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THE  NEGROES  OF  THE  SOUTH  * 

It  is  impossible  to  defend  slavery  as  an  institution.  The  ownership  of 
a  human  being  from  birth  until  death,  and  the  power  of  sale  over  his 
body,  or  of  the  transfer  of  a  right  in  a  fellow-creature's  existence,  are  so 
abhorrent  to  every  principle  of  humanity,  and  so  opposed  to  the  great 
basis  of  Christianity,  that  no  argument  in  its  favour  will  bear  a  moment's 
consideration.  But  since  the  institution  does  exist,  and  the  opposition 
brought  about  by  its  existence  has  involved  civil  war,  and  has  over- 
whelmed, in  all  probability  for  ever,  the  great  principle  by  which  the 
United  States  held  together — the  separate  sovereignty  of  each  state — it 
is  well  to  know  what  that  institution  really  is,  in  order  to  form,  in  the 
first  place,  a  correct  notion  of  what  is  the  condition  of  the  slave  ;  in  the 
second,  to  understand  the  chief  influences  affecting  the  belligerent 
parties;  and,  thirdly,  to  be  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  future 
downfal  of  the  institution. 

It  is  quite  certain  that,  carried  away  by  a  just  prejudice  against 
slavery,  there  is  no  state  of  society  in  the  world  that  has  been  so  grossly 
misrepresented  and  so  grievously  misunderstood  as  that  which  exists  in 
the  Southern  States.  Those  writers  who,  during  the  last  few  years,  have 
flooded  the  book  mart  with  sensation  tales  of  slavery,  have,  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  injured  the  cause  which  they,  no  doubt,  sincerely 
thought  to  serve.  Horrible  scenes  have  undeniably  occurred  in  the  Slave 
States,  as  in  other  countries;  but  let  any  upright  reader  judge  whether  it 
would  be  a  fair  representation  of  English  society  to  collect  from  a  year's, 
or  even  a  week's,  newspapers  the  terrible  list  of  crimes  and  sufFerings, 
and,  concentrating  them  in  one  volume,  to  send  it  forth  to  the  worlds 
saying,  "  Such  is  England." 

We  gladly  avail  ourselves,  then,  of  the  experiences  of  a  lady  who,  as 
a  governess,  lived  in  the  bosom  of  different  families  in  different  states  in 
the  South,  and  who  was  thrown  into  the  mixed  society  of  town,  camp, 
and  boarding-house  during  the  trying  times  that  preceded  secession,  and 
the  still  more  stirring  and  eventful  episodes  that  followed  upon  open  hos« 
tilities.  A  residence  in  various  homes  of  the  Southern  States,  indeed, 
afforded  the  author — who  writes  under,  we  suppose,  the  pseudonym  of 
Miss  Sarah  Jones — opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  traits  of 
character  and  domestic  manners  which  could  never  have  met  the  eye  of 
the  mere  wayfarer,  and  which  at  once  rivet  the  attention,  as  conveying  a 

*  Life  in  the  South;  fVom  the  Commencement  of  the  War.  In  Two  Vols. 
Chapman  and  Hall.    1863. 
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true  picture,  not  only  of  the  condition  of  the  slave,  but  also  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  slaveholder,  and,  consequently,  of  the  reaction  of  one 
upon  the  other. 

Our  author's  first  home  in  the  South  was  at  Dr.  W.'s,  Forest  Rill,  a 
plantation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fredericksburg,  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock, and  the  family  one  of  the  F.  F.  V.s,  or  fine  old  Virginian  families, 
who  suddenly  became  transformed,  on  seceding  from  the  North,  into 
"brutes"  and  ** tyrants"  in  the  eyes  of  their  enemies.  It  was  here  she 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  natural  and  graceful  dignity  of  cha- 
racter and  deportment,  and  with  the  simple  and  unostentatious  kindness 
and  hospitality  of  the  descendants  of  the  aid  families' in  Virginia,  as  also 
with  the  "  uncles'*  and  "  aunts"  (for  mister  and  mistress  are  titles  never 
applied  to  negroes),  and  with  the  innumerable  "  Topsies "  —  their 
progeny.  The  negroes,  growing  up  as  they  do  in  the  saine  family,  call 
its  members,  however  old,  by  their  christian  name.  Even  a  grandfather 
is  "old  Master  Harry,  or  Willy,"  and  the  ladies  are  always  "Miss 
Molly,"  or  "  Miss  Sue."  They  were  Master  Willy  and  Miss  Sue  when 
children,  and  marriage  does  not  change  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  old 
servants.  The  scene  on  arrival  at  this  first  home  in  the  South  is  pecu- 
liarly characteristic : 

Several  .little  Topsies  and  Carlos  came  running  down  to  the  gate  on  seeing 
the  carriage  approach,  the  younger  ones  climbing  upon  it  for  a  swing,  and  to 
peep  in  at  the  windows  to  greet  "Mi*  Cinta"  with  a  grin ;  setting  off  again  for 
another  run  back  to  the  house,  where  they  all  stood  round  the  door  with  eyes 
and  mouth  agape  to  stare  at  the  new  comer.  They  are  soon  dispersed  by  an 
elderly  negress,  very  black,  and  very  ugly,  but  dressed  with  extreme  neatness, 
even  to  the  gay  yellow  turban  which  covered  her  wool  with  the  exception  of 
two  stray  looks  on  the  temples,  which  were  unmercifully  braided  into  two 
stiff  tails,  and  left  to  hang  in  imitation  of  ringlets.  We  enter  a  large  hall  wluch 
ran  entirely  through  the  house,  opening  into  rooms  on  either  side,  and  with  a 
large  open  door  opposite  the  entrance.  The  yellow  turbaued  dame  is  accosted 
as  "  Aunt  Ailsey,  who  curtseys  to  me,  and  takes  my  parasol,  &c.,  which  she 
gives  to  one  of  the  Topsies  to  carry  up-stairs.  The  Doctor  has  already  arrived 
before  us,  and  meets  us  vrith  another  welcome  to  me,  hoping  I  have  enjoyed 
the  ride  to  Forest  Rill.  Mrs.  W.  proposed  to  conduct  me  up  to  my  chamber, 
whither  we  w^e  followed  by  the  "  aunt"  and  several  negro  children,  leaving 
Cinta  screaming  after  one  of  the  Topsies,  who  were  all  too  intent  on  their  obser- 
vations of  the  stranger  to  think  of  their  youi^  mistress's  claims  on  their  atten- 
tion. "Aunt  Ailsey"  again  drives  them  off,  sending  one  for  wood  and  another 
for  water,  and  a  third  is  to  tell  somebody  to  come  and  "  build"  a  fire.  Mrs. 
W.  invites  me  to  feel  at  home  and  ask  for  what  1  require,  and  appoints  the 
eldest  Topsy  to  be  my  especial  waiting-maid.  On  leaving  the  room  she  said 
supper  would  soon  be  ready,  and  no  doubt  a  cup  of  tea  would  prove  very  re- 
freshing. Immediately  appears  another  negro  woman,  with  three  or  four  liuge 
logs  of  wood  upon  her  head  and  a  lighted  stick  in  her  hand,  followed  by  Topsy 
No.  1,  with  a  great  basket  of  "chips,"  also  poised  without  holding  upon  her 
head ;  Topsy  No.  2,  with  an  apron  full  of  "  corn  cobs,"  and  Topsy  No.  3,  witii  a 
pitcher  or  fresh  water,  dso  on  her  head.  The  woman  dropped  a  curtsey, 
with  "  jBWdy,  missus  ?"  which  salutation,  not  comprehending,  I  could  only 
nod  in  return.  She  tumbled  the  logs  on  to  the  capacious  hearth,  and  knelt  down 
before  it  to  arrange  them  upon  the  andirons,  the  two  assistant  Topsies  squatting 
down  on  each  side  of  her  to  get  rid  of  their  burdens,  and  then  fix  their  great 
black  eyes-  aeain  on  me,  as  if  they  had  no  other  business  on  earth  to  occupy 
them.  The  log  fire,  aided  by  the  contents  of  basket  and  apron,  soon  sent  its 
roaring  flames  and  sparks  half  up  the  chimney,  and  lighted  up  the  room  quit© 
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pleasantly,  for  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  Aptril,  and  the  evenings  are  the  more 
chilly  after  the  inid*day  warmth  of  the  sun  in  that  latitude.  Mrs.  W.  and 
Cinta  reappeared  to  see  if  there  was  a  good  fire,  and  hope  I  had  all  I  wished. 
They  said  the  trunks  would  arrive  in  about  an  hour.  The  ladies  expressed  no 
surprise  to  see  the  invasion  of  negroes  in  my  apartment,  neither  were  tne  Topsies 
at  all  abashed  by  their  presence,  and  continued  their  undisturbed  study  oi  my 
physiognomy ;  but  Aunt  Ailsey's  ingenuity  was  p^ut  to  the  test  to  find  errands 
to  get  rid  of  them,  for  tkey  reappeared  «o  quickly,  each  time  opening  ^e 
door  without  rapping  or  ceremony,  and  resuming  their  pUces  on  each  side  of 
the  fire. 

The  eldest  Topsy's  name  proved  to  be  Flora,  and  as  night  came  on^ 
this  dark  flower  showing  no^ns  of  departing,  her  new  mistress  ventured 
to  observe  that  she  had  better  go  to  bed. 

Missus  done  said  I  wasito  sleep  heah,  ef  you'd  want  me  to.** 
Sleep  here,  child !     Where  ?" 
I  gits  my  blanket,  ^an  lies  down  afore  de  fire." 
**  Oh  no !     I  do  not  want  you,  you  may  go." 

So  she  raised  herself  from  before  the  fire,  where  she  had  been  leisurely 
squatting,  and  departed,  grinaiog  as  she  went,  and  displaying  two 
splendid  rows  of  teeth.  She  stopped  at  the  door  to  say,  ^'Does  ye 
please  want  any  fin  mo'  p"  and  then  curtseyed,  adding,  ''Good  night, 


u 


mum." 


Next  day,  we  have  a  visit  to  the  garden  and  poultry-yard.  When 
they  sallied  forth  they  were  followed  by  three  or  four  negro  children,  who 
ran  towards  them  at  the  sight  of  '*  Mi'  Cinta."  Miss  Cinta  patted  the 
head  of  one  she  called  "  Jim,"  sayitig  he  was  the  youngest  child  and  pet 
of  Aunt  Ailsey.  Topsy  No.  2,  was  found  to  be  his  elder  sister  Sally, 
Cinta's  little  waiting-maid,  who  followed  with  the  keys  of  the  hen-houses 
and  food  for  chickens,  while  some  younger  woolly  heads  were  toddling 
in  the  rear.  A  want  of  finish  and  untidiness  about  the  yard  and  buildings, 
and  that  amid  signs  of  wealth  and  abundant  labour,  for  in  every  direction 
negroes  were  tol>e  seen,  not  only  men  and  women  working  in  the  fields, 
but  children,  whose  busiiiess  appeared  to  consist  in  waiting  on  the  elder 
ones,  otherwise  in  doing  nothing,  was  one  of  the  first,  as  it  is  the  most 
constant,  characteristic  of  slave  labour.  As  they  passed  these  people 
they  greeted  Miss  Cinta  thus,  '*  Oh,  Mi'  Cinta,  how'dy  ?"  meant  for 
"  how  do  you  do?"  and  the  common  salutation  of  both  white  and  blaek 
throughout  the  South.  Cinta  greeted  them  all  with  a  nod  and  smile, 
calling  them  by  name,  and  stopping  to  speak  to  one  or  two  to  inquire 
after  a  child  or  parent,  when  they  invariably  offered  their  hand  for  a 
shake. 

This,  to  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the*  treatment  of  the  black  in 
the  Free  States,  or  who  has  studied  "  Uncle  Toms'*  and  "  Topsies"  in  ihe 
pages  or  orations  of  the  Beecher  Stowes,  will  appear  a  startling  amount  of 
intimacy,  and  a  great  extent  of  consideration  ;  yet  is  it  one  of  the  inva- 
riable characteristics  of  the  relations  between  the  slaveholder  and  his 
slave.  When  the  doctor  spoke  of  his  slaves,  he  did  net  so  designate  them 
— he  called  them  ''his  people."  They,  on  their  side,  addressed  their 
master  thus :  '*  Massa  Fred,  hab  you  done  got  me  dem  nmls  to  fix  dat 
ar  fence  ?" 

^'  Massa  Fred,  I  wants  you  to  git  me  a  new  saw  nex  time  you  goes  to 
Uchmun',  dis  eah  wone  do  nohow." 
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''  Why,  Caesar,  ivhat  have  you  done  to  wear  it  out  so  quickly?*' 

*^  Whew  !  Massa  Fred.''  And  some  excuse  would  follow,  as  if  to  per- 
suade the  *'niassa"  of  his  unreasonableness.  Many  of  these  replies  and 
arguments  sounded  to  the  new  comer  very  much  like  impudence,  but  the 
doctor  did  not  apjpiear  to  regard  them  as  such,  and  surprised  our  author 
by  the  calmness  with  which  he  tolerated  the  seeming  impertinences.  She 
could  not  *'  realise"  that  all  these  leisurely,  slouching,  argumentative 
negroes  were  slaves^ ,  nor  that  the  easy-tempered,  courteous  gentleman 
who  was  addressed  by  them  could  be  a  slaveholder.  A  word,  however, 
sufficed  to  break  the  spell.  They  were  passing  a  pretty-looking  mulatto 
girl  in  field  costume,  who  curtseyed  with  a  smiling,  trustful  look,  and  the 
usual  "  How'dy.  Mi' Cinta." 

"  That's  Ros^a,"  said  Cinta«  "  Grandpa  ^ar^  her  and  her  two  sisters 
to  me  whea  I  was  ten  years  old,  and  I  am  going  to  take  Rosa  into  the 
house  to  have  her  taught  different  kinds  of  needlework,,  and  be  my  own 
maid." 

The  words  *^  gave  her  to  me"  fell  upon  sensitive  ears,  whilst  equally 
discerning  eyes  also  saw  that  Rosa  looked  proud  and  happy  at  the  idea  of 
her  promisea  promotion. 

All  these  Uncle  Toms,  Aunt  Ailseys,  and  Topsies  had  their  cabins, 
each  detached,  having  a  pigsty  and  hen-house,  and  patches  or  gardens, 
and  some  with  rough  por^es,  with  vines  or  flowers  creeping  over  them  ; 
but  otherwise  the  spaces  were  vacant,  tram^^ed,  or  littered  with  rubbish. 
The  young  ^children  were  left  in  the  care  of  ^oiie  or  two  elder  ones,  or  an 
old  negresaat  her  spitming- wheel.  During  this  first  walk  a  great  deal 
of  shaicing  of  hands  had  to' be  gone  through,  thenegrOes  offering  the  new 
comer  a  welcome,  sis  if,  she  remarked,  it  were  as  much  their  business  as 
their  master's  to  make  her  feel  at  home^  but  possibly  also  equally  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  privilege  granted  to  them. 

Our  author  returned  tocher  home,  after  this  first  walk,  with  ''an 
immense  4rcad- off  her mind"  thht  no  '^  very  harrowing  scenes"  were 
likely  to  -endanger  her  position  in  the  elaveKolder's  family. 

Owing  to  the' extent  of  farma  or  plantati6ns,  some  estates  being  from 
three  hundred  to  three  thousand  or  more  acres,  neighbours  in  Virginia 
are  few  and  far  between;  yet  the  greatest  amount  of  sodability  prevails, 
and  distance  is  scarcely  regarded  in  making  visits,  and  all  the  families 
are  described  as  distinguished  by  the  same  mild,  courteous,  and  cordial 
manners  that  characterised  the  W.s.  •  The  manners  of  the  negroes  upon 
these  visits  were  also<ju8t  the  same  everywhere.  Thus,  at  Oakfield — 
Colonel  Harry 'W.,  the  doctor's  brother's — the  hall  door  is  opened  by  an 
old  white-headed  but  very  black  negro,  iron-black  by  contrast  with  his 
silvery  wool : 

"  Why,  Mis'  'Liza" — addressing  Mrs.  W. — "ye's  quite  a  stranger," 
shaking  hands  with  the  lady.  ..^' An'  how's  you,  Mis'  Cinta?"  who 
also  shook  hands.     "  An'  how'4  Massa  Fred  ?" 

''  Quite  well,  Uncle  Cassius;  how  are  you?" 

"  Well,  I  thank'ee,  marm.  An'  he's  ye  come  to  stop  wid  us  now,  Mis* 
Cinta?  Ye  han't  been  heah  dis  long  time.  An'  how  be  you,  mistis  ?" 
continued  the  '*  Uncle,"  with  a  deferential  bow  to  Miss  Jones,  followed  by 
the  shake  of  a  hand,  which  that  delicate  person  declares  to  have  felt  very 
much  like  iron.     Uncle  Cassius  was  attended  by  a  little  boy,  of  a  pale 
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complexion,  silky  black  hair,  and  beautiful  eyes  and  teeth,  so  pretty  and 
genteel  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  how  to  accost  him.  This  old 
*'  Uncle**  thus  narrated  his  story  at  an  aflter-period : 

**  I  b'longM  to  ole  Massa  Harry  ebber  sin*  he  was  married,"  began  Uncle 
Cassius,  alluding  to  the  colonel's  father.  "  He  an*  me  was  jes*  about  of  an 
age,  'n'  I  tended  him  all  his  life,  an'  when  he  married  AGss  Molly,  my  ole 
massa  (the  colonePs  grandfather)  gie'd  me  to  him.  I  allers  'tended  to  him 
when  he  was  a  boy,  an'  went  out  hunting  and  shooting  wid  him  in  vacations ; 
'n'  I  trabbled  wid  him  all  over  de  l^orf,  an'  down  to  New  OrleenSy  an' 
wharebber  Massa  Harry  went  he  allers  took  me.  Den  he  married,  an'  my  ole 
massa  gave  me  to  him  *long  wid  my  wife  an'  &mily,  an'  some  o'  th'  others  dat 
b'longed  to  db  heah  estate,  all  to  young  Massa  Harry ;  lesewise  he  teas  young 
Massa  Harry  a'  dat  time.  So  he  took  me  into  de  house,  an'  my  wife.  Miss 
Molly  took  ker  into  de  house,  an'  all  our  children  was  brihged  up  in  de  house 
to  be  house-servants  too,  till  dey  married.  Dat  ar  leetle  yallow  boy  in  de 
dining-room  now,  he's  my  gran'son ;  his  mnvver  was  my  younges'  daughter, 
an'  she  married  a  servant  what  blonged  to  old  Capp'n  rlanter  over  to  Caro- 
line (county)  ;  so  de  capp^n  he  bought  her,  an'  she  went  and  libbed  'long'd 
her  husband  over  thar.  Den  I  outlib  ole  Massa  Harry  an'  Miss  Molly  too, 
an'  I  outlib  my  wife,  but  young  Massa  Harry  (the  colonel)  he's  boun'  to  take 
care  o'  me,  an'  he  icill  too;  an'  I  lib  an'  die  on  dis  heah  place  whar  I 
b'longs  to." 

It  is  from  the  circumstance  of  negroes  growing  up  in  a  fiimily  in  this 
manner  that  the  custom  has  arisen  of  calling  all  its  members,  however 
old,  by  their  christian  names.  And  upon  these  visits  there  were  so  many 
old  family  '*  uncles*'  and  "  aunts,'*  who  in  their  turns  presented  their 
ebony  palms  to  the  stranger,  that  she  confesses  her  philanthropy  was 
sorely  tried  by  this  perpetual  shaking  of  hands.  The  short-^somings  of 
negroes  are,  however,  so  numerous,  that  they  are  incessantly  pressing 
upon  those  placed  in  contact  with  them.  Our  author  had  not  been  long 
settled  before  Flora  was  detected  unlocking  and  exploring  the  contents 
of  her  boxes.  To  the  question,  '*  What  are  you  doing  with  my  things?** 
all  the  answer  that  could  be  obtained  was,  **  Do*  want  t*  'rouble  an'  yer 
things.**  And  even  Aunt  Ailsey  took  the  sulky  girPs  part.  '*  She  didn*t 
want  to  trouble  the  things,  she  jes'  wanted  to  look  at  *em  ;  she  wouldn*t 
trouble  'em  nohow."  This  promising  young  negress  expressed  a  wish  to 
learn  to  read.  This  was  simply  because  she  preferred  sitting  by  the  fire 
than  fetching  wood  and  water :  she  never  got  beyond  ba,  be,  hi.  In 
almost  every  family  you  meet  with  an  Uncle  Cassius  or  Aunt  Ailsey,  and 
sundry  little  Jims  and  Nellies,  the  children  of  old  house«servants  and 
favourite  negroes,  who  are,  consequently,  much  indulged,  and  sometimes 
very  troublesome : 

Sometimes  one  would  be  tempted  to  wonder  how  these  young  negroes  ever 
grow  up  with  notions  of  obedience  and  respect  towards  their  masters,  as  so 
great  a  want  of  discipline  and  good  training  is  observable.  But  a  natural  re- 
verence and  awe  of  ^^  white  folk"  keep  Ihem  in  check  as  they  come  to  ^rears  of 
discretion,  strengthened  by  a  devotion  to  their  owners  which  seems  instinc- 
tive, an  affection  and  devotion  which  no  others  than  their  owners  and  their 
owner's  family  are  ever  lucky  enough  to  share.  Negro  servants  will  wait  upon 
visitors  very  well  until  the  novelty  has  worn  off;  but  they  only  continue  to 
do  so  from  compulsion ;  they  will  hover  about  strangers  from  curiosity,  but 
their  service  is  dictated  by  quite  a  different  feeling  from  that  which  actuates 
the  same  towards  their  masters.    Perhaps  some  share  of  fear  is  blended  with 
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their  obedience,  but  this  is  a  necessary  influence  upon  an  unreflecting  nature. 
All  this  I  soon  discovered  in  the  neglect  of  various  matters  in  Flora's  work. 
The  same  thing  was  daily  recurring;  but  to  say,  "Be  sure  to  do  this  every 
day,"  is  as  useless  as  hopeless.  They  must  be  told  at  the  time  and  every  time 
continually.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  prompt  obedience  is  always  ren- 
dered to  tiieir  true  masters  and  mistresses.  Far  from  it.  You  now  and  then 
find  old  and  trusty  'servants  like  Casaius  and  Ailsey,  who  do  not  require  con- 
stantly watching^  but  old  or  young,  no  idle  dunce  was  ever  so  ready  to 
<«  shirk  "  his  task  as  the  genus  n^ro ;  and  no  hypochondriac  ever  so  ready  to 
discover  grievances  and  to  imagine  maladies  as  these  poor  timid  slaves. 

A  capacious  medicine-closet  is  an  inseparable  part  of  a  Southern  esta- 
blishment, and  the  master  will  get  up  any  time  of  day  and  night  to  go 
and  tend  upon  his  wayward  black  helps :  not  a  word  of  complaint  at  the 
disturbance  and  troitble  of  going  half  a  mile  off  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  often  for  some  trifling  ailment.  **  It  is  well,"  our  author  re- 
marks, "  that,  either  by  nature  or  education,  the  Virginians  are  of  so  easy 
and  tranquil  a  mood,  for  they  would  otherwise  enjoy  no  peace  in  their 
lives,  with  their  lazy,  unreflecting,  child-like  servants,  the  negroes.'* 

Mrs.  W.'s  sister  had  proved  a  very  intelligent  friend  during  her  stay  at 
Forest  RiU.  Her  home  was  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  from  her  I 
learned  a  great  many  particulars  as  to  the  management  of  slaves  in  the  more 
Southern  States.  She  did  not  pretend  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  during  the 
cotton  and  sugar  harvests  they  perform  extra  labour,  but  it  is  usually  followed 
by  extra  indulgences  when  the  harvest  is  over.  There  are  strict  regulations 
for  enforcing  cleanliness ;  and  persons  are  kept,  on  large  plantations,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  visiting  the  cabins,  which  undergo  a  regular  purifying 
every  Saturday,  and  looking  after  the  health  of  the  negroes.  She  related 
some  instances  of  the  easily  transferred  afiisctions  of  negroes,  which,  coming 
from  so  truthful  a  source,  aflbrd  strong  proof  that  a  vast  amount  of  morbid 
sympathy  is  wasted  upon  their  imposed  family  separations.  The  following 
case  happened  in  her  own  brother^s  family. 

Mr.  A  had  a  negro  servant  whose  wife  lived  on  the  adjoining  plantation, 
the  two  slaves  being  in  the  habit  of  meeting  constantly.  When  they  had  been 
married  several  years,  the  woman^s  master  being  about  to  seU  his  Mississippi 
property,  and  move  to  Missouri  with  all  his  family  and  servants,  offered  to 
sell  Lydia  to  Mr.  A.  in  order  that  she  might  not  be  separated  from  her  hus- 
band. Mr.  A.  had  already  as  many  servants  as  he  desired,  and  declined  to 
buy  her,  but  gave  his  own  servant  Sico  permission  to  go  to  Missouri  with  his 
wife.  Sico,  in  spite  of  the  connubial  tie,  objected  to  leave  his  master.  He 
considered  a  good  deal,  and  looked  very  grave.  "  Massa  Harry,  Pse  boun^ 
not  to  lebe  you,  sah  !  I  likes  her  mightily,  an*  I  be  right  smart  sorry  she  be 
a  goin*,  but  I  likes  dis  heah  place  too.  If  my  wife^s  got  to  ^,  she'll  have  to. 
Massa  Harry,  I  can^t  lebe  you  an'  Miss  laza,  and  all  de  childern.*'  Mr.  A, 
expostulated,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Sico  from  giving  up  his  wife  so 
easily.  "  Massa  Harry,  I  reckon  she  better  go  wid  Massa  Arthur,  she's  a 
right  good-looking  nigger  anvway,  an*  she'll  soon  find  annuvver  man  to  hab 
her,  an'  dis  nigger  couldn't  lebe  you  anyhow.  Dis  vem*  pkoe  is  my  home,  an* 
I  don'  want  any  uvver."  So  Sico  bein^  inexorable,  his  master  gave  him  a 
holiday,  with  permission  to  accompany  his  wife  as  far  as  Memphis,  in  order  to 
enjoy  her  soaety  to  the  last,  and  make  an  afiectionate  adieu.  On  his  way 
home,  he  passed  the  night  at  Dr.  C.'s,  where  he  had  acquaintances  among  the 
servants.  About  a  week  after  his  return,  he  told  his  master  he  had  seen  a 
'*  right  pretty  yaller  gal"  up  at  Dr.  C.'s,  and  he  would  like  to  marry  her,  with 
his  permission. 

"  What  1  Sico,  so  soon  forget  your  wife  ?" 

^  Ah,  well,  Massa  Harry,  it*s  no  use  to  'grebe over  spilt  milk,'  what's  done 
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caa^t  be  undone.  I  see  ctid  joung  *ooman  as  I  was  a  comin^  kome;  an'  I 
courted  her,  an'  tole  her  Vd  come  nex'  week  to  marrj  her,  if  you'd  no  'hjeo- 
tion,  and  so  she's  a  'speetin'  on  me." 

Mr.  A.  knowing  the  damsel  in  question  to  be  a  desirable  match,  and  know- 
ing abo  that  his  refusal  might  result  in  worse  evils,  gave  his  permission ;  so 
in  one  week  from  the  tender  parting,  Sico  took  another  holiday ;  but  this  time 
on  a  wedding  trip.  In  a  few  months  he  received  tidings  that  his  first  wife, 
aetang  on  the  same  philosophic  principles,  had  also  solaced  herself  with  an- 
other helpmeet. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  cases  the  wives  lived  apart  from  their 
husbands,  or  it  might  be  inquired  how,  if  Mr.  A.  could  not  afford  room 
for  Lydia  No.  1,  he  should  allow  Sico  to  contract  marriage  with  Lydia 
No.  2.  The  neg^  is  not,  however,  always  so  insensible  to  the  evils  of  a 
forced  separation.  Here  is  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  which  occurred 
at  a  bo:u*ding>house  at  Richmond : 

One  day  Mrs.  Smith's  favourite  servant  Pete,  the  husband  of  Charlotte, 
whom  the  young  ladies  had  pronounced  such  a  *' perfect  gentleman/' was  per- 
forming a  little  job  of  carpentering  in  my  room.  His  manners  and  appear- 
ance, though  quite  negro-ish,  were  undoubtedly  those  of  a  superior  rank ;  a 
thoig  one  often  perceived  in  house-servants,  which  may  be  accounted  for  in 
their  strong  power  of  imitation,  and  from  being  in  contact  with  well-bred 
people  all  their  lives.  This  man,  *^  Uncle  Pete,''  never  presumed  on  these 
thii^gs,  even  if  he  were  aware  of  his  superior  address.  It  was  a  gracefulness 
and  polish  of  demeanour,  blended  with  obsequiousness  and  humility,  that  was 
almost  painful  to  contemplate ;  and  his  mind  partook  of  the  same  refinement. 
I  was  asking  him  about  his  children,  the  three  pretty  little  mulattoes  who 
were  often  in  the  house,  and  always  clean  and  well  dressed.  This  touched  a 
tender  chord  in  the  father's  heart,  and  I  repeat  his  words,  not  to  expatiate 
upon  the  ^^  cmel  separations"  so  commonly  censured,  but  to  declare  to  my 
readers  that  this  was  the  only  case  I  met  with  during  my  whole  residence  in 
the  South  where  I  heard  a  negro  speak  so  feelinglv  on  the  subject.  Their 
wounds  are  generally  but  transient  smarts,  and  quickly  healed. 

**  Oh !  Mistress  Jones,  we  can  none  of  us  tell  when  our  turn  will  come.  I 
was  sold  away  from  my  father  when  I  was  so  young  that  I  shouldn't  know 
him  now  if  I  was  to  meet  him.  That's  a  mighty  hard  thing  to  tlunk  of.  And 
my  brother,  he  went  to  another  part,  an'  I  hann't  never  seen  him  since ;  and 
we  don't  know  whose  turn  may  come  next." 

I  asked  him  how  many  brothers  and  sisters  he  had,  and  spoke  of  Charlotte; 
and  then  turned  and  asked  Frances  how  old  she  was. 

Pete  said,  "  SAe  don't  know  how  old  she  is." 

"Why  so?" 

"  ^Cause  she's  never  been  taught.  How  can  she  know,  when  she's  never 
learnt  anything,  never  had  no  eddication,  and  no  one  to  tell  her  anything? 
Her  mother  knows,  tho',  maybe,  Miss  Jones,  and  she's  got  a  sister  older  than 
she  is,  and  she*s  only  sixteen,  so  this'n  can't  be  as  old  as  that." 

I  did  not  permit  m}'self  to  encourage  Pete  in  this  desponding  mood,  but  the 
fountain  of  his  thoughts  was  loosened,  and  he  continued :  "  If  I'd  had  my 
will  I'd  a  gone  to  Liberia  ten  years  ago.  We  can  none  of  us  tell  when  our 
turn  will  come,  and  maybe  I'll  lose  my  children  as  my  father  lost  me." 

It  was  while  the  author  was  at  Richmond  that  secession  became  a 
*'  hit  accompli,"  and  that  hostilities  commenced.  The  confidence  of  the 
Yankees  in  being  able  to  bring  the  South  to  submission  with  scarcely  an 
effort,  according  to  the  author,  who  had  many  Mends  in  the  North,  and 
many  means  of  acquiring  good  information,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  tibe  war;  wliile  the  erroneous  views  entertained  in  England  of  the 
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real  condition  of  the  ^'  domestic  institution  "  in  the  South,  previous  to 
Bussell's  tour  through  the  Southern  States,  led  to  as  many  vexatious 
mistakes  in  politics.  The  dependence  of  the  Southerners  on  the  recog- 
nition of  England  and  the  breaking  of  the  blockade,  led  to  great  relaxa- 
tion on  their  part  in  their  preparations  for  war  and  for  self-sustenance. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  our  government  has  by  the  adoption  of  such 
policy  been  wise  for  the  time,  it  is  still  questionable  if  it  will  prove  so  for 
the  future.  To  have  had  a  positive  ally  in  the  South  would,  perhaps, 
when  the  turn  of  Canada  comes,  have  been  found  to  have  been  of  more 
avail  than  to  have  at  the  end  of  the  war,  wliichever  way  it  goes,  no  ally 
at  all  on  the  continent  of  America.  The  price  of  that  alliance  might 
for  a  moment  have  been  fearful  to  contemplate,  but  great  nations  should 
be  prepared  for  great  emergencies.  Neutrality,  which  is  at  once  wisdom 
and  justice  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  scarcely  so  where  we  have  our- 
selves such  interests  at  stake  as  a  famishing  population  and  a  broken- 
down  trade  ;  with  the  north-east  provinces,  Canada,  British  Columbia, 
the  West  Indies,  and  other  important  possessions,  all  as  it  were  in 
abeyance. 

Our  author's  next  place  of  residence  was  at  a  Mr.  Queuce's,  a  Baptist 
minister,  dwelling  at  Milbank,  in  Caroline  county.  Baptists  were  not  in 
favour  with  ^'  Miss  Jones,"  and  Mr.  Quence  was  not  the  best  specimen 
of  his  class,  so  she  was  not  quite  as  happy  as  she  had  been  at  the  W.s, 
yet  had  she  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  kind,  hospitable, 
courteous,  and  even  generous  treatment.  **  Miss  Jones,"  a  young  person 
of  decidedly  good  education  and  excellent  abilities,  and  whom  we  espe- 
cially sympathise  with  in  her  ardent  love  of  nature  and  her  exquisite 
appreciation  of  the  goodness  of  all  G-od's  works,  is  manifestly  one  of  a 
class  most  difficult  to  please.  Her  yearnings  for  letters,  for  change  of 
circumstances,  and  during  the  blockade  for  extricating  herself  from  every 
new  position  she  became  placed  in,  although,  save  a  sad  attack  of  sick- 
ness in  Florida,  and  some  privations  from  the  blockade,  everything  that 
could  be  desired  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  well  as  in  respect  to 
the  most  kind  and  considerate  treatment,  become  at  times  very  trying 
to  the  reader.  There  were  at  Milbank  the  usual  ''  aunts,"  and  "  uncles," 
and  troublesome  '*  Topsies,"  but  not,  however,  either  so  tidy,  obliging, 
or  numerous  as  at  Forest  Rill : 

Our  pleasantest  walk  at  Milbank  was  down  to  a  mill  from  which  the  place 
was  named.  A  beautiful  piece  of  water  lay  in  a  picturesque  hollow,  leading 
down  to  which  a  winding  road  opened  suddenly  upon  the  mill  itself,  and  a 
very  neat,  pretty  cabin,  occupied  by  Uncle  Junius,  the  miller,  and  Aunt  Ony, 
his  wife.  Our  Baptist  minister  combined  the  business  of  farmer  and  miller 
with  his  pastoral  duties.  He  employed  an  overseer  to  manage  bis  farm,  but 
kept  a  faithful  surveillance  over  his  servants  and  profits.  Uncle  Junius  came 
to  the  house  every  evening  resularly,  just  as  we  had  assembled  in  the  parlour 
for  family  worship ;  and  opening  the  door  and  inserting  bis  grey  and  yellow 
head  (nothing  but  the  head  was  ever  visible),  summed  up  the  business  of  the 
day,  which  his  master  duly  entered  upon  a  book :  '^  Muster  Brown,  two  bushel 
— Com.  Muster  Black,  five  bushel—Wheat.  Muster  Green,  one  sack — Flour. 
Miss  Molly  White,  three  bushel— Com."  These  entries  answered  the  double 
piu*pose  of  a  check  upon  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  the  amount  of  Junius's 
daify  labour.  Sometimes  the  report  was  varied  by  a  message  from  somebody 
concerning  an  order  on  the  miller,  or  some  requisite  repairs,  which  afler 
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being  made  kqpwn,  a  surly  *'Go  now,**  was  followed  bj  the  retreat  of  tbe 
grey  head,  and  the  closing  of  the  door.  Uncle  Junius  was  so  fair^  or  rather 
«« yellow,"  besides  being  ^uite  good-looking,  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  a 
white  man.  He  was  an  intelligent  and  trustworthy  negro,  and,  I  used  to 
think,  deserving  of  a  little  more  urbanity  and  sympathy  than  that  gruff  "  GU> 
now'*  testified.  It  did  not  seem  a  very  likely  method  of  securing  the  affection 
of  the  servant,  but  I  never  discovered  that  Junius^  felt  sensitive  on  the  subject. 
Mrs.  Quence  did  not  ever  turn  her  head  and  eyes  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  blazing  pine  stems,  nor  seem  at  all  conscious  whether  Junius's  head  was 
admitting  the  cold  draught  or  not.  Perhaps  she  pursued  the  same  course  as 
the  Misses  Smith  and  their  **  first  circles  did,  never  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  servants ;  but  I  had  seen  many  other  people  whom  I  should  have  placed 
rather  in  front  of  these  *^  first  circles/'  who  always  gave  a  kind  and  encou- 
raging "  How*dy*'  to  the  negroes,  particularly  the  out-door  servants,  who 
were  not  so  often  visible  at  the  house. 

All  slaveholders  are  not  like  the  W.s — Shelbys  in  the  country — and 
even  at  Mr.  Quence's  some  new  features  in  'the  *'  institution"  presented 
themselves  to  an  inquiring  observer.  Here  are  the  results  of  a  little 
conversation  with  Aunt  Ony : 

Little  Molly  I  knew,  and  her  son  Pinto,  also,  whose  chief  business  was  to 
drive  the  waggons  and  attend  to  the  stables.  This  youth  was  by  a  former 
marriage,  and  I  asked  Ony  if  she  had  any  more  children. 

**  Oh  yes,  mistis ;  Rose,  what  you  see  a  milkin^  de  cows  t'other  night,  she's 
my  darter." 

*'  Is  she  married  ?" 

"  No,  mistis,  she  ain't  married,  but  she's  got  three  children  tho\" 

"  Is  her  husband  dead  ?" 

'^No'm,  she  ain't  'zactly  had  no  husband.  Phil,  he  dat  'tends  de  tan-yard 
down  tbar,  her  children  b'longs  to  Am." 

"  But  that's  not  right,  Aunt  Ony.  Does  Amelia  (Phil's  wife)  know  about 
that?" 

"  Ye'es,  mistis ;  I  tell  ye  she  an'  Rose  cits  to  quarrellin'  mightily  when 
they  meet.  Rose  'd  have  Phil  any  day,  an' Phil  'd  have  her,  but  Aunt  Mealy 
won't  give  him  up." 

"  No,  of  course  not — it  would  not  be  right ;  he's  her  husband." 

"No,   mistis,  'tis  Twt  right;  I  'clar  I  don't  think  it  is  right.    Do  you, 


mam  ?" 


"No,  Aunt  Ony,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  such  things  happen.  What  do  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Quence  say  to  such  thmgs?" 

"  Oh,  dey  giv  'm  a  good  talkin'  to,  both  on  'em.  But  Phil  he  won't  allow 
he's  wrong.  He'd  marry  Rose  if  Mealy  'd  let  him,  but  she  ain't  willin'  to  give 
him  up." 

"  Rose  and  Pinto  are  not  at  all  alike ;  I  should  not  have  taken  them  for 
brother  and  sister." 

"  No,  mistis,  my  first  husband  was  a  merlatter  man,  pretty  nigh  white,  an' 
my  second  husban'was  mighty  black — whew!  rale  black  nigger;  den  Junius, 
he's  a  yaller  man  agin'." 

"  What !  you  have  been  married  three  times?  You  are  quite  lucky,  Aunt 
Ony,  to  have  two  handsome  men,  nearly  white,  too !" 

"  Eh— eh— eh-e-e-e,"  laughed  Aunt  Ony.  **  Ye-e-e-s,  mistis,  I  gits  'em, 
I  know  how  to  git  'em." 

"  Indeed !  and  how  is  that  ?" 

"  I  'haves  myself  like  a  lady,  den  I  gits  'em.  I  don't  do  like  some  o'  dem 
nigger  gals.    I  aUis  'haves  myself  jes  right.    DaiPa  the  way  I  gits  'em." 

Returning  to  Richmond,  the  following  interesting  conversation  ensued 
at  the  boarding-house : 
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"  What  do  you  think  of  our  domestic  iDstitutioiis  bj  tiik  time,  Miss  Jones  f  ** 
said  old  Mr.  Tykr,  at  the  dinner-table. 

**!  wish  our  own  working  classes  were  as  well  provided  for  and  protected 
88  your  slayes,  Mr.  Tyler.  It  is  almost  provoking  to  witness  their  grinnins 
faoes  and  light^earted  indifferenoe  at  tfaw  season  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  which 
is  causing  so  much  tufiering  to  the  white  class.** 

'^^  Yes,  madam,  they  are  the  last  to  suffer,  «h(P8ys.  Look  here/*  handing 
me  a  slip  of  newspaper,  "  almost  daily  we  read  of  these  things/' 

The  paragraph  Mitated  that  "another  family  of  free  negroes,  at  Charleston, 
had  applied  to  be  sold  into  slavery  in  order  to  avoid  the  hardships  consequent 
on  the  panic,  and  depression  in  business." 

*'  They  know  that  they  are  sure  of  a  home,  anid  plenty  to  eat,  with  a  master 
to  protect  them,"  continued  Mr.  Tyler. 

To  judge  by  an  anecdote  related  by  the  Baptist  minister,  the  negroes 
were  afnud  of  their  would-be  protectors,  the  Yankees — at  all  events,  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities.  A  Mr.  Talbot  had  to  hurry  away  from 
his  plantation  to  join  his  regiment.  Before  starting,  he  hurriedly  as- 
sembled his  servants  together,  and  addressed  them  in  the  following 
words : 

"  Now,  my  people,  I  must  go  and  help  to  drive  away  these  Yankees,  who 
are  coming  here  to  rob  us,  and  to  destroy  our  houses,  and  perhaps  to  kill  us, 
or  carry  us  off.  But  they  are  good  friends  of  yours,  so  you  need  not  be  at  all 
afraid.  The  Yankees  are  very  kind  to  negroes,  and  will  do  you  no  harm  at 
all.  If  they  come  here  while  I  am  gone,  and  want  you  to  go  with  them,  you 
can  go  if  you  like,  any  of  you ;  because  I  cannot  take  you  all  with  me,  and 
perhaps  they  will  be  able  to  take  better  care  of  you  than  I  shall,  if 
they  burn  my  house  down,  for  we  have  no  home  in  Bichmond,  and  no 
other  plantation  to  live  on.  So  you  must  stay  here  and  take  care  of  the 
place,  and  do  the  best  you  can  until  I  come  back."  Captain  Talbot  was 
absent  several  days,  and  on  his  return  found  the  place  just  as  he  had  left  it. 
The  house  was  locked  up,  biit  eve^thing  wore  the  appearance  of  order,  only 
not  a  creature  was  to  be  seen.  I^  walked  all  over  the  farm,  and  not  a  soul 
could  be  found.  He  felt  quite  sure  that  all  the  negroes  had  not  run  away, 
although  it  was  possible  some  fbw  might  have  done  so.  Most  of  the  cabins 
were  locked  up,  and  the  dogs  were  chained  to  their  kennels,  yelping  and 
whining  with  hunger.  He  shouted,  and  whistled,  and  was  proceeding  to  some 
more  distant  cabins,  when  he  perceived  a  negro  peeping  from  behind  a  tree 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  woods.  The  man  perceiving  his  master  ran  forward, 
exclaiming  "  Halloo,  mast'r,  here's  I." 

"  Why,  Jim,  what  are  you  doing  there  ?    Where  are  all  the  people  ?" 

"  Dem's  in  de  woods,  mast'r." 

*'  What  are  they  all  doine;  there  ?" 

"  Oh,  massa,  massa,  we'd  uke  to  have  starved,  we  darn't  put  our  heads  out 
of  dem  woods ;  fear*d  de  Yankees  'd  cotch  us." 

"  Why,  I  told  you  the  Yankees  wouldn't  hurtyow,  didn't  I  ?" 

**  Yes,  massa ;  but  we  couldn't  'suade  de  wimmin  to  stay  when  you  was  a 
gone ;  said  they  afeard  Yankees  cotch  *em." 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  had  fled  to  the  woods  to  hide,  and  there 
had  remained  until  the  return  of  the  master.  There  was  no  persuading  the 
people,  no  arguing  with  them ;  the  master  was  gone,  and  all  self-dependence 
vanished  with  him. 

It  had  become  plain  from  the  outset  that  it  was  not  sympathy  with 
the  negro,  but  the  loss  of  the  best  states  of  the  cindevant  Union,  that 
was  galling  and-  goading  on  the  North  to  this  fearful  war.     One  could 
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not,  the  author  says,  be  blind  to  the  ardour  which  fired  the  Southerners 
to  fight  for  their  beloved  country  with  their  life's  blood : 

Such  courage  and  fortitude  compelled  one's  admiration.  During  the 
previous  winter  had  not  thousands  of  white  people  been  supported  by  cha- 
ritable contributions  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the  South,  while  the  slaves 
were  untouched  by  public  calamities?  Did  we  not  read  at  that  very  time  of 
our  own  English  poor  being  limited  in  their  labours  on  account  of  tl^  pro- 
bability of  reduced  importations  of  cotton  ?  While  the  so-called  slaves  weie 
fktteningon  ^od  food,  and  parading  to  their  Sunday  meetings,  in  such  an 
ustonishing  display  of  flounce^  feathers,  and  shirt  coUarSj  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  recognise  the  ^'  Aunte"  and  '^  Uncles^'  of  one's  every-day  a/O" 
quaintance,  wore  not  the  legislators  of  my  own  honoured  England  expe» 
nmentalising  on  haiff  Utile  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  live  vpon  ?  What  oould 
one  argue  when  these  comparisons  were  made  between  free  labour  in  our 
boasted  England,  and  '* slavery  with  plenty?*'  ''Your  terms  of  labour  are 
to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  a  man,  for  the  least  possible  payment ;  you 
pay  him  for  what  he  does,  and  if  he  is  sick  or  maimed  his  payment  ceases* 
uus  capital  taxes  labour  to  the  utmost :  with  us  ^v^\\^  protects  labour.  The 
most  selnsh  man  would  argue  thus :  this  is  my  labourer ;  he  is  sick ;  I  lose 
his  assistance ;  send  for  a  doctor  to  cure  him  quickly ;  he  is  valuable  to  me. 
Selfishness  alone  secures  aid  to  the  enfeebled  slave.  But  we  have  other  ties^ 
and  stronger  ones  in  caring  for  our  own,  *  Slave'  is  a  mere  political  term,  and 
while  you  engage  a  labourer  by  an  hour,  a  day,  or  a  year,  and  pay  hun  so 
long  as  he  is  useful  to  you,  we  engage  our  people  for  life,  and  support  them 
when  they  are  no  longer  useful  to  us.  Our  servants  enjoy  more  privileges 
and  indulgences  than  any  other  labouring  class  in  the  world.*' 

^'Doubts and  fears'*  having  at  length  invalided  the  author,  it  was  by 
mutual  agreement  that  she  lefit  the  Quences  onoe  more  for  Richmond^ 
and  where  the  impossibility  of  getting  out  of  the  country  entailed  a  trip 
to  Yorktown  and  the  camps — the  narrative  of  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  work — and  ultimately  the  entering 
upon  a  new  engagement  at  Warrenton  College.  Nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable:  than  the  sojourn  at  this  latter  place,  notwithstanding  the 
privations  entailed  by^  the  war.  Professors,  ladies,  and  pupils  were  all 
alike  courteous  and  kind,  there  was  very  little  work,  and  offers  were  made 
of  an  increase  of  salary  to  induce  our  author  to  stay,  but  the  temptation 
of  better  society  in  the  family  of  the  Governor  of  Florida  was  too  gi*eat, 
and  change  of  quarters  once  more  ensued. 

The  Miltons,  a  rather  numerous  progeny,  were  as  smiling,  amiable, 
and  obliging  as.  were  all  other  Southerners,  but  the  talents,  manners,  dis«> 
position,  and  character  of  this  pretty  family  were,  we  are  told,  wholly  un- 
trained and  undeveloped.  They  and  their  negroes  were  in  some  respects 
of  congenial  temperaments : 

For  a  time  I  laboured  hard  to  establish  some  system  of  order  and  tidiness, 
but  in  spite  of  blockade  and  scarcity,  torn,  worn,  scribbled  books,  broken 
slates  and  lost  pencils  were  of  every-day  occurrence.  A  great  long  row  of 
books  that  1  had  arranged  on  the  old  piano,  was  one  morning  missing 
entirely ;  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  them,  no  one  had  touched  them 
or  seoi  them,  but.  they  were  gone ! 

"  1  beta  dollar  that  Jim"  (a  negro  boy)  "has  carried  them  off  into  the 
woods,"  said  Johnny. 

«*  Why  should  he  do  that  ?" 

^'  Oh,  just  for  mischief.  I  left  my  violin  here  one  evening,  and  the  next 
day  it  was  gone^  A  long;  time  afterwards,  when  I  was  hunting  in  the  woods,  I 
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found  it  smashed  up  under  the  trees ;  and  I  know  Jim  broke  it  up,  just  for 
mischief."  Thus  the  row  of  books  vanished,  their  loss  borne  amiably  and 
unconcernedly,  without  an  effort  to  recover  them. 

The  author's  negress  attendant — Jane — is  described  as  being  uglier 
and  more  stupid  than  even  Barnes  of  Milbank.  Never,  she  declares,  did 
she  see  such  a  hideous  picture  of  sullen,  dogged  stupidity.  She  had  never 
yet  witnessed  the  infliction  of  corporeal  punishment  on  the  negroes  of  the 
South  ;  but  the  sullen  obstinacy  of  this  Jane,  and  of  another  Arcadian 
negress  with  the  ill-merited  name  of  Flora,  tried  her  temper  so  much  that 
she  was  tempted  to  try  the  effects  of  summary  chastisement;  with  what 
beneficial  results  we  must  leave  her  to  relate  in  her  own  words  : 

She  never  would  bring  in  firewood  before  a  storm  came  on,  and  after 
keeping  one  waiting  shivering  in  the  sudden  change  of  temperature,  she 
invariably  brought  m  three  wet,  straight  logs,  which  she  lay  in  a  compact 
bundle  on  the  andirons,  with  a  few  ignited  pine-wood  chips,  spread  half  a 
foot  below  on  the  bricks.  Of  course,  by  the  time  she  got  down  stairs  the 
fire  was  out,  and  call  as  I  might  I  could  not  induce  her  to  bring  any  more. 
One  of  the  young  ladies,  or  her  mistress,  on  hearing  my  voice,  made  her  come 
back,  which  she  never  would  do  at  my  summons.  Time  after  time  I  showed 
her  how  to  lay  the  logs  loosely,  with  the  pine  chips  between  them ;  but  no, 
always  just  tiie  same  three  wet,  straight  pieces  compactly  placed.  Mrs. 
Milton  thanked  me  more  for  doing  my  own  scolding,  than  for  troubling  her 
to  do  it,  and  had  even  said,  "  Why  don't  you  cuff  her,  Miss  Jones  ?"  I  **  cuff" 
a  negro  I 

The  incorrigible  chattel  was,  however,  so  very  aggravating  and  stubborn 
one  day  about  those  three  wet,  straight,  unignitable  logs,  while  she  persisted 
in  burning  up  all  the  little  dry  pieces  of  pine-wood,  without  arriving  any 
nearer  at  a  fire,  that  I  thought  I  would  try  the  effect  of  cufiing,  and  I  got 
my  hand  quite  ready,  doubled  my  fist  up,  and  began  to  study  where  the 
*'cuff "  could  be  applied  most  effectually.  Then  I  moved  a  little  so  as  to 
sam  very  straight,  and  while  she  remained  sprawling  there,  playing  with  the 
chips  in  a  most  provoking  manner,  I  gave  her  two  great  blows,  just  as  hard 
as  ever  I  could,  upon  her  shoulder.  I  had  so  little  physical  strength  iust 
then  that  the  exertion  put  me  dreadfully  out  of  breath,  and  I  do  not  believe 
she  would  have  known  what  touched  her,  if  she  had  not  turned  round  and 
caught  sight  of  my  hand  still  doubled  up.  It  seemed  to  dawn  upon  her  mind 
that  she  had  been  struck,  and  getting  up  and  fixing  her  black  eyes  on  me 
with  a  terrible  scowl,  holding  up  her  arm,  as  if  to  defend  herself  from  a 

Eugilist,  she  growled  out  in  her  underground  voice,  ^^My  missus  never 
ooped  (whipped)  nieJ'*  Of  the  two,  I  was  by  far  the  more  terrified,  and 
the  more  injured ;  but  still  kept  my  eyes  on  her  as  one  would  on  a  wild 
animal.  I  did  not  know  whether  she  was  going  to  strike  me,  and  she  cer- 
tainly thought  I  was  goin^  to  renew  the  ^*  cuffing,"  the  first  having  been 
scarcely  perceptible ;  but  it  was  much  too  fatiguing  a  process,  and  I  said, 
"  Why  don't  you  do  right  without  obliging  me  to  do  so?" 

"  My  missus  never  hooped  nue-e-e^^  was  repeated,  with  the  eyes  still  frown- 
ing at  me. 

The  result  was  that  my  "  cuffing  "  was  wholly  ineffectual.  The  negro  was 
more  dogged,  stolid,  and  stubborn  than  ever ;  and  1  found  that  it  would  be 
best  to  let  her  alone  until  she  had  quite  forgotten  the  insult  offered  her,  and 
then  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  healing  the  wound,  and  henceforth  try 
to  '*  overcome  evil  with  good." 

That  girl,  in  spite  of  her  temper,  respected  herself,  and  was  really  unhappy, 
from  loneliness  and  want  of  sympathy. 

Some  time  afterwards,  when  very  warm  weather  had  brought  on  the 
summer  tornadoes,  my  second  case  of  corporeal  dbcipline  occurred. 
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Little  Jeff's  nurse.  Flora,  was  one  of  the  most  troublesome,  impudent 
negro  specimens  I  ever  met  with.  It  was  pleasant  enough  to  have  Jen  Davis 
(the  baby)  with  Flora  in  my  room — a  beautiful  apartment,  with  a  piazza 
opening  from  it,  all  to  myself;  and  there  were  many  kinds  of  toys  to  entice 
little  Jeff,  which  Flora  scattered  all  over  the  floor,  where  Jeff  crawled  about 
to  play  with  them. 

When  the  room  was  completely  covered,  until  there  was  not  a  stepping 
place  left,  and  Flora  felt  inclined  for  a  change,  she  had  a  plan  of  exclaiming 
suddenly,  *^  Missus  calls  ;*'  and  snatching  up  the  child,  quick  as  an  arrow 
away  she  darted,  in  spite  of  my  calling  and  screaming,  leaving  every  scrap  on 
the  floor  for  me  to  pick  up. 

The  next  time  she  came,  pretending  Jeff  wanted  very  much  to  come  and 
see  me  (intelligent  baby  of  six  months  t)ld !)»  she  promised  to  put  away  the 
toys  if  I  would  allow  them  to  be  on  the  floor  for  Jeff.  Perhaps  she  would 
collect  one  or  two,  and  then  contrive  an  excuse  to  run  off  with  the  baby, 
saying  she  would  be  **  back  directly,"  and  that  was  the  last  of  her. 

One  sultry  afternoon,  I  was  sitting  by  the  door  opening  upon  the  piazza, 
opposite  the  room  door,  and  between  two  open  windows.  Suddenly  a 
summer  tornado  came  on,  and  before  I  had  time  to  collect  my  brushes — for  I 
was  copying  a  flower — the  curtains  were  flapping,  one  chair  was  blown  half 
across  the  room,  the  little  table  at  which  I  sat  would  have  been  upset  by  the 
ffale  had  I  not  leant  heavily  upon  it,  and  my  papers  were  whirling  like 
feathers  about  the  floor. 

Flora  was  in  the  hall  outside,  and  I  called  to  her  to  come  auickly  to  shut 
the  windows,  while  I  held  the  table,  and  kept  my  arms  over  the  things  upon 
it.  Flora  came  as  leisurely  as  a  person  walkmg  in  her  sleep.  **  Quick, 
Flora  !  shut  the  door  I"  She  was  not  quick  by  any  means,  and  gave  the  door 
a  little  push,  the  wind  instantlv  dashing  it  open  as  if  to  tear  it  off  its  hinges. 

"  Shut  it,  Flora !"  (another  little  push).  "  Shut  it  ^rmly-^latch  it  I"  No, 
she  would  not ;  and  I  was  pinned  to  the  table,  to  keep  paint-box,  glasses, 
flowers,  and  papers  together. 

About  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  of  trying,  she  latched  the  door,  and  then 
advanced  in  the  same  slow,  impudent  manner,  staring  about  her  without  an 
effort  to  close  the  window,  which,  by  this  time  had  admitted  the  rain  and 
hail  two  or  three  yards  into  the  room,  in  a  large  pool,  with  everything  satu- 
rated near  it.  The  door  once  secured,  the  current  of  air  was  checked,  and 
my  hands  released.  As  the  ^^  she  imp  of  darkness''  sauntered  past  me  to 
stare  at  what  was  on  the  table,  instead  of  going  directly  to  dose  the  window, 
I  gave  her  a  tremendous  (to  me)  slap  on  the  side  of  her  head,  and  said, 
"  Quick !  shut  the  window." 

"  Oh,  laws-a-me.  Miss  Jones !  see  what  mighty  bis  haill" 

Was  I  sleeping  or  waking  ?  The  latter ;  for  my  hand  was  tingling  dread- 
fully, and  my  wrist  was  nearly  dislocated  by  the  force  I  had  used.  I  was 
trembline  all  over  with  the  effort,  and  she  was  not  aware  of  the  blow !  I 
don't  believe  the  creature  had  even  felt  me. 

Those  were  the  two  instances  in  my  Southern  experience  of  punishing 
negroes.  In  both  cases  I  came  off  so  much  the  greater  sufferer,  that  I  con- 
cluded the  means  did  not  answer  the  purpose  ;  and  if  I  lived  twenty  years 
more  in  the  South,  nothing  would  ever  induce  me  to  strike  a  negro  again. 

These  delightful  specimens  of  black  humanity  monopolised  all  the 
fruit  in  the  garden  and  orchard,  just  as  some  white  servants  do  at  home. 
Until  water-melons  came  into  season,  one  plateful  of  plums  was  the  first 
and  last  fruit  that  was  rescued  from  a  whole  garden  and  orchard  full,  and 
that  in  Florida — the  land  of  flowers  and  iiruit !  It  has  been  said  that 
President  Lincoln's  emancipation  proclamation  was  as  much  aimed  at  the 
combatants  in  the  South,  with  the  view  to  drive  them  home  to  their 
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plantaiions  to  look  after  their  n^roes,  as  intended  to  raise  the  negroes 
iiiemselves  ii^retolt.  The  following  anecdote  of  the  neg^o  **hoss,"  or 
steward,  in  the  cotton  plantations,  illustrates  the  point  in  question,  and 
18  the  more  interesting,  as  occurrii^  in  Florida)  the  very  state  recently 
iiivaded  t>y  armed  negroes  under  Federal  officers : 

These  people,  whom  I-  used  tx>  come  upon  quite  suddenly,  on  emerging  from 
our  little  path  in  the  woods  upon  the  cotton-Md,  erinced  the  same  fear- 
leas  freedom  of  manner  towards  *^  white  folk"  that  Was  so  remarkable  in 
Virginia.  Whether  I  noticed  thfem  or  net,  a  sahitatiou'was  not  long  in  greet- 
ing me. 

^*  Yon  be  aUers  a  hunting^  weeds^  am^  you,  missus  P  What's  the  use  an' 
them?'-  0» seeing  me  emamine  the  cotten  plants,  and  no  doubt  investing  me 
vpith  the  quaiijties  of  a  connoisseur,  the  '*  boss"  uncle  asked^  "  How^s  Muster 
Milton'm cotton  crop  a  comin'  on,  mistis  ^'*' 

"  It's  very  fine  inJteed^already  in  bloom/* 

That  waBsi  the  b^inning  of  JPune,  and  die  news  did  not  appear  very  welcome 
tOttbeman/ 

^^  Weill  I  I<  redoon  there  isn't  maniy  that  cftn  he&t  tit  at  making  cotton.    We 
can  make  more  out  o'  one  piece  o*  land* tban  most  ^Iks,  /reckon." 
.  ^^¥o«r.>;field  looks,  very  fine,  but  Genei^  l^lton's  is  neatrlytwo  weeks  for- 
wardeor.  .It has  been  in  biossom  mere  than  a  week,  and  some  of  it  is  nearly 
in  boll." 

That  was  Worse' aewfr^  still,'  aAd  the  man- 'beeakfteqt^te' self-important  as  he 
replied,  >^i>allBrs  likes  what  /do,  tb  be  just  about  the  best  as  can  be  done.  I 
don't  like  fimao  other  hands ^  get  a  hiCffiui  of  otlrs.-  That's  what  I  allers  aim 
at,^'!  he  added,  as  he  todc  aiself-ssKiisfied  Survey  of  his  crop.  That  negro  was 
one  of  ten  thousand :  such  emulation  is  very  rare  among  them. 

'Hbrne'-sfeftriess-^fiScferiess  induced  by  climate,  despondency,  and  morbid 
anx5ety-T-,sqon  drove  the  author  forth  froip.  Florida  (where,  by-Uie-by,  she 
visits  .w;tl(i^a  {9^..df^  oi  buying  A  noble  estate  at  ten  cents  an  acre)  up  the 
Chattf^^ahiei  and  acresSiGveorgia  tc>  Charleston  and  Bichmond,  at 
which  lattes  city  slienldteaiely  obtained  a  past  to  the  Northern  States. 
Slie-thti8«6()«ttl^  OP  rather  writes,  of  what  she  saw  of  the  <^  down -trodden 
slaves"  in  Georgia : 

Ne^ss^t^  QpmpelUd  me^  to.  cQnti«ue :my.  journey  on  the  Sabbath>day ;  and 
what  4^  1  j$,ee throughout thitti Sui^ay  jouraey?  Crowds  of.slaves  in  gayest 
attire,  botn  men  and  women,  getting  on  and  ofi*  the  train  at  every  country 
''s^toppiiijip  place ;"  more  paxticularly  at  Americas  andCuthbert,  two  towns 
of  Georgia.  ,  'VS^^here  were,  they  going,  in  dresses  mere  expensive  than  many 
of^  their  own  masters  and  mistresses^  in  those  times  of  blockade  and  economy  ? 
Spmc.iQ  a.dJstaQt  qhurcbi  soxn^.jto  exchange  visits  at  a  neighbouring  planta- 
tion, and  some  merely  to  eiyoy  tbe.ride^«tiaerry,.noisyj  loquacious  creatures, 
wholly  ,1j^lCQ]^cio^s^  of  icare  or  anxiety ;  while  on  the  platform  at  the  roadside 
stk^on  stood  groups  of  grayerl^king  thoughtfijd  me%.who  only  lifted  their 
eyes  £:p^„|^.g;r9nnd  tpi give  a. nod  to  theitegro  slasire,  who  persisted  in  at- 
tracting tJtie  at4;^iion  of  "  i|f)a9aanx..  My  heart  grew  sick  at  the  contrast,  while 
I  rdSected  that  it  is  these  very  slaves  for  whom  the  whole  world  is  now  being 
brought  into  calamity.  I  took  particular  notiqe  4>f  the  dresses  of  scune  of  the 
negro  bfiUes^yiiAfh  w^i^e  pot  only  expensive,  but  in  excellent  taste;  and  so 
Wi^e  ^ps<^  of  their  ^^<2^v.^ho  sported  heavy  gold  rings  and  chains,  tasteful 
neckties,  ax^.T^ho. held  the  fans  and  psurasols  of  their  companions,  assisted 
thcni  intq  th^.icatriag^<  and  treated  them  to  wat^-melons,  with  all  the  dig- 
nity of  It^sp^^Xp^^-^tV^^^^^i^  ■       ■ -■ 

Once  among  the  Federals,  she^footh  conversed  isi  great  deaf  about  the 
Soutfaerbers)  and'  heard^  itouch  that  was  said  about  the  prospects  of  the 
waf/  Onie  Federal  officer  said,  among  other  things : 
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''  Much  as  it  would  have  been  against  my  feelings  a  year  ago  to  harbour 
such  a  thought,  I  am  now  convinced  that  we  must  go  on  with  this  war  until 
the  country  is  cleared  of  them"  (the  Southerners). 

"  And  you  must  annihilate  them  before  you  conquer  them,  for  they  will 
never  come  back  to  the  Union,"  I  told  him. 

*'  Oh,  you  need  not  tell  us  that.  When  we  get  possession  of  Richmond  we 
shall  bring  them  to  their  senses.  We  are  now  preparing  to  attack  them  by  a 
concerted  movement  on  all  sides  at  once.  Nothing  can  save  them :  look  at 
our  vastly  superior  numbers  compared  with  theirs." 

Just  think  of  my  listening  to  such  things,  and  not  being  able  to  warn  the 
"  vastly"  inferior  "  numbers"  of  devoted  rebels ;  though  I  knew  they  pos- 
sessed one  advantage  that  their  enemies  could  not  boast^  which  was  a  spirit 
and  courage  that  made  up  for  their  deficiency  of  numbers.  But  I  merely 
said,  "  Excuse  me,  you  may  possess  Richmond  and  all  Virginia ;  Charleston, 
Savannah,  and  Mobile  besides,  and  it  will  make  no  difference." 

I  said  that,  and  a  great  deal  more,  and  was  quite  surprised  at  my  own 
boldness ;  but  I  resolved  that  if  I  could  do  anything  to  convince  them  of  the 
uselessness  of  prosecuting  the  war,  I  would  do  so.  We  also  talked  on  the 
emancipation  question,  and  he  asked  me  what  the  "  rebels"  thought  of  it.  I 
told  him  they  thought  that  the  Northern  President  in  this,  only  gave  fresh 
proof  of  his  short-sightedness,  and  total  misapprehension  of  Southern 
character. 

"  How  will  I^ncoln's  proclamation  scheme  affect  these  people  ?" 

"  Some  will  never  know  of  it,  God  be  thanked !  Some  will  never  leave 
their  homes  and  masters,  if  they  do  hear  of  it.  But  some,  no  doubt,  will  hear 
of  it,  and  also  take  advantage  of  it,  as  the  negroes  of  New  Orleans  are 
doing." 

*^  Do  you  not  think  that  the  greater  part  of  them  will  rise,  and  try  to  escape 
to  our  people  ?" 

^'  How  can  they  escape  to  the  borders  from  the  far-off  interior  without  the 
risk  of  discovery,  which  would  be  certain  death,  or  else  the  risk  of  starvation 
and  of  suffering  which  they  have  never  known  before  ?  Nothing  but  misery 
can  result  from  such  a  scheme;  misery  to  the  slaves  and  grief  to  their 
masters,  when  compelled  to  resort  to  such  fearful  extremes  as  will  be  forced 
upon  them." 

**  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  are  very  few  of  our  pepple  who  approve  of 
the  scheme,  nor  yet  that  of  arming  the  negroes  to  nght  in  the  ranks.  I 
believe  three-fourths  of  us  would  resign  if  Lincoln  persists  in  carrying  it 
out." 

'*  Besides,  what  right  has  Mr.  Lincoln  to  send  messages  to  the  Southerners^ 
servants  any  more  than  you  have  to  give  permission  to  your  neighbour's 
coachman  to  take  a  trip  in  the  Great  Eastern  f*^ 

**  We  don^t  reall^r  want  to  interfere  with  slavery,  it  isn't  that  we  care  so 
much  about ;  but  it*s  this  thing  of  having  the  U  nion  broken  up :  we  can't 
allow  tAat.  I  have  been  in  the  South  myself,  and  I  don't  find  so  much  fault 
with  slavery ;  but  you  see  the  niggers  stay  at  home  and  work  while  all  the  white 
men  go  and  fight.  Now  if  it  were  not  for  them,  their  masters  would  be 
obliged  to  stay  at  home  and  cultivate  their  own  land,  as  our  men  do,  or  starve, 
and  that  would  so  reduce  thdr  army  that  there  would  be  no  chance  for  them. 
That's  what  our  government  is  up  to." 

^*  Supposing  they  do  hear  of  the  proclamation,  as  a  few  of  them  may,  but 
with  very  confused  notions  of  what  it  means ;  how  are  they  to  get  away  ? 
Would  an^  of  the  Southern  armj  allow  a  band  of  negroes  to  pass  their  lines 
with  the  mtendon  of  escape  without  shootins  them  down,  aher  such  a  pro- 
clamation as  Lincoln's  ?  It  will  simply  drive  &e  negroes  to  their  destruction. 
Removed  from  authority  the  negro  is  a  savage." 

*^  The^  are  so  confounded  proud,  those  Secessionists.  The  wont  thing  in 
slavery  is,  that  labour  is  disgraced  by  it.    Those  slave-holding  aristocrat! 
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look  down  upon  us  for  tlie  yerj  thinji;  that  we  pride  ourselves  most  upon. 
We  respect  people  all  the  more  when  they  help  themselves.'' 

^'  That  is  very  true  and  praiseworthy.  I  have  observed  with  regret  what 
YOU  mention  to  be  the  case.  Slavery  is  certainly  an  obstacle  to  progress, 
both  of  the  white  and  the  coloured  race.'* 

*'  They  keep  their  negroes  ignorant,  to  hide  their  degraded  position  fi*om 
them." 

*'  Excuse  me,  I  think  not.  I  have  met  with  many  very  intelligent  negroes, 
slaves,  and  feel  convinced  that  when  left  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
their  owners,  they  will  be  educated  much  more  than  at  present.  The 
South^mers  choose  to  manage  their  own  servants,  and  have  been  more 
rigorous  of  late  years  on  account  of  the  abolition  rage.  Slavery  will  wear 
itself  out,  and  this  is  its  only  remedy." 

An  innkeeper  at  Baltimore  declared* that,  if  any  of  the  Southern 
generals  were  to  appear  in  that  city,  they  would  rise  as  one  man.  They 
were  only  waiting  their  opportunity.  Of  the  grand  Corcoran  ovation, 
she  heard  one  gentleman  say :  '^  They  are  only  making  a  tool  of  him,  to 
get  up  an  Irish  brigade."  We  cannot  leave  this  interesting  and  decidedly 
very  instructive  work,  witJsiout  culling  another  specimen  of  transatlantic 
discussion : 

Colonel  or  General  Corcoran  was  being  upheld  by  a  Northern  gentleman, 
and  was  represented  to  have  been  imprisoned  in  the  *'  Tombs,''  and  to  have 
been  kept  *^  over  a  dead-house" — no  such  places  existing  in  the  South,  that  I 
ever  heard  of. 

An  English  gentleman,  who  had  not  long  since  left  the  South,  took  up  the 
siibject,  and  warmly  excLaimed,  ^'I  was  in  Hichmond  while  Colonel  Corcoran 
was  imprisoned  there,  saw  many  persons  who  visited  his  prison,  and  know 
that  this  statement  is  entirely  false,  and  that  until  his  condition  was  changed, 
as  a  means  of  warning  to  the  Federal  government  that  it  should,  by  undue 
violence  to  Southern  prisoners,  be  held  responsible  for  his  life,  he  was  treated 
as  a  sentleman  and  prisoner  of  war,  and  amply  furnished  with  whatever  com- 
forts Richmond  itself  afforded.'' 

A  Southerner  added,  "  These  things  are  written  in  order  to  deepen  the 
hatred  and  stimulate  the  revenge  with  which  the  war  is  now  being  carried  on." 

"If  the  Union  party  in  the  Korth  are  firm  in  proclaiming  'Deadi  rather 
than  dismemberment,'  the  Southerners  are  much  more  determined  in  saying 
*  Extermination  rather  than  submission,'  "  said  a  gentleman  from  New 
Orieans, 

The  former  replied,  ^'  And  as  to  union,  it  is  not  power  we  crave,  but  peace. 
It  is  to  escape  the  contact  of  *  Yankees'  altogether,  under  any  and  every  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  if  President  Davis  were  appointed  Military  Dictator,  King, 
or  even  Emperor  of  the  North,  I  firmly  believe  he  would  decline  the  privilege 
of  ruling  Yankee  subjects." 

'*  The  Yankees  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  South ; 
and  one  object  is  to  lure  away  the  negro  labourers  in  order  more  easily  to 
'  starve  their  masters  into  submission,' "  rejoined  the  Louistanian. 

^^ Starve. !  that's  the  old  story  again.  Can  they  starve  us  in  such  a  country 
as  ours  ?  Look  at  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  what  large  wheat-growing  states 
they  are ;  they  would  supply  the  English  market  as  well  as  our  own,  so  soon 
as  our  ovm  ports  are  opened,  as  they  have  already  done  through  Northern 
ports  before  the  war.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  ^  bread  stufis'  idien  peace  and 
agriculture  go  hand  in  hand,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  others.  There  is  not 
modi  danger  of  our  starving ;  we  have  only  to  plant  com  instead  of  cotton." 

"  ExacUy  so,"  replied  the  gentleman  from  New  Orleans;  ^*  but  no  cotton 
will  be  planted  if  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  sale,  and  another  year  of  bloodshed, 
wliich  is  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  wiU  ensue,  and  another  year  of  snfiering  for 
your  Englbh  fiictory  hands." 
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"  Let  neutrality  display  itself  in  trading  with  all  ports,  or  none,  and  then 
the  war  would  soon  be  over — that's  what  I  think,"  said  the  Englishman  from 
the  South. 

"  But  we  should  not  permit  you  to  open  our  ports :  the  raising  of  the 
blockade  would  be  followed  by  war,"  said  the  Northern  gentleman  ;  "  and 
what  would  be  the  use  of  your  attempting  to  fight  us  P  you  would  only  get 
whipped  again,  as  you  were  before.'* 

"  As  to  that,  it  was  our  blood  that  fought  your  battles,*'  retorted  John  Bull ; 
"  the  States  were  inhabited  by  people  of  different  mettle  then  than  they  are 
now.  You  have  too  much  on  your  hands  already,  and  are  going  headlong  to 
ruin.  Recognition  of  the  South  would  be  more  likely  to  bring  your  govern- 
ment to  its  senses,  with  so  large  an  anti-war  party  already  rampant ;  and  you 
find  it  too  hard  a  matter  to  raise  men  and  furnish  artillery  to  conquer  the 
South  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  England  or  Canada  either ;  and  what  would 
you  do  between  all  three  ?*' 

**  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  Yankee,  "  you  underrate  our  power ;  we  have 
bad  upwards  of  a  million  in  the  field,  and  don't  miss  our  men.  We  shall  now 
raise  six  hundred  thousand  more,  and  as  many  more  to  back  Ihem  when  thej 
are  gone." 

What  a  wholesale  extermination  way  of  talking,  and  how  horrible  that 
sounded !  though  it  was  but  too  true,  as  I  had  seen  so  lately,  and  where  theif 
armies  were  composed  chiefly  of  foreigners ;  but  I  could  not  help  wishing 
that  they  did  miss  their  men  much  more,  and  realised  the  horrors  of  the  war 
they  were  waging,  which  perhaps  would  have  induced  them  to  put  an  end  to 
it  without  such  reddess  sacrifice  of  life.  Yet  I  had  heard  the  Northern  people 
dedare  (among  themselves)  that  the  factories  were  losing  their  best  hands ; 
and  out  West,  that  the  farmers  ofiered  three  dollars  a  day  for  labourers. 

Another  day  they  were  talking  of  slavery,  and  the  Yankee  gentleman  wai 
speaking  of  the  Southerners  leaving  their  negroes  to  take  care  of  themselves^ 
while  they  made  good  their  own  escape. 

My  fellow-countryman  again  took  up  the  cudgels,  and  spoke  of  the  sacri- 
fice the  owners  were  obliged  to  make  when  they  had  fled,  with  the  Federal 
gun-boats  firing  on  them.  He  said  one  lady  had  informed  him  that  she  had 
saved  three  negroes  out  of  two  hundred.  Another  had  brought  away  one 
out  of  fifty,  and  so  on.  And  these  were  carried  away  in  prefisrence  to 
clothing,  jewellery,  or  other  valuables,  which  would  have  occupied  less  space, 
less  care,  and  required  no  food  and  lodging.  Valuables  of  all  description 
were  left  to  the  enemy. 

An  English  lady  observed,  ^'  If  the  helpless  and  old  ones  were  left  behind, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  a  sad  consequence  of  the  invasion,  and  not 
the  neglect  of  owners." 

I  thought  of  sable  Jane  in  Florida. 

"  The  nesTo  slaves  are  better  off  than  our  paupers,"  said  th«  Englishman, 
^^  under  ordinary  times,  but  now  are  in  a  more  enviable  condition  in  every 
way,  as  they  know  not  the  want  of  food  or  clothing,  while  the  state  of  our 
starving  poor  is  only  one  of  the  frightful  consequences  of  the  war." 

There  is  something  veiy  suggestive  in  the  last  remark,  which  we  have 
before  alluded  to  in  other  words.  And  yet  we  are  told  by  the  Manchester 
School  that  political  economy  is  a  science  !  Is  it  science  that,  in  Eng- 
land, a  whole  nation  should  be  encouraging  idleness  by  continuing  a  pro- 
longed support,  when  other  fields  of  labour,  or  other  regions  for  employ- 
menty  are  open  to  the  industrious  and  enterprising  ?  or  is  it  science  that, 
in  the  Souihern  States,  the  £ne  old  families  should  be  fighting  and  their 
&milies  sulFering  all  kinds  of  losses  and  privations,  while  their  negroes 
and  negresses  are  living  in  luxury,  and  wallowing  in  insolence,  dress,  and 
extravagance,  if  not  wantonness  P - 
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The  fiuilimer  wa6<  drawing  towards  its  close ;  and  so  was  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Qodolpbin,  Crosse,  and  Godolphin.-^If  we  adhere  to  the 
style  6f  the  dd-fititt,  we  only  do  as  Prior's  Ash  did,  Mr.  Crosse,  you 
have  heard,  was  out  of  it  actually  and  officially,  but  people,  in  speak- 
ing or  writ^^  df  the  'firm,  forgot  to  leave  out  bis  name.  One  or  two 
maddened  sufferers  raised  a  question  of  bis  liability  in  their  hopeless 
desperation ;  but  they  gained  nothing  by  the  taciotk)n :  Mr.  Orosse  was 
as  legally  s^jiarated  firom  the  Gk)dblp&ins  as  if  he  had  never  been  con- 
nected with  tbem.-^The  labour,  the  bonfiKiion,  and  the  doubt,  attendant 
upon  most  bankruptcieiii  was  nearly  over,  and  creditors  knew  the  best 
and  the  worst*  The  dividends  would  be^  to  use  a  common  expression, 
shamefully  small,  when  all  was  told:  they  might  have  been  even 
toaller  (not  much,  though)  but  that  Lord  Averil's  daim  on  the 
sixteen  thousand  pounds,  the  value  of  the  bonds,  was  not  allowed  to 
enter  iuto  it.  Those  bonds  and  all  connected  with  them  were  sunk  in 
silenbe  so  complete,  that  at  length  some  outsiders  began  to  ask  whether 
tbey  and  their  reported  loss  had  not  been  a  myth  altogether. 

Thomas  Godolphin  had  given  up  everjrthing,  even  to  the  watch  in 
Ms  pocket,  the  signet  rkig  upon  his  finger.  The  latter  was  returned 
to  him.  The  jewellery  of  the  Miss  Gddolphins  was  given  up.  Maria's 
jewellery  was  given  up.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  that  was  not 
given  up.  The  fortune  of  the  Miss  G-odolphins,  consisting  of  money 
and  bank  shares^  was  of  course  gone  with  the  rest.  The  money  had 
been  in  the  bank  s^t  interest ;  the  shares  were  now  worthless.  Janet 
alone  had  an  annuity  of  about  a  hundred  a  year,  which  nothing  could 
deprive  her  of :  the  rest  of  the  Oodolphins  were  reduced  to  beggary. 
Worse  off,  wer^  they^  than  any  of  their  clamorous  creditors ;  since, 
for  them,  all  had  gone :  houses,  lands,  moneys  furniture,  personal  be- 
longings. But  that  Thomas  Gk>do)pbin  would  not  long  be  in  a  land 
where  these  things  are  required,  it  might  have  been  a  question  how  he 
was  for  the  luture  to  get  sufficient  of  them  to  live. 

The  arrangement  hinted  at  by  Lord  AveriL  had  been  carried  out, 
and  that  noUeman  was  now  the  owner  of  Ashlydyat  and  all  that  it 
contained.  It  may  have  been  a  little  departing  from  the  usual  order 
of  i&e  law  m  sndi  cases,  to  dispose  of  it  by  private  arrangement ;  but 
it  had  been  done  with  the  full  consent  of  all  parties  concerned.  Even 
the  creditoito,  who  of  course  showed  themsdves  ready  to  cavil  at  every- 
thing, were  glad  that  the  cost  of  a  public  sale  by  auctbn  should  be 
avoided.    A  price  had  been  put  upon  Ashlydyat,  and  Lord  Averil 
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gave  it  without  a  dissentient  word ;  and  the  purchase  of  the  furniture, 
as  it  stood,  was  undoubtedly  advantageous  to  the  sellers. 

Yes,  Ashljdyat  bad  gone  from  the  Godolphins.  But  Thomas  and 
his  sisters  remained  in  it.  There  had  beeil  no  battle  with  Thomas  on 
the  score  of  his  remaining.  Lord  Averil  had  clasped  his  friend's  hands 
within  his  own,  and  in  a  word  or  two  of  emotion  had  given  him  to 
understand  that  his  chief  satisfaction  in  its  purchase  had  been  the 
thought  that  he,  Thomas,  would  remain  in  his(  own  home,  as  long — as 

long Thomas  G-odolphin  understood  the  broken  words :  as  long 

as  he  had  need  of  one.  *'  IS  othing  would  induce  me  to  enter  upon  my 
habitation  in  it  until  then,"  continued  Lord  Averil.  "  So  be  it,"  said 
Thomas,  quietly,  for  he  fully  cbmpt6hdtided  thcf  feeling,  and  the  grati- 
fication'it  brought  to  the  conferr^  of  the  obligation.  ^'I  sliaU  not 
keep  you  out  of  it  Itoig,.  Averil*'^  The  same  worda^  almost  the  same 
words  that 'Sir  George  Qodolphin  had  once  spoken  to  his  son :  '"I  shall 
not  keep  you  and  Ethel  long  out  of  Ashlydyat.'^ 

So  Thomas  remained  at  Ashlydyat  with  his  broken  health,  and  the 
weeks  had  gone  on ;  aiid  the  summer  was  now  dpawing  to  an  end,  and 
more  things  beside  it.  Thomas  Qt>dolph]b,was  beginning  to  be  better 
understood  than  he  had  beenatthjB  time  of  the  otiasb^  and  peopl^  were 
repentii^  of  the  eruel  blame  they  had  so  freely  htltled  upon  him.  The 
early  smart,  of  thet  blow  had  faded  a^ay,  and  with  it  the  prejudice  which 
had^BJustiy^  though  not  unnaturally,  distorted  tbiQir  judgm^at,  and 
buried  for  the  time  all  kixkdlyimlpulse.  Perhaps  tiieretiPiiA^ot  a  single 
ereditor,  whatever  might  be  •  the  ^extent  of  the  damage  he  ^ad  sufiered 
by  the  bank,  but  would  have  stretehed  out  his  haad  and  given  morQ 
gold^  if  by  that  means  he  eould  have  saved  the  life  of  Thomas  G-odol- 
phin. They  leaimt  tO:  remember  that  the  fault  had  not  lain  with  him : 
they  believed'  that  ^if  hf  the  sacri/fice  <if  his  owut  1^«  he  could  have 
avertedthe  calamity  he  would  havq  cheerfully  saarifioed  it;^  they  knew 
that  hisdayv  were  as  one  long  mournings  fof  themi^  indiiddually-nand 
they  took  shame  to  themselves*  for  hav&lig  been  so  bitt^  against  him, 
Thomas  Gbddlphin^        f  •  -      ^ 

Not  so  in  regard  to  Geoi^e.  He  did  not  regain  his  place  in  their 
estimatiim:  aiid  if  they  could  have  hoisted  Mr.  George  on  a  pole  in 
front  of  the  bank  and  cast  at  him  a  few  rotten  ^gs  and  Mother  agree* 
able  missiles^  it  had  been  a  comforting  relief  to  their  spleen.  Had 
George  been  condemned  to  stand  atthe  -bar  of  a  public  tiuounal  by  the 
noblooiaa  he  had  so  defraiided>  half  Prior' s  A^h  would  ha\^  gone  to 
recreate  tbeir  fiBelings  by  staring^  at  him  during  the;  tiriai,  tod  made  it 
into  a  day  of  jubilee/  Harsh  epithets,  exceediiCLgiy  unpleasant  when 
taken  personally,  were  freely  lavished  on  him,  and  would  be  for  a  long 
while  to  come.  ^Qhad  wronged  them :  and  time  alone  will  suffice  to 
wash  the  ever-present  remembrance  of  such  wrbtigs  out. ,  '^ 

He  had  been  at  Prior's  Ash.  Ghty  George  stilL  So  far  as  could  be 
seen,  the  calamity  had  not  much  affected  him.  Not  a  line  showed 
itself  on  his  fair,  smooth  brow,  not  a  shade  less  of  colour  on  bis  bright 
cheek,  not  a  grey  thread  in  his  luxuriant  hair,  not  a  doiid  in  his  dark 
blue  eye.  Handsmae,  fascinating,  iattractive  as  ever  was  George  Go* 
d(dphiii :  and  he  really  seemed  to  be  as  gay  and  light  of  temperament. 
When  anj  ill-used  creditor  attached  him  outright— -as  some  did,  through 
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a  casual  meeting  in  the  street;  or  o^er  lucky  ehanee— G«orge  wa» 
triumphant  Gec»<ge  still.  !N^ot  a  bit  of  shame  did  he  seem  to  take  to 
himself-— but  so  sunny,  so  fascinating  waa  be,  as  he  held  the  bands  of 
the  half-relueta&t  grumbler,  and  protested  it  should  all  come  right 
sometime,  that  the  enemy  was  won  ov^r  to  conciliation  for  the  passing 
moment.  It  \ra8  impossible  to  help  admiring  George  Godolphin;  it 
was  impossible,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  him,  not  to  be  taken 
with  his  frank  plausibility :  the  crustiest  sufferer  of  them  all  was  in  a 
degree  subdued  by  it.  Prior^s  Ash  und^nstood  that  the  officers  of  the 
bankruptcy  "  badgered"  George  a  great  deal  when  under  his  examina- 
tions, but'George  only  seemed  to  come  out  of  it  the  more  triumphant. 
Safe  on  the  score  of  Lord  ATeril,  all  the  rest  was  in  comparison  light ; 
and  easy  George  never  lost  his  good  humour  or  his  self-possessicoi. 
He  appeared  to  come  scot-free  out  of  ererything.  Those  falsified 
accounts^in  the  bank  books,  that  many  another  might  hare  been  held 
responsible  for  and  punished,  he  emerged  from  harmless.  It  was  con- 
jectured that  the  full  extent  of  these  false  entriea  never  was  discovered 
by  the  commissioners :  Thomas  Godolphin  and  Mr.  Hurde  alone  could 
have  told  it:  and  Thomas  preferred  to  let  the  odium  of  loosely-kept 
books,  of  reckless  expenditure  of  money,  fall  upon  himself,  rather  than 
betray  George,  Were  the  whole  thing  laid  bare  and  declared,  ifc  could 
not  bring  a  single  fraction  of  benefit  to  the  creditors,  so,  in  that  point 
of  view,  it  was  as  well  to  let  it  rest.  Are  these  careless,  sanguine,  gay- 
tempered  men  always  lucky  P  It  has  been  so  asserted ;  and  I  do  think 
there's  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it.  Most  unequivocally  lucky  in  this 
instance  was  George  Godolphin. 

It  was  of  no  eartlily  use  asking  him  where  all  the  money  had  gone 
—to  what  use  this  sum  had  been  put,  to  what  use  the  other — George 
could  not  tell.  He  could  not  tell  any  more  than  they  could ;  he  was 
as  much  perplexed  over  it  as  they  were.  He  ran  his  white  hand  un- 
consciously through  his  shining  golden  hair,  hopelessly  trying  his  best 
to  account  for  a  great  many  items  that  nobody  living  could  have  ac- 
counted for.  All  in  vain.  Heedless,  off'-handed  GecMrge  Ghodolphin ! 
He  appeared  before  those  inquisitive  officials  somewhat  gayer  in  attire 
than  was  needful.  A  sober  suit,  rather  of  the  seedy  .order,  than  bran 
new,  might  be  deemed  appropriate  at  such  a  time ;  but  George  Go- 
dolphin gave  no  indication  of  consulting  any  such  rules  of  propriety. 
George  Grodolphin*s  refined  good  taste  had  kept  him  from  falling  into 
the  loose  and  easy  style  of  dress  which  some  men  so  strangely  favour 
in  the  present  day,  putting  a  gentleman  in  outward  aspect  on  a  level 
with  the  roughs  of  society.  George,  though  no  coxcomb,  had  been 
addicted  to  dress  well  and  expensively ;  and  George  appeared  inclined 
to  do  the  same  thing  still.  They  could  not  take  him  to  task  on  the 
score  of  his  fine  broadcloth,  or  of  his  neatly-finished  boot ;  but  they 
did  bend  their  eyes  meaningly  on  the  massive  gold  chain  which  crossed 
his  white  waistcoat ;  on  the  costly  appendages  which  dangled  from  it ; 
on  the  handsome  gold  repeater  which  he  more  than  onee  took  out,  as 
if  weary  of  the  passing  hours.  Mr.  George  received  a  gentle  hint  that 
those  articles,  however  ornamental  to  himself,  must  be  confiscated  to 
the  bankruptcy ;  and  he  resigned  them  with  a  good  grace.  The  news 
of  this  little  incident  travell^  abroad,  as  an  interesting  anecdote  con- 
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Bected  wiUi  the  prooeedings,  and  the  next  time  George  saw  Charlotte 
Pain,  she  told  him  hewas  a  fool  to  walk  into  the  eamp  of  the  PhiHiE^ 
tines  with  pretty  things  about  him.  But  Garget  was  not  irilfollj  dis- 
honest (if  you  can  by  any  possibility  understand  that  assertion,  after 
what  you  know  of  his  past  doings),  and  he  replied  to  Charlotte  that  it 
was  only  right  the  creditors  should  make  spoil  of  bis  watch  and  any- 
thing else  he  possessed.  The  truth,  were  it  defined,  beings  ^t  Qe^r&d 
was  Mily  dishonest  when  driven  so  to  bet.  He  had  made  free  with  the 
btmds  oiliosd  Ayeril,  bnt  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  meanness  of 
hiding  his  personal  tnnkets. 

Three  or  four  times  now  had  George  been  at  Prior's  Ash*  People 
wondered  why  he  did  not  remain ;  what  it  was  that  took  him  again  and 
again  to  London.  The  yery  instant  he  found  tiut  he  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  at  PruMr's  Ash,  away  he  flew;  not  to  return  to  it  again 
nntdl  imperatively  demanded.  The  plain  fact  was  thai  Mr.  Ge<»ge  did 
not  like  to  face  Prior's  Ash.  Por  all  the  easy  seLf-possessioDy  the  gay 
good  humour  he  displayed  to  its  inhabitants,  the  place .  had  become 
utterly  distasteful  to  him,  almost  unbearable ;  he  shunned  it  and  hated 
it  as  a  pious  Eoman  Catholic  hates  and  shuns  purgatory.  Poor  that 
reason,  and  for  no  other,  Gkorge  did  his  best  to  escape  fK>m  it. 

He  had  seen  Lord  AveriL  And  his  fair  face  had  betrayed  its  shame 
as  he  said  a  few  words  of  apology  for  what  he  had  done — <if  thanks  for 
the  clemency  shown  him — of  promises  for  the  future.  "  If  I  live,  I'U 
make  it  good  to  you,"  he  murmured.  '^  I  did  not  think  to  ^ieal  them, 
Averil ;  I  did  not,  on  my  solemn  word  of  honour.  I  thought  I  should 
have  replaced  them  before  anything  could  be  known.  Your  asking  for 
them  impiediately — that  you  should  do  so  seemed  like  a  fatality — ^upset 
everything.  But  for  that  I  might  have  weathered  it  all,  and  the  house 
would  not  have  gone.  It  was  no  light  pressure  that  forced  me  to  touch 
them-<-Heaven  alone  knows  the  need  and  the  temptation." 

And  the  meeting  between  the  brothers  P  No  eye  saw  it ;  no  ear 
heard  it.  Good  Thomas  Godolphin  was  dying  from  the  blow,  dying 
before  his  time;  but  not  a  word  of  harsh  reproach  was  thrown  to 
€^rge.  How  G-eorge  defended  himself — or  whether  he  attempted 
to  defend  himself,  or  whether  he  let  it  wholly  alone— the  public  never 
knew. 

Lady  Godolphin's  PoUy  was  no  longer  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
Verralls  or  of  Mrs.  Pain :  Lady  Gt>dolphin  had  returned  to  it.  Not 
a  day  aged ;  not  a  day  altered.  Time  flitted  most  lightly  over  Lady 
Godolphin.  Her  bloom-tinted  complexion  was  delicately  fresh  as  ever ; 
ber  dress  was  as  becoming,  her  flaxen  locks  were  as  youthful.  She 
came  with  her  servants  and  her  carriages,  and  she  took  up  her  abode 
at  the  Polly,  in*  all  the  splendour  of  the  old  days.  Her  income  was 
large,  and  the  misfortunes  which  had  recently  fallen  on  the  fiuoily  did 
not  affect  it.  Lady  Godolphin  washed  her  hands  of  these  misfortunes. 
She  washed  her  hands  of  George.  She  told  the  world  that  she  did  so. 
She  spoke  of  them  openly  to  the  public  in  general,  to  her  acquaintance 
in  particular,  in  a  slighting,  contemptuous  sort  of  manner,  as  we  are 
all  apt  to  speak  of  the  ill  doings  of  other  people.  They  don't  concern 
us,  and  it's  rather  a  ccmdescension  on  our  part  to  blame  them  at  alL 
This  wap  no  coneern  of  Lady  Godolphin's.   She  told  everybody  it  was 
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npt.  6iBorge!s  diagra^9  did  not  reflect  itself  upon  the  family,  and  of 
him  she — washed  her  handflk  ,!Na;  Ladj  Godolpbin  could  not  see  that 
this  brea^-up  ^us^bj6eQrg«  should  be  anj  reason  whatev^  why 
^he  or  tha.Miss  .Qpd^pbios  should  hide  their  heads  and  go  mourning 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Many  of  her  old  acquaintances  in  the  county 
agreed  with  Lady  G-odolphin  in  her  view  of  things^  and  helped  by  their 
Tisits  to  make  the  Folly  gay  again. 

To  wa^h  her.h^ndsof  Mr.  Gisorgewas,  equitably  speaking,  no  more 
than  thi^t  gjentl^saw  dese^ed ;  but  Jjady  Godolphin  also  washed  her 
hm)ds  of  Mai'ia*  ^n  her  return,  to  Prior'«  Ash  she  had  felt  indined 
tp  espo,u8d,-Maria'B  paz^ .^  to.^ympathisa  with,  and  pity  her ;  and  she 
4j^pye  .dojrn  in^  state, one  day;  aii4  left  ber  carriage  with  its  powdered 
coachman  and  footman  to  pace  to  and  fro  before  the  bank,  while  she 
went  in. .  .She  opienly  avowed  to  Maria  that  she  considered  herself  in 
ilVremot^,  d^grct^.thei jcause  which  had  led  to  her  union  with  George 
Godolphin.:.  she  supposed  that  it  was  hex  having  had  Maria  so  much 
at  the  EpUy^and  afterwards  on  the  visit  atBroomhead,  wliich  had  led 
to  the^tacbvo^nt.  As  a.  matter  of  course  she  regretted  this,  and 
wished  there  had  been  no  marriage,  now  that  George  had  turned  out 
so  gracelessly.  K  she  could  do  anything  to  repair  it  she  would  :  and, 
as  a  first  step,  she  offered  the  Folly  as  a  present  asylum  to  Maria. 
She  would  be  safe  there  from  worry,  a.nd— from  George. 

Maria  scarcely  at  first  understood.  And  when  she  did,  her  only 
.answer  was  to  thank  Lady  Godol|^in,  and  to  stand  out,  in  her  quiet, 
gentle  manner,  but  untiringly  and  firmly^  for  her  husband.  Not  a 
shade  of  blan^  would  she  acknowledge  to  be  due  to  him  ;  not  a  reve- 
rence would  she  render  him  the  less :  her  place  was  with  him,  she  said, 
though  the  whole  world  turned  against  him.  It  vexed  Lady  Go- 
dolphin. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  asked,'*'  that  you  must  choose  between  your 
husband  and  the  world  P" 

"  In  what  way?"  replied  Maria. 

**In  what  way!  When  a  man  acts  in  the  manner  that  George 
.Godolphm  has  acted,  he  puts  a  barrier  between  himself  and  society. 
But  there's  no  necessity  for  i^e  barrier  to  extend  to  you,  Maria.  If 
you  will  comoto  my  house  for  a  while,  you  will  find  this  to  be  the  case 
— that  it  will  not  extend  to  you." 

**  You  are  very  kind,  Lady  Godolphin.  My  husband  is  more  to  me 
than  the  world." 

"  Do  you  approve  of  what  he  has  done  ?*' 

"  No,"  wpJiic^  Maria;  "But  it  is  not  my  place  to  show  that  I 
blame."     .    . 

"  I  think  it  is,"  said  Lady  Godolphin,  in  the  hard  tone  she  used 
when  her .opinion  was  cr^ossed.   .  > 

i  M^ria  w{^  silent.    She  never,  could  contend  with  any  one. 

"  Th^nyott;  prefer  to  hold  out  against  the  world,"  resumed  Lady 
GodQlphin;  "to  put^  yourself  beyond  its  pale!  It  is  a  bold  step, 
Haria."  -.;  •    ^■•.  •:  ........ 

".What  (jau  I  do  E"  was  Maria's  pleading  answer.  "If  the  world 
throws  m^  over  Vecause  J  will  not  turn,  against  my  husband,  I  cannot 
bdp  it.    I  married  him.  for  better  and  for  worse,  Lady  Godolphin." 
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'  '^The&ot  is^  Maria,'' letortediny  lAdf/skarply/ '^tluikt^^y^  havie 
loved  George  Godolphin  in  d  rididulou^  de|^(d^i*"         '«    > 

"  Fei^iapa  I  have/'  was  MafiJEk^g  BulMtued  atidw^er,  the  tole^r  djeiiig 
her  face  with  various  Teininisiceiioes<  ^  But  stkte^jr  ttier^  #as  iao  rin  ih 
it,  Lady  Godolpbins  lieis  my  htisbalul.''  *  ''^  *^  ■' 

'^  And  you  ding  to  hw  Btill^P^      »  '     '   '     r         '       -    -'^  -         ^ 

"  Oil  yes."  -.>Ji;V;!-   ■■.•.:;    -i  -j  i    .....;    )-l\-\-   <''   '■     c." 

Lady  Gkodoipfain  rose;  ^hetihrogged' her  ihouldek^ad^tiel'^di'ew  lier 
white  laoesbawl  over  them,  sbeglanded  at  her  eoquetti^  Mde'botthet 
in  the  pier-glass  asshe  passed  it^  at  her  blush-rose^  cheeks.;  '^*  Tou  have 
ohosea your  husb^ndf  Maria/ in: preference tom^;  in  (fiieibr^ee  tothe 
worldf  and  from  tbi»  moment  I  waish  myhmids  of  yeu^'as^l  hav6 
already  done  of  him."' <    ■  ;    ■  '  .•■.'        •-■■..•-  u.:  ..;.-.'  ;••■.'.  ;w!.'.  i;.-;.".).;  -^  -'^ 

It  was  all  the  farewdft  she'  took  r  land  she^  went  otit  t<y '  her  carriage 
thinking  what  a  blind,  obst^te^  hardened  w<^an  wfts  Mftria^  €k)dbl^ 
phin.  She  saw  not  what  it  had  cost  that  '*  hardened  "  w^Hiteoi  to  hesk 
np  before  her ;  that  her  heart  was  nigh  untohtea^iiDg  *  that  thel  sorroi^ 
liud  upon  h^  was  greater  tha^^  she  well  knew  how  to*  baittle  with. 
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Gso^OtE  OonoXiPHiir  leaned  against  a  piUas^pftJite. terrace  opening 
from,  the  dining-room.  They  h^d  not  left  the  bank  yet  ^a  a. residence^ 
but  this  was  their  last  dayin  it.. :  It;WAd  theJast  day  tbey>  could  stop 
in  it,  and  why  they  sbovild  have  lingered  miV  soi  long  waa  food  for 
gossip  .n\  Prior's  Ash.  On  the  Baorrow  the  bouse  woiild  be^  as  may 
be  said,  public  property.  Men  would  walk  in  and  ticket  all  the  thipgs^ 
apportioning  them  their  plaQO:  in  the  caUdogue,  their  oxd^rJoL  the  days 
of  sale,  and  the  public  would  crowd  in  also,  to  feast  their  teyes  upoa 
the  household  gods  hitherto  sacred  tO  George  Godolpbin.     : 

How  did  he  feel  as  he  stoo4  there  ?  Was  his  spirit  in  heaviness,  as 
was  the  case  under  similar  i^isfortune  of  anothei:  man — if  the  writtea 
record  he;  lefb  to  us  may  be  truated^-^that  great  and  noUe  |>oet,  iU- 
fated  in  death  as  in  life,  whose,  transo^dent  genius  has  since  n)und  no 
parallel.  .     ■:      ;    »      •'  • 

It  was  a  ^ryi^g,  moment^  that  wluoi..  found  Mm, 
Standing  alone  beside  his  desolate  hearth,  ,.^ 

While  all  liis  hoosehpld  gods  lay  shivered  roiin^ Mxa^. , , 

Did  George  God<dphin  find  it  trying  ?  Wiii^  his  hearth  desolate  ? 
Not  desolate  in  the  full  sense  that  that  other  spoke,  for  Gkorge  Gto^ 
dolphin's  wife  was  with  him  stilL  '    "■■'"'  ' 

8he  had  stood  by  him.  When  he  first  returned  to  Prior's  Ash.  she 
had  greeted  him  with  her  kind  sfn^,  with  words  of  welcoine.  What- 
ever e£^t  that  unpleasant  scandal,  mentioned  by  Margery,  which  it 
seems  had  formed  a  staple  dish  for  Prior's  Ash,  may  have  been  taking 
upon  her  in  secret  and  silence,  she  had  given  no  sign  of  it  to  Geoifge^ 
He  never  suspected  that  any  such  whispc^,  touching  his  worthy  self^ 
had  been  breathed  to  h^.  Mr.  George  best  knew  wlfat  grouhds  therb 
might  be  for  it :  whether  it  bore  any  foundation,  or  whether  it  was 
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but  one  of  tliose  ibreezj  rumcnirs,  false  as  the  win^  wbieb  hare  their 
rise  in  ill  nature,  and  in  that  i^oxie:  but  howeT«r  it  may  have  been, 
whether  true  or  false,  he  could  not  divine  that  such  poison  wonld  be 
dropped  into  his  wife's  ear.  If  he  had  thought  her  greeting  to  him 
strange,  her  manner  more  utterly  subdued  than  there  was  need  for, 
her  grief  of  greater  violence,  he  attributed  it  all  to  the  recent  mis- 
fortunes :  and  Maria  made  no  other  sign. 

The  effects  had  been  bought  in  it  Ash}jdyat,  but  these  had  not : 
and  this  was  the  last  day,  almost  the  last  hour  of  his  occnpancy  of 
^em.  One  wot^  think  his  eyes  would  be  east  around  in  liagering 
looks  of  regretful  farewell — ^upon  the  chairs  and  tables,  on  the  scat- 
tered omament?,  down  to  the  rich  carpets,  up  to  the  valuable  and 
familiar  pictures.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  George's  eyes  were  bent  on  his 
nails  which  he  was  trimming  to  his  satisfaction,  and  he  was  carolling 
in  an  undep  tone  a  strain  of  a  new  English  opera. 

They  were  to  go  ^out  that  evening.  At  dni^.  At  dusk,  you  may 
be  sure.  They  were  to  go  forth  from  their  luxurious  home,  and  ent^ 
upon  obscure  lodgings,  and  go  altogether  down  in  the  scale  of  what 
the  world  calls  society.  Not  that  the  lodgings  were  so  obscure,  taking 
them  in  the  abstract;  obscure  indeed,  as  compared  with  their  hom^at 
the  bank,  very  obscure  beside  the  home  they  had  sometime  thought  to 
remove  to — xlshlydyat. 

G-eorge  could  not  be  prudent :  he  could  not,  had  his  life  depended 
em  it,  been  savinj.  When  the  time  approached  that  they  might  no 
longer  stay  in  the  bank,  and  Maria,  in  writing  to  him  in  London,  re- 
minded him  of  that  fact,  and  asked  where  they  were  to  go  and  what 
they  were  to  do,  Greorge  had  returned  for  answer  that  there  was  no 
hurry,  she  might  leave  it  all  to  him.  But  the  next  day  brought  him 
down  ;  and  he  went  out,  off-hand,  and  engaged  some  fashionable  rooms 
at  three  guin^is  a  week.  Maria  was  dismayed  when  she  heard  the 
price.  How  was  it  to  be  paid  ?  Geoi^e  did  not  see  precisely  how, 
himself,  just  at  present :  but,  to  his  sanguine  disposition,  the  paying  of 
ten  guineas  a  week  for  lodgings  would  have  looked  quite  easy.  Maria 
had  more  forethought,  and  prevailed.  The  three-guinea  a  week  rooms 
were  given  up,  and  some  taken  at  half  the  rent.  She  would  have 
wished  a  lower  rent  still ;  but  George  laughed  at  her. 

He  stood  there  in  his  careless  beauty,  his  bright  face  bent  down- 
wards, his  taU  fine  form,  noble  in  its  calmness.  The  sun  was  playing 
with  his  hair,  bringing  out  its  golden  tints,  and  a  smile  illumined  his 
face,  as  he  went  on  with  his  song.  Whatever  may  have  been  George 
Godolphin'a  short-comings  in  some  points  of  view,  none  could  reproach 
him  on  the  score  of  his  personal  attractions.  All  the  old  terror,  the 
carking  care,  had  gone  out  of  him  with  the  easy  bankruptcy — easy  in 
its  results  to  him,  compared  to  what  might  have  been — and  gay 
Gteorge,  graceless  George,  was  himself  again.  There  may  have  been 
BomethiDg  deficient  in  his  moral  organisation,  for  he  really  appeared 
to  take  no  shame  to  himself  for  what  had  occurred.  He  stood  there 
calmly  self-possessed  ;  the  perfect  gentleman,  so  far  as  looks  and 
manners  coiild  make  him  one ;  looking  as  fit  to  bend  his  knee  at  the 
proud  court  of  St.  James's;  as  ever  that  stately  gentleman  his  father 
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bad  done^wlien  bar  Majesty  touched  him  with  the  flashing  sword- 
blade  and  bid  him  rise  up  Sir  G(eorgei 

Once  would  in  J  heart  with  tUe  wildest  emptiop. 
Throb,  dearest  El^j,  when  near  me  wert  thou  j 
Now  I  regard  thee  with  deep 

The  strain  was  interrupted^aiid  €korge,  as  he  eeased  it,  glanced  upc 
Meia,  looking,  it;  must  be  oosifessed,  rather  black  about  the  hands 
and  pinafore,  as  if  Margery  had  not  had  time  to  attend  to  her  within 
the  last  hour,  came  running  in*  George  shut  up  \m  knife  and  held 
out  his  arms. 

^'  Papa,  are  we  to  have  tea  at  hom%  or  after  we  get  into  the  lodg- 
ings?" 

"Ask  mamma,"  responded  George. 

'^  Mamma  told  me  to  ask  you.  She  doesn't  know,  she  says.  She's 
too  bui^  to  talk  to  me.  She's  gettmg  the  great  box  on  to  the 
^and." 

^'  She's  doing  what  P"  cried  George,  in  a  quick  accent. 

"  Getting  the  great  box  on  to  the  stand,'*  repeated  Meta.  "  She's 
giojng  to  pack  it.  Papa,  will  the  lodgings  be  bett^  than  this  ?  Will 
there  be  a  big  garden  ?  Margery  says  there'll  be  bo  room  for  my 
rocking-horse.     Won't  there  P" 

Something  in  the  child's  questions  may  hare  grated  on  the  fine  ear 
•f  George  Godolphin,  had  he  stayed  to  listen  to  them.  Howevw 
lightly  the  bankruptcy  might  be  passing  orer  George's  mind  on  his 
own  score,  be  regretted  its  results  most  bitterly  fcnr  his  wifis  and 
child.  To  see  them  turned  from  their  home,  condemned  to  descend 
to  the  inconveniences  and  obscurity  of  these  poor  lodgings^  was  the 
worst  pill  George  Godolphin  bad  ever  had  to  swallow.  He  would 
have  cut  off  his  right  arm  to  retain  them  in  their  poestion ;  ay,  and 
also  his  left :  he  could  have  struck  himself  down  to  the  eaorth  in  his 
rage,  for  the  disgrace  he  had  brought  on  them. 

Hastening  up  the  stairs^  he  entered  his  bedroom^  It  was  in  a 
litter ;  boxes  and  wearing-apparel  lying  about.  Maria,  flushed  and 
breathless,  was  making  great  efforts  to  drag  a  eumbrons  trunk  on 
a  stand,  or  small  bench,  ios  the  convenience  of  filling  it.  No  very 
extensive  efforts,  either ;  for  she  knew  that  such  might  harm  her  at 
present  in  her  feeble  strength. 

George  raised  the  trunk  to  its  place  with  one  lifb  of  his  manly 
arms,  and  then  forced  his  wife,  with  more  gentleness,  into  a  chair. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  improdent,  Maria  ?"  broke  from  him  in  a 
vexed  tone,  as  he  stood  before  her. 

"  I  was  not  hurting  myself,"  she  answered.  "The  things  must  be 
packed." 

"  Of  course  they  must.     But  not  by  you.    Where's  Margery  ?" 

"  Margery  has  a  great  deal  to  do.     She  cannot  do  it  all." 

"  Then  where's  Sarah  P"  resumed  George,  crossly  and  sharply. 

**  Sarah's  in  the  kitchen  getting  our  dinner  ready.  We  must  bar© 
some  to*day." 

"  Show  me  what  the  things  are,  and  I  will  pack  them." 
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'M^onfiensel  As  if  it  would  hurt  me  to  put  the  things  into  the 
box !    Tou  never  interfered  with  me  before,  G-eorge." 

*^  Toa  never  attempted  this  sort  of  work  before.  I  won't  have  it, 
Maria.  Were  you  iri  a  fit  state  of  health  ta  be  knocking  about,  you 
might  do  it ;  but  you  shair certainly  not,  as  it  is.*' 
-It  was  his  selfrreproach  that  was  caiising  his  angry  tone;  very 
keenly. at  itbat.  nM)iiyient^  was  it  making  itsdlf  heard:  Atid  Maria's 
spirits  wetie  not  that  day  equal  to  sharpness  of  speech.  It  told  upon 
her,  and  ishe^but^  into  teftPS;- 

T  How  iteiribly  the  sigsis  of  distress  vexed  him,  nd  wdrds  could  tell. 
He  took  them  as  a  tacit  ^  i<eproach  to  himself.  And  they  were  so : 
however  unintentional  on  hep  part  inch  reproaeh  might  be. 

"Maria^I  woiif*t  havis  this;  I  can't  bear  it,"  he  cried,  his  voice 
hoarse  with  eftiotion.  **  If  yon  show  this  temper,  this  childish  sor- 
row before  mey  I  shall  rtiiiaway;*^' 

He  could  iravb'  cot  his  totigike  out  for  so  speaking-i— for  his  stinging 
vfords ;  fbr  •  their*  stinging^  tone.  *^  Teftiper !  Childish  sorrow !" 
G^eorge  chafed  at  himself  in  his  self-condemnation :  he  chat^d— he 
knew  how  uujustljM^at  Maria.i    ' 

VeryjT«pyKnnju6tly.  'She' had  not  annoyed  him  with  reproaches, 
with  1  complaints,  as  some  wives  woald  have  done ;  she  had  Hot,  to 
him^  shown  symptoms  of  the  grief  that  was  wearing  out  her  heart. 
She  hadbeenaili^onsid^ateto  him,  bearing  up  braVely  wfaeHev^'  he 
was  at  Prior's  Ash.  Even  now,  as  she  dried  away  the  rebellious 
tears,  she  would  mot  let  him  think  they  were  being  shed  for  the  lost 
happiness  of  the  past,  but  murmured  some  feeble  e^nse  about  a 
heaoacheu  ■  ^'<:^i-"''  -"•'■  --  •■=  ' -','   ■■■i'  •      ■■•■  ■'  •^''<-'       •  ''-' 

He  saw  thtbugh  the  fdnd  deceit  V  be  saW  all  the  gen^^rosity;  and 
thered  sbamo  fridn^died^n  his  fair  face  as  he  bent  down  to  hei",  and 
his  voice  ^^diaBfffed^tO'bne  of  the  deepest  tenderness. 

^^SMlL  hav6  lost  yott  this  hwn«e,  Maria,  I  wiU  get  yoii  another,"  he 
whispered. '  "?  Only  give  me  a  lifetle^time.  *  *  Don't  grieve  before  me  if 
you  can  help  it,^iBy  darling:  it  is-  as  though  you  rkn  a  knife  into  my 
very  soulv  i<o«n  bear  the  Imsdiabtise  of  the  whole  wdrld;  better  than 
one  aileiit  rq[)rd^h#om  yoti.'*'  ' 

f  And  *-tbe  sw^et^  words  cftnle  t5  her  As  a  prefeions  balm.  However 
bitter  had  beenthe'^ockofthat^iietude  aWaking,  she  loved  him  fondly 
still.  '  It  may  be,  tliat  nhe  loved  htm  only  the  mfore^  for  the  passions 
of  the  human  >  heart  lare  ijnayirard  and  wilful,  utterly  uiiamenable  to 
contrc^.-'^ ''■    •'^i-^'".''^  f  h:j'r.i:(  V.  'i '.'  .•  t^  r^  .1  ■      ■  ■' ■:■ 

'Margery  cam©^into  th^  room 'with  h^  hands  atid  arms  full.  Gheorge 
mayhavie^beeriglad  of  the  divertisementj' and  he  turned  upon  her,  his 
voiceTesumrng  its  ab^.'^  What's  the  ^meaning  of  this,  Margery?  I 
come  ufp  here  and  I  -find  yottr  mistiness  packing'  and  lugging  boxes 
abotttwCJaU'tyofiiisee  to  these  things P*^  -    - 

Mai^ryiwasw  droits  as  Geotge  that  day,  alid  her  answer  in  its 
sharpness  might  have  rivalled  his.  Direct  reproof  Margery  had  never 
presumed  to  •osflPer'  %er  mastet*,  though  irhe  would  have  liked  to  do  it 
ama2singly  ^  for  not  i^  single  ootM^mner  ^held  a  mote  exaggerated  view 
of  Mr.  Gl-edrge's*p&st  delrnquen^eii  than  she. 

*^  1  can't  h^  in  ten  places  at  once^    And  I  can't  do  the  work  of  ten 
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people.    K  jQn  kaow  them  that  ean,  sir,  you'tl  better  get  'em  here  in 
my  place."  >      .  ,  >  .  - 

'^  Did  I  not  afik  you  if  you  8houl4  waot  asaistanoe  in  the  packing, 
and  you  told  me  thf^  y<^u  should  not  P* '  retorted  Gieorge. 

"No  more  I  don't  want.it/*  was ; the  answer.  "I^an  do  all  the 
packing  that  is  to  do  here,  if  I  am  let  alone,  and  allowed  to  take  my 
own^time^and  doitiin  my  own.way«  Inall.that  eisMfflingand  changing 
of  houses  when  my  Lady  Godolphin  cboi^Q  to  move  Ashlydyat^a  thuigs^ 
to  the  Folly,  and  when  they  had  to  be  moved  back  afteil^arda  in  ac^- 
cordaDqe.witb  3ir  ,Qiepi?ge's<  will,  wbo^did  thew^best  part  x>f  the  packing 
and  saw.  to  everything,  but  me  ?  It  would  be  odd  if  I  couldn't  put  up 
a  few  gowns.and  shirts,  but  I  must  be  talked  to  about,  help:!"  ; 

Poor  Margery  was^  evidently  in  an  explosive  temper.  TSrae  back 
Georgawputdhayep^t  her  down  with  a  haughty  woi^  of  authority 
or  with  joking  mockery,  as  the  humour  might  hare  taken  him i<  H6  did 
not  torday.  Tkere;  had  been  wrong  inflicted  upon  Margerjr;  andiit 
may  be  that  he  wa8>  feeling  it.  She  had  lost  tiie  poor  savings  of  years 
— •the:S«»y8  had  not  allowed  them. ta be  great  ones ;  shie  had  lost  the 
money  bequeathed  to  her  by  Mrs.  Glod<riphiti.  All  had  been  in  the 
bank,  and  all  had  gone.  In  addition  to  thisf  there  were  persoaal  dis- 
comfortn.  M&rgGrj  found  the  work  of  a  common  servant  thrown  upon 
her  in  Uer  ojid  age:  an  under  girl,  Sarah,  was  her  only  help  now  at  the 
bank^  and  Margery  alone  w^uld  follow  their  fallen  fortunes  to  these^ 
lodgings.,-    .   :       .,  ...  .  .    ....    ■.    i      .'./    >-^   ■'!   ..•    :.  - 

''Do  as.you  please,"  was  all  Gborge  said,  f' But  your  nuatress  shall* 
not.  meddle  with  it.'?  V  >  -.    .<     i        .      *• 

"  If  my  mistress  chooses  to  set  on  and  get  to  work  behind  my  baok^> 
I  can't  stop  it.  .  She*  kwowa  there's  no  need  to  do  itf  Jf  you'ii  be  so 
good,  ma'am,"  turning  to  her  mistress,  ''as  just  left  things  alone  and 
leave  'em  to  me,  you'll  find,  they'll  be  done.  What'e  a^i^^w  bits  of 
clothes  to  p^ck?"  indignantly  repeated  Margery.  -*And  there's 
nothing  ,^lse  that.we  ^lay ^ke.  Jf  I  was  to  put  up  but:  a  pair  of  sheets 
or  a  tin  dishrcover,  I  should  be  ealled  a  thief,  I  suppose/'  >        ■' 

There  lay  thp  great  grievance  of  M^rgery'a  present  mood— >that  all 
the  things,  save  the  "few  bits  of  clothes,^^'  must  berleft  behind^ 
Margery,  for  all  ber  criistiness  and  her  out-spok^i  temper,-  was  a  most 
faithfuUy-attacbed,  servant^  and  it  may  be  questioned  if  she  did  not  ddel 
the  abandoning  of  th^ir  goods  in  a  keener  degree  than  did  even  Maria 
and  Qeorge.  Tl^e  things  w^e  not  heiB:  every  article  of  her  owo,  even 
to  a  silver  cream-jug,  which  had  been  the  boasted  treasure  of  hear  life, 
she  had  been* allowed  to  retain^;  even,  to  the  little  wprknbox<  of  white 
satin-wood,  wiUi  it^f  landscape ,  on.  the  lid,  the  trees  of  wbieh ,  Miss 
Meta  had  b^n  permitted  tp  paint  red^  and  the  ^ttage  bluew  Not  an 
artiole  of  Margery's  but  she  pould  remove ;  all  was  >  sacred  to  her :  but 
in  her  fiddity  she  did  resent  bitterly  the  having  to  leave  the  property 
of  her  master  and  mistress,  the  not  being  at  liberty  to  padi  up  so  much 
asa  "tiadiah*^oyer.''    -    .  .,  r; 

Maria#  debatredlrom  assisting,  wandered  in  her  reatlestti^ess  through 
some  of  tha  .more  &miliar  rooms.  It  was  well  that  she^  should  pa)r 
them  a  farewell  visit.  From  the  bedroom  where  the  iMMkiiig  was 
going  on,  to  George'a  dressing-room^  thenoe  to  her  own  sitting^ro^m, 
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thence  to  the  drawing-room,  all  on  that  floor.  She  lingered  in  alL  A 
home  sanctified  by  years  of  happiness  cannot  be  quitted  without  re- 
gret, even  when  exchanged  at  pleasure  for  another ;  but  to  turn  out 
of  it  in  humiliation,  in  poverty,  in  hopel^sness,  is  a  trial  of  the  sharpest 
and  sorest  kind.  Apart  from  the  pain,  the  feeling  was  a  strange  one. 
The  objects  crowding  these  rooms ;  the  necessary  furniture  costly  and 
substantial;  the  elegant  ornaments  of  various  shapes  and  sorts,  the 
chaste  works  of  art,  not  necessary  but  so  luxurious  and  charming,  had 
hitherto  been  their  own,  hers  in  conjunction  with  her  husband's.  They 
might  have  done  what  they  pleased  with  them.  Had  she  broken  that 
Wedgewood  vase,  there  was  no  one  to  call  her  to  account  for  it ;  had 
she  or  George  chosen  to  make  a  present  of  that  rare  basket  in 
medallion,  with  its  speaking  likenesses  of  the  beauties  of  the  whilom 
gay  Prench  court,  there  was  nobody  to  say  them  nay  ;  had  they  felt 
disposed  to  change  that  fine  piano  for  a  different  one,  the  liberty  to 
do  BO  was  theirs.  They  had  been  the  owners  of  these  surroundings, 
the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  and  its  contents.  And  now  ? 
Not  a  sole  article  belonged  to  them :  they  were  but  tenants  on  suffer- 
ance :  the  things  remained,  but  their  right  in  them  had  passed  away. 
If  she  dropped  and  broke  only  that  pretty  trifle  which  her  hand  was 
touching  now,  she  must  answer  for  the  mishap.  The  feeling,  I  say, 
was  a  strange  one. 

She  walked  through  the  rooms  with  a  dry  eye  and  hot  brow.  Tears 
seemed  long  ago  to  have  gone  away  from  her.  It  is  true  she  had  been 
surprised  into  a  few  that  day,  but  the  lapse  was  unusual.  Why 
slfbuld  she  make  this  farewell  to  the  rooms  ?  she  began  asking  her- 
self. She  needed  it  not  to  remember  them.  Visions  of  the  past 
came  crowding  upon  her  memory;  of  this  or  the  other  happy  day 
spent  in  them :  of  the  gay  meetings  when  they  had  received  the  world, 
of  the  sweet  home  hours  when  she  had  sat  there  alone  with  him  of 
whom  she  had  well-nigh  made  an  idol — her  husband.  Mistaken 
idolatry,  Mrs.  George  Gt)doiphin!  mistaken,  useless,  vain  idolatry. 
Was  there  ever  an  earthly  idol  yet  that  did  not  mock  its  worshipper? 
I  know  of  none.  We  make  an  idol  of  our  child,  and  the  time  comes 
when  it  will  turn  round  to  sting  ns :  we  make  an  idol  of  the  god  or 
goddess  of  our  paseriosmte  love,  and  how  does  it  end  P 

Maria  sat  down  and  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  thinking  more 
of  the  past  than  of  the  future.  She  was  getting  to  have  less  hope  in 
the  future  than  was  good  for  her :  it  is  a  bad  sign  when  a  sort  of 
apathy  with  regard  to  rt  steals  over  us  ;  a  proof  that  the  mind  is  not 
in  the  healthy  state  that  it  ought  to  be.  A  time  of  trial,  of  danger, 
was  approaching  for  Maria,  and  she  seemed  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  her  sinking  under  it  with  strange  calmness.  A  few  months 
back,  the  bare  glance  at  such  a  fear  would  have  unhinged  her :  she 
would  have  clung  to  her  husband  and  Meta  and  sobbed  out  her  pas- 
sionate prayer  to  Ood  in  her  dire  distress,  not  to  be  taken  from  them. 
Things  had  changed :  the  world  in  which  she  had  been  so  happy  had 
lost  its  charm  for  her ;  the  idol  in  whose  arms  she  had  sheltered  her- 
sdf  turned  out  not  to  have  been  of  pure  gold :  and  Maria  G-odolphin 
began  to  realise  the  forcible  truth  of  the  words  of  the  wise  King  of 
JermBalem— -that  the  world  and  its  dearest  hopes  are  but  vanity. 
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in, 

HBS.  PAIN  TAKING  LBAVE. 

Mbs.  Chaslottb  Paxbt,  in  her  looped-up  petticoats  and  nicely- 
fitting  kid  boots,  waa  tnpping  jauntily  through  the  streets  of  Priar'a- 
Ash.  Mrs.  Fain  had  been  somewhat  vacillating  in  regard  to  her  de- 
parture isQia  that  long-familiar  town ;  she  had  reconsidered  her  deter- 
mination of  quitting  it  so  abruptly ;  and  on  the  day  she  went  out  of 
IJady  Godolphin's  Folly,  she  entered  on  some  stylish  lodgings  in  the 
heart  of  Prior's  Ash.  Only  for  a  week  or  two  ;  just  to  give  her  time 
to  take  proper  leave  of  her  friends,  she  said :  but  the  weeks  had  gone 
on  and  on,  .and  Charlotte  was  there  yet. 

Society  had  been  glad  to  keep  Charlotte.  Society  of  course  shuta 
ita  lofty  ears  to  the  ill-natured  tales  spread  by  low-bred  people :  that 
isy  when  it  finds  it  convenient  to  do  so.  Society  had  been  pleased  to 
be  deaf  to  any  little  obscure  tit-bits  of  scandal  which  had  made  vul- 
garly iree  with  Charlotte's  name:  and  as  to  the  vague  rumours  con- 
necting Mr.  Yerrall  with  Gborge  Godolphin'a  ruin,  nobody  knew: 
whether  that  was  not  pure  scandal  too.  But  if  not,  whyr^Mrs.  Pain 
could  not  be  justly  reflected  on  for  the  faults  of  Mr.  Vermll.  So 
Charlotte  was  as  popular  and  dashing  in  her  hired  rooms  as  ahe  had 
been  at  Lady  Grodolphin's  Polly,  and  she  had  remained  in  them  ontil 
now. 

But  now  she  was  really  going.  This  was  the  last  day  of  her  sojourn 
at  Prior's  Ash,  and  Charlotte  was  ifalking  about  unceremoniously,, 
bestowing  her  farewells  on  anybody  who  would  receive  them.  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  she  had  only  waited  to  witness  the  removal  from 
the  bank  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Godolphin. 

She  walked  along  in  ezubemnt  spirits,  nodding  her  head  to  every- 
body :  up  at  windows,  in  at  doorways,  to  poo?  people  on  foot,  to  rich 
ones  in  carriages ;  her  good-natured  smile  was  everywhere.  She 
rushed  into  shops  and  chatted  familiarly,  and  woA'the  shopkeepers' 
hearts  by  asking  if  they  were  not  sorry  to  lose  her.  She  was  turning: 
out  of  one  when  she  came  pop  on  the  Hector  of  All  Souls',  Charlotte's 
petticoats  went  down  in  a  swimming  reverence. 

^  I  am  paying  my  £[irewell  visits,  Mr.  Hastings.  ,  Prior^s  Ash  will, 
be  rid  of  me  to-morrow." 

Not  an  answering  smile  crossed  the  rector's  face :  it  was  colli,  im^. 
passive,  haughtily  civil :  almost  as  if  he  were  thinking  thsJi  Prior's 
Ash  might  have  been  none  the  worse,  had  it  been  rid  of  Mrs.  Char<* 
lotte  Pain  before.  '  . 

"  How  is  Mrs.  Ha^iii^s  to-day  F"  asked  Charlotte, 

"  Sha'is  not  welL" 

'^  No !  I  must  try  and  get  a  minute  to  call  in  on  her.  Adieu  .£(Hr 
the  present.    I  shall  see  you  again,  I  hope." 

Down  sunk  ithe  skirts  once  more,  and  the  rector  libfted  his  faiat  in 
silence.  In  the  ultra  politeness,  in  the  spiee  of  sauciness  gleamingr 
out  from  her  flashing  ey^s,  the  rector  read  iiu^ipient  defiance.  But 
if  Mrs.  Pain  feared  iSiAt  h/^  might  be  intending  to  favour  he^  with  a 
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little  public  clerical  censure,  she  was  entirely  mistaken.  The  rector 
washed  his  hands  of  Mrs.  Pain,  as  Lady  G-odolphin  did  of  her  stepson, 
Mr.  George.  He  walked  on,  condemnation  and  scorn  lighting  his 
face. 

Charlotte  walke4  on :  and  burst  into  a  laugh  as  she  did  so.  ''  Was 
he  afraid  to  forbid  my  calling  at  the  rectory  P"  she  asked  herself. 
"  He  would  have  liked  to,  I  know.     I'll  go  there  now." 

She  was  not  long  reaching  it.  But  Isaac  was  the  only  one  of  the 
family  she  got  to  see.  He  came  to  her  charged  with  Mrs.  Hastings's 
compliments — she  felt  unequal  to  seeing  Mrs.  Pain. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  her  P"  inquired  Charlotte,  suspecting  the 
validity  of  the  excuse. 

"  She  is  never  very  well  now,"  was  the  somewhat  evasive  answer: 
and  Isaac,  though  civilly  courteous,  was  as  cold  as  his  father.  ^'  When 
do  you  say  you  leave  us,  Mrs.  Pain  ?" 

"  To-morrow  morning.  And  you  ?  I  heard  you  were  going  to 
London.  Xou  have  found  some  situation  there,  Gheorge  G-odolphin 
told  me." 

Isaac  threw  his  eyes — they  were  just  like  the  rector's — straight  and 
full  into  her  face.  Charlotte's  were  dancing  with  a  variety  of  expres- 
sions, but  the  chief  one  was  good-humoured  mischief. 

"  I  am  going  into  a  bank  in  Lombard-street.  Mr.  Gt)dolphin 
got  me  in." 

"  Tou  won't  like  it,"  said  Charlotte. 

"  I  dare  say  not.    But  I  think  myself  lucky  to  get  it." 

^^  There'll  be  one  advantage,"  continued  Charlotte,  good  naturedly 
— "  that  you  can  come  and  see  us.  You  know  Mrs.  Verrall's  address. 
Come  as  often  as  you  can ;  every  Sunday  if  you  like ;  any  week-day 
evening :  I'll  promise  you  a  welcome  beforehand." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  briefly  returned  Isaac.  They  were  walking 
slowly  to  the  gate,  and  he  held  it  open  for  her. 

'^  What'3  Eeginald  doing  P"  she  asked.  '*  Have  you  heard  from  him 
lately?" 

"  Not  very  lately.  You  are  aware  that  he  is  in  London  under  a 
master  of  navigation,  preparatory  to  passing  for  second  officer.  As 
soon  as  he  has  passed,  ne  will  be  going  te  sea  again." 

"  When  you  write  to  him,  give  him  our  address,  and  tell  him  te 
come  and  see  me.  And  now  good-by,"  added  Charlotte,  heartily. 
"  And  mind  you  don't  show  yourself  a  muff,  Mr.  Isaac,  but  come  and 
see  us.    Do  you  hear?" 

''  I  hear,"  said  Isa«c,  smiling  as  he  thawed  te  her  good  humour. 
"  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey,  Mrs.  Pain." 

"  Merci  bien.    If— r — I  say,  is  that  Grace  ?" 

Charlotte  had  cast  her  eyes  to  the  rectory's  upper  windows.  Mrs. 
Akeman,  her  baby  in  her  arms— a  great  baby,  getting,  now — stood  at 
one. 

^'  She  is  spending  the  afternoon  with  us,"  explained  Isaac. 

"  And  wouldn't  come  down  to  me !"  retorted  Charlotte.  "  She's 
very  polite.    Tell  her  so  from  me,  Isaac    Good-by." 

The  church  clock  boomed  out  five  as  Charlotte  passed  it,  and  she 
came  to  a  stand-still  of  consideration.  It  was  the  hour  at  which  she 
had  ordered  her  dinner  to  be  ready. 
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"  Bother  dinner!"  decided  she.  "  I  can't  go  home  for  that.  I 
want  to  go  and  see  if  they  are  in  their  lodgings  yet.  Is  that  you, 
Mrs.  Bond?" 

Sure  enough,  Mrs.  Bond  had  come  into  view,  and  was  halting  to 
boh  down  to  Charlotte.  Her  face  looked  pale  tod  pindhedl  There 
had  been  no  supply  of  strong  waters  to^ay. 

"  I  be  a'most  starring^  ma*am,"  said  she.  *'  I  be  a  Widting  hfere  to 
eatch  the  parson,  for  Pre  been  to  hi6  house,  and  they  says  he's  out.  I 
dunioiow  as  it's  of  any  good  seeing  of  him,  i^thei^.  'Tain't  much  as 
he  have  got  to  give  away  now." 

"  I  am  aboQit  to  leare,  Mrs;  Bond,"  cried  OhaJrlbtte,  in  her'  ftefe  and 
communicative  humour.  »    .  t 

"  More's  the  ill  luck,  and  I  have  heered  on't,"  resjJOnded  Mrs. 
Bondv  "  Everybody  as  is  good  to  us  poor  goes  away,  or  dies,  or  fails, 
or  sum'at.  There'll  be  soon  nalight'leffc  for  us  but  the  Work'us. 
Many^B  the  odd  bit  o*^  silver  you  have  give  me^^at  tito(3s,  tiiiji'ain." 

"  So  I  have,"  said  Charlotte,'  laughing.  **  What  if  I  wfere  tb  give 
you  this,  as  a  farewell  remembrance  ?" 

She  took  «  half-sovereign  out  of  her  pur^  and  heH  it  up.  Mrs. 
Bond  gasped :  tite  luck  seemed  too  great  to  bef  Realised.  '  > ' 

"  Here,  you  m^  have  it,"  said  Charlotte,  dropping  it  into,  the 
shaking  axid  xifrty  hand  held  out.  "  But  yoii  know  you  nre- Nothing 
but  an  old  sinner,  Mrs.  Bond."  ' 

"  I  knows  I  be,"  humbly  acqui^sc^d  Mi*S;  iSond.  «*Taiid't  of  no 
good  denying  of  it  to  you,  ma'am :  you  be  up  to  things.", 

Cfaariotte^  laughed;  ^  YouHl  go  and  changethis  at  the  nieztrest  gin- 
shop,  and  you'U  reel  into  bed  to-night  blindfold.  Thafs  the  only 
good  you?ll:d0  with  it.  There !  don't  slay  I  quitted  Priot^s  Ash,  for- 
gettingyou."  .  >    /   ,  :      ' 

Sh^  walked  on  rapidly,  leaving  Mrs.  fiond  in  her  ecstasy  of  delight 
to  waste  her  thanks  on  i^d  empty  air.  *rhe  Ipdgiiigii.  George  had 
taken  wete^atiiie  opposite  end  of  ^e  town,  nteatei^  to  A^i^^^  and 
to  them  Charlotte  was  bound.  They  were  not  on  the  high  road,  but 
in  a  quiet  aide  labe.  The  hot^i^,  low  tind  douimodioiis,  and  bmlt  in  the 
cottage  Bi^le,  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  ^rddtictite  gkrd^i  A  ittitXi. 
grass-plat  and  some  flowers  were  before  the  front  windows,  but  the 
rest  orif  die  ^Und  was  £lied  with  fruit  and  tegetables.  Charlotte 
opened  the  gfeen  gate  and  walked'  up  the  ^th,  Which  led  direct  to  the 
house;-^'    >  ^--  ■'    "•  /. 

The  front  door  was  open  to  a  small  hall,  and' Cbai36tte  went  in, 
finding  hei* way,  and  tumdd  to  a  room  on  the  left:  a  cheerfhl/ good- 
sized,  old-fashioned  parlouri'With  a  green  toatpet/itod  pihk  flowers  on 
its  walls.  There  stood  Mai'g^,  laying  out  soipe  teacups  and  some 
bread-and^iitt<e^.  ^  Her  eyes  opened  at  the  sight  of  Mrs.  rd.in. 

"  Are  they  ooiMf  yet^  Margery  P" 

"  No,"  was  Margery's  short  answer.  "  They'll  be  here  in  half  an 
hour,  mayb»j.ttnii  that'll  be  befbre  I  want  'em^ — ^with  all  the  rooms  and 
everythhig  t6  see  to- and  only  me  to  do  it." 

"  Is  that  all  you  are  going  to  jgive  them  fbr  te^  P"  cned  Charlotte, 
looking^  cdntsBdptuoitsly  on  the  bread-and-butter.  ^  I  sbotLld  surprise 
them  with  a  little  dainty  di^h  or  two  on  the  table.  It  would  look 
cheering :  and  they  might  soon  be  cooked." 

May — ^YOL.  oxxviii.  no.  dix.  d 
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"  I  dare  say  they  might,  where  there's  oonveniences  and  time,"  wrath- 

fully  returned  Mai^gery,  who*  relished  Mrs.  Pain's  interference  as  little 

as  she  relished  her  presence.  '^  The  kitchen  we  are  to  have  is  abont  as 

big  as  a  rat-hole,  and  my  hands  m«  full  enough  this  evening  without 

'dancing  out  to  buy  meats,  and  trying  if  the  grate  '11  cook  'em." 

''  Of  course  you  will  light  the  fire  here,"  said  Charlotte,  turning' to 
ithe  grate.    "  I  see  it  is  laid." 

"  It's  not  cold,"  grunted  Margery. 

*'But  the  fire  will  be  like  a  pleasant  welcome.     I'll  do  it  myself." 

She  caught  up  a  box  of  matches  which  stood  on  the  mantelpiece,  and 
'set  fire  to  the  fagots  underneath  the  coal.  Margerys  took  no  notice 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  fire  in  a  fair  way  of  burning,  Charlotte 
hastened  from  the  house,  and  Margery  breathed  freely  again. 

Not  for  long.     A  short-space,  and  Charlotte  was  back,  again,  acoom- 

•pamied  by  sundry  parcels.     There  was  a  renowned  comestible- shop  in 

rrior's  Ash,  and  Charlotte  bad  been  ransacking  it.     She  had'also  beoi 

home  for  a  small  parcel  on  her  own  account :  but  that  did  not  contain 

eatables. 

Taking  off  her  doa^  and  bonnet,  she  made  herself  at  home.  Criti- 
cally surveying  the  bedrooms ;  visiting  the  kitchen  to  see  that  the 
kettle  boiled ;  lighUug  the  himp  on  the  tea-table,  for  it  was  dark  then ; 
demanding  an  unlimited  supply  of  plates,  and  driving  Margery  nearly 
wild  with  her  audacity.  But  Charlotte  was  doing  it  all  in  good  feel- 
iing,  in  her  desire  to  render  this  new  asylum  bright>looking  at  the 
moment  of  their  taking  possession  of  it ;  to  cheat  the  first  entrance  of 
-some  of  its  bitterness  for  Maria.  Whatever  may  have  been  Mrs. 
-.Charlotte  Bain's  faults-— and  Margery,  for  one,  gave  her  credit  for 
•plenty — she  was  capable  of  generous  impulses.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  days  gone  by,  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  of  spite,  had  rankled .  in  her 
heart  against  George  Godolphin's  wife :  but  that  had  worn  itself  out ; 
Iliad  been  finally  lost  in  the  sorrow  felt  for  Maria  since  the  misfortuneB 
;had  fallen.  When  the  fly  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  Greorge  broaght 
in  his  wife  and  Meta,  the  bright  room,  the  well-laden  tea-table  greeted 
.their  surprised  eyes,  and  Charlotte  waa  advancing  with  open-hands. 

"  I  thought  you'd  like  to  see  somebody  here  to  get  things  comfort- 
able for  you,  and  I  knew  that  cross-grained  Margery  would  have 
enough  to  do  between  the  boxes  and  her  temper,"  she  cried,  taking 
Maria's  hands.     "  How  are  you,  Mr.  George?" 

George  found  his  tongue.     "  This  is  kind  of  you,  Mrs.  Pain." 

Maria  felt  that  it  uxis  kind :  and  in  her  tide  of  gratitude,  as  her  hand 
lay  in  Charlotte's  warm  grasp,  she  almost  forgot  that  cruel  calumny. 
Not  quite:  it  could  not  be  quite  forgotten,  even  momentarily,  until 
eartii  and  its  passions  should  have  passed  away. 

"  And  mademoiselle  ?"  continued  Charlotte.  Mademoiselle,  little 
gourmande  that  she  was,  was  raised  on  her  toes,  surveying  the  table 
with  curious  eyes.  Charlotte  lifted  her  in  her  arms,  and  held  up  to 
her  view  a  glass  jar,  something  inside  it  the  eoloor  of  pale  amber. 
"  This  is  for  good  children,  this  is." 

"That's  me,"  responded  Meta,  smacking  her  lips.   "What  is  it  ?" 

"It's — ^let  me  read  the  label—it's  pine-apple  jelly.  And  that's  boned 
fowl;  and  that's  g^tine  de  veau;  and  that's  p4te  de  kpereau  auz 
truffes — ^if  you  understand  what  it  all  means,  petite  marmotte.     And 
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— there— you  can  look  at  everything  and  find  out  for  yourself,"  con- 
cluded Charlotte.     "  I  am  going  to  show  mamma  her  hedroom." 

It  opened  from  the  sitting-room:  a  commodious  arrangement,  as 
Charlotte  observed,  in  case  of  illness.  Maria  cast  her  eyes  round  it, 
and  saw  a  sufficiently  comfortable  chamber.  It  was  not  their  old 
Inxorious  chambei^  at  the  bank :  but  luxuries  and  they  must  part  com- 
pany now. 

"Look  here,"  said  Charlotte,  dropping  her  voice  to  a  whisper. 

She  was  pointing  with  her  finger  to  the  chest  of  drawers.  Placed 
back,  the  only  object  on  its  white  covering,  was  the  miniature  red 
trunk  which  Maria  had  given  into  her  charge  in  the  summer. 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  Thank  you  greatly  for  taking  care  of  it,  Mrs. 
Pain." 

"  It  is  safe  here  now.  You  and  the  enemy  have  parted  company. 
Though  it  were  heaped  full  of  diamonds,  they'd  not  come  and  look  after 
thmn  here.     Isitp" 

"  What  ?  Full  of  diamonds  f "  Maria  shook  her  liead.  "  Indeed, 
I  told  you  truth,  Mrs.  Pain,  when  I  said  there  was  nothing  in  it  of 
value.  It  contains  but  a  few  letters  and  papers,  and  a  lock  or  two  of 
my  dead  children's  hair." 

*^JiL'deedr*  exclaimed  Charlotte,  with  a  sweetly  innocent  look. 
"Then  you  and  I  are  difierent,  Mrs.  Greorge  Godolphin.  Were  the 
like  calamity  to  happen  to  my-i  husband — if  I  had  one— I  should  con- 
sider it  a  pfaiseworthy  virtue  to  save  all  I  could  from  the  grasp  of  the 
[filers.  Come  along.  We  ^shall  have  Meta  going  into  all  the  good 
things." 

Charktte  reigned  at  the  head  of  the  table  that  night,  triumphantly 
gay.  Margery  waited  with  a  stiffened  neck  and  pursed-up  lips.  No- 
thing more:  there  were  no  other  signs  of  rebellion.  Margery  had  had 
her  say  out  with  that  one  memorable  communication,  and  from  thence- 
forth her  lips  were  closed  for  ever.  Did  the  woman  repent  of  having 
Bpck&i  ?— did  she  now  think  it  better  to  have  let  doubt  be  doubt  ?  It 
is  hard  to  aay.  She  had  made  no  further  objection  to  Mrs.  Pain  in 
words ;  she  intended  to  make  none.  If  that  lady  filled  Miss  Meta  to 
bursting  to-night  with  the  pine-ap^e  jelly  and  the  boned  fowl,  and  the 
other  things  wil^  unpronounceable  names,  which  Margery  regarded  as 
rank  poison  when  regaling  Miss  Meta,  she  should  not  interfere.  The 
sin  might  lie  on  her  master  and  miititress's  head. 

It  wa&  "dose  upon  ten  when  Charlotte  rose  to  go.  She  put  on  her 
things,  and  bent  over  Maria  in  greeting.  "  Take  care  of  yourself,  Mrs. 
George,"  she  said,  in  a  kindly  tone.  "  Now  that  the  worst  is  over, 
things  will  soon  come  round  again.  And  if  you  should  find  it  conve- 
nient to  get  rid  of  Meta  for  a  bit,  send  her  up  to  me.  I'll  take  great 
care  of  her." 

Margery  stood  with  the  door  open.  George  was  taking  down  his 
hat. 

**:!  prptest  arid  declare  you  shall  not,  Mr.  George  Godolphin !"  ex- 
claimed Charlotte,  divining  his  intention  of  seeing  her  home.  "Do 
you  suppose  I  am  going  to  take  you  from  your  wife,  the  first  evening 
she  is  in  this  strange  place  ?" 

**  Do  you  suppose  I  .am  going  to  let  you  be  run  away  with  in  the 
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dangerous  streets  of  Prior's  Asb  ?"  returned  Greorge,  with  laughing 
gallantry. 

'*  I'll  guard  against  that,"  returned  Charlotte.  ^'  I  am  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  myself." 

"  Why,  I  should  not  be  away  ten  minutes.'* 

"  Xow,  you  know  when  I  say  a  thing,  I  mean  it,"  said  Charlotte, 
in  a  peremptory  tone.  "  You  are  not  going  with  me,  Mr.  Geoi^.  I 
have  a  reason  for  wishing  to  go  home  by  myself.     There." 

George  could  only  yield.  Charlotte  mid  spoken  still  in  her  kindness 
to  Maria.  In  spite  of  her  own  attractive  presence,  Maria's  spirits 
were  lower  than  they  might  have  been :  and  Charlotte  generously  left 
her  the  society  of  her  husband.  As  to  walking  through  the  streets  of 
Prior's  Ash  alone,  or  through  any  other  streets,  Charlotte  had  no 
foolish  fears,  but  would  as  soon  go  through  them  by  night  as  by  day. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  she  did  not  proceed  direct  homewards,  but  turned 
up  a  road  that  led  to  the  railway.  She  had  no  objection  to  a  stroll 
that  moonlight  night,  and  she  had  a  fancy  for  seeing  what  passengers 
the  ten  o'clock  train  brought,  which  was  just  in. 

It  brought  none.  INTone  that  Charlotte  could  see :  and  she  was  pre- 
paring to  turn  back  on  the  dull  road,  when  a  solitary  figure  came 
looming  on  her  sight  in  the  distance.  He  was  better  than  nobody, 
regarding  him  in  Charlotte's  social  point  of  view :  but  he  appeared  to 
be  advanced  in  years.     She  could  see  so  much  before  he  came  up. 

Charlotte  strolled  on,  gratifying  her  curiosity  by  a  good  stare.  A 
tall,  portly  man,  with  a  fresh  colour  and  snow-white  hair.  She  was 
passing  by  him,  when  he  lifted  his  face,  which  had  been  bent,  and 
turned  it  towards  her.  The  recognition  was  mutual,  and  she  darted 
up  to  him,  and  gave  his  hand  a  hearty  shake.     It  was  Mr.  Crosse. 

"  Good  gracious  me !  We  all  thought  you  never  meant  to  come 
back  again  I" 

"  And  I'd  rather  not  have  come  back,  Mrs.  Pain,  than  come  to  hear 
what  I  am  obliged  to  hear.  I  went  streaming  off  for  weeks  from  Pau, 
where  I  was  staying,  a  confounded,  senseless  tour  into  Spain,  leaving 
no  orders  for  letters  to  be  sent  to  me,  and  so  I  heard  nothing.  What 
has  brought  about  this  awful  calamity  ?" 

"  What  calamity  ?"  asked  Charlotte — ^knowing  perfectly  well  all 
the  while. 

"  What  calamity !"  repeated  Mr.  Crosse,  who  was  rapid  in  speech 
and  hot  in  temper.  "  The  failure  of  the  bank — ^the  Godolphins'  ruin. 
What  else  ?" 

"  Oh,  that !"  slightingly  returned  Charlotte.  "  That's  stale  news 
now.    Polks  are  forgetting  it.     Queen  Anne's  dead." 

"  What  brought  it  about  ?"  reiterated  Mr.  Crosse,  neither  the  words 
nor  their  tone  pleasing  him. 

"  What  does  bring  such  things  about  ?"  rejoined  Charlotte.  "  Want 
of  money,  X  suppose.     Or  bad  management." 

"  But  there  was  no  want  of  money ;  there  was  no  bad  management 
in  the  Godoljuhins'  house,"  raved  Mr.  Crosse,  becoming  excited.  "  I 
wish  yoii'd  not  play  with  my  feelings,  Mrs.  Pain." 

"  Who  is  playing  with  them  ?"  cried  Charlotte.  "  If  it  was  not 
want  of  money^  if  it  was  not  bad  management,  I  don't  know  what  else 
it  was." 
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"I  was  told  in  London,  as  I  came  through  it,  that  George  Godol- 
phin  has  been  playing  up  old  Eosemary  witn  everything,  and  thait 
Yerrall  has  helped  him,'*  continued  Mr.  Crosse. 

"Folks  will  talk,"  said  bold  Charlotte.  "I  was  told— it  was  the 
current  report  in  Prior's  Ash — ^that  the  stoppage  had  occurred  through 
Mr.  Crosse  drawing  his  money  out  of  the  concern." 

"  "What  an  unfounded  assertion !"  exclaimed  that  gentleman,  in 
choler.     "Prior's  Ash  ought  to  have  known  better." 

"So  ought  those  who  tell  you  rubbish  about  George  Godolphih 
and  Verrall,"  coolly  affirmed  Charlotte. 

"  Where's  Thomas  Godolphin  ?" 

"  A-t  Ashlydyat.  He's  in  luck.  My  Lord  Averil  his  bought  it  all 
in  as  it  stands,  and  Mr.  Godolphin  remains  in  it." 

"  He  is  iU,  I  hear  ?"  . 

"  Pretty  near  de^d,  I  hear,"  retorted  Charlotte.  "  My  lord  is  to 
marry  Miss  Cecilia." 

"  And  where's  that  wicked  George?" 

"  If  you  call  names,  I  won't  answer  you  anothei*  word,  Mr.  Crosse.^' 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  like  to  hear  it,"  he  returned  in  so  pointed  a 
manner  that  Charlotte  might  have  felt  it  as  a  lance-shafb.  •*  Well, 
where  is  he  ?" 

"  Just  gone  into  lodgings  with  his  wife  and  Margery  and  Meta.  1 
have  bee^  taking  tea  with  them.     They  left  the  bank  to-day." 

Mj.  Crosse  stood,  nodding  his  head  in  the  mobnlight,  and  com- 
muning alpud  with  himself.  "  And  so — and  sd — it  is  all  a  smash 
together!     It  w  as  bad  as  was  said." 

"  It  couldn't  be  worse,"  cried  Charlotte.  "  Prior's  Ash  won't  hold 
up  its  head  for  many  a  day.  It's  no  longer  wotth  living  in.  I  leave 
it  for  good  to-morrow." 

"  Poor  Sir  George  !  It's  a  good  thing  he  was  in  his  grave.  Lord 
Averil  could  have  prosecuted  George,  I  hear." 

"  Were  I  to  hear  to-morrow  that  I  could  be  prosecuted  for  ststnding 
here  and  talking  to  you  to-night,  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  was  the  answer. 

"  What  on  earth  did  Jie  do  with  the  money  ?    What  went  with  it  ?*' 

"  Eeport  runs  that  he  founded  a  cluster  of  almshouses  with  it," 
said  Charlotte,  demurely.  "  Ten  old  women,  who  are  to  be  found  in 
coals  and  red  cloaks,  and  half-a-crown  a  week." 

The  words  angered  him  beyond  everything.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  serious  than  his  mood;  nothing  could  savour  of  levity,  of 
mockery,  more  than  hers.  "^Report  runs  that  he  has  been  giving 
fabulous  prices  for  horses  to  make  presents  of,"  angrily  retorted  Mr. 
Crosse,  in  a  tone  of  pointed  significance. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  undaunted  Charlotte.  **  He  only  gave 
bills." 

"  Good  night  to  you,  Mrs.  Pain,"  came  the  next  woi*ds,  haughty 
and  abruptly ;  and  Mr.  Crosse  turned  to  continue  his  way. 

Leaving  Charlotte  standing  there.  No  other  passengers  came 
down  from  the  station :  there  were  none  to  come :  and  sHid  tttrned  to 
retrace  her  steps  to  the  town.  She  walked  slowly  and  ttioved  her 
head  from  side  to  side,  as  if  she  would  take  in  all  the  familiar  features 
of  the  landscape  by  way  of  a  farewell  in  anticipation  of  the  morrow ; 
which  was  to  close  her  residence  at  Prior's  Ash  for  ever. 
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SUNDOWN. 

BY  ASTLET  H.  BALDWOT. 

Evening  approaches :  the  all-tired  Earth 
Prepares  for  rest,  and  with  a  low  still  voice 
Praises  her  gfreat  Creator,  who  hath  given 
A  time  for  all  things :  after  day  the  night. 
And  after  toil  the  blessings  of  repose* 

Apollo  lingering  leaves  his  favourite  boy, 
Bright-haired  young  Hyacinth,*  whose  violet  eyes 
Are  dull  with  sleep,  yet  witli  a  loving  glance 
Turns  he  towards  the  Sun-God  as  he  smiles 
A  last  farewell  to  the  half-slumbering.  Earth. 
Grandly  he  falls !     The  red  oaks  gleam  with  gold. 
And  the  white  heaving  bosom  of  the  sea 
Floats  in  a  liquid  amber ;  majesty 
Sits  on  the  face  of  Nature,  ere  she  doffs 
The  day-robes  of  her  gorgeous  sovereignty 
Eor  the  grey  silvered  vestments  of  the  night  I 
The  dew-wet  apple-blossoms,  robed  in  pink, 
Sweet-scent  the  misty  night-haze,  the  white  pear 
Closes  her  fragrant  treasures  from  the  kiss 
Of  the  enamoured  South- wind,  who  anon 
Steals  from  her  snowy  riches  some  small  store. 
And  scatters  perfume  on  the  willing  breeze. 
Bathed  in  a  flush  of  purple  gleam  the  hills. 
Their  red  crests  showing  'gainst  the  brighter  sky 
Superbly  beautiful ;  the  pine-trees  bend 
To  the  slow-coming  night-breeze,  and  around 
Rest  the  white  flocks — O  God,  how  beauteous-fair 
The  tranquil  calm  thou  spreadest  o'er  the  Night. 

An  English  sundown !    Lives  there  on  tliis  earth 

A  scene  of  truer  beauty  ?    Brighter  far 

May  blaze  the  splendour  of  an  orient  sky 

In  amethyst  and  opal,  but  to  us. 

To  tis,  blessed  sons  of  England — God  be  thanked  !- 

Gives  he  alone  from  his  Almighty  hand 

These  scenes  of  truest  Beauty,  truest  Peace ! 


*  The>iBetaphor  is  applied  to  the  sun-rays  falling  on  the  blue  hyacinth  beds. 
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DIONYSIUS  THE  ELDER. 

BY  SIR  NATHANIEL. 

MiGHELET  pauses  in  his  narrative  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  to  remark  oa 
the  fate  of  Sicily  for  ages— ever  the  milch-cow,  drained  tboth  of  milk  and 
blood  by  a  foreign  master.  In  her  bosom  it  is^  he  reminds  us,  that  all 
the  great  quarrels  of  the  world  haTC  beea  deeidedr— Athens  and  Syracuse, 
Greece  and  Carthage,  Carthage  and  Rome,  have  made  her  their  battle- 
field ;  and  there  too  the  servile  waxs  were  fought  out.  All  these  solemn 
battles  of  mankind,  he  says,  ^'have  been  contested  within  sight  of  Etna 
— like  the  'Judgment  of  God'  before  the  altar."  Then  came  the 
Barbarians,-^ Arabs,  Normans,  Germans.  £aeh  time  that  Sicily  formed 
a  hope  and  desire,  each  time  she  was  summoned  to  suffer:  she  turned, 
and  then  back  again  to  the  same  side,  like  Enceladusr under  the  volcano. 
Such,  according  to  the  French  historian,  are  the  '^  weaknees  and  incurable 
irreconciiableness "  of  a  people  composed  of  a  score  of  races,  and  so 
heavily  oppressed  by  the  double  fatality  of  history  and  climate.  In  fact, 
he  asserts^  that  the  only  hours  Sicily  ever  had  of  independence  and  healthy 
existence  were  under  her  tyrants,  the  Dienysnisee  and  Gelons  of  old;  by 
whom  alone^  too,  she  was  rendered  f or mtdikUe  abroad.* 

So  again  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt* opens  a  chapter  of  Glances  at  ancient 
Sicilian  history,  and  biography,  with  some  remarks  on  the  fate  of  the  fair 
island,  which,  being  one  of  those  small,  beautiful,  and  abundant  countries 
which  excite  the  cupidity  of  largw  ones,  has  had  as  many  foreign  nuisters 
as  the  poor  Princess  of  Babylon,  in  Boccacio,  who,  on  her  way  to  be 
married  to  the  King  of  Colchos,  fell  into  the  hands  of  nine  husbands. 
Leontius  gives  a  pleasantly  particularised  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  lead- 
ing celebrities  of  Sicily,  in  the  old,  old  times,  from  Bhalaris  of  the  bull^ 
and  Stesichorus  of  the  lyre,  and  Damocles  of  the  sword,  to  Marcellus  and 
Yerres.  Of  course,  an  item  or  two  in  the  list  are  appropriated  to  the 
Dionysiuses  and  their  associates.  And  thus  the  Elder  of  the  tyranti 
figures  on  the  gossiping  roll  of  names  : 

"Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse  (the  Elder).  He  wrote  had  verses; 
slept  in  a  bed  with  a  trench  round  it,  and  a  drawbridge;  and,  for  fear  of 
a  barber,  burnt  away  his-  beard  with  hot  walnuttshells.  What  a  razor! 
Dionysius  had  abilities  enough  to  become  the  mere  hatful  for  his 
caprieioiis  and  detestable  qualities.  Probably  he  had  a  ispioe  of  madness 
in  him,  which  power  exasperated.  Ariosto  has  turned  him  to  fine  account 
in  his  personification  of  Suspicion*" 

Other  itenas,  that  deal  indirectly  with  his  migesty,  are  the  following: 

'*  Damon  and  Pythias^  the  famous  friends*  One  of  ihem  became  surety 
to  DionyeiflS'for  toe  other? s- appearance  at  the  scaffold,  and  was  not  dis- 
appointed. Dionystus  begged  to  be  admitted  a  third  in  the  partnership! 
— 4be  most  ridioakas  things  perhapSy>that  even  the  tyrant  ever  did; 

'^Dfflnooles,'  thei  courtly  geotleman,  who  pronounced  Dionysius  the 
happiest  man  on  earth.     He  was  treated  by  his  master  to  a  '  proof  of  the 

*  SeeMichelei,  Bjatoire.de  Franee,  t.  iiL  L  v.  ch.  i« 
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pudding '  which  tyrants  eat.  He  sat  crowned  at  the  head  of  a  luxurious 
banquet,  in  the  midst  of  odours,  music,  and  homage;  and  saw,  suspended 
by  a  hair  over  his  head,  a  naked  sword.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
a  happy  thought  of  the  royal  poet — a  practical  epigram  of  the  very  finest 
point 

^'  Plato ;  who  visited  both  the  Dionysiuses,  to  induce  them  to  become 
philosophers!  He  might  as  well  have  asked  tigers  in  a  sheepfold  to 
prefer  a  dish  of  green  peas."* 

The  conduct  and  fortunes  of  the  elder  Dionysius  are  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Stuart  Mill,  as  a  standard  illustration,  from  that  history  which  men  call 
philosophy  teaching  by  example,  of  the  successive  stages  of  the  ^'despot's 
progress."  Here,  too,  he  observes,t  the  avenging  Nemesis  attends ;  but, 
as  usual  with  the  misdeeds  of  rulers,  the  punishment  is  vicarious: — the 
younger  Dionysius,  a  ''  weak  and  self-indulgent,  but  good-natured  and 
rather  well-meaning  inheritor  of  despotic  power,"  having  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  the  usurpation  and  the  multiplied  tyrannies  of  his  energetic 
and  unscrupulous  father. 

Mr.  Grote's  portrait  of  the  latter,  is  that  of  a  man  all  whose  appetites 
were  merged  in  the  love  of  dominion,  at  home  and  abroad;  and  of  money 
as  a  means  of  dominion :  to  the  service  of  which  master  passion  all  his 
energies  were  devoted,  together  with  those  vast  military  resources  which 
an  unscrupulous  ability  served  both  to  accumulate  and  to  recruit.  How 
the  tyrant's  treasury  was  supplied,  with  the  large  exigencies  continually 
pressing  upon  it,  we  are  but  little  informed.  We  know,  however,  that 
his  exactions  from  the  Syracusans  were  exorbitant ;  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  strip  the  holiest  temples ;  and  that  he  left  behind  him  a  great 
reputation  for  ingenious  tricks  in  extracting  money  from  his  subjects. 

"  Both  the  vague  general  picture,  and  the  fragmentary  details  which 
come  before  us,  of  his  conduct  towards  the  Syracusans,  present  to  us 
nothing  but  an  oppressive  and  extortionate  tyrant,  by  whose  fiat  number- 
less victims  perished ;  more  than  ten  thousand,  according  to  the  general 
language  of  Plutarch.  He  enriched  largely  his  younger  brothers  and 
auxiliaries ;  among  which  latter,  Hipparinus  stood  prominent,  thus  re- 
covering a  fortune  e^ual  to  or  larger  than  that  which  his  profligacy  had 
dissipated.  But  we  hear  also  of  acts  of  Dionysius,  indicating  a  jealous 
and  cruel  temper,  even  towards  near  relatives."^ 

This,  indeed,  is  a  salient  point  in  the  tyrant's  character.  For  it 
appears  certain,  as  the  historian  amply  shows,  that  Dionysius  trusted  no 
one — iriarevKop  ovbevi,  are  Plato's  own  words ;  that  though  in  the  field 
he  was  a  perfectly  brave  man,  yet  his  suspicion  and  timorous  anxiety  as 
to  every  one  who  approached  his  person,  were  carried  to  the  most 
tormenting  excess,  and  extended  even  to  his  wives,  his  brothers,  his 
daughters.  "  Afraid  to  admit  any  one  with  a  razor  near  to  his  face,  he 
18  said  to  have  singed  his  own  beard  with  a  burning  coal.  Both  his 
brother  and  his  son  were  searched  for  concealed  weapons,  and  even  forced 
to  change  their  clothes  in  the  presence  of  his  guards,  before  they  were 
permitted  to  see  him."  We  are  told,  too,  of  an  officer  of  the  guards, 
named  Marsyas,  who  dreamed  that  he  was  assassinating  Dionysius,  being 


♦  A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hybla,  pp.  29  tq, 

f  Mill's  Dissertations  and  Discussions  in  Philosophy,  ftc,  vol.  ii.  p.  513. 

I  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  xL  part  ii.  ch.  IzzziiL 
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put  to  death  for  this  dream,  as  proving  that  his  waking  thoughts  must 
have  heen  dwelling  upon  such  a  project.  Other  examples  of  the  like 
tragical  freaks  are  to  be  read  of  in  Plutarch,  and  in  the  anecdotes  re- 
counted by  Cicero  in  his  Tusculan  Disputations  and  elsewhere.  That 
about  his  brother  Leptines,  for  instance,  who  was  one  day  describing  the 
situation  of  a  place,  and  took  a  spear  from  one  of  the  guards  to  trace  the 
plan ;  a  liberty  which  scandalised  Dionysius  beyond  measure-^and  the 
result  of  which  was  the  execution  of  the  soldier  who  had  parted  with  his 
spear  for  a  few  seconds,  to  oblige  Leptines,  and  aid  in  the  topographical 
demonstrations  of  that  too  demonstrative  kinsman.  Dionysius  owned 
himself  afraid  of  the  sense  and  sagacity  of  his  friends,  because  he  knew 
that  with  sense  and  sagacity  to  put  this  and  that  together,  to  make  de- 
ductions and  draw  comparisons,  they  could  not  but  think  it  more  eligible 
to  rule  than  to  be  ruled,  to  govern  than  to  obey.  Their  stolid  ignorance 
would  have  been  his  bliss:  in  more  instances  than  one  or  two,  it  was 
their  folly  to  be  wise. 

Appian  tells  the  story,  and  Montaigne  repeats  it  after  him,  of  a 
stranger  who  publicly  said  he  could  teach  Dionysius  an  infallible  way  to 
find  out  and  discover  all  the  conspiracies  his  subjects  should  contrive 
against  him,  if  he  would  give  him  a  good  sum  of  money  for  his  pains. 
Dionysius,  hearing  of  it,  had  the  man  sent  for,  and  desired  at  once  to  be 
made  master  of  a  secret  so  precious.  What  was  the  art  the  man  had  to 
communicate?  Quick!  Let  him  name  his  terms.  Well,  his  terms 
were  a  talent.  That  was  a  good  deal  of  money.  But  Dionysius  would 
not  haggle — but  would  comport  himself  en  prince.  So  the  man  should 
have  the  talent.  And  now,  what  was  the  art  that  cost  so  round  a 
sum  ?  All  the  art  was,  that,  giving  the  ingenious  gentleman  a  talent, 
his  majesty  should  afterwards  boast  in  all  quarters  that  he  had  obtained 
a  singular  secret  from  him.  Dionysius  liked  the  idea — paid  down  a 
thousand  crowns  for  it — and  made  political  capital  of  it,  from  that  day 
forth.  It  was  not  likely,  as  Montaigne,  who  relishes  the  idea  too,  re- 
marks, that  the  king  should  give  so  great  a  sum  to  a  person  unknown, 
unless  as  a  reward  for  some  extraordinary  and  very  useful  discovery,  and 
the  belief  of  this  served  to  keep  his  enemies  in  awe.  '*  Princes,"  adds 
the  shrewd  old  essayist,  "  do  very  wisely,  however,  to  publish  the  in- 
formations they  receive  of  all  the  practices  against  their  lives,  to  possess 
men  with  an  opinion  that  they  have  .such  good  intelligence,  and  so  many 
spies  abroad,  that  nothing  can  be  plotted  against  them  but  they  have  im- 
mediate notice  of  it."*  But  this  stroke  of  practical  policy  would  have  hit 
the  taste  of  Dionysius  less,  by  a  good  deal,  than  the  theory  that  cost  him 
an  ungrudged  talent.  He  was  of  a  turn  of  mind  to  appreciate  the  ex- 
pansive powers  of  imaginative  suspicion.  A  miserable  turn  of  mind,  but 
one  that  with  him  was  at  once  beyond  participation  and  beyond  relief. 
A  blighting,  palsying  presence,  this  of  stealthy  Suspicion  ;  hut  a  presence 
that  was  not  to  be  put  by. 

Bat  thus  it  is  with  kings ;  suspicions  haiint 
And  dangers  press  around  them  all  their  days ; 
Ambition  galls  them,  luxury  corrupts. 
And  wars  and  treasons  are  their  talk  at  table.f 

*  Essais  de  Montaigne,  livre  L  ch.  xxiii. 
t  H.  Taylor,  Edwin  the  Fair,  Act  IV.  Sc.  4. 
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So  ans^irers  Danstan  his  sovran  when  the  latter  intimates  his  apprehen- 
sion of  poison  in  his  food,  and  is  bluffly  told  by  the  l^tant  churchman 
that  his  food  is. poisoned  by  his  own  suspicions  : 

'Tis  your  own  fault.    The'  Gurmo's  zeal  is  great. 
It  is  impossible  lie  should  so  exceed 
As  to  put  poison  in  your  food  : — 

an  impossibility  about  which  there  may  be  two  opinions ;  but  there  can 
be  only  one  as  to  the  wretchedness  of  royalty  environed  by  such  condi- 
tions of  mistrust.  When  Philip  Melanchthon,  on  the  authority  of  a 
person  who  had  filled  an  important  post  at  the  court  of  Clement  VIL, 
mentioned  that  every  day,  after  the  Pope  had  supped,  his  cup-bearer  and 
cooks  were  imprisoned  for  two  hours,  and  then,  if  no  symptoms  of  poison 
manifested  themselves  in  their  master,  were  released — Luther,  at  whose 
table  the  story  was  told,  burst  out  with  the  exclamation,  "  What  a  mise- 
rable life !  'Tis  exactly  what  Moses  has  described  in  Deuteronomy: 
*  And  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  fear,  day 
^nd  night,  and  shalt  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life.  In  the  morning, 
thou  shalt  say:  Would  God  it  were  even  !  and  at  even,  thou  shalt  say: 
Would  God  it  were  morning !'  "*  The  feeling  of  such  perturbed  poten- 
tates may  be  expressed  in  the  terms  of  Gonerii's  answer  to  Albany,  when 
he  opines,  **  Well,  you  may  fear  too  far." 

Gon,  Safer  than  trust : 

Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear, 
Not  fear  still  to  be  taken.f 

Lewis  the  Eleventh,  in  his  last  days,  is  a  grimly  grotesque  personification 
of  this  crowned  (but  cross-bearing)  suspicion,  as  Comines  pictures  him 
at  Plessis-les- Tours :  "  Voudroit-on  dire  que  ce  roy  ne  souffrit  pas  aussi 
bien  que  les  autres,  qui  ainsi  s'enfermoit  et  se  faisoit  garder,  qui  estoit 
en  peur  de  ses  enfants,  et  de  tous  ses  prochains  parents,  et  qui  changeoit 
et  muoit  de  jour  en  jour  ses  serviteurs  qu^il  avoit  nourris,  et  qui  nei 
tenoient  biens  ne  honneur  que  de  luy,  tellement  qu'en  nul  d'eux  ne 
s'osoit  fier,  et  s'enchaisnoit  ainsi  de  si  etranger  chaines  et  clostures  T^X 
It  is  to  no  purpose,  says  Montaigne,  to  have  a  guard  of  foreigners  about 
a  man's  person,  or  to  be  always  fenced  around  with  a  pale  of  armed  men; 
for  '^  whoever  despises  his  own  life  is  always  master  of  that  of  another 
man."§  And,  moreover^  as  Montaigne  goes  on  to  teach,  this  continual 
suspicion,  that  makes  a  prince  jealous  of  everybody,  must,  of  necessity,  be 
a  marvellous  torment  to  him:  whence  it  was  that  Dion,  being  warned 
that  Calippus  watched  an  opportunity  to  take  away  his  life,  had  never  the 
hieart  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  it,  but  said  he  had  rather  die  than 
live  in  the  misery  of  always  being  on  his  guard,  not  only  against  his 
enemies  but  his  very  Mends.  ||  Those  who  preach  to  princes  so  circum- 
spect and  vig^ant  a  jealousy  and  distrast,  do,  in  Montaigne's  judgment, 
under  colour  of  security,  preach  to  them  ruin  and  dishonour.     But, 

As  Gatoun  saitb,  he  that  guilty  is, 
Demeth  al  thing  be  spoke  of  him,  I  wis  ;^ 

♦  Luther's  Tischreden,  448.  f  King  Lear,  Act  I.  So.  4. 

J  M^moires  de  Philippe  de  Comines,  1.  vi.  ch.  xi. 
§  Seneca,  Epist.  4.  Jl  Essais  de  Montugne,  L  23. 

^  Chaucer,  Prologe  of  the  Chanounes  Y eman. 
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which  is  Chaucer's  philosophy  o£  character  ia  the  instance  of  his  heauton^ 
timoroumenos  of  an  iil^ thinking  tianon, 

— ^ — for  suspeccioun 


spi 
th: 


Of  mennes  speche  ever  hadde  this  Chanoun. 

Every  such  self-tormentor  bears  about  with  Mm  the  penalty  of  his  dis- 
trust— not  the  remedy.  Not  that  he  is  at  all  the  sort  of  poor  creature 
popularly  known  as  Nobody's  enemy  but  his  own  ; — ^for  to  every  living 
creature  he  is  potentially  hostile^  and  to  an  improper  fraction  of  them 
actually  so.  But  he  is  emphatically  hb  own  enemy  as  well;  and  is  ever 
punishing  himself  in  the  prodigious  pain  he  takes  to  pre-judge  others, 
and,  by  /we-payment,  to  pay  them  out. 

lago  can  affirm  the  subjective  inconvenience,  the  internal  and  eternal 
discomfort,  to  which  a  temperament  of  this  kind  renders  its  owner 
liable, — 

As,  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature^s  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses ;  and,  oft,  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not. 

And  Othello  can  think  scorn  of  and  cry  shame  on  a  life  so  hampered 
and  beset  with  vile  misgivings  : 

Think*st  thou,  I*d  make  a  life  of  jealousy. 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions  ?    No !  .  .  .* 

Addison  comments  on  it  as  a  characteristie  of  great  and  heroic  minds, 
that  they  not  only  show  a  particular  disregard  to  the  unmerited  re-- 
proaches  cast  upon  them,  but  are  altogether  free  from  what  he  calls 
"  that  impertinent  curiosity  of  inquiring  after  them,  or  the  poor  revenge 
of  resentmg."  To  -the  histories  of  Alexander  and  Caesar  he  points,  as 
full  of  this  kind  of  instances.  And  then  he  proceeds  to  remark  that 
vulgar  souls  are  of  a  quite  contrary  character j — and  here  is  his  flagrant 
instance  ready  made :  "  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  had  a  dungeon, 
which  waa  a  very  curious  piece  of  architecture  ;  and  of  which,  as  I  am 
informed,  there  are  still  to  be  seen  some  remains  in'  that  island.  It  was 
called  Dionysius's  Ear,  and  built  with  several  little  windings  and  laby- 
rinths in  the  form  of  a  real  ear.  The  structure  of  it  made  it  a  kind  of 
whispering  place,  but  such  a  one  as  gatherediihe  voice  of  him  who  spoke 
into  a  funnel,  which  was  placed  at  the  very  top  of  it. 

"  The  tyrant  used  to  lodge  all  his  state  criminals,  or  those  whom  her 
supposed  to  be  engaged  together  in  any  evil  designs  upon  him,  in  this 
dungeon.  He  had  at  the  same  time  an  apartment  over  it,  where  he  used 
to  apply  himself  to  the  funnel,  and  by  that  means  overfaettr  everything 
that  was  whispered  in  the  dungeon. '^f 

Mr.  Addison;  before  getting  out  of  Ear-shot  of  Bionysiosf  ventures  to 
affirm,  that'  a  Caesar  or-  an  Alexander  would  rather  have'  died  by  the 
treason,  than. have  used  such  disingenuous  means  for  detecting  it. 

When  .the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  immured  in  that  loathsome  cell  in  the 
dOnjon-keep  of  K^rotoy,  which  had  long  been  covered  by  the  sands  of  the 
Somme,  and  from  which,  looking  out  upon  the  sea,  she  could  sometimes 

*  Othello,  Act  m.  Sc  3.  i^t  Speetat<»r,  Na  489. 
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descry  the  English  downs,* — added  to  the  wretchedness  of  being  linked 
to  a  beam  by  a  large  iron  chain,  and  under  the  personal  watch  by  night 
and  day,  within  the  cell,  of  three  of  the  brigand  ruffians  called  ''  hous- 
pilleurs,"  she  was  also  subjected  to  espial  from  without.  Winchester, 
the  inquisitor,  and  Estivet,  promoter  of  the  prosecution  (Cauchon's 
right-hand-man  of  business),  had  each  a  key  to  the  tower,  and  watched 
her  hourly  through  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Each  stone  of  this  infernal 
dungeon,  says  Michelet,t  had  eyes.  Cauchon  and  his  crew  found  their 
account  in  this  Argus-eyed  policy.  If  stone-walls  have  ears,  and  eyes, 
at  least  let  them  be  used  to  the  gaoler^s  profit,  not  the  prisoner's. 

Shakspeare  makes  Richard  III.,  who  had  more  than  a  touch  of 
Dionysian  cleverness  and  sinister  statecraft  in  him,  extemporise  a  mecha- 
nical Ear,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in  the  folds  of  his  officers'  tents,  as 
they  are  encamped  on  Bosworth  field  : 

It  is  not  yet  near  day.    Come,  go  with  me, 

he  bids  his  trusty  tool  and  confidant.  Sir  Richard  RatclifiTe  ; 

Under  our  tents  I'll  play  the  eavesdropper. 
To  hear  if  any  mean  to  shrink  from  me.J 

As  to  the  Ear  of  Dionysius,  that  was  a  worthy  device  to  give  almost 
literal  truth  to  the  rhetorical  hyperbole  of  the  Preacher,  the  son  of  David, 
King  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  said,§  Curse  not  the  king,  no,  not  in  thy 
thought ;  and  curse  not  the  rich  in  thy  bedchamber:  for  a  bird  of  the 
air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings  shall  tell  the 
matter. 

The  science  of  acoustics  enabled  his  Sicilian  majesty  to  do  without 
bird-carriage  for  the  vocables,  or  winged  agency  to  tell  the  matter.  The 
words  uttered,  however  whisperingly,  inside  his  Ear,  were  themselves 
cTTfo  Trrepoeyra,  Winged  words;  and  winged  their  way  straight  to  their 
destination,  among  the  secrets  of  his  royal,  his  most  unroysl  heart. 

Need  the  reader  be  reminded  of  the  Scottish  Solomon's  emulation  of 
the  Dionysian  Ear,  in  Sir  Walter's  story  of  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel  ?  How 
James  remembers  him  of  having  read  "  that  Dionysius,  King  of  Syra- 
cuse, whom,"  quoth  the  pedant-prince,  parenthetically,  **  historians  call 
Tvpavvo9,  which  signifieth  not  in  the  Greek  tongue,  as  in  ours,  a  tru- 
culent usurper,  but  a  royal  king  who  governs,  it  may  be,  something  more 
strictly  than  we  and  other  lawful  monarchs,  whom  the  ancient  termed 
fiaaiXtis — Now  this  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  caused  cunning  workmen  to 
build  for  himself  a  lugg — D'ye  ken  what  that  is,  my  Lord  Bishop  ?" 
the  Winchester  prelate  is  asked  ;  who  answers,  "  A  cathedral,  I  presume 
to  guess."  But  the  Scotch  dialect  being  a  topic  upon  which  the  bishop 
cannot  pronounce  ex  cathedra^  a  cathedral  happens  to  be  entirely  beside 
the  mark.  And  his  majesty  resumes,  in  impatience  at  Southron  stolidity  : 
"  What  the  deil,  man — I  crave  your  lordship's  pardon  for  swearing — but 
it  was  no  cathedral — only  a  lurking-place  called  the  king's  lugg,  or  ear^ 
where  he  could  sit  undescried,  and  hear  the  converse  of  his  prisoners. 
Now,  sirs,  in  imitation  of  this  Dionysius,  whom  I  took  for  my  pattern, 

♦  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France,  t.  v.  1.  x.  cb.  iv.  +  Ibid.,  a.d.  1431. 

}  IQng  Richard  XIL,  Act  V.  Sc.  3.  §  Ecclesiastes,  x.  20. 
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the  rather  that  he  was  a  great  linguist  and  grammarian,  and  taught  a 
school  with  good  applause  after  his  ahdication  (either  he  or  his  successor 
of  the  same  name,  it  matters  not  whilk) — I  have  caused  them  to  make 
a  lugg  up  at  the  state-prison  of  the  Tower  yonder,  more  like  a  pulpit 
than  a  cathedral^  my  Lord  Bishop — and  communicating  with  the  arras 
behind  the  Lieutenants  chamber,  where  we  may  sit  and  privily  hear  the 
discourse  of  such  prisoners  as  are  pent  up  there  for  state  offences,  and  so 
creep  into  the  very  secrets  of  our  enemies."*  At  which  pawky  expose 
of  pusillanimous  kingcraft,  Prince  Charles  casts  a  glance  towards  Buck- 
ingham, expressive  of  great  vexation  and  disgust ;  and  the  duke  shrugs 
his  shoulders  in  appreciative  response,  but  with  a  motion  discreetly  im- 
perceptible, so  far  as  James's  goggle  eyes  are  concerned. 

But  to  return  to  Dionysius  himself.  The  conditions  of  his  existence 
— perpetual  mistrust,  danger  even  from  the  nearest  kindred,  enmity  both 
to  and  from  every  dignified  freeman,  and  reliance  only  on  armed  bar- 
barians or  liberated  slaves — these  are  conditions  which,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Grote,  **  beset  almost  every  Grecian  despot,  and  from  which  the 
greatest  despot  of  his  age  enjoyed  no  exemption."  Yet,  although  philo- 
sophers emphatically  insisted  that  such  a  man  must  be  miserable, 
Dionysius  himself,  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  admiring  spectators — 
mob  and  majesty  uniting  in  contempt  of  ideology  men,  and  Messieurs 
les  Philosophes — would  probably  feel,  as  the  historian  says,  that  the 
necessities  of  the  king's  position  were  '^  more  than  compensated  by  its 
awe-striking  grandeur,  and  by  the  full  satisfaction  of  ambitious  dreams." 
But  the  Syracusans,  over  whom  he  ruled,  enjoyed  no  such  compensation 
for  that  which  they  suffered  from  his  tax-gatherers — from  his  garrisons 
of  Gauls,  Iberians,  and  Campanians,  in  Ortygia — from  his  spies — his 
prison — and  his  executioners.f 

For  himself,  again,  were  there  not  the  compensations  of  authorship,  the 
consolations  of  literature?  Was  not  Dionysius  also  among  the  poets, 
even  as  was  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?  Woe  to  the  wight  that 
should  be  caught  whispering  to  the  contrary,  in  the  Ear  of  Dionysius  ! 
It  was  made  a  Star-Chamber  business  of,  in  Sicily,  to  mis-esteem  or 
tmder-estimate  the  royal  verses.  Montaigne  has  a  long  paragraph  on  the 
phenomenon,  yet  a  stubborn  fact,  that  Dionysius  valued  himself  upon 
nothing  more  than  his  poetry ;  and  tells  how,  at  the  Olympic  Games, 
with  chariots  surpassing  all  others  in  magnificence,  he  was  represented  by 
poets  and  musicians,  who  brought  his  majesty's  verses  thither  wholesale, 
to  be  recited  in  the  ravished  ears  of  thousands  on  thousands.  When  the 
verses  came  to  be  declaimed  by  these  ^'  professionals,"  with  all  the  em- 
phasis and  discretion,  all  the  fluent  grace  and  effective  accentuation  of 
practised  elocutionists,  the  people  were  at  first  pleased  and  plauditory. 
But  it  soon  struck  the  listeners  that  the  matter,  the  substance,  to  which 
these  experts  were  thus  doing  a  deal  more  than  justice,  was  wishy-washy 
stuff — the  utter  worthlessness  of  which  not  even  so  artfully  artistic  a 
delivery  could  long  conceaL  Even  a  real  maestro  in  operatic  composi- 
tion, aided  by  a  star  to  warble  his  sweetest  on  the  boards,  will  not  always 
avail  to  save  a  twaddle  of  namby-pambyism  in  the  libretto  from  condign 

*  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xvi. 

t  S^  Grote,  Histoiy  of  Greece,  XI.  ch.  Izxxiu.  passim. 
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perdition.  The  people  Tf ho  gave  ear  to  the  Dionysian  lyrics,  were  first 
of  all  attracted  by  the  masterly  skill  at  recitative  in  the  performers. 
Then  the  suspicion  crept  in  that  the  words  were  a  trifle  rickety  or  so. 
Next  came  an  cntirer  conviction  that  the  words  were  unmitigated  and  re- 
demptionless  trash.  They  laughed,  and  hooted,  and  jeered,  accordingly, 
to  their  hearts'  content;  and  from  derision  they  worked  themselves  up 
to  wrath  and  vengeance,  and  in  a  frenzy  of  resentment  the  hooters  pro- 
ceeded to  acts  of  riot,  pulling  down  his  majesty's  royally  gilt  and 
tapestried'  pavilions,  and  tearing .  ihenv  to  pieces,  as  the  E<)i3QaQ  mob  was 
for  doing  to  Casca  the  poet,-  in  person,*  for  his  bad  verses. 

At  any  rate,  the  king  had  furnished  the  Olympic  critics  with  a  **  sen- 
sation" piece,  and  taught  them  a  new  Game  to  play,  in  that  highly  select 
circle  of  theirs. 

But  Sicilia  was  in  frowns  when  the  ill  news  came.  Mr.  Grote  says 
that,  when  we  are  told' that  the  badness  of  the  poems  caused  them  to  be 
received  with  opprobrious  ridicule,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  hatred  in- 
tended for  the  person  of  Dionysius  was  discharged  upon  his  verses.  That 
of  course  the  hissers  and  hooters  would  make  it  clearly  understood  v^at 
they  really  meant,  and  would  indulge  in:  the  full  licence  of  heaping  curses 
upon  his  name  and  acts.  That  neither  the  best  reciters  of  Greece,  nor 
the  best  poems  even  of  Sophocles  or  Pindar,  could  have  any  chance 
against  such  predetermined  antipathy.  And  that  the  whole  scene  would 
end  in  the  keenest  disappointment  and  humiliation,  inflicted  upon  the 
Syracusan  envoys  as  well  as  upon  the  actors,  this  being  the  only  channel 
through  which  the  retributive  ehastisement  of  Hellas  could  be  made  to 
reach  the  author.  ^^  Though  not  present  in  person  at  Olympia,  the 
despot  felt  the  chastisement  in  his  inmost  soul.  The  mere  narrative  of 
what  had  passed  plunged  him  into  an  agony  of  sorrow,  which  for  some 
time  seemed  to  grow  worse  by  brooding  on  the  scene,  and  at  length  drove 
him  nearly  mad.  He  was  smitten  with  intolerable  consciousness  of  the 
profound  natred  borne  towards  him,  even  throughout  a  large  portion  of 
the  distant  and  independent  Hellenic  world.  He  fancied  that  this  hatred 
was  shared  by  all  around  him,  and  suspected  every^one  as  plotting  ag^nit 
his  life.  To  such  an  excess  of  cruelty  did  this  morbid  excitement  canry 
him,  that  he  seized ^several  of  his  best  Mends,  under  false< accusations,  and 
surmises,  and  <;aused  them  to  be  slain."* 

But  Mr.  Grote  is  noway  disposed  :to  let  his  voice  swell  the  common 
cry  of  mockers  at  a  despot^s  bad  verses.  He  recognises  in  Dionysius  not 
only  a  triumphant  prince  but  a  tragic  poet ;  competitor,  as  such,  for  that 
applause  and  admiration  which  no  force  can- extort.  Since  none  of  his 
tragedies  have  been  preserved,- the  historian  can*  form  no  judgment  of  his 
own  respecting  them.  But  when  he  learns  that  Dionysius  had  stood 
second  or  third,* and  that  one  of  his  compositions  gained  even  the  first 
prize  at  the  Lenaean  festival  at  Athens  in  368-367  b.o. — the  favourable 
judgment  of  an  Athenian  audience  is  h^,  by  the  modem  critic,  to  afford 
good  reason  for  presuming -tiiat  the  despot's  talents  in  poetry  were  con- 
siderable. It  is  &eely  allowed,  however,  that,  Jit  the  vexatious  time  of 
the  Olympic  Grames,  whioh  was  some  twenty  years  earlier,.  Dionysius  the 
poet  was  not  likely  to  receive  an  impartial  hearing  ^anywhere :  for  while 
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on  the  one  hand  his  own  circle  would  applaud  every  word— on  the  other 
hand,. a  large  proportion  of  independent  Greeks  would  he  biased  against 
what  they  heard  hy  their  fear  and  hatred  of  the  author.  If  we  believed 
the  anecdotes  recounted  by  Diodorus,  we  should  conclude  not^  merely  that 
the  tragedies  were  contemptible  compositions,  but  that  the  irritability  of 
Dionysius  in  regard  to  criticism  was  exaggerated  even  to  silly  weakness.''^ 
Philoxenus,  a  dithyrambic  poet  of  some  mark,  who  was  either  visiting  or 
residing  at  Syracuse,  was  asked  his  opinion,  after  hearing  one  of  his 
majesty's  tragedies  privately  recited.  Philoxenus  gave  what  he  was 
asked  for, — ^his  opinion;  which,  happening  to  be  what  it  was,  should  have 
been  the  last  thing  for  him  to  think  of  giving.  So  he  thought,  perhaps, 
when  he  found  himself  at  the  Quarries  for  speaking  hisonind.  Next  day, 
however,  he  was  let  out  again:  the  more  speedily,  perchance,  because 
Dionysius  had  a  copy  of  verses  to  read  to  him,  upon  which  the  labour  of 
the  file  had  been  so  diligently  exercised,  that  the  despot  was  sanguine 
of  propitiating  the  fastidious  critic,  this  time.  The  stoiy  goes,  that 
Philoxenus  made  for  the  palace,  escorted  by  a  body  of  guards, — in  whose 
presence,  then  and  there,  the  royal  bard  recited  the  poem  on  which  he 
plumed  himself — and,  that  done,,  forthwith  desired  Philoxenus  to  pro- 
nounce a  true  verdict.  Instead  of  complying  with  a  request  that,  to  an 
honest  man,  would  infallibly  produce  as  ugly  a  sequel  as  before,  and 
might  bring  something  worse  still,  Philoxenus  turned  abruptly  to  the 
guards,  and,  with  a  dry  air  of  decision  that  must  have  tickled  all  but  the 
king,  bade  them  take  him  back  to  the  Quarries  at  once. 

Haply,  however,  the  king  was  tickled  too  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  poet  had  a  fresh  term  of  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour.  On  the 
contrary,  he  got  on  very  well  at  court ;  having  received  a  lesson  for  life, 
well  learnt  by  heart ;  and  thenceforth  contriving  as  neatly,  by  '^  delicate 
wit  and  double-meaning  phrases,"  to  express  an  inoffensive  sentiment 
without  openly  compromising  himself,  as  the  celebrated  worthy  in  die 
'*  Spectator,"  who  assumed  such  a  very  limited  liability  by  the  adjudi- 
catory sentence,  solemn  and  serene,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Grote,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  at  all  satisfied  with*  the 
air  of  ridicule  which  Diodorus  has  cast  over  the  Dionysiac  6meute  at  the 
Olympic  Games,  and  its  effect  on  his  majesty's  mind,  by  recognising 
nothing  except  the  despot's  vexation  at  the  ill  success  of  his  poem,  as  the 
cause  of  his  mental  suffering.  It  is  improbable,  the  historian  argues,  that 
the  poem  of  Dionysius — himself  "  a  man  of  ability,  and  having  every 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  good  critics  whom  he  had  purposely  as- 
sembled around  him" — should  have  been  so  ridiculously  bad  as  to  disgust 
an  impartial  audience.  Still  more  improbable  is  it,  Mr.  Grote  thinks, 
that  a  simple  poetical  failure,  though  doubtless  mwtifying  to  him,  should 
work  with  such  fearful  effect  as  to  plunge  him  into  anguish  and  madness. 
To  unnerve  thus  violently  a  person  like  Dionysius — deeply  stained  with 
the  great  crimes  of  unscrupulous  ambition,  but  remarkably  exempt  from 
infirmities — some  more  powerful  cause  is,  in  the  historian's  judgment, 
required.  And  to  his  critical  scrutiny  that  cause  stands  out  conspicuously, 
in  the  actual,  circumstances  of  the  Olympic  festival  of  384  B.C. 
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DioDysius,  then,  we  are  to  bear  in  mindf  bad  accumulated  for  this  occa- 
sion all  the  means  of  showings  himself  off,  ^^like  Krcesus  in  his  interview 
with  Solon,"  as  the  most  prosperous  and  powerful  man  in  the  Hellenic 
world;  means  beyond  thetjreach  of  any  eontempm^ary,  and  surpassing 
evenHieroor  Thero  of  former  days,  whose  praises  in  the  odes  of  Pind^ 
he  probably  had  in  his  mind.  He  counted,  probably  with  good  reason, 
Mr.  Grote  continues,  **  that  his  splendid  legation,  chariots,  and  outfit  of 
acting  and  recitation  for  the  poems,  would  surpass  ererything  else  seen 
on,  the  holy  plain  ;  and  he  fully  expected  such  reward  as  the  public  were^ 
always  glad  to  bestow  on  such  men  who  exhausted  their  pur^s  in  the 
recognised  yein.of  Hellenic  pious  ostentation.  In  this  high  wrought  state 
of  expectation,  what,  does  Dionysius  hear-  by  his  messengers  r^iurnin^ 
from  the  festival?  That  their  mission  had  proved  a  total  failure;  aira 
even  worse  than  a  failure ;  that  the  display  h^d  called  foith  none  of  the 
usual  admiratioi^i  noit  because  there  were  rivals  on  the  ground  equal  of 
superior,  but  simply  because  fit  came  from  Aim;  that  its  very  magnificence 
had  operated  to  Tender  thd  expIo9ion  of'  antipathy^  against  him  louder  and 
more  violent;  that  his  tents  in  the  saered  ground  had  been  actually 
assailed,  and  that  access  to  sacrifice,  as  well  as  to  the  matches,  had  be^n 
secured  to  him  only  by  the, interposition  of  authority.-  We  learn,  indeed, 
that  his  chariots  i^iled  in  the  field  by  unlucky  accidents;  but  in  the 
existing  temper  of  t^e  crowd,  these -very  accidents  would  be  seized  t^ 
occasions  for  detrisory  'cheering  against  him.''  To  this'  must  be^  added 
explosions  of  hatred,  yet  moi^  furious,  elicited  by  his  poems,  putting  ttie 
r^iters  to  uttet^  shame;  At  the  moment  when  .Dionysius  expected  to 
hear  the  account  of  an  unparalleled  triumrph,  he  is  thus  informed,  not 
merely  of « dii^appointment,  ^  but:  of  insults  to  hiniself,  direct  and  personal, 
the  most  poi^ant  ev^r;  oiSSered  by  Greeks  to  a  Greek,  amidst  the  hoHest 
and  niost'frequeaaited  ceremony  of  the  Hellenic  -world.  Never  in  any 
other  case  do  w«  read  of  public  antipathy,  agsiinst  an  individual,  being 
carried  to  the  pitch  of  desecrating  by  violence  the  majesty  of  the  Otympiac 
festival.  *  ' 

"Here,  then,^'  the  historian  concludes,  "  were  the  real  and  sufficient 
causes — ^not  the  mere  ill  suqeess  of  his  poem — whieh  penetrated  the  soul 
of  Dionysius,  driving  him  into  anguislrand  temporary  madness^  Though 
he.  had  silenced  the  Vox  Popnli  at  Syracuse,  not  all  hia>  nofercenaries, 
forts,  and  ships  in  Ortygia,  could  save  him  from  feeling  its  foroe^  when' 
thus  emphatici^Uy,  poured  forth  against  him  by  the  free*spoken  erowd  at 
Olympia*"*..  (,  -  .-^^    •..  ;i  -.-.'...•  -  :  -.  -   .. 

3ut  ^vengniii ting,  that;  chagrin  merdy  at  the  faihireof  a  poem  cost 
him  so  deafr  by  ;en<(aiUng  the!  loss  iaf  reason^  a  long-oubsequent  success  in 
another  poem  cost  him  yet  <deaarer,tby  entailing  th^'  loss  of  life.  Grant 
that  the  ixvqjrtifioation  of  the. vOlympiae festival  in  the  year  384  B.C.  drove 
hipfi  mad.  Extrepies  meet  V  The  rapture  he  fslt  at  gaining  the  first  piize 
for  tragedy,  at  t^e  Len^an  fbstival  of.  Athens,  in  367  b.c,  onade  an  end 
of  ium  altogether.  Dio^ysiuStoiSeiied  sacrifice  to  the  gods  when  the  good 
news  reached, him,  and  lomethi^g  .more  substantial  than. ^ happy  man^' 
was  th(^  dole  of  the  messenger.     The  king. made- it  great  ^sasi,  and  bade 
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many ;  and  with  them  he  rejoiced  and  made  merry,  and  not  only  drank 
more  than  hi  was  used  to,  but  more  than  he  could  away  with  ;  for  the 
more  was  enough  to  make  away  with  him.  He  died  of  wine  and  excite- 
ment and  (j}ost  hocy  prapter  hoc)  of  fever,  after  a  reign  of  eight- and- 
thirty  years,  in  that  fatal  Lensean  year,  367. 

Advisedly  said  we,  more  wine  than  he  was  used  to.  For  Dionysius 
the  Elder  was  notably  a  temperate  roan.  His  sobriety  and  continance 
were  beyond  impeachment.  And  in  this  regard,  his  good  eicample 
became  the  mone  note-worthy,  because  it  was  not  followed  by  those  who 
came  after  him.  We  find  that  of  all  the  princes  descended  from  him,  not 
one  inherited  the  temperance  which  had  contributed  86  much  to  his  suc- 
cess.* Not  one  of  them  but  has  a  bad  name  for  lechery  and  sottishness; 
rakes  and  revellers  all. 

It  may  well  be  said,  as  respects  the  hurried-on  termination  of  the  elder 
despot's  course,  that,  after  all,  thirty -eight  years,  of  a  career  so  full  of 
effort  as  his,  must  have  left  a  constitution  sufficiently  exhausted  to  give 
way  easily  before  acute  disease.  Throughout  this  long  period,  says  Mr. 
Grote,  he  had  never  spared  himself : — he  was  a  man  of  restless  energy 
and  activity,  bodily  as  well  as  mental ;  alwa3r8  personally  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  in  war-— keeping  a  vigilant  eye  and  a  decisive  hand  upon  all 
the  details  of  his  government  at  home— r-yet  employing  spare  time  (which 
Philip  of  Macedon  was  surprised  that  he  could  find)  in  composing 
tragedies  of  his  own,  to  compete  for  prizes  &irly  adjudged. 

It  is  one  of  Plutarch's  anecdotes,  that  one  day,  when  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  Dionysius  the  Younger  were  mellow  with  drink,  the  former,  with  a 
soupgon  of  sneer  in  his  (isice  and  tone,  introduced  some  remarks  on  the 
odes  and  tragedies  whidh  Di  senior  had  left  behind  him,  and  affected  to 
doubt  how  the  old  gentleman  could  possibly  find  leisure  for  that  idle 
trade.  When  could  sueh  things  have  been  written  by  him?  Di  junidr 
answered,  with  a  spirit,  **  They  were  written  in  the  time  which  you  and 
I,  and  odier  jolly  good  fellows,  spend  over  the  bowl.'*f 

Notwithstanding  his  bondage  of  fear  against  any  attempts  on  his  life, 
the  personal  bravery  of  the  head  of  the  £eimily  was  beyond  dispute.  Twice 
we  hear  of  his  being  severely  wounded  in  leading  his  soldiers  to  assault. 
The  historian  has  to  note,  as  remarkable  features  in  the  character  of 
Dionysttts,  his  effective  skill  as  ambitious  politician — his  military  resource 
as  a  commander— and  the  long-sighted  care  with  which  he  provided  im- 
plements of  offenee  as  well  as  of  defence  before  undertaking  war.  We 
find  the  Roman  Scipio  Africanus  singling  out  Dionysius  and  Agathocles, 
both  of  them  despots  of  Syracuse,  with  an  interval  of  half  a  century,  as 
the  two  Greeks  of  greatest  ability  for  action  known  to  him — men  who 
combined,  in  the  most  memorable  degree,  daring  with  sagacity.  This 
criticism,  coming,  as  Mr.  Grote  says,  from  an  excellent  judge,  is  borne 
out  by  the  biography  of  both,  so  far  as  it  comes  to  our  knowledge.  No 
other  Grreek,  he  observes,  can  be  pointed  out,  who,  starting  from  a  posi- 
tion humble  and  unpromising,  raised  himself  to  so  lofty  a  pinnacle  of 
dominion  at  home,  achieved  such  striking  military  exploits  abroad,  and 
preserved  his  grandeur  unimpaired  throughout  the  whole  of  a  long  life.  . 
Dionysius  boasted  that  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  an  empire  fastened  by 
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adamantine  chains  i*  so  ppwerful  was  bis  mercenary  focce; — so  firm  big 
position  in  Qrtygia— hso-  completely  bad  the  Syracusans  beeoi  bsoken  in 
to  subjection. 

There  cannot,  Mr.  Grote  fi^ther  reoMurks,  be  aibeUer  teat  of  yigpur 
and  ability  than  the  unexampled  success  with  which  IMonysius  and 
Agathodes  played  the  game  of  the  despot,  and  to  a  eertain  extent  tiiat 
of  the  conqueror.  Of  the  two,  Dionysius  be  pronounces  the  most  favoured 
by  fortune.  For  although  botk  of  them  profited  by-  oii«  attaai^airy  aoci- 
dent,  which  distingutshed  Syracuse  fcoixi  other  GseciaA  ei^p«^  lUMSc^y,  ihet 
local  speciality  of  Orfeygia^*-^ which  islet  wns  ao  Ibrtified  as  to  firovide  th» 
deapot  with  an  Almost  impregnable  atrongholdyt  and  seened  jadeed  eisr- 
pressly  ooade  to  be  g^airriaoned  as  a  sepstfste;  lovtresa,  apant  from,  as-«(«U. 
as  against,  the  rest  of  Syracuse,  and  having  full  conimaJid«f  die  harbour*, 
doeks,  naval  force,  and  aaval?  approach  ;—»yei;  had  DieAysiua,  m  addiiteon 
to  thifl^  several  ^/  peculiar^  inteffveationg  of  the  gods  m  nis  £ayeiir^  aom»*- 
times  at  the  most  critical  momenta  ^'^  suob  wa6  the  intetpretation  put  bf 
hia  enemies  (and  doubtless  by  hia  friendi  ako)  upon  those  nepeated 
pestilences  whiitb  smote  the  Carthaginian  armies  with  a.  foseee  fur  uy^m 
deadly  than  the  spew  of.  thiB  Syiiacusan  b^litee. 

On.  the  whole,,  if  Dtonyaiua  sufceeeded*  m  ih»  iaee.  o£  abstadUs.  thai 
might  have  seemed  insuperabk^  ia  fHstesung  vonnd  his  ftreerbflim^  &eet- 
bred  oountrymen,  aa  history  shows  him  to  bcuie  dooe,^  thoae  '*  adafiGHMs 
tine  chains"  which  they  were  well  known  to,  abher-^«e  may:  be  smd^, 
with  Ms^  Grote^  that  his  plan  of  pxooeedini^  jwist  have  been: dexiiNKMi^ly 
chosen,  and  prosecuted  with  consummate  pesseveranflet  and  audaeiAy.  But 
we  niay  also  be  sure  that  it  was  nefameus  in  the  extreme^ :  ^  The  mm^ 
cbinery  of  a  firaud: whereby  the  people  were  to  be  ^ie«ted  «aiCK*/ite«ir 
pm:ary  submission^  as  a.  pvelode  to  the  maahinery  q£  force  i^ieeeby  jsudt 
submission  waa  te  be  perpeiuatad  againet  tbeiv  eonsent^was)  the  steri^ 
in-trade  of  jCb^cian  usorpersk  But  seldom,  does  it  appear  ^ptefaeed  b]ir 
more  impudent  cahimaies,  or  worked  out  wkh  a  lavger  meaauMr  'oC  vio- 
lence and  spoliation,  than,  ini  the  ease  o(  X>ieiiysi«is».  iSe  mum-  indeed 
powerfully  seconded  ati  the»  ouiset  by  the  danger  o£  Sysaeusa:  btms^i  thr 
Carthaginiai^  ainis.  But  hia  schenM  of  usurpn^ny  far  iram  dimi»ifhin§ 
anch  danger,  tended.  m*teriaUy  to,  increase  ub,  by  disuniting  th^ettkjs.aiio 
critical  a  moment*.  DionQisitts  aobieved  noting  io  bif^finM;  /enterpnee  fee 
the  relief  of  Gela  and  Kamariaa^  He  wsaa  foroed  to  retire  witb  ati  muck 
dii^ace  a&  those  previous  gencffak  wbiNn^be  had  so  bitterlj^vitnpeiatlad; 
and  apparently  aven  with  greater  disgcaoe^^siiMie  tbeise  mt  atidug  giteunds 
for  believing  ^at  he  entjered  into  traitofona  collusion  with  the  Caitha- 
g^inians.  The.  salvation  of  Syracuse,  at  that  moment  of  p«Kil>  arose  not 
from  the  enei|^y  or  ability  of  Dionysius,,  but  fiK)m  the  oppevtune  epidemic 
which  disabled  ImUkon  in  the  midst  of  a  victorious  career." 

Himilco — to  use  the  common  way  of  spelling  his  name  whom  Mc 
Grote  writes  Imilkon — escaped  to  Carthage  with  such  of  hia  nen  as 
pestilence  and  Dionysius  spared,  after  paying  a  large  sum  to  the  despot 
for  permission  to  retire  on  any  tecma.  Anon  there  arri^fied^  b^g.  Z92y  a 
new  Carthaginian  army  under  Mago.     Theee  were  forced  to  re^eoabark 
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almost  as  soon  as  they  had  disembarked,  and  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
war.  Next,  Dionysius  defeated  the  allied  towns  of  Magna  Graecia ;  and 
akovt  this  time  it  said*  to  ha^re  receWedt  an  emlMisgy  from  the  €radby 
fresh  from  and  flushed  with  the  boming^  of  Rome,     ms  was  now 

-a  name  of  fear, 


Uspleasiog'ift  a  Greckot  ear. 

Both  m  Italy  and  Sietfy  he  was  an  oliject  of  appreft^msion  and  mistrust, 
amd  to  the  dominion  of  botfa  eoumtries  he  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
as^reS.  W&  read  that,  in  orcEer  to  raise  money-^for'he  had  <]tttte  anti* 
cipated,  Ag«s  beforehand,  the>  pra<rtieal  piiilosophy  of  Horace's  quttcmque 
modoy  rem^  and  of  I&go*s  equivalent  '*  Put  money  in  thy  purse*^ — ^hor 
allledl  himsdlf  wi^h  tiie^  inyrianS)  and  proposed  to  them  the  joint  plunder 
of  tile  lemple^^  Dei^i*  The  enterprise  was  undertaken,  btit  iaifed.  He 
consoled  lumself,  however,  by  plundering  several  other  temt^s,  including 
tkat  ef  Preserpina,  at  Loeri ;  and  as  be  sailed  back  i^tti  a  iair  wind, 
liidea^  almost  t^  hie  heart's  content,  with  sacrilegious  spoils,  he  remarkea 
to  hiis  fritod%  bo  doubt  with  something  like  a  chuckle  in  his  tones,  and  a 
meny  twinkle  in  his  eye,  ^*  You  see  how  the  immortal  gods  favour 
saerifege.^  ^nd  indeed  the  example  of  Dionysius— his  long  career  of 
snooelssy  endine  in  a  quiet  deaths — h  among  those  cited  by  Cotta,  in 
(^cei^^f  to  rerate  the  dootrine  of  Balbus  aa  to  divine  providence,'  and  his 
YinAcdtion  Kif  the  ways  of  gods  to  men. 

From  no  theoiegibal  stand-point,  ancient  or  modem,  but  with  the<5alm 
jadgmelt  of  a  political  philosopher,  Mr.  Grote  recognises  in  Dionysius  a 
roafi  noi  only  of  talents  to  organise,  and  boldness  to  make  good,  a 
despotisni  saore^fotiitndable  than  anything  known  to  contemporary  Greece, 
but  alsot  mtemade  prudence  to  keep  it  unimpaired  for  nearly  forty  years. 
'^He^mamtaiiied  carefully  those  two  precautions  which  Thucydides 
flpec%es  s»  the  causes  of  permanence  to  the  Athenian  Hippias,  undee 
similar  circiiaistances'^^intimidation  over  the  citizens,  and  careful  ergani- 
satibn^  mA  BBeral  pay  aoiong^  his  mercenaries^'  He  was  temperate  in 
iBdulgsocea^  neveC  led  by  any  of  his  appetites  iofto  the  commission  of 
Yiokiaoe."|:  Tbu  abstinence  is  justly  alleg^  by  tihe  hifiFtorian§  to  have 
eolitrilifoted  matonaily  to  prolong  his  life,,  since  many  a  Grecian  despot 
pefirii«d  througfc  desperate  feelings  oflndividual  visngeance  provoked  by 
lua  ootragM.  A.  rationalistic,  and  not  perhaps  the  less  rational,  attempt 
toedpTasn  how  it  came  to  pass  that  a  tvrant  of  such  dimensions,  after  a 
tfraoD]^  of  wdi  dnralaea,  maaaged  at  toe  last  to  die iquietly  in  hb  bed. 
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Thb  ImpressioDS  received  of  a  new  couutry  are  invariably  mote  or  lesa 
influeaced  by  the  temperaniect  of  tlie  individual,  and  deacriptiuns  are  ia 
a  iimilur  manner  affected  by  the  idioayncraeies  oE  persons.  The  land  and 
climate  may  be  everything  that  ia  desirable,  but  if  there  is  not  safe 
anchorage  a  sailor  will  grumble,  and  portray  the  country  aceordIng;ly. 
The  settler  complains  because  the  rich  soil  of  centuries  of  decaying 
forests  require  to  he  cleared  before  it  can  be  turned  to  profit,  while  the 
successful  goid-finder  yeains  for  the  comforts  of  firat-rate  hostelries. 
Thus  it  is  that  so  many  contradictory  accounts  of  Britiah  Columbi^i,  and 
Vancouver  Island  have  reached  this  country.  It  is  imposaible  to  say 
what  particular  turns  of  mind  will  not  find  to  depreciate.  Dr.  Wood, 
for  example,  who  has  oootributed  part  of  the  natural  history  to  Com- 
mander Muyne's  book,  describes  many  varietiea  of  grouse  m  abounding 
both  on  the  i^nd  and  mainland,  but  they  arc  so  tame,  he  says,  as 'to 
afford  no  sport !  The  blue  grouse,  for  example,  which  attains  the  weight 
of  four  pounds  and  a  half,  may  often  he  seen  perehed  cm  ttie  topmost 
branch  of  some  tall  pine-tree,  from  whence  he  refuses  to  move  for  repeated 
charges  from  an  ordinary  foivling-picce.  "As,"  however,  the  doctor  adds, 
"the  country  becomes  cleared,  their  habits  will  probably  change,  and 
Vancouver  Island  will  be  as  noticeable  for  good  sport  as  Scotland."  In 
the  mean  time,  the  hungry  colonist  or  prospector  may,  perchance,  rejoice 
that  the  grouse  will  sit  Btill  to  be  blazed  away  at.  Persons  of  good  sense 
wiU  know  how  to  esUniate  tliese  different  and  contradictory  accounts  at 
their  just  value.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  British 
Columbia,  albeit  pei'sons  may  starve  in  attempting  to  reach  that  country 
by  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  there  may  he  rain  and  frostj  mosquitoes  and 
otlier  tormenting  flies,  isolation  and  dearth ;  there  are  drawbacks  of 
climate  in  all  countries,  and  there  arc  always  trials  in  newly  colonised 
and  unsettled  regions ;  but  to  some  these  very  drawbacks  constitute  part 
of  the  test  of  enterprise  aiid  adventure,  and  only  serve  to  stimulate  to  new 
exertions,  and  further  conquests  and  successes.  Of  auob  a  stamp  vieri 
those,  uo  doubt,  who  first  trod  the  shores  of  the  Disunited  States,  or  pene^ 
trated  into  the  dark  pine  forests  of  Canada,  and  of  auch  a  stamp  will  thosi 
be  who  brave  the  difficulties  of  British  Columbia,  and  help  to  fouiid 
&milies  tliat  will,  possibly,  be  rolling  in  wealth  when  the  death-knell  of 
prosperity  may  have  sounded  for  the  old  countries.  Our  particular  weak- 
ness is  impatience  to  see  the  land  cleared,  tlie  iidets  navigated,  the  greeJV 
thirst  for  gold  superseded  by  the  more  enduring  toils  fur  silver,  lead, 
copper,  iron,  and  other  useful  metals,  known  to  abound  in  the  rocky  dis- 
tricts; the  numerous  coal  mines  worked,  the  traffic  in  lumber  fullj 
op9DP(l,(a  begioning  has,  we  are  happy  to  find,  been  siiccessfully  biaSeJ, 
the  inlswj  lakes  vid  prairies  settled,  the  ports  filled  with  shipping,  toe 

■  Fdur  Tears  In  British  Colnmbta  and  VaDoouver  Island.  An  Acoount  of  tlwll 
Forest*,,  Biven,  Owsts,  Gold  Field*,  and  Besonices  for  CcicaiiisatlcMi,    Bj  Com- 
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orerlKnd  route  carried  out,  and  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Saakatchewan,  or 
Bow  lUver,  conTerted  into  a  line  of  prosperoua  stages  and  halts  on  the 
l^hmy  frma  the  Atlantic  and  the  Paoifi(jI< — a  line  which  our  diildren 
will  live  to  see  traversed  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  iron  raits. 

Id  the  meaa  time  the  manifest  adrantages  held  out  to  colonisation  by 
these  new  r^ions,  and  the  movement  to  which  the  discovery  of  gold 
imparted  a  sudden  and  adventitious  impulse,  has  been  sufficient  to  ^oite 
apt  only  tlie  rivalry  of  individuals,  but  also  of  nations;  and  ive  sre 
iodebted  to  the  overbearing  cupidity  of  the  Yankees,  in  attempting;  to 
establish  their  claim  to  Shii  Juan  Island  by  foree,  Ibr  the  exploratory  ex- 
pedition of  her  Majesty's  ship  Ptumper,  Captain  G.  H.  Riebards,  the 
Arctic  explorer,  in  command.  Commander  R:  C  Msyne  happily  *ad»g 
as  lieutenant.  We  say  happily,  for  he  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  plaeiDg 
the  vast  amount  of  new  and  valuable  infiirmation,  obtained  by  the  new 
surveys  effected,  within  the  reach  of  all.  New  inlets  ly'it^  in  interest, 
and  possibly  of  greater  future  Importailce  than  those  of  Korwayi  have 
been  discoveied,  both  on  the  island,  and  especianyori  its  western  coast, 
previously  supposed  to  be  one  lon?  tine  of  black,  repulsive  voleanio  eliSb ; 
and  OQ  the  mainland,  where  theseaeep  inlets  nOw  open  thi>  sliortert  roads 
to  the  interior.  Dean  Inlet,  for  example,  to  Praser'Fort,  and  Fort  St^ 
James,  in  New  Caledonia;  Sahnon  or  Beltioula  Inlet  tO'  the  Cariboo 
diggings,  far  up  in  the  interior;  Bate  Inlet  tfi' Alexaudria  and  ^e 
Upper  Eraser;  Jervis  Inlet  AaA  Howe  SoUnd  to  Gayooth,  of  LiHo«tt-^ 
the  probable  future  capital  of  the  country. 

Entering  the  Strait  nf  Joan  de  Fuca,  which  separates  Vancouver  lt4and 
from  Wfiahingtoti,  and  wtiioh  is  from  eleven  to'lhirteen  mitiS  in  Wtdth, 
densely  wooded  hills  rise  gradually  to  a  considerable  height  on  the'  shoM 
of  the  island  to  the  north  ;  white  on  the  sontheni,  or  American  shore,  the 
rugged  outline  of  the  Olympian  range  of  snow-rf*4  mountains,  varyirtg 
in  elevation  from  four  to  seven  thousand  fe«t,  and  ni  breaks  of  which 
peeps  of  beautiful  country  mfly  he  seen,  «tend  ft>r  many  miles.  The 
Strait  may  he  said  to  terminate  at  the  Rape  Islands,  as  it  there  opens 
into  a  large  expanse  of  water,  which  forms  a  playgnmnd  for  tht  tides  and 
currents,  hitherto  pent  up  among  the  islands  in  the  tom^rativety  narrow 
limits  and  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  to  frolic  in.  Off  Neah'Bay  is  a  fishery, 
muoh  frequented  by  the  Indians,  of  halibut,  cod,  atid  other  -firfi.  Which 
will,  no  doubt.  Commander  Mayu'e  says,  prove  s  sbarc«  of  considemblb 
profit  to  the  colony.  It  was,  he  adds,  some  time  doubted  bythe  gavtmar 
and  others,  whether  tlie  true  cod  waS  to  be  cau^  on  this  bank;  btrt 
"some  years  later,  when  we  wer^  here  with  theHeealtj  we  »e*tfed  this 
in  the  aflirmative,  beyond  a  doubt."  .    ■  ■         -  ,       , 

Eight  miles  north  of  the  Race  Islands,  in,  the  harbour  of  Cstjuinfdt, 
and  three  miles  northward  of  that,,  lies  Victoria,  the  tiapital  oF-Vancouver 
Island,  and  the  present  seat  of  govemmeni  fat  fabth  that  -colony  find 
British  Columbia.  As  a  harbour,  Es^uimalt  )s  by  fitr  the  best  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  We  have  upon  a  pteviiHis  occasion'  animad- 
verted upon  the  neglect  which'  this  admirable  harbour  has  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  government.  Commander  Mayne  joins  in  the  same  recrinnna- 
tion.  Each  new  admiral,  he  says,  that  u  appointad  to  the  North  Pacific 
station,  appears  to  be  more  and  more  imprMsed  with^the  evident  value 
and  impcurtaDce  of  Esquimalt  as  a  naval  sta^n.  "Had  a  floating  dock 
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been  built  here  it  would  by  this  time  have  more  thtn  paid  ibr  its 
structioa,  and  we  should  not  be  depeadent,  as  we  are  now,  vpon  tiie 
American  doek  at  Mare  Island,  San  Francisco,  for  tbe  repair  of  our  Mfe 
of  war.  Considering,  indeed,  the  uncertain  state  of  our  relfttions  with 
the  Disunited  States,  and  more  espedally  with  California,  such  a  state 
«f  things  is  more  than  disgraceful.  Had  war-— which  was  at  one  tiose 
imminent,  wfaikt  this  very  survey  was  going  on — brokefi  out,  the  senrioes 
of  the  MeeatiSy  a  power^l  steamer,  woaid  have  been  lost  to  ihe  Oountty, 
firom  the  absence  of  all  means  of  repairing  her. 

Esquimau  has  seen,  and  is  still  lilcely  to  see,  many  startTing  changes. 
Commander  Mayue  6rst  made  its  acquaintance  in  1849,  whisn  the 
Inconstant  used  to  fire  shot  and  shell  as  ihey  liked  about  the  hafbeur, 
H&d  send  parties  ashore  to  eut  as  much  wood  as  they  needed.  Now  the 
said  shore  was  occupied  by  rows  of  sespectaUe,  well-kept  buil^ngs,  wkh 
pleasant  gardens  in  front  of  them ;  the  growth  of  the  present  towo  ef 
Esquimalt  is  even  of  still  more  recent  date.  It  sprang  into  existence 
whilst  the  survey  was  going  on.  ^  Nine  years  bade  we  had  to  seramUe 
irom  the  ship's  boat  on  to  the  most  convenient  rock  :  bow  Jones's  land- 
ing-place received  usj  and  in  ihe  stead  of  forcing  a  padi  over  the  rociES 
and  through  the  bush  to  the  Victoria  Inlet,  whence,  if  a  natire  should 
hi^pen  to  be  lounging  about  in  the  Indian  villaige  of  the  Sonnies,  asid 
should  see  us  or  hear  our  shouts  and  bring  a  ctnoe  over  we  might  hope 
to  reach  Victoria,  a  broad  carriage-road,  not  of  the  best,  perhaps,  aod  a 
serviceable  bridge,  were  found  conneeting  Esquimalt  Harbour  wkh 
Victoria." 

When  Victoria  was  founded,  no  one  ever  dreamt  then  of  <Jie  minerai 
wealth  of  the  valleys  that  sloped  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  sea, 
or  that  in  a  few  years  cities  would  spring  up  upon  shores  almost  unknown 
to  the  civilised  world.  But,  long  before  the  present  rush  of  immigrants 
to  these  regions,  Victoria,  as  a  port,  had  been  virtually  superseded  by  the 
adjacent  and  admirable  harbour  of  Esquimalt.  Veiy  possibly,  Oon- 
mander  Mayne  observes,  could  the  future  have  been  foreseen,  Victoria 
would  not  have  been  selected  as  the  chief  commercial  port  of  Vancouver 
Island.  But  the  selection  has  been  made,  the  town  is  built,  or  butldtng, 
the  commerce  already  attracted.  The  fact  must  be  regarded  as  aooom- 
pUshed  beyond  the  possibility  of  change,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  now 
be  done  is  to  connect  it  with  the  harbour  of  Esquimalt,  towards  winch 
task  the  natural  formation  of  the  country  lends  itself  admirably.  But 
local  jealousies  unfortutmtely  interpose  here.  The  landholders  of  yictona, 
believing  that  the  elevation  of  Esquimalt  into  the  harbour  of  the  colony 
would  lower  the  value  of  their  property,  persistently  oppose  die  proje^ 
of  facilitating  the  connexion  of  the  two.  Time  will  do  justice  to  such  a 
selfish  spirit  of  opposition  to  an  irresistible  progress. 

The  £rst  and  most  important  thing  to  be  done  on  arriving  was,  after 
the  determination  of  the  exact  spot  where  the  boundary-line  of  49  deg. 
north  latitude  met  the  sea,  to  settle  the  channel  by  which  it  was  intended, 
by  the  treaty  of  1844,  that  the  boundary-line  should  pass  to  the  Strait  of 
Fuca.  The  point  where  this  line  came  down  to  the  sea,  in  Semiahmoo 
Bay,  was  found  to  differ  only  eight  feet  from  that  fixed  upon  by  the 
American  commissioners.  Thence  the  Mumper  proceeded  to  Nanaimo 
to  coal.     Commander  Mayne  says  of  this  place,  which  has  now  passed 
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<mt  of  tke  hands  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  into  that  of  an  enter* 
prising  British  company,  that  with  a  more  liberal  outlay  of  capital,  under 
judicious  and  enterprising  management,  it  might  dme  a  very  flourishing 
trade  at  home  and  with  California,  where  coal  might  he  delivered  at 
twelre  to  fifteen  dollars  a  ton,  which  would  be  alnK>8t  as  desirable  as  the 
Welsh  coal,  whidi  is  seldom  below  twenty  dollars,  and  sometimes  fetches 
at  much  as  thirty  doilara  a  ton.  "  For  domestic  consomption,  and  for 
use  in  the  factories,''  he  adds,  "**  I  believe  die  coal  of  Nanaimo  to  be 
almost  equal  to  that  brought  at  such  an  immense  expense  and  IsAbour  from 
the  Welsh  muaes.  Indeed,  when  I  happened  to  be  at  San  Francisco,  I 
was  informed  by  one  of  the  leadii^  iron-manu&cturers  there  that  they 
.preferred  miziag  Nanaimo  with  Welsh  coal  when  they  wttt  able  to 
obtain  it." 

The  whole  of  the  summer  of  1858  was  taken  up  with  making  an  ae- 
curate  chart  of  all  the  disputed  islands  and  cliaanels,  the  first  of  which 
4ire  all  included  in  the  Haro  Archipelago.  The  treaty  of  1S44  appears 
to  have  been  made  under  the  impression  that  there  was  only  one  chotiQ^ 
between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  continent,  and  in  ignorance  that  any 
islands  existed  there  at  all.  Practically,  at  that  time  there  wasr  only  one 
channel,  for  the  eastern,  or  Canal  de  Rosario,  was  the  only  one  about 
vhi(;h  anything  was  known,  and  had  been  used  by  all  the  navigators  who 
had  entered  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  Yet  when  the  foundation  of  Victoria 
led  to  the  use  of  the  western  channel,  or  Canal  de  Haro,  the  Yankees 
.wished  to  carry  the  line,  which  was,  by  the  treaty,  to  continue  to  **  the 
centre  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and  thence  southward,  through  the  channel 
which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver  Island,  to  the  Straits  of 
Juan  de  Fuca,''  along  the  western  channel,  thus  giving  to  them  the  whole 
of  the  archipelago  which  lay  east  of  that  channel ! 

Commander  Mayne  says  that  his  official  position  in  the  survey  pre- 
cludes his  entering  into  a  discussion  which  is  as  unsettled  now  as  it  was 
then ;  but  he  says  quite  enough  for  any  person  of  common  sense  to  form 
an  opinion  tfpon  the  matter,  supposing  the  facts  as  above  stated  not  to  be 
as  conclusive  to  some  minds  as  they  are  to  ours.  Whidh  was  the  channel 
known  and  in  use  at  the  time  of  tne  treaty  ?  Undoubtedly  the  eastern, 
and  that  was  therefore  "  the  channel*^  meant.  The  distance  between  this 
eastern  channel  and  the  westerly,  which  came  afterwards  into  use,  is 
about  twenty  miles,  full  of  islands,  varying  in  size  from  ten  or  twelve 
jniles  long,  to  a  mere  heap  of  trap  with  two  or  three  pines  upon  them. 
The  generality  of  these  islands  are,  indeed,  covered  with  pine-trees  to  the 
water's  edge,  through  which  knobs  of  trap  show  in  places.  The  eentral 
and  disputed  group  consists  of  the  three  important  islands— ->San  Joan, 
Orcas,  and  Lopez*— and  about  thirty  smaller  ones.  Of  these,  Orcas,  the 
most  northern,  is  the  largest,  and  contains  the  finest  harix)m*s.  It  is 
mountainous,  and  in  most  paits  thickly  wooded,  altihough  in  the  valleys 
there  is  much  land  available  for  farming.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island 
Mount  Constitution  rises  nearly  five  thousand  feet,  and  is  a  very  con- 
spicuous object  from  all  parts  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  Deer  also  abound 
more  in  Orcas  than  in  any  other  of  the  islands. 

San  Juan,  the  best  known  by  name,  and  in  size  the  seooad  of  these  islands,  is 
eleven  miles  long,  by  an  average  of  three  miles  wide.  Tliere  is  more  land  avail- 
ible  for  agriccdture  here  than  on  any  other  of  the  group ;  and  of  this  the  Hudson 
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Bftj  Comfonj  took  adfaatagesoaie  jean  ago^  and  ritihfahfd  a  jfai  a  liiiii  vpoa 
it.  T&ia  &nii  &as  erer  snee  ia  eatablisHnicnt  been.  m.  efaargie  •£  3ir.  Ctfifi%  a 
geufleiiHUE  wfLoae  tfrfrfneii*  and  loraibntT  render  ium  ererj  one^s  friend.  Ic  is 
■iliiitLii  i)n.  a  teaotifiit  pnone  at  ime  soiirhr«aat  aid  of  the  iaiiaiid,  wiuich,  riasa^ 
mt:  hnaikred  nad  iHtr  feet  ibore  tbe  water,  kxda  most  attractrve  to  the 
cmignuu  paaaing  onwanl  towirds  tile  Fcaaer.  I  kare  Berer  sees  wild  iluwws 
ckewAeca  gnw  witk  the  beaat j  and  iKzmriaBce  thcj  poseaa  here.  Ferfcaps  I 
csomot  jnaarme  the  atGraciioaa  of  Sia  Jaaa  Wetter  thaa  faj-  a^ni^  tt  w«i  tke 
^pot  selected  bj  Eia  exceileu^  the  giprcmor'a  danghtrr  sod  nieee  la  which  to 
spend  thesr  liflBejinoon. 


At  one  tiaii»  tba  Ciipiwy  had  a»  laaoy  a»  thw  tltooaaad  sheep  ott  the 
irfand.  3fr.  Griffin's  hoaae  is  tcij  pleasantly  situated,  (oolong  out  oo  the 
Ckraxts  of  Foeay  and  comman&ig  a  magnificent  fie  w  of  Admiralty  lalci. 
Direcdj  in  fiEMit  of  it  Ees  a  baak,  which  is  a  very  fiLToozite  fishing 
station  Off  the  In£aas,  and  where  the j  catch  a  fatfge  auiahef  of  wihnnM 
aad  halibBt.  This  spot  was,  in  I8o9,  the  seene  of  a  nraidcr,  whieh 
soKissd  no  fittle  ysJstion,  that  wiB  pcobaUj  nerer  be  satisfied  in  this 


Mr.  Gvrifia  told  the  stosj  thas :  He  was  sitting  in  his  baleoiij  one  swDner 
aftemooa  watrhmg^  a  reaad  woridne  her  waj  np  the  Strait,  when  he  saw  two 
boats,  each  containing  one  nan,  pnU  past  in  the  direction  of  Yictona.  He  was 
ntber  snrpdscd  at  aceii^  them  thus  sna^-haaded,  bat  at  that  tiaie,  when  the 
Ifstd-lcTer  was  rasing  icmij,  every  sort  of  boat  was  empfefed  to  cross  the  Strait, 
and  hcconrhidfd  that  tbej  were  two  Anicricasa^aaking  their  way  froBi  Beiliag- 
ham  Baj  to  Yletoria.  The j  had  hardlj  ronadsd  the  point,  joat  beyond  the  £arm^ 
luid  passed  ontof  hiss^^,  when  a  small  canoe  with  asin^^  ladianshot  past  in 
the  same  £reetioD.  Tnere  was  nothing  in  aQ  this  to  attract  part^fiUp  noticf^ 
and  ^Ir.  Grifia  was  surprised  when,  an  hoar  or  so  later,  two  boats^  which  he  at 
once  ftooeldsed  as  those  that  had  so  latefr  passed,  drifted  into  Tiew,  floating 
back,  to  SL  anpcsraaee,  emptj.  A  canoe  was  at  once  sent  out  to  than,  when 
oae  was  lonad  cropt j,  and  m  the  odsr  by  tiie  bodj  of  a  white  man,  shot,  but 
not  nillagedy  even  the  pro¥iak»s  that  weie  m  his  boat  being  untonehed.  Who 
shall  saj  who  his  marderer  was  ?  Had  his  white  coakpaaion  shot  bora,  1»™W^ 
and  pushed  off  his  boat  ? — for,  except  in  the  boat  in  which  the  mnrdmd  man 
lay,  not  a  drop  of  Uood  could  be  seen — or  had  the  Indian  killed  him,  and  had 
has  eompaaioD,  on  seeingthc  fatal  shot  fired,  leaped  OTerboard  and  been  drowned  ? 
If  so,  it  was  in  rerenge,  for  nothing  was  taken  from  the  boats ;  perfai^  in  per- 
ferraanee  of  that  datv  which  is  s&  eonsidertd  ** sacred" — ^tf  one  may  use  the 
wotd:— among  the  Indians^  of  takii^  a  Itfe  lor  a  Hfe. 

San  Juan  Island  Is  the  only  one  of  the  whole  group  worth  anythiiig 
for  purposes  of  colonisadon,  while  it  only  contains  a  few  thousand  acres 
of  good  land.  To  allege,  therefore,  Commander  Majne  pertineiitly  re- 
marks, that  an  island  of  snch  paltry  extent  is  of  any  real  Talae  in  thia 
respect,  either  to  a  coontry  possessing  the  adjacent  island  of  Yancoaver 
and  territonr  of  British  Colombia,  or  still  more  to  one  possessing  the 
himdreds  of  miles  of  fertile  prairie  in  Washington  Territory,  Qregmi. 
and  California,  is  manifestly  absurd.  A  study  of  the  chart,  howoTer 
win  show  quite  clearly  why  the  country  that  holds  Vancouver  Island 
and  Britbh  Columbia  must  also  hold  San  Juan  Island,  or  give  up  the 
right  of  way  to  her  own  possessions.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the 
party  that  holds  this  island  commands  the  canal  of  Haro.  The  narrowest 
part  of  the  channel  from  shore  to  shore  is  five  miles^  This  distance  from 
San  Joan  can  certainly  be  kept  by  steamers,  but  they  must  be  thoroughly 
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aoqaiunted  wMi  the  Davig^tioa  to  do  ao,  as  thejr  timst  passj  inside  saTer^l 
rem,  and  ffesjb  of  Sydney  Island.  To  go  up  the  centre  of  the,  channelr-^ 
as  hi|^  slups  sfhould  do-— San  Juan  must  be  parsed,  at.  two  znilesV  distance^ 
SQ.mqst  ^gt^nry  and  Stu^  Islands  also,  tioth  <>£  which  would  .hdong  to 
the  nation  hokUng.  the,  east  side  of  thecanal  of  Haro^ 

.^VSaiii.Jusmi  oan  be  of  no  use  to  any  countiy  but  Great  Britaan,  except 
for  pensive  purposes ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  of  uny  use 
to  her  but  for  defensitfe  purposes,  as  its  eastern  shore  in  no  way  controls 
or  affects  the  Rosario  Strai^  from  the  western  side  of  which  it  is  eight 
mles  di^pt  atijtbe  neareal  pmiity  with  Ixypez  Isfattd  between.^ 

^he  sAiiie  argument  ihight  ^  used  ajg^ajnsi  our.  holding  possession  of  tbe 
isIttAds  trhicli'TOfm  th6  WeSiiern  iide  of  the  Kosaab  Strait,  .biui  heire  Natufo 
befrkruds  -is ;  for,  during  our  sart^ey,  we  fmmd  there  was  a  middle  channel  pass- 
ine eastwards*^ 'San  Jnan,  And  a  small  iskbd  north' of  it,  t^aHbd  ''Waldrbtt 
Ipbuld,"  which  <clian]iel,:  though  not  eo  wide  as  either* of  the  oihersj  is  t^iiite  safe^ 
for  steam., pATi|^aUon«  ,.A  boniidar74ine,theeefone>  passrar  dowiLthe  middle' 
channel  woidd  give  to  the  nations  on  either  side  a  road  to  their  dominions  perv 
fectly  free  of  interruption,  and  well  out  of  shot  of  each  other,  for  some  years  to 
come  at  least  ^  and  this  certainly  appears  the  simplest  and  best  sohitiOii  of  the 
difficulty.  '  .         /.  :•■ 

...  .:••••■••••■•  -^1' 

.  !tfi^  alternative  is  good  in  a  strategic  point  of  Wew,  ibat  it  is  not 
flattenng  to  a  just  sense  of  right.  The  Yankees  possess  all  the  rast  main* 
Lund  south  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  and  of  the  fprty*nnith.  pftrallel,  of 
which  «  yet  mere  fragments^  of  the  most  limited  extent,  ^e  under  culd* 
vatkm,  or  in  any  way  turned  to  profit;  and  it  is  only  f^  few  years  ago 
thai  Washingtcm  and  Oregon  Territories  were  ceded.to  a  grasping  and 
overbearing  policy ;  yet  they  must  now  claim  such  portions  of  the  arcbi* 
pelago  iiiithf  Gulf  of  Georgia  as  eomniand  the  passage  between  the 
harbour  and  capital  of  Vaneouver  Island  and  British  Columbia^  lind  that 
not  lor  defeoaiYe  purposes,  for  the  Yankees  have  as  yet  no  possessions  oit 
the  shore  of  Washington  Territory  that  would  be  worth  attacking  if  any 
one  should  drei^m  of  such  foQy  ;  nor  yet  for  the  value  of  the  isls^nd,  which, 
is  almost  null,  and  certainly  not  to  be  compared  with  the.mainland,  but 
only  for  offensive  purposes  in  the  two  senses  of  <  the  w^rd..  This  is  not. 
cpnauct  wprthy  of  a  great  power ;  it  is  a  gp*a8ping^  offidous,  and  unprin**' 
cipled  system  of  proceeding,  which  will  one  day  lead  to  the  jaine  reprisals 
on  the  part  of  the  nations  of  the  north  as  they  grow  up  in  number  and 
pvospenty,  as  it  has  done  in  the  south,  where  the  French  eagles  have, 
planted  themselves  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  controlling  tlve  utter  dis- 
regard shown  by  the  blustering  advocates  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  tho 
fetlings,  interests,  or  rights  of  the  rest  of  the  human  family. 

The  JPkimper  remained  exploring  the  Haro  Archipelago  till  the  16th 
of  May,  ao4  on  its  return  to  Esquimalt,  its  crew  found  themselves  in  the 
midrt  of  the  g^td-fever.  Everything  was  bustle  and  movement.  Mftny, 
Commander  Mkyne  tells  us,  must  have  lost  their  Hv^s  attempting  to  cross 
from  Victoria  to  the  Fraser  in  boats  and  canoes,  and  many  mm.  exposure^ 
want,  and  h^rd  living  at  the  mines.  But  even  these  were  few  in  com- 
parison to  the  hundreds  lost  in  trying  to  cross  the  continent  to  .California 
in  1849,  whose  bones  are  now  bleaching  in  the  Sierra  Nevada*  Although 
there  was  no  revenue  for  the  purpose,  saye  the  license  for  mining,  the 
govcxmof  set  to  vrork  opening  up  a  route  to  the  upper  country,  by  which 
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the  iBRivrt  inigiit  jovniej  nith  eompargtiTe  safety,  and  supplies  be  c»n- 
vejed  'to  them.  Tin  foute  has  been  «inoeksewn  as  the  Harriscm^LiHoett 
tnuL  Ther  tfifficukiea  of  the  work ^  we  are  tokl^  can  scarcely  be  estknated 
hy  Mxtjfme  who  has  not  seen  British  Cokimbian  bush.  "  Cities"  sprang 
vp  at  the  same  time  in  Washington  Territoryy  oonsisding  of  a  liquer- 
•tote,  a^  "piMrthHsftee^  and  two  or  three  huts  at  Semiahmoo  awed  Point 
Roberts,  l^hese  '*^  Bogvs^  cities^  as  ihe  mom  staid  Yanloeea  call  them, 
■re  to  be  fmnid  all  ofer  bUeir  eonntrj,  and  many  df  them,  to  use  their 
awn  phrase,  ^^ care  in;"  and  this  was  soon  the  fatte  of  Roberts  and 
Semiahmoo-<eltie8,  for  in  less  than  eix  months  iktey  were  deserted. 

The  governor  of  British  Cdumbia  appears  to  have  been  a^man  <|iKte 
Bp  to  the  mark  at  siioh  «  crisis.  F«w,  indeed,  eould  have4>ettn  more  so. 
A  UnstenBg  Kankee  wioBt  to  Jiiai  one  'dwy  with  ihe  notion  of  hn^hig 
hM%  and  be^an  by  asking  perauseioa  £»r  a  nttmbwof  catiaeosof  the  Bis- 
«Bited  Staites  fto  eettie  oo  some  particakir  spots  of  land.  They  wooki  he 
reqnired^  h^  was  informed,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

^  WeH,^'  snid  he,  ''but  suppose  we  eame  there  and  sqofttted ?*' 

*'Yoa  would  be  turned  off." 

"But  if  several  hundred  came  prepared  to  resist,  what  wouU  you 
dor 

'    *'  We^should  ««t  tiiem  fio  mmoeweat,  Mr.  ^— ^ ;  ^ive  ^ooM  «ut  them 
to  muieemeat. 

The  stcryis  not  only  good  in  iUse^  bttt  k  cdso  (dbows-the  amffiMrhy 
idttch  the  Yaakeeft'are  actuated  in  America.  They  think  anything  ««n 
be  done  by  £»ree,  aald  that  all  that  is  done  by  force  is  justifiable.  Her 
Majesty's  gO'Vfmmeot  has  been  too  O0i}€idepate  to  press  the  Sa/n  Juan 
ywBtion  whilethe  ^itates  have  been  •embarrassed  by  domestic  broils,  Imt 
k  is  probable  'that  if  they  had  settled  tlie  question,  Yankee^  £eisbioB,  we 
ahenld  llavw 'heard  nothing  more  about  it. 

Winter  hrooght  with  it  an  exodus  of  the  mining  popnlatiofi  to  Cali- 
fcmia.  These  wImi  remained  at  the  mines,  and  braved  a  British  Colun* 
Uan  winter,  bad  much  to  suffer,  and  many  privations  to  undergo.  It  was 
•tone  time,  indeed,  feared  that  the  whole  inland  populaticm  would  be 
atarved  outri^it*  The  report  of  dtstuthances  at  Yale,  ninety  miles  up 
the  Fraser,  took  Commandar  Mayne  up  that  river  in  a  canoe  in  the 
inoBth  of  January.  These  dietuibances  were  fomented  by  a  Yankee  of 
a  Tery  nharaeteristic  type**-a  man  who  had  been  a  judge  iu  CaUfornia, 
had  himaeif  murdered  many  men,  and  has  since  been  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representativea  of  one  of  the  border  states  that  lie  east  of  ihe 
Rocky  Mountains. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  (jhat  Colonel  Moody,  R.EL,  chief  commisaooer  of 
hmds  and  works,  detected  New  Westminster,  or  Queenboroogh,  as  it  was 
first  called,  for  the  aapi?tal  of  Bri^h  dohimiHa — it  having  been  decided 
Hiat  Derby,  or  New  Lang^y,  the  spot  first  selected,  was  not  'desirable. 
The  site  <^  New  W^e^minster  is,  we  are  told,  so  far  as  its  geogn^hical 
pDsitioii  is  ^concerned,  very  good  indeed,  as  it  is  also  in  a  strategical  point 
of  view;  but  the  biish  there  is  very  thick,  while  at  Derby  there  was  a 
kwge  space  of  clear  ground.  It  has  many  natural  advantages,  however, 
in  whi^  Derby  is  wanting,  not  the  least  being  sufficient  depth  of  water 
im  allow  the  hurgest  ohiss  of  vessels  capable  of  passing  "die  sand-heads  at 
the  Fraser  mou^  to  moor  alongside  of  its  wharves. 


la  th^  «pmi|^  of  1859  «  newdiffimilty  arose  £00111  ikm  ininng;nrtioB'af 
the  NM^iiieiii  IndkBft,  a  nttcii  finer  a&d  tiiore  wadUoe  vaoe  ihan  "the 
fioBgliies,  4ihe  triW  Imngmt'  and  im  the  netgihbowiioad  of  ¥icloiria»iOiv 
Mbed,  tbaA  anj  «f  the  Soathem  tnket.  These  lAdHUiB  ncrifr  <<piiit 
esMugJb  ^?vftiea  eeber,  but  they  ffot  dnx»k>,<9v4ienever  they  had <»  ciunoi^ 
WfKM  Am  pittdnce  of  the  sale^of  fam  and  ektnS)  ond  tkoa  ^leoame  <|oi*i 
lamnntgeaMo.  Tbey  nvere  aii  «raMd,  haTmg  liad  ti>'itl*aTel  mroi^ 
beetiie  tribes  At  Ifixst  «a  attempt  was  VMkde  to  seed:  them  hack,  list 
this  hft«tttg  beeft  fou«d  to  bo  inpraetieable,  they  w«re  'Bettied  in  oaoi^ 
of  tbeir  <o«r»y  Hhsir  nruibets  weio  taken  «way,  *  sehool  iras  buiiiiBr  then^ 
«Wch  WIS  wottiatteaded,  andtthoy  ^aesod  the  Mtmuier  qnietiy  eooagli. 

Commaoder  ISiayAO  vas  employed  in  the  sprmg'ctf  1859iDn  s  sorrey 
of  the  Fvaoer  Rmr,  the  sand-baak  at  the  ontmioe  of  ^niaeh  ao  eailled  ikm 
fitaPgeoB  Bai^,  fi^oin  4^0  mnnbiw  <of  tiMse  fish  caught  by  thoindaaw 
«peA  k.  Tke  saylgotioo  at  tke-oiitKaoce  preaeats,  hooievor,  -no  diffiealtiaa 
like  the  Columbia,  and  it  is  «ot  aacoavaAon  to^  hear  aaettlar  of  fidtiah 
Cohiaihiay  hotween  y^hkk  and  Vanooafer  isUmd  imich  vivahy  already 
esiate,  make  the  assertioa  that  the  sole  use  evvdontly  iotaaded  fay  stataxa 
Cor  that  iskfid  was  to  form  a  kpeakwater  for  thoFrasor  Rbrer  aad  the 
other  ioleta  of  the  maialaad!  The  banks  of  the  river  for  some  sevieiity 
aaifea  iroia  ita  rooudi  are  in  plaeea  k>w,  and  Habie'tebeinp  flooded  in  tM 
aprifig  and  summor.  They  are,  however,  very  fertUe,  and  a  gveat  deid  9i 
£ae  iuflf  ia  seat  hoooe  to  Victoria  €9t  forage;  AA^  ^^«w  Weslasiiator  the 
4Nuik  riseSf  and  fernia  an  adaiiraUe  positioii  tforthe  aew  iowa;  ■■'■  Mory 
Bdl,  apoa  wtiich  it  is  proposed  to  plant  the  oitadal»  rises  aome  three  or 
fenr  hiiDdped  feet.  The  town  had  ak^ady  a  thrmng  aapeott.  A  ohnrA 
had  heeii  buiit^  together  with  a  treasmy  and  a  ooart^ieaseb  its  atreeta 
Coasted  also  ^  two  or  three  very^r  *'  restaaraati,"  aoaio  good  whanea 
aad  stores,  and  several  private  houses.  fiat^aaComiaander  Mayoe  le* 
anatrks,  if,  «s  seeoas  aioat  piiebabio,  the  tide  of  colooMlBoa  icontioaes  to 
fle^  aorthward,  and  a  roate  to  >the  aitnes  ahoidd  be  dbeorered  up  aad 
froBi  the  head  of  o&e  of  the  aaiae^ous  inlets  aoTth  of  the  fVaser,  New 
Wertattoater  may  never  repay  the'  lahoor  that  haa  alteady  been  spent 
opoa  4t.  This,  however,  may  he  open  to  doubt,  Ibr  supposiag  the  futoia 
population  to  concentrate  upon  some  more  central  spot^  as  Liik)ett,  New 
Weatanaster  might  still  remain  the  port  of  the  country;  Fifteeo  miles 
kigher  «p  is  Langley,  where  the  steamers  from  Victoria  are  stopped  hy 
&e  shaHowaees  of  the  rrrer,  and  their  cargoes,  human  aad  matenaly 
traas^Brved  to  the  siera-wheel  steamers  and  &e  boats  aad  oatioes,  whidi 
fimn  this  point  do  battle  with  the  swift,  uncertain  stream,  tendered  a 
htmdred  tnoes  aHn*e  difficult  ^  aavigation  by  the  aamerona  snags. 

At'  a  dktaaee  of  aixty-five  mites  itom  the  moa^  -of  the  Frassr  the 
Harrison  rii^r  ia  reached,  t^  which  runs  the  Hamson^-Liiloett  matey 
which  has  aow  become  the  prioeipal  road  to  the  inland  settiotaents.  The 
jomtney  vt  aoeo»phshed  first  by  steamer  up  the  Harrisea  Rrver  and  Lake 
t»  Fort  Dougks,  thence  by  a  hmad  waggoo-roed  to  Port  Lilkett,  a 
atatiea  at  the-aoul^  end  6f  Lilloett  Lake.  From  Litioett,  the  lake  afRirda 
Ik  meanaof  transport  to  Pemberfeon,  whence  another  road  is  cmened  to  the 
aoudi-weat  end  of  Lake  Anderson,  which  is  4dmoat  eonaeoted  with  Setoa, 
a  lake  of  similar  sbse,  from  the  apper  end  o€  which  the  route  to  Cayooriiy 
or  LiUoett,  apoa  t^  Fraeer,  is  only  <lliree  or  lear  aaifca.     By  thia  route 
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the  dangers  of  tlie  Traaer  above  Yale  are  avoided,  «nd  a  distance  oF  aome 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  the  piost  peiilouB  travcllitiK  saved. 

Hope,  which  is  at  tlie  end  of  the  steam  navi^ion  in  the  iOasar,  ia 
perhaps  the  prettiest  town  on  the  .river.  Indeed,  until  Cayoosh,,  or,  -aaSt 
is  now  called,  Lilloett,  ia  reached  there  it  no  other  aettJement  that  will 
bear  comparison  with  it,  Yale,  fifteen  miles  above  Hope,  is  at  the  head 
of  canoe  or  boat,  as  Hope  is  of  the  ateam  navigation.  Above  it  are  the 
rapids,  known  as  the  "  Cauoiis."  These  "  Oanona,"  of  which  there  are 
two  betweeil  Yal?  and  Lytton,  are  narrow  paweii  duoagh  which  the 
river  force's  its  way  hetwCen  sleep,  in  Some  eases  perpendiouloT,  bank^ 
from  three  or  four  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  high.  Miner*  vrill  4are 
anything;  and  when  Governor  Douglas  was  at  Yale,  in'  1859,  h«  saw  a 
inan  who  had  actually  cnme  down  through  the  ''  Caaona"  lasl^«a  to-a 
large  log  of  timber !  The  trails  which  lead  atonglide  of,  thesarCanOM 
are  sometimes  stopped  by  bulging  and  overhanging  clifFa,  (he  trail  coming 
up  to  them  oii  one  side,  and  continuing  again  on  the  other.  Tha  diffir 
culty  is,  of  course,  to  pass  the  intervening  space.  This  is  manajted  by 
the  Indians  thus;  they  suspend  three  poles  by  native  rope,  made  of  deer- 
hide  and  fibre,  from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  the  inner  end  of  the  firat  and 
third  resting  on  the  trail,  and  the  middle  one  crossing  them  in  the  front 
of  the  bluff.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  to  lay  hold  o^  and  the  onlywaf 
is  for  the  traveller  to  etrelch  out  Iiis  arms  and  clasp  tb«  rock  at  much:** 
possible,  keeping  his  face  close  against  it ;  if  he  gets  djziy,  at  makea  ■ 
false  step,  the  pole  will,  of  course,  swing  away,  atid  he  wiU  t^pte  over 
into  the  torrent,  wiiich  rolls  hundreds  of  feet  beneatik!  .Ttie  .landalifw 
in  the  mountain  crevices  are  also  very  dangerons.i  -  Tke ,  Bisbt^l  oC 
Columbia  has,  however,  travelled  in  person  by  tliis  perilous  route.  :  .JL 
road  has  since  been  begun  from  Hope  to  Boston  Bar,  &I  the  raoath-of 
the  Anderson  Eiver,  and  forty  miles  above  Yale,  *hich  will  avoid  llie. 
"  Canons"  altogether.  At  Boston  Bar  the  Fraser  valtey  opeoB  out « 
little,  and  between  it  and  Lyttou  several  flats  occur,  which  will  some  day^ 
no  doubt,  be  converted  into  pretty  little  farms.  Tiiase,  flate.or  benohes; 
as  they  are  called,  are  all  covered  with  a  long,  sweet  grasSyOfwhic^ cattle 
and  horses  are  exceedingly  fond,  and  wliich  has  a  wonderful.  eSeot. is 
fattening  them.  .     .     ,  ,   ■ 

Lytton  consisted,  at  thiii  epoch,  of  an  irregular  rovf.  of  .lome .  doseo 
wooden  huts,  a,  drinking- saloon,  an  expre^-oSce,  a.  large  , court-house, 
and  two  tittle  buildings  near  the  river.  Commander  AJAyne  turned^ 
II  this  point  up  the  Tliompson  River,  by  a  succeaaion.  of 'val|eye.Bi)ffi- 
clear  of  timber  to  make  settling  easy,  well  watered,  aod-oovered 
>ng,. sweet  grass.  The  scenery  presented  by  ,tluB  river  Bud- tJw 
Nicola  is  described  as  being  most  lovely,  and  as  preattUjng  aremarrkt^le 
contrast  with  the  coast,  lined  as  it  is  witii  dense,  almost  impenetrable, 
forests.  Here,  also,  they  first  met  with  the  mounted  Indian*  «f  the 
interior,  who  were  very  friendly.  A  small  chain  of  lake*  »tret«Jied  frpP^ 
the  Nicola  to  the  Thompson  River,  which  they  joined  .at  ^Mnloopl,  a«e 
of  the  forts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  The  paity.ctartcd  henoe  fot 
Pavilion,  on  the  Fraser,  accompanied  by  St  Paul,  the  idd  (hiaf  of  .(ha 
Siiuswap  Indians.  They  had  to  ford  several  rapid  river%  and  |ust  befoie 
reaching  Pavilion  came  to  a  small  river  which  Join*  the  jFraaer  aome 
twenty  miles  above  Lytton,  the  valley  of  which  has  become  the  high  losd 
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from  Lvtton  to  the  Cariboo  dig^inga.  Near  Pavilion  Lake  vias  a  farm 
— tlw'finMhaf  they  had  seen  plougbed  ib  ^ritisTi  Columbia ;  tlie  land 
was  gevd,  attd  i)i%  owners — ^Yankee^  by-tbe-by^-^wei'e  chieSV  occu{t!»l 
in  grotviA^Temtables  for  the  minei^l  Pavtllon—sd 'colled' fro'tn  a'  \atge 
itrbiie  fln^'havuie;  been  kept  flying  ther^.'aftertKe  fashtanOPtlie  Indiaha; 
wet  rtw'  graM  of  fiae  of  their  chiefs-— cfJoBisted  at  that  titoe  of  4'  score  or 
ger«f  AJben'hgta,  btit  it  has'slhce  becothe'A'  much  jn'ore  important  placed 
fehniflg;  4  Bdrt'of  head-quartera  for  the'mraera  ati^  the  miite-traiDS,  whi, 
from'  Parill6ji,'brknch  north  and  south  to  the  digglligs^t'  ^lexand^a, 
Otribitoi'fltid  K«*oloops.  At  PaviTlon',  as'-at  Lyttoii,  &  travellers  Were 
mnOK'tolrmHttted  bj  tbe  dtist. 

■  ThB'jterly"rtturiied'h'ence  bytiie  Harrison- Lilloett' hi tite  to  the'moiith' 
rf  rte  FthaM/  The  first  station  metwilh  Was  Foiiutgin,  a'iiiueh  preltief' 
rfte'tbari  Pavilloii;'iind  sheltered  by  the  river-bend  fr<^m  the  gusty,  north! 
snd  aoiith  Muds,  whieh  v/erd  so  nib|C6mfat{:4b)e  both  at  L^ttoh  and  Pfi-' 
Villon.  Beyond  Uiis  was  a  river,  ovet  which  two  eat^ppHslng '"  citizenS"' 
hijS 'constructed' la  bridge,  for  eroMing  whiiih  they  chargefl  dhe  miiieil^ 
M^eM^vieeeiits. -'Sharp  practice  ^  d  new  coaiitt'y!'         "'' ' 

-~'limAett,''%e1e«<'thif,  is  dfe>gcribed  kk  a  Very  [Ireity  site;' decld'edly  tlil^' 
best,  Cttmriifcnde*'  Mayne  says,  that  he  Saw  on  thfe  Fraspi'  Kvek  ft  has 
rioWgWrtri)'  int*  a  Bomewhat.  important  town.  On  th'e.opp«ite  Sid's  af 
fteiTv**  is  iinbther  large  plfiteau,'  bri  which  the  H'Jdso'n.Bay  Compatay 
■m%tb  building'  a  fort,  to  be  named  Fort  Berens,  afCefo'ne  of  tfieir  directors; 
Uende' tlilere ^re  "restaurants"  on  the  tml  down.  THe  places  so! 
cNtsigirated'  aresimpty  'huts,  -where'  the'  traveller 'cUn'tiUalii  a  Weal'  of' 
b«ido#,'  beani,- bread,  mltbtitter,  arid  tea  atld'coffee  for' a  dollar;  wfiile  if 
lie  has' oo'tent  with  hini,  he  can  Select, the  softest 'plank  fa  the'iloor  to' 
deep  /in.-  At'those  Vm  the  T,owBr  ^nUSr,' sometimes'  iggsj'  bee^'  and' 
Vege^bles  am  be  goK  Ift  the  Lillbett  Valley,  the  level  sp6t,i  were  covered 
with  iVihl  peds.  Vetches,  lettuce,  and  Sflv^r^l  sorts  of  WiWes..  Sevei^l' 
agriUultural  settlers  were  already  there,  and  i'c  is  described  aa  a  Idveiy 
apitftir  settlement.  '  Port  PembertdA  consisted  at  this  titrie  of  a  couple 
cf  "'restaurants"^  and  half  a  doten  hutu,  occupied  by'mul^teers  and'boftt^ 


Eight  miles  from  Port  LilWtt  is  shot  spring,' calM  St  Agnee't 
,  after 'mi«  (rf  the  goVemftr'a  dsogbteM,      Thk  scBne|y  on  ^ei 
Harrison  Lake  is  described  as  much  ficer  than  on  tl^  up^er  Takes,  aaA 


here  ^ere  also  m My  splendid  cedara  of  the'coutitry,  ^o  caJlei^  as  also  in 
Jap*»,  ^nt  in  sE^ther  country  axe  there  true  cedars.     Cjin  the  I9th'  of 

jEin«the|)arty  i^oined  the  i'£u/n/)er  at  Es^nimalt. ' 

Jt  wae  kt  this  epoch  that,  whiJethe  boumfary  commissioners  were  hard 
al  their  wtwk,  Qetteral  Hamey,  who  had  lately  been  appointed  to  the 
coMmand  of  <>eg^  and  Washington  Territories,  suddenly  landed  soldiers 
on'Snn  Juan  klahd  without  anypretiOiis  hotice,  and  who  still  reoiaia 
tbei<e.'  The  inland  being  at  present  held  by  equal  bodies  of  troops  (about 
one  btmdred'  men  of  eadi  nation)  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  A 
gtambr  mnd  mon  uncalled-for  inauh  to  another  nation's  honour  can 
scarcely  be  implied.  If  the  Yankees  wish  to  act  by  reason,  the  dif- 
fionltf  might  be  submitted  to  arbitration  ;  if  they  wish  simply  to  establish. 
Utriir  righe  t^  fince,  it  will  undonbtedty  lead  sonle  day  or  other  to  an 
ubitrameot'ttf  a  more  disagreeable  character,  and  for  which  British 
Oohnubift  sn>d  Vitncoover  are  scstt^  welt  prepared ;  ,but  oeither  are  Ae 
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Yankees  iti  that  remote  quarter.  There  are,  as  we  have  before-  dndea- 
TDured  to  mahe  dear,  three'  chamielsr  that  of  Rosario  Strait  (most  in  use, 
Old  ^'  the  ehannel"  par  eminence)  to  the  east ;  Haro  Strait,  with  a  devioas 
eoorse,  between  Jli^resby  and  Stuart  islands ;  and  Middle  or  Donglaa 
Ckann^.  It  wmiM  be  better,  then,  to  make  the  boundaTT-Iine  covirse 
ak>np^  the  middle  ol  the  hrtter,  whieh  gives  ali  l^e  kr^  islands  to  the 
Yankees,  with  the  exception  of  San  Juan,  than  to  6ght  about  sneh  nn* 
important  territories,  the  posaesmon  of  which  has  been  disputed  in  so  truly 
a.  Yankee  feshion. 

The  inlets  whieh  stretch  infeiad  at  comparsctively  small  ntervals  along 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia  possess  certain  g^eral  charaeteristios. 
liiey  run  up  between  steep  mountains  three  or  four  thonsan^  feet  in 
height ;  the  water  is  deep,  and  anchorages  hr  ifiromi  plentiful ;  while  they 
terminate,  almost  without  exception,  in  valleys^ — oecasioaally  large  and 
wide,  at  other  times  mere  gorges^ — through  which  one  or  more  rivers 
straggle  into  the  sea.     Burrard  Inlet,  the  most  southerly,  is,  however, 
lemarkable  for  its  good  anchorage  aad  for  its  coal  mrines.     When  tlM 
Fraser  is  frozen  up,  the  only  access  to  British^  Columbia  vs  hy  Port 
Moody,  iiir  this  inJet,  and  which  is  only  five  miles  from  New  Weirthiriinster. 
A  right  to  construct  a  direct  road  to  Alexandria  by  Bute  Inlet  has  also^ 
been  conceded  to  a  company.  Two  other  roirtes  have  been  proposed  from 
BeHioula  Inrlet;  but,  consicbering  the  probable  extension  of  the  Cariboo 
cKggings  northward  to  the  Peace  River,  Commander  Mayne  thfnkrs  that 
tiiie  line  of  route  proposed  by  other  adventurers,  running  irom  Dean's 
Canal  to  the  Naehuten  Lakes,  and  along  the  river  of  the  same  name  to 
Fort  Fraser,  will  still  bear  ofiP  the  palm,  particularly  if,  as  is  very  probable, 
Sluart  River  be  found  navigable  for  steamers  from  that  place  to  Fort 
George,  where  it  meets  the  Fraser.  In  the  summer  of  1859;  Mr.  Downie' 
e!qilcired  a  stiU  more  nerdiward' route  from  Port  Essington,  but  this  route 
is  sa  for  north  as  to  be  unavailable  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Port 
fisBington  is  net  a  lucky  name  in  the  histoiy  of  colonisation. 

The  Plumper  reeeived  so  much  damage  in  these  various  and  laborions 
supve^'s^  that  she  wast  obliged  to  go  to  San  Francisco  in  the  spring  of 
1860  to  re6t,  the  British  having,  as  we  have  before  seen,  no  docks  or  re- 
pairing place  in  all  Vancouver  or  British  Columbia,  the  shores  of  Which 
are  covered  with  fevest  timber !  This  acoompliisrhed^  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  was  devoted  to  the  survey  of  the  north-east  of  Vancouver  Island', 
and  of  Fort  Rupert  and  Queen  Charlotte  Sound.  There  is  more  variety 
than  would  be  imagined  in  the  details  of  these  8urve}'S^ — overland  expe^ 
ditions  to  Nanaiino,.  ascents  of  mountains,  shooting  elk  (wapiti)  and  deer, 
and,  not  least  remarkable,  the  account  of  the  earnest  labomrs  and  successes 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  among  the  Indians.  Afber  an  over^ 
land  journey  to  Pemberton,  during  which  they  were  nearly  devoured'  by 
miaquitoes,  the  Phrmper  was  joined  by  the  ^^er^  and  Termmffmit  in  her 
Ubours. 

The  year  1861  opened  1^  the  crew  of  tile  Plumper  being  turned  over 
to  die  Heeate^  newly  arrived',  and  in  which  they  proceeded  to  explore  the 
west  coast,  including  Nootka,  Barclay,  and  Clayoquot  Sounds.  These 
sennds  «re  of  the  utmost  importance,  opening  as  they  do  a  way  to  l^e 
interior  of  Vancouver  Island,  in  a  coast  previously  supposed  to  be  iron-^ 
boand  and  nnsppreachable.    Barclay  Sound  is,  like  all  the  sounds  of  tile 
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west  coast  of  Vancoayer  Island*  subdivided  into  s&Teral  smaUor  sounds  or 
arms,  some  of  which  are  very  curious^  running  in  a  straight  liae^  or  very 
ncrarly  so^  five  or  six.  miles,  between  mountains  three  to  four  thousand  feeA 
high,  with,  a  breadth  in  many  pUces  of  not  mooe  than  fifty  yaards,  and 
y^t  tluitty  or  forty  fathoms  deep,  up  to  the  head,  which  is  invariably  Aat» 
with  a  river  mnnmg  through  it.  Thia  surpasses  anything  yet  met  wkh 
even  in  Norwaiy,.  the  Und  of  fiocds  and  inlets>  and  holds*  out  great  pro- 
mises to  the?  future^  Already  a.  settlement  called  Albemi  has  sprunig  up 
at  the  head  of  this  remarkable  inlet,  in  which  both  coal  and  limestone  a^e 
met  with^  frevious.  to  the  discovery  of  the  latter^  the  colonists  were 
dependent  on  clam-shells  fnr  lime.  The  soil  is  a]so>  very  rich,  and  the 
tupaber  mag;niBceut — the  Douglaa  pine»  growing  to  an  coionnous  siase,ABd 
the  white  pioe^  oak,,  and  yeUaw  cypress  also  abounding*  Alberni  itself 
ia  reached  by  a  natural  canal,  twenty  miles  long,  winch  opens  out  into  & 
large  harbour.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  indeed,  to  descsibe  aU  the  ajatiottl 
advantages  of  these  different  places.  Those  interested  must  go  ti>  the 
fountain-head — the  eausellent  work  of  Commander  Mayne.  A  tract  o£ 
country  has  been  g^canted  in  this  sound  to  the  Saw-mall  Ccnnpany,.  who 
are  canying  on. a  brisk  tradn.  in  spars  and  luoabsr  with  America,  China* 
and  Australia.  It  was  here  that  the  flagstaff  whiehia  erected  in  Kew^ 
Gardens  was.  G»ut. 

Qn  the  l<5tk  of  August,  the  Mecaie  had  the  misfortima  ta  Tiia  npooi 
tbe.xockss.  in  making  the  Strait  of  Fuca,.  in  a  dense  fng ;  but  was  luckilji 
sot  p£P  oqLj  with  such  damage  aa  to  necessitate  the  usual  expedition  U^ 
San  .£*rancisco — 9>  CBoise  which,  in  as  far  as  Commander  Mayne  was  eQaf>< 
ceined^.  he  having  received  the  welcome  news  of  his  promoition  in  Clayo-^ 
^oi  Souud»  tesminated  in  Southampton  docks.  In,  summing  up  tiM^ 
resources  of  her  lilajesty  Is  dominions'  in.  the  Pacific,  Cpnunandei^  Mayne 
begins  by  diq^^ing  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  whose  psetensioRa  tft 
ax^>  further  tenure  of  such  vast  and  important  tenritooes  he  says  shoid4 
he  rightly  unheeded^  That  a.waggQnfroad  wiU  some  day  b» carried  oi»ff 
the  passes  )q£  the  Bocky  Mountains  that  lie  beyond  the  Bed  River  S^t- 
tkmentx.  and^  between  that  point  and.  British  Cwinnbia,.  be.  entertaiaa  mt^ 
donht,  and  it  mey,  he  sa^a,  indeed  be,  that  before  Jong  the^  whbtle,  of  tfaer 
loeomotive  will'  he  heard  l^nong  thjem. 

Bettdea.gQld»,silyer,lead„ copper,  iron,  and  plumbago  faaKeahe  beai^ 
met  witlu.  Cloal,  we  have  seen^  aheunds  in  various  places*.  The  aaitnral 
resjpurces  of  Bcitish  Columbii^  aj}e,  bowcRi^er,  such  as  to  give  to  it  tbe^ 
greatest  importance,  quite  independent  of  its  mineral  wealth.  After  the 
Cascade,  or  coast  range  of  hills,  all  forest-clad  down  to  the  shores,  are 
passed,  and  from  Lytton  upwards,  the  country  assumes. an  entirely  dif« 
fereut  aspect  from  that  of  the  coast.  The  dense  pine  forests  cease,  and 
the  land  becomes  open,  clear,  and  in  the  spring  and  summer-time  covered 
with  bunch-grass,  which  affords  excellent  grazing  for  cattle.  Several 
farms  are  now  established  in  diff^pent^  parts  ef  this  upper  and  interior 
country.  The  position  of  the  Cariboo  diggings  will  soon  lead  to  its  set- 
tlement, as  well  as  hasten  the  opening  of  a  feasible  road  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Land  may  now  be  obtained  in  British  Columbia, 
under  the  enactments  of  the  new  pre-emption  system,  readily,  and  at  a 
very  low  rate,  in  those  parts  of  the  country  ^s  yet  unsurveyed;  which 
include,  indeed^  all  but  that  immediately  surrounding  the  settlements* 
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An  inteDding  settler  has  merely  to  fix  upon  the  site  of  his  farm,  and 
give  such  a  description  of  its  locality  and  boundaries  as  he  is  able  to  the 
nearest  magistrate,  paying,  at  the  same  time,  a  fee  of  eight  shillings  for 
its  registration.  These  regulations  extend,  however,  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  only.  A  settler  desiring  to  pre-empt  a  larger  quantity  than 
that,  must  pay  down  an  instalment  of  2s.  Id.  per  acre.  This  payment 
entitles  him  to  possession  of  the  land  until  it  is  surveyed  by  the  govern- 
ment, when  the  full  value  at  which  it  may  be  assessed — which  cannot, 
however,  exceed  4s.  2d.  an  acre — becomes  payable.  In  speaking  of  the 
resources  of  these  colonies,  the  immense  supplies  of  timber,  fish,  and  g^me 
of  many  kinds,  must  not  be  omitted  or  lost  sight  of.  There  are  also 
many  wild  fruits  and  edible  roots  and  plants.  Hops  grow  very  well,  and 
a  species  of  tobacco *and  tea  are  indigenous  in  British  Columbia,  and  are 
in  common  use  among  the  natives.  A  more  self-sufficing  country  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine. 

Lastly,  the  numerous  tribes  of  natives  are,  thanks  to  the  discriminating 
conduct  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North- West  Companies,  friendly  and 
well  disposed.  The  missions  among  them  have  hitherto  been  most  suc- 
cessful. Upon  this  subject  we  find  the  following  interesting  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Duncan,  the  most  successful  of  all  the  missionaries: 
<*  During  my  conver^tion  with  Captain  Richards,  he  said  the  business  be 
had  just  had  with  the  Indians  convinced  him  that  it  was  not  our  ships  of 
war  that  were  wanted  up  the  coast,  but  missionaries.  The  Indian's  igno- 
rance of  our  power,  and  strong  confidence  in  his  own,  in  addition  to  his 
natural  savage  temper,  render  him  unfit  to  be  dealt  with  at  present  by 
stern  and  unyielding  men  of  war,  unless  his  destruction  be  contemplated, 
which  of  course  is  not.  ^  Then,'  asked  the  captain,  '  why  do  not  more 
men  come  out,  since  your  mission  has  been  so  successful  ?  or,  if  the  mis- 
sionary societies  cannot  afford  them,  why  does  not  government  send  oat 
fifty,  and  place  them  up  the  coast  at  once  p  Surely  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  fifty  good  men  in  England  willing  to  engage  in  such  a  work? 
And  their  expenses  would  be  almost  nothing  compared  with  the  cost 
which  the  country  must  sustain  to  subdue  the  Indians  by  force  of  arms !' 
Such  are  the  earnest  sentiments  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  naval  captain^, 
while  among  the  Indians."  "  And  such,"  says  Commander  Mayne,  "  I 
may  add,  are  the  sentiments  of  myself — in  common,  I  believe,  with  all  my 
brother- officers — after  nearly  ^vq  years'  constant  and  close  intercoinrse 
with  the  natives  of  Vancouver  Island  and  the  coast  of  British  Columbia. 
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•    ttx  Ji,.viarArtE  op  tbb  38ih  Middlesex  (abtists)  . , 

liKAYiso  Counnayeur  in  a  voitOre  we  proceeded  to  Aosta  (my  second 
^nt)i  where  I  again  inspected  the  Roman  antiqultiej,  the  bridge,  the 
trrAmphal  arch,  Amphitheatra,  &c.,  all  very  interesting  ;  but  not  being  aov 
the  b^ect  of  toy  miBBion,  we  passed  on  to  Chatillon,  where,  leaving  the 
vMtiire;  1  tooft  to  a  tnnle,  half  way  np  the  Yal  Tournanctie,  to  a  village 
bMring  that  name,  and  hmched  at  the  little  inn  of  Monte  Rosa,  kept 
by  an  old  soldier,  who  deserves  every  eocouragement,  as  he  supplies  all 
oneVwantv  at  moderate  char^,  and  with  great  good  will.  I  said  a  ■ 
word  or  two  in  his  favour  in  his  "  Livre  des  Etrangers,"  with  which  he 
SMDii^  l<TKhly  pleased,  but  it  WM  i<i  more  than  he  deserved. 

'Soon  after  qoittiDgihis  spot  we  passed  a  remarkable  cascade,  which  „ 
loaad  ila  way  tftran^  a  deep  chasm  ib  the  rocks,  truly  a  scene  of  savage, 
gniai«it,  aai  reminding  me  of  many  a  similar  sheet  pf  wf^er  i^  de«r 
oldNuTfray. 

Prom  the'  vill^e  of  Val  Tonmanche  I  walked  to  Breuil,  where  I 
fOMii-feir  hanraof  the  night,  intending  to  leave  before  daybreak  to 
crosathe  pass  df  the  Col  de  St  Th^odule.  At  the  little  ian  at  Breuil, 
smvbimdetl  hy  lofty  mountains,  conspicuous  above  all  of  which  is  the 
Beemiai>^r  inaecessmle  Matterhorn,  raising  its  defiant  head  unlike  any 
otbei>  oioantun,  1  felt  in  with  Professor  Tyndall,  who  was  neverthe- 
leaSi  aboh«  t*  tftWmpt  the  ascent.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when 
he-'fn)terDd''tbe  salie  a  manger  (if  I  may  dignify  the  apartment  by 
thM  Mm«), '  «tod  deeply  interested  as  I  was  with  his  conversation 
aboht'  tltt  gladft^,  would  have  gladly  sat  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
nig^t  with  him;  As  it  wa«,  hdwever,  I  took  an  abrupt  departure 
at'BineP.H.;  Intending  to  me  at  one  a.m.,  and  breakfast  at  two,  which 
gave'iwe  four  faonrs  rest  out  of  the  four -and- twenty,  which  intention 
I  cWfied  into  efi&ct,  starting  ere  break  of  day  with  three  young 
m4a  (broth^)  from  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  who,  with  their  guide, 
wen'  bound  for  Zermatt  by  the  St.  Theodule.  Fron>  what  I  had  read 
of  this  pass  in  Miinay— viz,  "that  it  is  the  easiest  of  the  high  glacier 
paHM  of  the  Alps," — "  ivhen  the  snow  is  firm  mules  are  taken  across," 
I  thought  I  was  about  to  have  an  easy,  agreeable  little  tramp  over  the 
Snmmit,  which  is  nearly  eleven  thonsand  feet  above  the  sea-level.  But 
I  found  myself  mistaken,  as  we  had  to  flounder  through  the  snow  knee- 
deep,  and  to  pass  two  or  three  rather  ugly  places,  which  Professor  Tyndall 
the  previous  night  cautioued  us  that  we  should  find.  As  for  any  four- 
footed  beast  crossing  it  in  its  present  atats^-even  a  chamois — I  should 
donht  the  possibility,  and  should  strongly  advias  any  one  proposing  to 
escort  ladies  across,  to  make  inquiries  Grst  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Pass. 
How  any  female  could  have  crossed  it  in  its  present  state  I  &m  at  a  loss 
to  conceive.  After  passing  the  summit,  we  were  frequently  sinking 
up  to  our  thighs  in  snow.  If  this  wading  through  the  soft  snow  was 
anything  but  pleasant,  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  the  first  part  of  the 
ascent  on  terra  firma  (from  Breuil)  was  most  channing  and  attractive. 
Mat/ — vol.  czxTtn.  no.  dix.  f 
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We  started  in  the  dark,  or  nearly  so.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars 
were  out,  and  as  they  began  g^dually  to  fade  away,  the  morning  star 
still  shone  bright,  and  the  dawn  of  day  wa»moat  lovely,  with  its  exquisite 
roseate  tints  lighting  up  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  mountains  which  sur- 
rounded us.  I  never  saw  anywhere,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  nor  on  any 
mountain-side,  hill,  or  dale,  so  great  a  variety  and  wonderful  profusion 
of  the  most  beautiful  wild  flowers^  It  might  well  be  ealled  w  oupet,  and 
that,  too,  of  the  most  lovely  mixture  of  colouca* 

On  the  summit  of  the  St.  Th^odule  is  a  little  hut,  in  whic^  one  or  two. 
men  pass  a  few  weeks  during  the  summer  months,  and  wihece  we  got 
some  mulled  wine,  which  was  most  acceptahk^  It  was  a  beaatiful  da^^ 
and  the  Breithom*  gHstening  ia  sunahine  with,  its  spacklingkA  and  aoawi^. 
looked  most  in^ting. 

Three  hours  was  all  that  would  be  required  to  make  the  asaent.from: 
this  point*  There  was,  moreover,  the  inducement  of  aeoompanying 
three  "fine  young  Englbh  gentlemen,. all  of  the  present  time^"  highly, 
educated,  agreeable,  good  humoured,  and  with  any  amount  of  pludc, 
but,  alas !  I  failed  in  the  latter  to-day.  I  had.  been  ill  at  Aosta,  pro- 
bably from  the  sudden  change  of  climate,  for  there  is-  a  vast  difference 
of  climate  on  one  side  o£  Mont  Blanc  and  on  the  other,  and  particularly 
so  horn  the  glacier  to  the  valley,  and  having  been  only  four  hours  in 
bed  at  Breuil,  I  voted  the  Breithom  a  bore,  and  declined,  the  pressing 
invitation  of  my  young  friends.  They  were  noviae»  in  the  work,  and 
seemed  rather  surprised  at  my  suggesting  that  they  should  mount  veils^ 
and  more  so  when  I  recommended  them  to  grease  their  faces  with  a 
tallow-candle.  The  latter  they  declined  to  do  upon  any  termi^  but  they 
got  some  kind  of  makeshift  for  the  veils.  Away  they  started  with  their 
guides,  all  tied  together  with  the  rope,  and  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to 
watch  them  as  they  progressed,  getting  smaller  and  smaller,  and  look^ 
ing  like  little  black  specks  in  the  snow  on  the  ude  of  ^e  mountain- 
After  resting  a  short  while  on  the  summit  of  tlra  St,  Theodule,  I  pro*' 
ceeded  with  my  guide,  and  arrived  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon 
at  Zermatt,  d^ighted  beyond  measure  with  the  one  g^nd  feature  of 
the  route,  the  noble,  lofty  peaked  Matterhom,  that  majestic  mountain 
and  mass  of  rock,  so  angular  and  so  precipitous  that  the  snow  cannot 
lodge  long  upon  it,  and  envelop  it,  as  it  does  on  nearly  all  the  other 
mountain  peaks  which  surround  it,  and  which  shows  its  bold^  uncovered 
head  in  a  most  remarkable  and,  at  I  have  said,  defiant  manner.  Pro* 
feseor  Tyndall,  however,  will,  I  think,  accomplish  the  ascent  next  season  ^ 
bad  weather  frustrated  him  this  last  summer.  He  made  the  attempt  the 
same  day  that  I  ascended  Monte  Rosa,  on  which  occasion  I  noticed 
how  the  clouds  clung  like  a  belt  round  the  Matterhom  all-  the  day,  the 
top,  however,  being  generally  entirely  clear.  I  nevertheless  doubted  his 
success. 

Zermatt  itself  is  disappointing,  and  but  for  the  Matterhom  would  have 
little  to  interest  me.  The  Riffelberg  is  the  point  of  attraction.  At. 
Zermatt,  however,  I  remained  the  night,  and  passed  the  following  day 
(Sunday). 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  a  private  of  the 
21st  Middlesex  (Civil  Service),  Lord  Bury's  corps,  who  made  the  ascent 
of  Monte  Rosa  in  1869  (and  firom  whose  journal  I  shall  hereafter  quote),, 
gives  so  clear  an  account  of  the  formation  of  glaciers' that  I  oaanotdo 
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better  iihan  insert  it  here  for  the  information  of  my  readers,  as.  it  is  the 
best  and  most  concise  of  any  I  have  read : 

^<  Where  a  Racier  is  miich:b^w  the  snow4ine  its  surface  will  be  clear 
ioe,  free  from  ail  overlying  snow,  which  is  melted  by  the  summer  sun 
and  mild  showers.  Aocordingly,  its  actual  surface  is  exposed,  its  craoks 
and  inequalities,  its  crevasses  and  its  dangers,  are  open  to  the  view,  and. 
if  but  moderately  level  there  is  no  better  or  safer  walking. 

''If,  however,  the  trav^dier  ascends  to  higher  levels  and  altitudes,  he 
wHl  find  the  suriace  of  the  glacier  changed  in  its  aspect.  He  will  now 
find  it  entirely  covered  wkh  snow  (this,  in  the  technical  language,  ia 
called  the  neve);  and  although  it  looks  beautifully  smooth,  amd  mucbi 
easier  than  its  rougher  but  more  honest  face  lower  down,  it  is  here  that! 
there  are  those  dangerous  hidden  crevasses  that  have  of  late  giren  ta> 
glaciers  so  bad  a.  name.  Under' this  crust  of  snow  lurk  exactly  the  same 
crevassea  as  show  themselves  openly  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  gUcier. 
In  its  crisp,  frozen  state  in  the  early  morning,  \hB  bridges  of  snow  over 
the  deep  odd  gul&  offsr  ai^firm  and  aecuie  footing,  and  scarcely  show  the 
print  ef^  ^  naila  that  stamp  a  foothold  upon  them.  But  a  few  short 
hours  afterwards^  however,  under  the  influence  of  a  summer,  sun,  they 
will  crumble  like  dust  under  the  pedestrian's  weight,  and  but  for  the 
indispensable  rope  (to  be  tied  securely  round  the  waists  o£  all,  guides, 
especially),  he  would  be  precipitated  down  the  cold,  blue,  icy  abyss  some 
sixty,  hundred,  or  more  feet  dosm ;.  from  which,  as  experience  has  nov^ 
but  too  ofren  shown  us^  no  one  musl}. look  agsun  to  emerge  alive.  Such 
was  the  unhappy  fiite  of  an  English  traveller  in  the  Tyrol  last  Septem- 
ber, from,  the  slmmeful  ignorance  and  neglect  of  his  guide;  and.  the  year 
before,  on  the  Fendelen  glacier,  near  Monte  Rosa,  where  a  Russian  gen- 
tleman perished  yet  more  miserably,  after  several  hours  of  peculiar 
agony,  wedged  in  his  ioy  prison*  With  a  good  rope,  however,  good. 
practised  guides,^  and  some  personal  readiness  and  experience,  there  is,  I 
believe,  no  real  danger." 

As  regards  this  latter- remade,  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  altogether 
ag^ree  with  my  friend.  I  think  the  danger  real  unless  there  are  at  least 
five  or  six  attached  by  the  rope ;  then,  and  then  only,  is  the  danger  re-^ 
duced  to  a  minimum. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  others  if  I  mention  what  befel  the  young 
Oxonians.  They  made  good  their  ascent  of  the  Breithom,  and  arrived 
five  hours  afiter  myself  at  the  hotel.  I  observed  that  their  ^es  were 
idready  much  disfigured ;  but  at  night  they  were  all  three  aeuoed  with 
dreadfril  pain  in  the  eyes,  one  of  them  in  perfect  agony,  so  bad  that  he 
told  his  brother  tiiat  he  thought  he  could  not  live  the  night.  This 
young  man  was  next  day  all  but  totally  blind,  the  others  had  their  eye- 
sight greatly  affected.  The  landlady  was  used  to  this  kind  of  thing,  and 
like  the  generality  of  the  fair  sex,  was  most  kind  and  attentive  and 
assiduous  in  her  endeavours  to  afford  them  relief.  Their  faces  were 
terribly  blotched  and  disfigured  the  following  day.  Two  of  them  soon 
recovered,  but  the  third  was  not  able  to  see  for  two  or  three  days.  I 
have  never  had  a  particle  of  skin  off  my  face,  although  I  have  not  alto- 
ge^eresci^ied  inflamed  eyes. 

This  *^'8now  blindness"  is  an  extraordinary  affection.  It  requires  but 
an  hour  or  two  on  the  glacier»  to  produce  it»    Neutral  tmted  speetaclas 
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are  the  best  preservative,  I  believe,  but  I  have  never  used  them,  finding 
the  veil  sufficient  in  my  case ;  but  as  it  is  necessary  to  remove  this  in 
dangerous  places,  as  it  impedes  the  vision,  I  have  in  so  doing  got  my 
eyes  inflamed.  Two  gentlemen  at  the  RifFel,  who  had  been  up  the  Cima 
de  Jazzi,  returned  in  a  similar  plight.  One  of  them  told  me  that  he 
oould  not  at  first  distinguish  day  from  night,  but  he  recovered  in  a  few 
hours. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  summer  of  1861,  when  at  Cha- 
mounix,  that  I  suddenly  resolved  to  try  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  It 
was  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  at  Zermatt,  the  following  year,  that,  after 
resting  a  night  there,  I  suddenly  determined  upon  the  ascent  of  Monte 
Rosa.  Jean  Marie  Couttet  and  his  nephew,  Mark  Tiarraz,  were  most 
desirous  that  we  should  go  up  by  ourselves,  unattended  by  any  guide  of 
Zermatt.  Couttet  had  made  the  ascent  once,  and  was  perfectly  confident 
that  he  could  lead  me  safely  to  the  summit,  as  he  knew  the  route ;  but  I 
did  not  feel  myself  justified  in  running  the  risk,  which,  if  it  came  on  to 
be  bad  weather,  might  (even  with  the  most  experienced  guide  of  the 
locality)  be  serious  enough.  To  be  caught  in  a  thick  mist,  or  in  a  snow- 
storm, either  on  Mont  Blanc  or  on  Monte  Rosa,  or,  indeed,  upon  any  of 
the  High  Alps,  would  be  a  position  of  extreme  peiil  at  all  times,  and  one 
I  always  shudder  to  contemplate. 

I  therefore  determined  to  have  one  of  the  best  known  guides  of 
Zermatt  to  accompany  us,  leaving  the  selection  to  Couttet 

At  four  P.M.  he  came  to  me  to  inquire  my  final  determination,  '^  as 
the  weather,''  he  said,  ^*  was  on  the  change,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to 
profit  by  it,  before  it  broke  up.'*  "  It's  like  myself,"  I  remarked,  "  on 
the  balance,  quite  unsettled ;  but  engage  a  first-rate  guide  that  you  can 
depend  upon,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  we  will  start  ofi^,  to  sleep  at  the 
Rijffel  at  all  events."  Shortly  afterwards  he  brought  into  my  apartment 
one  Jean  Rronig,  whose  services  I  engaged.  He  must  have  thought  me 
a  man  of  few  words,  for  I  was  tired  and  bored,  and  was  poring  over  a  little 
book,  descriptive  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  ascent  of  Monte  Rosa ;  so  I 
only  took  a  glance  at  him,  and  said,  '*  Oh,  he'll  do,  I  suppose,"  or  some 
such  curt,  uncivil  remark. 

It  took  about  a  couple  of  hours  to  ascend  the  Riffel.  We  met  an  Ober- 
land  guide  coming  down,  who  had  accompanied  my  nephew  and. myself 
on  a  tour  in  1860,  and  we  were  mutually  pleased  to  greet  each  other  with 
a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand. 

One  gets  much  attached  to  these  guides  when  they  are  men  of  the 
right  stamp ;  and  they,  too,  are  no  less  attached  to  you,  and  would  do 
anything  to  serve  you.  I  hold  them  in  the  g^reatest  admiration  and 
esteem. 

Their  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home. 
And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud  and  free : 
Their  self-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts : 
Their  dajs  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep :  their  toils 
By  danger  di^iified,  yet  guiltless. 

I  have  found  them  highly  intelligent,  courageous,  devoted,  and  un- 
selfish, ready  to  do  anything  in  their  power  to  contribute  to  one's 
safety  or  personal  comfort,  and  to  supply  you  with  all  the  information  in 
their  power,  and  to  meet  your  wishes  in  every  way.    And  yet,  some  men 
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will  tell  you  that  they  **  have  found  guides  an  encumbrance  rather  than 
an  assistance."  They  must  have  had  some  of  the  worst,  I  should  think, 
and  if  so,  they  would  indeed  be  an  encumbrance.  A  traveller  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  selecting  his  guides,  if  he  means  to  do  work.  There  are 
men  of  all  sorts  among  them — some  perfect  rubbish,  worse  than  useless, 
"  an  encumbrance"  truly !  Happily,  I  have  escaped  them,  but  good 
guides  are  beyond  all  praise. 

Arriving  in  the  evening  at  the  little  chalet  on  the  Riffel,  I  obtained  a 
comfortable  meal,  and  retired  to  bed  at  nine  p.m«,  intending  to  take 
three  hours'  rest,  to  rise  at  twelve  o^clock,  and  start  punctually  at  one 
A.M.  But  owing  to  Couttet  being  obliged  to  sleep  in  an  adjoining  house, 
and  not  being  able  to  rouse  the  inmates  and  gain  admittance,  it  was  near 
two  ▲.!£.  when  he  tramped  into  my  room,  and  three  o'clock  before  we 
were  able  to  g^t  fairly  off  on  our  errand.  The  delay  of  these  two  hours 
was  a  serious  loss  to  us,  and  greatly  prolonged  our  ascent  of  Monte  Rosa, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  narrative,  adding  not  a  Httle,  too,  to  our  labour  in 
making  good  our  return.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  the  means  of  saving 
our  necks  in  descending  the  Riffelberg  to  the  glacier,  the  path  being 
narrow  and  precipitous,  and  there  was  no  lantern  forthcoming  at  the 
ch^et  to  guide  us  in  the  dark. 

Fortunately  the  day  was  beginning  to  dawn ;  it  only  required  a  little 
caution.  But  I  would  here  advise  all  travellers  to  provide  themselves 
at  Zermatt  with  this  very  necessary  article ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  follow 
my  advice,  and  start  at  midnight,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  which 
would  be  the  best  way,  though  not  the  usual  one,  I  believe,  in  making 
the  ascent. 

Leaving  the  Riffelhom,  a  very  remarkable  rock  (of  extraordinary 
shape),  on  our  right,  our  party,  consisting  of  Jean  Marie  Couttet, 
Jean  Kronig,  Mark  Tiarraz,  and  myself,  reached  the  Gorner  Glacier  at 
the  foot  of  the  Riffelberg  without  any  dislocated  limbs,  and,  at  this  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  found  it  hard  frozen ;  but  there  were  occasional 
treacherous  spots,  where  the  thin  coating  of  ice  gave  way  and  soused 
one's  feet  into  pools  of  water.  This  should  be  most  studiously  avoided. 
To  start  with  wet  feet  might  end  in  their  being  frostbitten,  and  if  bad 
weather  set  in  they  would  most  assuredly  become  so.  Many  such 
casualties  have  occurred  on  the  High  Alps.  My  shoes  (like  my  face) 
were  so  well  greased,  and  came  so  much  above  the  ankle,  with  the  tongue 
stitched  to  the  sides  of  the  shoe,  that,  happily,  I  sprung  no  leak,  and 
suffered  from  no  excoriation  of  visage. 

^'  If  you  want  a  thing  well  done,  do  it  yourself,"  is  a  good  maxim.  I 
generally  greased  my  own  shoes.  In  early  life,  '^  nolens  volens,"  I  had 
to  grease  many  a  cricket-ball,  so,  as  we  never  forget  any  accomplishment 
we  acquire  in  our  youth,  I  found  the  gpreasing  of  shoes  quite  a  natural 
occupation.  As  regards  the  g^asing  of  the  face  with  tallow,  it  requires, 
I  admit,  a  strong  mind;  but  I  take  to  it  kindly,  as  most  men  of  sense 
would  do  when  recommended  by  the  faculty  to  swallow  a  black  dose. 
Touching  a  tallow-candle,  however,  I  must  not  mislead  any  one.  I  met 
a  gentleman  who  had  made  the  ascent  of  Monte  Rosa  just  before  myself, 
whose  face  was  something  the  colour  of  a  boiled  lobster ;  but  when  I 
descanted  on  the  merits  of  a  dip,  by  which  he  might  have  preserved  his 
beauty,  he  told  me  that  notlung  could  be  more  dangerous,  as  it  was  no« 
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torious  that  arsenic -was  often  mixed  with  the  tallow  to  make  it  white,  and 
that  if  it  got  into  the  system,  it  would  he  certain  death.  On  naming  this 
to  Couttet,  he  said  that  '^  they  did  not  know  of  such  things  here."  The 
arts  and  sciences  have  not  yet  rea(^hed  them.  Poor  benighted  mortale ! 
living  on  pure  unadulterated  food,  when  will  the  light  of  joivilisation 
dawn  upon  you  all ! 

As  the  study  of  the  glaciers  is  one  of  deeper  interest,  however,  than 
the  study  of  defrauding  your  neighbour,  even  in  the  matter  of  a  tallow- 
candle,  I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  my  reader  to  a  somewhat  remark- 
able formation  on  the  Glacier  du  Gomer  Grat,  whioh  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Rosa ;  I  allude  to  what,  for  want  of  a  name,  I  shall  call  the 
'^  Slab  Structure."  I  do  not  find,  nor  does  my  memory  serve  me  to 
have  read,  any  allusion  to  it  in  the  works  of  Ag^ssiz  (who  made  the 
glaciers  of  Monte  Rosa  his  particular  study),  iior  in  those  of  Profossors 
Forbes,  Tyndall,  or  Wills,  or  other  eminent  men,  although  I  think  that 
they  must  have  noticed  it. 

I  found  the  whole  sur&ce  of  that  portion  of  the  Gomer  Grat,  whidi 
lies  immediately  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Rosa,  studded  with  innumerable 
slabs  of  ice,  varying  from  six  or  eight  inches  in  height,  to  twelve  or 
eighteen,  with  vertical  sides  facing  due  north,  and  rising  above  the  level 
surface  of  the  glacier  like  so  many  tablets,  which,  with  the  light  upon 
them,  presented  a  very  singular  appearance,  like  a  icast  burial-gronod ; 
they  were  rounded  off  on  the  obverse  side,  and,  in  point  of  fisict,  weve 
sections  of  cones,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  are  common  to  all  gkcieiB. 
.In  front  of  ;the8e  tablets  I  found,  without  a  single  exception,  a  small  reser- 
voir, or  basin  of  water  in  the  ice,  all  partaking  of  one  form,  viz«  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  deposit  of  grit.  The 
^formation  struck  me  as  singular,  being  wholly  unlike  anything  that  I  had 
<ever  observed  on  other  glaeiers,  upon  which  for  the  last  three  yean  I 
had  passed  the  summers,  making  them  my  study,  l^ot  being  able  to 
account  for  the  formation,  nor  why  the  vertical  sides  of  these  semi-ooncB, 
with  the  basin  at  their  foot,  should  invariably  face  due  north,  I  merely 
tcall  attention  to  the  fact  in  the  hope  that  others  will  take  notiee  of  i^ 
and  enlighten  me  upon  the  subject.  Some  of  our  small  drinking-^oun- 
ttains  placed  against  the  wall  of  a  building  will  convey  some  notion  of' the 
ice  structure  I  alhide  to.  I  never  isaw  a  precisely  similar  formatioa  on 
any  of  the  glaciers  I  have  visited. 

Of  all  -these  there  is  not  one,  not  even  excepting  the  turnpike-road 
over  the  Mer  de  Glace  from  Chamounix  by  the  Mauvais  Pas  to  the 
Chapeau,  which  is  so  easily  traversed  as  the  Gomer  Grat.  It  appeared 
to  me,  .as  1  crossed  it  at  this  early  hour  of  morning,  to  be  entirely  free 
from  crevasses. 

Viewed  from  the  glacier,  Monte  Rosa  is  visible  (as  Professor  Tyndall 
H»ys)  **from  top  to  bottom."  There  it  stands  directly  in  front  of  vwi> 
.and  so  deceived  is  the  eye,  that  you  think  it  can  be  but  a  small  matter  to 
reach  its  summit.  Surrounded  by  gigantic  mountains  of  snow  and  iee, 
there  is^no  standard  of  comparison  ;  but  if  St.  Paul's  stood  at  its  foot,  or 
one  of  the  great  Pyramids,  it  would  not,  I  take  it,  appear  quite  so  easy 
of  access  as  it  does,  and  would  prepare  the  aspirant  for  a  more  difficult 
enterprise  than  he  perhaps  had  contemplated. 

The  ascent  of  Monte  Rosa  commences  directly  from  the  glacier.   "We 
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elimbed  up  some  smooth  polished  rocks  on  to  the  snow>  And  soon  after- 
wards reached  some  other  rocks,  afiber  which  our  entire  ascent  was  up  the 
jnow-fields.  As  on  Mont  JBlanc  so  on  .Monte  Rosa,  there  is  a  '^  grand 
pkteau ;"  the  latter,  howevecy  though  a  grand  and  comparatively  level 
piece  of  snow,  is  quite  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  far-famed 
plateau  of  Mont  Bknc,  where  I  first  found  my  respiration  affected  in 
taseending  that  mountain. 

Here  I  did  jaot  suffer  at  all,  and  only  in  a  modified  degree  afterwards, 
just  enough  to  be  disagreeable,  as  on  the  Col  du  G^ant,  but  not  to  im- 
pede my  |yrogress»  as  it  did  on  Mont  Blanc.  The  sensation,  however, 
-was  of  a  precisely  similar  character. 

One  of  my  guides,  Jean  Kronig,  of  Zermatt,  suffered  awfully  in  the 
Jiead,  and  was- constantly  calling  out  By  way  of  cure  (on  our  descent) 
be  4«pealedly  placed  large  masses  of  snow  or  ice  on  the  top  of  his  felt 
'^  wide-awake,"  which,  being  soft  and  pliable,  retained  it  in  a  cup.  '*  O 
;ma  tete,  ma  t4te,"  he  would  exclaim  in  great  suffering,  as  he  occasionally 
dudted.  This  terrible  kind  of  brow  ague  attacked  all  the  guides  on  ray 
.Aseent  of  Mont  Blanc,  but,  strange  to  say,  I  felt  nothing  of  it  on  either 
occasion. 

From  the  grand  plateau  it  is  a  continual  ascent  up  the  snow-slope. 
We  weie  all  attached  to  the  rope,  and  it  was  necessary  to  cut  steps  in 
•the  ice  occasionally,  as  it  was  hard  frozen,  and  the  footing  insecure. 

During  my  ascent  of  Monte  Rosa  I  repeatedly  looked  back  upon  the 
.M&tterhorn,  and  thought  of  Professor  Tyndall's  bold  attempt.  The  clouds 
olung  all  round  it,  as  I  have  said,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up,  and  I 
isared  that  he  had  lost  all  chance  of  success  this  year,  as  afterwards 
•proved  to  be  the  case.  The  Lyskamm  and  the  whole  of  the  connecting 
range  were  entirdy  free  from  clouds,  but  as  we  ascended,  all  mountains 
beyond  were  obscured,  except  the  sununit  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  for  ten 
minutes  or  more  rose  most  majestically  above  the  clouds,  towering  above 
•die  Lydcamm,  and  apparently  just  over  it,  though  some  thirty  miles  off 
at  least. 

I  have  often  (thought,  even  at  Chamounix,  that  one  realises  the 
stupendous  height  of  Mont  Blanc  much  more  when  its  summit  only  is 
49een  rising  in  its  majestic  grandeur  above  ibe  clouds. 

The  pn&dpal  ^difficulty  in  the  ascent  of  Monte  Rosa  is  in  the  last 
Aortion  of  it — that  part  which  is  sometimes  called  the  cone.  It  consists 
£rst  of  an  exceedingly  precipitous  snow-slope,  which  can  only  be 
ascended  by  breasting  it.  To  do  this,  it  is  of  coarse  necessary  to  cut 
4iteps  in  the  iee  all  the  way  up.  At  the  foot  of  this  is  a  level  spot  of  ice, 
«wbere  the  guides  leave  what  little  provision  they  may  have  brought  thus 
ifar,  and  wheve  we  all  took  a  iittle  repast  How  different  firom  the  ascent 
4if  Mont  Blanc,  where  we  took  nothing,  and  could  not  have  eaten  it  if 
we  had !  Even  the  rope  and  batons  were  here  deposited*  and  we  bad 
jDMtbing  Imo^  cmr  ice-axes,  wluch  were  also  left  when  the  rocks  were 
aeached,  all  of  us  being  prepared  for  a  stiff  climb  with  hands  and  feet.  Th^ 
last  atep  nut  in  the  ice  brought  us  on  to  the  Ar^te.  I  found  it  to  be  like 
(walking  on  the  ridge  of  a  very  steely  [ntched  church  roof^  with  a  smooth 
precipice  of  ice  slantjng  off  almost  vertically  on  one  side,  many  hun- 
cired  feet  below,  while  on  the  other  was  a  sheer  descent  into  a  fearful 
abyss. 
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The  space  on  which  we  walked  was  not,  as  I  found  it,  more  than  the 
width  of  a  good  sized  plank. 

Mr.  Wills  has  most  accurately  described  it  in  his  work,  '^  The  Eagle's 
Nest,  and  Excursions  among  the  great  Glaciers.'*  "  In  many  places," 
he  says,  "  at  a  couple  of  feet  to  our  left,  all  was  hard  as  ice  and  smooth 
as  glass**  (this  is  literally  as  I  found  it).  ''  To  our  right  was  a  few  inches 
width  of  snow,  and  then  a  rocky  precipice.  The  precipice  was  sometimes 
absolutely  perpendicular,  and  of  course  quite  bare  of  snow,  and  for  scores 
of  feet  marked  by  the  sheer  descent,  sometimes  merely  so  steep  as  to  be 
the  next  thing  to  perpendicular.  Nowhere,  however,  could  we  see  more 
than  a  dozen  feet  down  the  wall  of  rock,  and  then  the  next  object  was 
the  glacier,  a  good  thousand  feet  beneath.  We  trudged  slowly  up  the 
snow,"  he  continues,  ''for  the  ridge  was  very  steep.  I  measured  it  in 
descending,  and  found  the  angle  thirty-six  degrees,  and  there  was  no 
room  to  zig-zag.  At  length  the  snow  ended,  and  we  took  to  a  narrow 
ledge  of  rocks.  The  description  usually  given  is  literally  true.  It  was 
in  no  place  more  than  three  feet  wide,  in  many  places  not  a  third  of  that 
width.  On  the  right  is  a  precipice,  on  the  left  a  bank  of  snow,  so  steep 
as  to  be  just  as  bad." 

Safely  passing  the  Ar^te,  some  protruding  rocks  are  reached,  round 
which  we  dodged,  sometimes  on  one  side  of  this  frightful  precipice, 
sometimes  on  the  other,  and  so  sharply  cut  out  in  parts,  that  a  mere 
twist  of  the  body  brought  you  from  one  side  to  the  other— in  our  case, 
from  summer  to  winter,  for  the  sun  had  been  shining  on  the  rocks, 
which  were  agreeably  warm  to  the  touch  on  one  side,  and  icy  cold  on 
the  other,  so  much  so  as  instantaneously  to  benumb  the  fingers,  After 
a  little  more  climbing  and  holding  grimly  on  to  the  rocks,  we  had  the 
great  gratification  of  reaching  the  Hochste  Spitze  of  Monte  Rosa,  where 
I  hoisted  my  colours — my  blue  veil — holding  it  extended  in  my  hands 
in  a  strong  breeze,  having  left  my  flagstaff  (my  bllton)  below. 

I  confess  it  was  with  no  small  delight  that  I  found  myself  now  stand- 
ing on  the  second  highest  mountain  in  Europe,  at  an  elevation  of 
15,284  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  less  than  five  hundred  feet 
lower  than  Mont  Blanc.*  Having,  on  my  return  last  year,  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  in  consequence  of  my  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  other  glaciers,  the  satisfaction  was  thereby  increased. 

My  friend,  to  whose  successful  ascent  of  Monte  Rosa  I  have  previously 
alluded,  thus  accurately  describes  in  his  private  journal  the  last  climbs 
which  makes  the  accomplishment  so  difficult  and  trying : 

'<  We  left,  on  a  small  level  part  of  the  snow,  the  knapsacks  and  ie« 
maining  bottles  and  provisions,  and  got  into  our  rope  harness.  We  had 
a  g^d  English  rope,  which  we  had  brought  with  us,  some  seventy.five 
feet  long.  This  was  fastened  securely  round  each  of  us,  with  a  firm 
knot  under  the  left  arm.  First  went  one  guide  with  a  hatchet,  then  my 
companion,  then  our  chief  guide  with  crampions  on  his  feet,  then  myself, 
^nd  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  our  third  and  youngest  guide.  In  diis 
order  we  climbed  yet  a  little  farther,  and,  turning  to  our  left,  were  at 
once  introduced  to  die  real  difficulties  which  make  Monte   Rosa  so 
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striking  a  day's  walk,  and  which,  for  a  long  period,  made  the  highest 
peak  to  be  deemed  inaccessible.  The  route  here  rises  so  steeply  that  it 
18  necessary  to  cut  steps  in  the  ice,  all  the  way,  with  the  hatchet,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  on  the  verge  of  the  tremendous  precipice,  which 
goes  sheer  down,  some  fifteen  hundred  feet,  to  a  glacier  below,  in  order 
to  get  the  advantage  of  a  little  loose  snow  and  level  path,  some  foot  or 
foot  and  a  half  broad  ;  whilst  on  the  left  is  a  steep  slope  of  hard  ice,  so 
steep  that,  when  once  launched  on  its  surface,  there  could  be  no  stop, 
and  die  lower  end  of  it  lost  in  rocks  or  crevasses.  In  short,  here  com- 
menced a  very  remarkable  walk,  of  nearly  two  hours,  along  an  exceed- 
ingly narrow  ridge,  steeply  inclined,  of  alternately  rocks  and  intervals  of 
snow :  these  latter  often  barely  one  foot  wide,  with,  on  one  side,  a  drop 
of  some  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet,  sheer  down  on  to  lower  glaciers, 
and  on  the  other,  though  perhaps  less  awful,  quite  as  dangerous  an  ice- 
slope. 

*'  I  will  not  for  one  moment  disguise  the  truth ;  I  was  exceedingly 
struck  with  the  prospect.  In  fact,  I  was  decidedly  startled  at  the  route 
which  thus  lay  before  me.  I  had  expected  some  trial  to  both  head  and 
nerves ;  but  the  reality  exceeded  expectation,  and  my  first  impression  was 
that  the  undertaking  was  far  beyond  me. 

''  I,  however,  braced  myself  up  for  the  task,  determined,  if  possible,  not 
to  add  cowardice  to  rashness,  and  taking  a  deliberate  look  down  the 
abysses,  right  and  left;,  so  as  thoroughly  to  take  in  all  their  features,  and 
remove  any  subsequent  longing  to  take  a  furtive  glance  when  it  were 
better  not  to  do  so,  Igave  my  undivided  attention  to  the  path  we  had  to 
follow.  Slowly  and  cautiously  we  crept  over  or  round  the  sharp  ridges 
of  rocks,  or  intervening  spaces  of  snow.  In  many  of  the  worst  places, 
but  one  of  the  five  moved  at  a  time,  so  that  the  rope  held  by  those  who 
had  a  firm  footing,  and  were  stationary,  g^ve  considerable  confidence  to 
the  one  in  action.  Still  much  caution  and  steadiness  is  of  course  required 
in  this  portion  of  the  route.  It  is  extraordinary,  however,  how  soon  after 
the  first  necessary  effort,  steadiness  of  head,  nerves,  and  muscles  may  be 
commanded.  The  snow  intervals,  with  the  fearful  depth  on  each  side, 
were  to  me  by  far  the  most  trying ;  but  the  rocks  are  more  disliked  by 
others.  Going  over  a  ridge  is  not  so  difficult ;  but  worming  round  some 
projecting  comer  with  the  whole  body  actually  overhanging  the  precipice^ 
and  feeling  for  a  hold  with  hands  and  feet  in  the  sharp,  angular  ine* 
qualities  on  the  rock,  turning  a  corner  which  cannot  well  be  craned  round 
for  personal  inspection,  clinging  all  the  time  to  the  face  of  the  cold  damp 
stone,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  worst  bits.  I,  however,  always  think 
it  a  great  point  to  get  a  firm  hold  with  the  hands,  and  therefore  much 
preferred  die  rocks  to  the  ice. 

^  Such  is  the  upper  or  finishing  touch  of  the  route  of  Monte  Rosa,** 
lays  my  friend,  from  whose  manuscript  I  have,  with  his  kind  permis- 
noR,  been  making  extracts — his  description  being  extremely  accurate. 
^'  Slowly  and  cautiously,"  he  continues,  '*  we  wound  our  way  to  what 
appeared  to  be  the  actual  summit.  That  point  attained,  however,  we 
found  a  considerable  and  precipitous  descent  in  the  rock,  which  we  got 
down  one  by  one ;  then  another  and  a  final  ice-ridge,  inclining  steeply 
upwards;  and  at  last  the  actual  peak,  which  is  reached  by  an  all  but 
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iperpendicular  climb  up  manj  feet  of  rough  weather-split  rook,  in  a 
kind  of  natural  cleft,  where  the  lower  man's  hands  follow  close  upon 
Jiis  {Hredeeessor's  feet:  and  a  striking  effect  it  was  in  perspective  for 
.myself,  looking  up  at  my  three  singularly  fore-shortened  comrades, 
one  above  the  other,  right  overhead.  About  two  hours  are  required 
for  the  whole  of  this  ndge,  or  Axete  as  it  is  called,  of  Monte  Rota, 
•which  time  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  ascent  in  feet,  or  actual 
distance  gone  over;  but  it  is  impossible  to  go  very  quick,  and  the 
various  ascents  give,  I  believe,  little  variation  in  the  time  occupied  in  this 
portion. 

"A  sharp  scramble  up  the  final  rocks,  and  we  were  at  last  on  the 
<  Aller  Hochste  Spitze'  of  Monte  Rosa !" 

I  have  alluded  to  the  gathering  clouds  which  surrounded  the  Matter- 
liorn,  and  excluded  from  our  view  the  intervening  snowy  peaks  beyond 
the  Monte  Rosa  range,  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  being  alone  visible  £ar 
about  ten  minutes,  as  I  have  stated,  and  showing  out  beautifully. 

This  will  prepare  my  readers  for  the  disappointment  of  seeing  nothing 
but  a  thick  seethmg  caldron  of  clouds  below  us  to  the  westward.  The 
magnificent  ;panorama  described  so  well  by  Alfred  Wills  was  lost  to  us, 
just  as  the  no  less  grand  panorama  seen  by  me  from  the  summit  of  Mcmt 
Blanc  was  lost  to  him  on  his  ascent. 

However,  we  consoled  ourselves  with  the  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
Monte  Rosa  range,  which  is  very  superb.  After  we  had  been  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  summit^  up  came  some  of  the  doudi^  and 
assailed  us  roughly  with  a  pelting  shower  of  hail,  or  fine  icy  panicles, 
which  stung  the  face  sharply. 

As  there  was  no  prospect  of  any  improvement  in  the  weather,  but  a 
jeertainty  of  its  becoming  worse,  and  as  it  is  no  joke  to  be  caught  in  bad 
weather  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa,  we  unanimously  agreed  with 
f  alstaff  that,  on  some  occasions  at  least,  '^  discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
valour;"  so,  after  partaking  of  some  strongly  diluted  cognac,  and 
drinking  the  health  of  the  fair  lady  who  gave  me  my  colours,  we  beat 
a  retreat,  not,  however,  without  obtaining  a  trophy.  We  found  inaboitle 
A  card  left  by  £ro£essor  Tyndall  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  asoen^  whieh 
1  brought  awaji,  and  have  had  framed,  as  a  certificate  of  my  own  asoeo^ 
as  no  register  is  kept  at  the  Riffel  or  at  Zermatt.  It  contains  these  few 
.words.: 

John  Tyndall 

Christian  Lauener. 

10th  August,  1858. 

Sun  and  Cloud.    Water  boils  184  deg.,  92  Fahr. 

I  value  it  greatly.  Of  course  I  replaced  it  by  my  own,  and  afaiA  b 
very  much  pleased  if  any  one  brings  it  back  to  me.  I  also  brought  a 
^ngment  of  rock  from  the  very  fumwii^  on  which  it  has  been  truly  nid 
AOt  more  than  two  persons  can  stand  together.  The  first  succeaifid 
ascent  of  Monte  Rosa  was  made  only  seven  years  ago,  while  Mont  film 
lias  be^i  assailed  these  eighty  years. 

Por  my  own  part,  I  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  retracing  our  8fcep% 
vtdier  through  the  rooks  which  crop  out  of  the  ice  and  anow,  or  by  tks 
steps  cut  in  the  steep  side  which  we  had  breasted  on  our  ASQent,  and 
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"which  elicited  from  Jean  Kronig  the  remark  'that  I  had  marched  across 
the  Arete  ^^  comme  un  soldat" — a  greater  compliment  than  which,  as  a 
. private  of  the  d8th  Artists,  he  could  not  of  course  have  paid  me ! 

Any  one  hy  prpper  and  judicious  training  might,  ;I  imagine,  be  equally 
cool  and  collected,  hut  Jean  Rronig  asserted,  and  I  do  not  douht  the 
truth  of  his  statement,  that  he  had  experienoed  the  gpreatest  difficulty  and 
•danger  in  ascending  the  cone  with  men  nrho,  losing  all  nenre,  have 
.trembled  from  head  to  foot.  No  man  ought  to  attempt  it  who  is  apt  to 
turn  giddy.  It  is  more  difficult,  I  think,  than  anything  encountered  in 
the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  the  latter  is  infinitely  more  trying,  and 
requires  an  amount  of  endurance  far  beyond  that  of  Monte  Eosa.  I 
would  rather  make  six  ascents  of  Monte  Bosa  than  one  of  Mont  Blanc, 
granting  me  the  same  circumstances  attending  my  ascent 

The  distnessing  sensations  were  in  so  modified  a  form  as  scarcely  to 
•deserve  notice.     On  Mont  Blanc  they  are  terrible  to  most  people.     In 
bad  weather  on  Monte  Eosa  they  might  perliaps  be  the  same.     The  cold 
18  at  times  quite. as  intense,  and  the  liability  to  be  frostbitten  of  course 
the  same  under  such  circumstances.     Mr.  Wills  suffered  much;  so  did 
jny  friend.  ^  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  summit,  I  began,"  he^says, 
**  to  feel  very  cold,  for  a  high  wind  was  blowing  up  there,  and  the  thermo- 
meter stood  at  only  24  deg.,  which  is  at  any  time  a  low  temperature  for 
sitting  in  edjresco"   His  beard  and  moustache  had  been  long  frozen,  and 
very  heavy -from  pendant  icicles,  his  teeth  began  to  chatter,  and  altogether 
he  was  not  sorry  when  they  rearranged  the-preparations  for  their  descent. 
Happily  for  me  the  codd  was  not  very  great,  and  I  found  two  pair 
jof  sooks  sufficient  for  .the  feet,  with  extra  under  dlothing,  viz.  two  pair 
vof  flannel  waistcoats  and  two  pair  of  drawers,  the  guide  carrying  an 
^overcoat  in  case  of  need.     My  beard,  too,  was  not  frozen  as  on  Mont 
<Blanc. 

My  descent  of  Monte  Rosa  was  not  marked  by  any  particular  incident, 
iurtlber  than  tliat  I  twice  lost  my  footing  (which  I  prided  myself  on  not 
having  done  even  once  on  Mont  Blanc). 

Thc'snow  was  hard  and  slippery,  and  we  ^ere  obliged  to  keep  to  the 
^teps  we  had  eut  in  ascending.  I  think  the  mails  in  my  shoes  were  worn 
flat.  I  fell,  and  was  held  by  the  rope,  or  should  have  slid  down  about  a 
thousand  yards.  So  slippery  was  the  snow,  .that  I  could  get  no  hold  to 
xaise  myself,  but  that  the  guides  assisted  me.  No  sooner  was  I  on  my 
legs,  than  tafter  going  a  few  paces  I  was  down  again,  «iid  hung  by  the  rope 
a  second  time,  rendering  it  hopeless  to  proceed.  I  suggested  whether 
we  might  venture  upon  a  ghssade.  The  chief  guide  assented.  We  all 
seated  ourselves  one  behind  the  other.  Watching  the  steady  course  of 
my  bllton  descending  induced  me  to  believe  that  it  was  the  best  mode  of 
progress.  Away  we  all  went,  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  soon  found  our- 
selves upon  a  more  easy  and  gradual  descent.  We  shortly  came  to  soft 
snow,  and  afterwards  to  a  more  slushy  substance.  I  here  regained  my 
alpenstock. 

The  afternoon  sun,  notwithstanding  the  clouds  which  encircled  the 
mountain,  had  produced  its  efiect.  For  two  mortal  hours  or  more  we 
floundered  through  the  snow  knee-deep,  and  not  unfrequently  up  to  our 
thighs,  while  some  of  us  would  plunge  in  to  the  waist.     On  one  occasion 
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I  thought  my  friend  Mark  would  vanish  altogether,  for  he  got  well-nigh 
up  to  lus  armpits.  We  were  none  of  us  roped  together.  What  footing 
he  had,  I  know  not,  but  his  ever  merry  countenance  indicated  no  alarm 
on  his  part  I  need  scarcely  say  this  was  killing  kind  of  work,  and  that 
it  greatly  retarded  our  arrival  at  the  Rifiel ;  but  we  all  took  to  it  cheerily, 
and  stuck  to  it  right  manfully.     Nulla  dies  sine  limine. 

Poor  Jean  Kibnig  continued  hb  exclamations,  "  O !  ma  tete !  ma 
t^te ;"  but  as  we  approached  the  rocks  above  the  Gomer  Grat  Glacier, 
and  sat  down  to  an  agreeable  repast,  and  to  a  bottle  of  bon  vin — viz.  a 
bottle  of  St  George — ELronig  all  at  once  got  rid  of  his  headache,  and 
shook  the  ice  from  tlie  top  of  his  wide-awake.  All  our  difficulties 
were  fairly  at  an  end.  We  recrossed  the  Glacier  du  Cromer  Grat,  and 
saw  a  lot  of  people  on  the  Gomer  watching  our  return.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  seventeen  hours  we  arrived  at  the  chMet  on  the  Riffel  at  eight 
P.M.  I  did  not  feel  much  fatigued,  and,  after  enjoying  a  quiet  supper  in 
my  own  apartment,  retired  to  roost. 

The  following  day  I  took  it  easy,  ascending  only  the  Gomer  Grat 
and  scanning  our  route  up  Monte  Rosa ;  and  in  the  afternoon  descended 
to  Zermatt  with  my  young  friends,  the  Oxonians,  who  had  come  up  to 
the  Riffel  to  look  at  Monte  Rosa,  and  who  were  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  that  I  had  left  my  card  on  the  summit,  for  I  had  not  informed  them 
that  I  had  even  contemplated  paying  this  visit  The  next  day  I  walked 
from  Zermatt  to  Viege  (or  Vispe),  through  the  fine  wild  valley  of 
Zermatt  and  St.  Nicolai.  It  is  a  stiffish  walk,  but  it  was  my  last,  as  I 
proceeded  by  carriage  to  Siou,  and  by  rail  to  Martig^y. 

And  now  farewell,  gentle  reader !  and  if  you  ever  visit  the  High  Alp^ 
may  you  witness  the  glorious  scenes  which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  do,  and  may  you  pass  safely  through  them ;  but  let  me  urge  yon  to 
take  every  possible  precaution  in  your  power,  and  not  to  place  too  much 
reliance  upon  those  who  tell  you  that  there  is  little  or  no  risk.  I  have 
incurred  enough  to  justify  me  in  saying  that  there  is  great  risk,  and 
should  you  find  it  so,  and  <'  come  to  grief,"  neither  you  nor  your  friends 
can  blame  me  for  underr&tiiig  it,  at  all  events.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
you  happily  incur  none,  and  think  that  I  have  overrated  the  danger,  there 
will  be  no  harm  done  to  any  one. 

Remember,  too,  to  be  prepared  for  the  cold.  Couttet  tells  me  that 
two  of  the  guides  who  were  with  him  when  Captain  Forbes  ascended 
Mont  Blanc  in  1858  were  frostbitten,  and  both  are  since  dead — but  that 
the  temperature  on  that  occasion  was  higher  than  it  was  when  he  went 
up  with  me  in  1861 — "  the  degree  of  cold  being  then  more  terrible  than 
he  had  ever  experienced." 
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LORD  STANHOPE'S  MISCELLANIES  * 

Some  men  can  make  everythine^  they  say  agreeable,  and  everything 
they  write  interesting.  Lord  Stanhope  is  an  instance.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  speak  of  him  in  private  intercourse.  In  public  we  have  listened 
to  him  with  pleasure.  And  as  a  writer  he  comes  distinctly  under  our 
description.  His  '*  Life  of  Cond^,''  while  it  satisfies  the  scholar,  is  read 
by  all  classes  with  the  same  interest  as  Southey's  **  Life  of  Nelson  ;"  and 
we  know  that  many  have  gone  through  his  '*  Life  of  Pitt"  (though  it  is 
in  four  volumes,  and  extends  to  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  pages) 
with  as  much  avidity  as  if  it  had  been  a  popular  novel. 

Even  his  latest  publication,  small  as  it  is  in  size,  cannot  be  said 
to  be 

Of  slender  volume^  and  of  small  account. 

If  it  only  consists  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  there  is  not  one  of 
them  that  does  not  contain  something  curious  in  itself,  or  curiously  illus- 
trative. It  commences  with  some  interesting  letters  of  Pitt,  which  the 
possessors  of  his  "  Life"  will  regret  had  not  formed  part  of  its  appendices. 
They  may  possibly  appear  in  future  editions.  The  first  (which  we  con- 
sider as,  perhaps,  the  best  specimen  of  the  great  statesman's  letter- 
writing  that  we  possess)  is  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  upon  the  "  Irish  pro- 
positions" brought  forward  in  1785.  Lord  Stanhope  had  already  shown 
us  with  what  anxiety  they  were  regarded  both  by  Pitt  and  by  the  noble- 
man whom  he  addressed  as  a  colleague  and  a  friend.  To  himself  their 
rejection  was  "  a  deep  disappointment,  a  bitter  mortification."  It  has 
been  said  by  Lord  Macaulay  that  he  was  "  the  first  English  minister  who 
formed  great  designs  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland."  He  had  applied  him- 
self for  almost  a  twelvemonth  to  their  details,  and,  instead  of  attaining 
his  object,  the  jealousy  of  both  nations  was  excited  afresh,  and  his  own 
popularity  for  a  time  declined.  His  attempt  to  give  freedom  to  the  trade 
with  Ireland  was  much  like  the  attempt  to  give  political  liberty  to  the 
Neapolitans.  The  Irish  could  not  then  appreciate  it,  and  even  for  our 
own  mercantile  classes  the  statesman  was  immeasurably  in  advance  of  his 
age.  After  a  second  letter  on  the  same  subject,  we  have  others  on  the 
"Irish  appointments  of  1794-5."  They  refer  to  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  to  his  strange  disregard  of 
every  arrangement  that  had  been  entered  into  upon  his  taking^  office. 
Few  men  were  so  unselfish  on  these  occasions  as  Mr.  Pitt  himselt  **  The 
task  on  our  hands,"  he  wrote  to  his  colleague.  Lord  Westmoreland,  ''  is 
difficult  enough  for  all  our  joint  efforts ;  and  every  sentiment  of  jealousy 
or  resentment  ought  to  be  lost  in  a  sense  of  its  importance  and  urgency." 
If  every  man  could  thus  think  and  feel,  government  would  become  an 
easy  task.  A  republic  would  be  as  practicable,  even  for  England,  as  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  and  one  half  of  our  existing  laws  might  be 
abolished.     In  the  poet's  single  aphorism,  that  "  we  are  selfish  men,"  lie 

*  Miscellanies:  Collected  and  Edited  by  Earl  Stanhope.    Murray.    1863. 
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all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  purer  aud  more  rational  institutions  than 
we  are  ever  likely  to  possess. 

The  next  of  the  Miscellanies,  in  point  of  interest,  are  the  letters  which 
show  the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  held-  hy  those  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact  in  daily  and  constant  intercourse.  The  foihles  of  a 
hero  can  as  little  be  concealed  from  his  valet,  as  the  disposition  of  a  states- 
man from  his  private  secretary.  Hiey  must  be  adepts  in  dissimulation 
who  can  avoid  the  scrutiny  of  either.  Mr.  Pitt  inspired-  the  men  who- 
thus  came  near  him  wiiii  a  feelings  of  regard  that  lasted  daring  more  than 
t^e  usual  period  of  human  life.  Mr.  Adams,  who  died  last  year  at 
Sydenham,  at  a  very  advanced'  age,  wrote  to  Lord  Stanhope  only  two 
months  previous :  "  In  thinking  of  him,  I  am  too  apt  to  dwell  less  upon 
the  loftier  qualities  of  his  mindj  and  upon  the  great  objects  to  which  they 
were  successfully  directed,  than  upon  the  milder  virtues  of  his  delightfiir 
disposition,  and  his  unvarying  kindness  of  heart;  which  so  much  endeared 
him  to  all  those  who  knew  him  well,  and  inspired  them  with  the  warmest 
feelings  of  attachment."  And  He  again  writes  :  "  He  was  surely  a  man 
whom  it  was  quite  impossible  to  know  without  loving  him.  During  hiir 
last  administrations-forsaken  by  old.  friends,  which  he  bitterly  felt ;  with< 
declining  health,  and  almost  the  whole  weight  of  the  government  upon, 
his  own  shoulders — so  delightful  was  liia  temper  that,  with  all  my  shortr 
comings  no  harsh* word. or  look  evetr  escaped  him,  but. all.  towards  me  waa^ 
kindness  and  indulgence." 

There  was  nothing  in  which  die  nobler  quaUties  of  his  disposition  were 
more  strikingly  shown  than-  in.  his  anxiety  to  obtain  an  adequate  provir 
sion  for  the  declining  years  of  Btirke.  The  great'  onU^or  had  often  been, 
his  opponent;  sometimes,  as  in  the  debates  on  the  King's  first  illness,  he. 
had  opposed  him  bitterly;  but  Mr..Pitt*s  only  feeling  towards  his  rival 
was  to  secure  him  the  reward  which  his  public  services  for  thirty  years; 
deserved.  In  the  present  volume  we  have  a  copy  of  the  **  Memorandum." 
in  which  he  himself  set  them  forth.  He  urges  his  claim  upon  the  grounds 
of  labours  in  parliament  uniecompensed  by  admission  to  power ;  upon: 
the  difference  in  this  respect  between  his  own  position. and  that  of  Barz^, 
or  of  Dunning^  or  of  Lord  Auckland ;  and  upon  the  losses  necessarily 
attendant  upon  that.  '*  neglect  of  a  man's  private  affaire^'*  which  is  tfav 
inevitable  consequence  of  an  engrossing  devotion  to  public  life.  The. 
pension  granted  to  him  was'  sufficient  £or  all  the  wants  that  he  had  then* 
to  satisfy.  His  letters  acknowledging  it  have  a  melancholy  iutere8t» 
He  had  once  had  higher  views*  He  was  tao  have  been  raised  to  tha 
peerage,  with  an  adequate  provision  to  sustain  his  rank.  "Already" 
(Lord  Stanhope  tells  us"*)  *'  was  the  title  chosen  as  Lord  BeaconsfieUL 
AJready  was  the  patent  preparing.  Just  then  it  pleased  Almighty  Godi 
to  strike  the  old  man  to  the  very  earth  by  the  untimely  death  of  hiS: 
beloved  son,  his  only  child.  There  ended  Burke^s  whole  share  of  earthly 
happiness.  There  ended  all  his  dreams  of  earthly  grandeur."  His 
proudest  hopes  '^  lay  buried  in  the  grave." 

Two  pages  of  the  volume  are  next  occupied  with,  the  origin  and 
etymology  of  the  "  Martello  Towers,"  a  mode  of  defence  considered,  at 

♦  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  244. 
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one  time,  as  second  only  to  our  navj.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  George 
Lewis  for  the  explanation.  When  piracy  (he  writes  to  Lord  Stanhope) 
was  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Italians  built  watch-towers  near 
the  sea,  and  gave  warning  of  the  approach  of  a  pirate  bj  striking  on  a 
bell  with  a  hammer  (Martello).  '^  Hence  these,  towers  were  called  2brri 
da  MuTteUo  ;'*  and  his  lordship  finds  this  explanation  confirmed  by  pas-> 
sages  in  Ariosto ;  of  which  we  may  quote  the  following : 

E  la  campana  marteUando  tocca 
Onde  11  soccorso  vien  subito  al  porto. 

{Orlando,  canto  x.  stanza  51.) 

Sir  John  Harrington  does  not  seem  to  have  understood  the  passage  in  its 
peculiar  significance,  when  he  translated  it 

For  straight  a  watchman  standing  in  a  tower. 
So  hi^h  that  all  the  hil?  and  shore  was  under, 
Did  nng  the  larum-bell  that  present  houre 
He  saw  her  fleet  though  distant  farre  asunder. 

(Ed.  1607,  p.  76.) 

Listead  of  ring  it  should  have  been  '<  hammering  strike  the  bell."  We 
have  not  Stewart  iE^se's  translation  by  us. 

Following  this  is  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Moore  to  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope,  dated  November  2S,  1808 ;  about  six  weeks  before  the  battle  of 
Corunna.  It  is  in  every  way  of  value;  and  its  closing  sentence  is 
touchingly  connected  with  his  fate. 

*'  Farewell,"  he  writes,  "  my  dear  Lady  Hester :  if  I  extricate  myself 
and  those  with  me  from  our  present  difficulties,  and  if  I  can  beat  the 
French,  I  shall  return  to  you  with  satisfaction ;  but  if  not,  it  will  be 
better  that  I  should  never  quit  Spain."  We  well  remember  seeing  part 
of  the  wreck  of  his  army  arrive  in  England.  How  changed  from  the 
'^ good  spirits"  and  ^^ appearance"  which  he  describes  in  his  letter !  and 
yet  some  of  them  were  still  as  gay  as  if  only  returning  from  a  review. 

Amongst  the  most  important  of  the  correspondence  preserved  by  Lord 
Stanhope  are  several  letters  by  the  lute  Sir  Robert  Peel.  One  of  them, 
addressed  to  Lord  Harrowby,  immediately  previous  to  die  passing  of  the* 
Reform  Act^  expresses  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  compel  the^ 
government  to  resort  to  the  coup  d'eiat  of  a  fresh  creation  of  peers  ra^M* 
than  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  yield,  against  its  conviction,  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill.  This  was  in  his  days  of  high  conservatism; 
'^  The  nature  of  popular  concessions,  their  tendency  to  propagate  the 
necessity  for  further  and  more  extensive  compliances  ;"  the  loss  of  ^  ail 
reverence  and  care  for  remaining  institutions ;"  and  an ''  appetite  whetted 
for  a  further  feast  at  the  expense  of  the  Church  or  the  Monarchy,"  were 
dangers  that  he  afterwards  regarded  with  less  of  fear^  His  masterly 
defence  (at  the  request  of  Lord  Stanhope)  of  the  character  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  is  a  valuable  paper,  and  written  with  a  clearness  and  impartiality 
that  show  no  ordinary  talent  for  historical  composition. 

We  have  next  some  still  more  valuable  communications  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  First  a  comparison  between  his  own  position — its  ad- 
vantages and  difficulties — and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  whom 
he  considers  as  '^  the  greatest  man  that  ever  appeared  at  the  head  of  a 
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British  army."  He,  at  the  same  time,  sends  to  Lord  Stanhope  a  letter 
preserved  in  the  French  Depot  general  de  la  Ouerre,  which  shows  that, 
in  1674,  the  young  Churchill  had  applied  for  a  commission  as  colonel  of 
infantry  in  the  army  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and,  in  a  memorandum  on  the 
Moscow  Retreat,  he  gives  an  opinion  ''  that  the  loss  of  the  French  army 
under  Napoleon  would  have  heen  accelerated,  more  disastrous  and  dis- 
graceful, if  the  season  had  been  wet  instead  of  having  been  frosty."  ^'  In 
truth,"  he  adds,  '^  the  army  could  not  in  that  case  have  moved  at  all  in 
the  state  to  which  all  its  animals  were  reduced  at  the  time." 

From  these  we  turn  to  lighter  subjects:  to  inquiries  not  altogether 
useless,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  red  uniforms  of  our  soldiers,  and  the  blue 
and  buff  of  the  "Whigs.  Lord  Stanhope  (then  Lord  Mahon)  writes  to 
Macaulay,  "  '  Pray  when  was  the  British  army  for  the  first  time  clothed 
in  red  ?'  was  the  inquiry  addressed  to  me  yesterday  by  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  Lord  Mahon  thought  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second.  The  Duke  thought  it  was  earlier;  **  that  Monk's 
troops,  for  9:(amp]e,  were  Sedooats,**  Macaulay  says  the  Duke  was  right. 
The  army  of  the  Commonwealth  wore  red :  and  he  quotes  Hudibras  in 
proof. 

The  uniform  of  the  Whigs  is  not  so  easily  accounted  for.  It  was  sup- 
posed, by  some,  to  have  been  copied  from  the  army  of  Washing^ton ;  but 
Mr.  Jared  Sparks  says  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Revolutionists,  as  was 
much  more  pro|:>able,  borrowed  it  from  the  Whigs.  Othera  have  traced  it 
to  a  mixture  of  the  Tory  blue  vrith  the  orange  of  William  III. ;  and  Lord 
Sidney  Osborne  thinks  that  the  political  followers  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  adopted  it  &om  the  uniform  of  the  Goodwood  Hunt,  and  that 
it  thus  became  the  distinguishing  dress  of  his  nephew,  Charles  Fox.  Like 
many  party  distinctions,  however,  its  origin  cannot  be  very  diaUnotly 
traced. 

Out  of  consideration  for  the  intellectual  character  of  &llen  royalty,  we 
leave  tlie  verses  by  the  Pretender  unnoticed. 

There  is  a  short  and  very  characteristic  letter  from  Lord  Macaulay, 
written  on  his  return  from  his  last  tour  in  Italy  ;  and  the  volume  finishes 
with  a  discussion  and  correspondence  between  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Macaulay, 
Lord  Mahon,  and  Hallam,  as  to  the  question,  *'  Were  human  sacrifices  in 
use  among  the  Romans  ?"  Sir  Robert  Peel  (with  a  knowledge  of  au- 
thorities that  seems  marvellous)  rather  leans  to  the  affirmative ;  and  the 
amount  of  learning  that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  controversy  could 
have  been  retained  by  no  ordinary  men  in  the  midst  of  very  different,  and 
often  harassing,  pursuits. 

We  might  have  dwelt  longer  upon  Lord  Stanhope's  volume;  but  the 
subjects  we  have  already  indicated  will  sufficiently  show  that  it  must  be 
estimated  by  a  higher  standard  of  value  than  the  number  of  its  pages. 
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GRANVILLE  DE  VIGNE. 

A  TAIiE  OF  THE  DAT. 

Part  the  Twenty-Eighth. 

I. 

HOW  FBEEDOM  GAMS  AT  LAST. 

When  De  Yigne  went  back  to  the  hotel,  he  found  a  letter  from  his 
steward,  asking  him  to  go  down  to  Vigne,  where  business  matters  required 
his  absolute  and  personal  attention.  He  read  the  letter,  put  it  down,  and 
thought  a  minute  over  its  contents.  Yigne  was  hatefbl  to  him :  he  had 
neyer  been  there  since  he  had  quitted  it  on  that  fatal  New  Year's  Day  which 
had  bound  him  to  Constance  Trefusis.  Every  association  connected  with 
it  was  one  of  keen  and  stinging  pain,  interwoven  as  they  were  with  the  one 
great  irremediable  mistake  and  misery  of  his  life.  One  place,  indeed,  was 
dear  and  sacred  to  him— that  one  green  grave  under  the  shadowy  elms, 
where  his  mother  lay ;  but  even  there  lingered  and  haunted  bitter  regret 
and  viun  remorse,  since  it  was  his  folly,  his  headstrong  and  wilful  pas- 
sion, which  had  sent  her  there— the  mother  whom  he  had  loved  so 
tenderly  from  the  early  hours  when,  as  a  young  boy,  he  had  loved  to 
lean  against  her  knee,  sitting  under  the  very  shadow  of  those  elms  that 
now  sheltered  her  grave  under  their  fostering  foliage.  Yigne  was  full  of 
dark  and  bitter  memories  to  him  :  he  had  not  visited  it  now  for  eleven  long 
years,  exiled  from  his  ancestral  home  by  the  gaunt  spectre  of  the  folly 
which  there  had  first  clung  around  his  life,  to  bear  him  such  after-fruits 
of  misery.  Yet  now,  whether  Alma's  love  had  made  life  bear  a  different 
colouring,  he  felt  a  vague  wish  and  longing  to  see  the  old  home  where 
hb  careless  childhood  and  his  happy  youth  had  passed ;  the  home  where 
so  many  of  his  forefathers  had  lived ;  the  home — nearest  and  holiest  tie 
of  all — the  home  where  his  mother  had  died.  Alma  would  not  be  in 
England,  whither  she  was  coming  with  the  Molyneux,  for  two  days; 
if  he  should  go  and  dwell  with  her  in  Italy  or  Southern  France, 
he  wished  to  see  ihe  old  elm  woods  of  Vigne  before  he  left  the 
country ;  he  wished  to  see  his  mother's  grave — ^his  mother,  the  only 
woman  that  had  ever  loved  him  purely,  devotedly,  unselfishly,  till 
Aima,  poor  child!  spent  all  her  wealth  of  love  on  him.  Something 
impelled  him  to  go  down  to  Yigne  as  strongly  as  he  had  before 
loathed  even  the  mention  of  revisiting  it.  That  day  he  threw  himself 
into  the  triun,  and  went  down  to  spend  twenty-four  hours  under  that 
roof  where  he  had  once  slept  the  sweet,  untroubled,  dreamless  sleep  of 
childhood  ere  he  knew  the  bitter  sorrow  and  the  delirious  joys  of  man- 
hood. They  did  not  know  he  was  coming,  and  there  was  no  welcome 
for  him  (so  best,  he  could  ill  have  borne  it,  remembering  how  he  had 
'quitted  it) ;  there  was  only  the  flag  flying  from  the  west  turret  because 
he  was  returned  in  safety  from  the  Crimea,  and  the  old  lodge- keeper's 
recognition  of  him  as  she  looked  into  his  face  and  burst  into  tears,  for 
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she  had  worshipped  him  from  his  birth  (though  De  Vigne,  in  his  way- 
ward, mbchievous,  high-spirited,  care-for-nothing  childhood,  must  have 
been  a  very  troublesome  divinity),  and  had  never  thought  to  see  him 
again  before  she  laid  her  aged  bones  to  rest*  The  old  familiar  things 
came  with  a  strange  thrill  of  memory  upon  him.  Every  turn  of  the  ap- 
proach— ^the  shadowy  double  aveaue,. with  its  giant  elms  swaying  their 
massive  boughs  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  sunlight;  the  g^eat  sweep 
of  park  and  woodland^  forest  and  pasture^  stretching  away  farther  than 
the  eye  could  reach  ;  the  clear,  sweet  ripple  of  the  river,  rushing  under 
the  hawthorns,  white  as  new-fallen  snow ;  the  scamper  of  the  startled 
hares  under  the  fan-like  ferns  ;  the  distant  belling  of  the  rare  red  deer, 
trooping  under  the  arching  trees,  in  the  blue  distance  ;  the  grand  front 
oft  that  magnificent  pile  that  his  ancestors  had  left  him  .in  heritage,  with 
its  stately  terraces  and  tarrete,  its  stretching  lawns  and  gardenEr — a  liorae 
too  fair  to  be  deserted  by  its  lord  and  left  to  silence  and  to  solitocb--^ 
home  that  should  have  had  revelry  in  its  halls  and  sweet. laughter  rii^iig 
to  its  stately  roof,  and  love  and  joy  filling  its  forsaken  ohamben  with 
their  sofib  silvery  chimes — all  came  bade  upon  him  with  a  very  angui^ 
of  memory,  such  a  tightening  of  the  heart,  as  we  feel  looking  on  the 
fibce  of  a&  old  friend  long  parted,  and  tmcing  the  difference  in  him  and 
US' since  the- joy 0^9  days  of  old  gone  by  for  ever.  He  loved  the  pUee,  lor 
its  own  sake  ;  he  had  been  proud  of  it,  for  its  grand  beauty  and  its  hii« 
toric  aroma,  when  he  was  yet  a  child,  pls^ng  light-hearted,  free,  and 
careless  under  the  shade  of  its  stately  i^^oods.  He  had  loved  it  until  it 
was  cursed  with  the  abadow  of  his  unhaprpy  marriage;  till  the  dark 
memory  of  the  woman  who  had  taken  his  name  haunted  and  poisoned 
the  air,  and  filled  every  well^^femembered  scene  of  his  home  with  the  re- 
leittless  ghost,  ever  parsuing,  never  eluded,  following  in  the  full  glare 
of  a  noontide  sun,  as  in  the  voiceless  silence  of  the  midnight  hours ;  the 
spirit  of  an  error  in  judgment,  repented  of,  but  irremediabiie:  no  sin,  bat 
what  costs  us  dearer  as  the  world  goes — a  folly. 

That  ghost  pursued  him  at  each  step  tln'ough  all  the  old  &miliar 
seenes.  He  could  net  enter  the  great  hall  where  lie  had  seen  her  t^  first 
nifi^ht  she  came  to  Vigne,  standing  under  the  gas  glare  in: her  daasiing^ 
voluptuous,  but  ever  coarse  beauty,  with  her  scarlet  wreath  over  her  mven 
hair,  and  her  scarlet  cloak  flung  half  off  from  that  divine  form  that  had 
won  and  tempted  his  eye-love ;  he  could  not  mount  the  wide  staircase 
where  he  had  seen  her  on  his  marriage-day,  her  eyes  flashing  in  triumph 
under  her  bridal  veil,  that  diamond  ceinture  round  her  waist  that  was  now 
turned  into  gold  at  the  Mont  de  Pi^t^  ;  he  could  not  enter  his  home,  so 
fidr,  so  stately,  with  its  wide  windows  opening  on  to  the  sloping  lawns  and 
sunny  woods  beyond,  that  were  all,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  his;  the 
ghost  of  the  Past — the  Past  which  his  own  madness  had  made,  and. no 
power  of  his  could  now  unmake — haunted  and  pursued  him  too  Intteriy! 
Still  less  could  he  have  entered  his  mother's  room,  undisturbed  by  his  order 
from  the  day  she  died;  the  chamber  sacred  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
had  loved  him  with  so  rare,  so  self-denying,  so  infinitely  patient,  unweafj^ 
ing,  and  tender  a  devotion ;  the  mother  whom  the  fruit  of  his  own  head- 
long madness  had  slain  from  the  very  depth  and  strength  of  her  love  for 
her  wayward  and  idolised  son. 

How  fair  Vigne  looked  that  day,  with  the  sunlight^  of  the  buddiog 
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simmer  on  its  white  terraces  and  green  woodlands,  all  around  silent  and 
hfoshed,  saire  the  mumiur  of  the  leares  and  the  soft  rush  of  the  rirer,  and 
the  distant  belling  of  the  deer  that  came  on  the  warm,  husked  aur !  It 
was  &  strangely  sad  and  silent  returo-^a  return  for  t wen ty-fimr  hours! 
-—to  his  noble  anoestral  home  after  an  absence  ol  nine  jeaxis.  It  was 
not  "SO  that:  the  lords  of  Vignein  bygone  time  came  back  to<  thetr  stately 
manor  after  fighting  a  good  fight  at  Acre  or  Antio^  Worcester  or  Edge* 
lull,  Bleohetm  or  Ramilltes.  Alone  he  turned  slowly  from  the  house  and 
walked  across  i^  park,  leaving  the  grand*  old  pile  behind  him  standing 
on  its  knoll  of  velvet  turf,  with  its  famous  elms  elosing  around  it,  aod 
waving  ihekt  green  tree- tops  up  to  the  blue  clear  heavens  above--^  home 
worthy  ^'a<ro3ral  line,  forsaken  hy  its  master,  and  left  to  hirelings  aotd 
servants  in  aU  itS'&or  and  stately  beauty-— with  its  legsends  of  honour,  and 
its  memories  of  glory  and  of  greatness.  He  left  the  house  and  walked  aeross 
the  park  alone,  save  an  old  staghound,  well-nigh  blind,  who  had  leaped 
upon  him  at  the  first  sound  of  his  step,  and  who  now  followed  him  with 
nueasured  tread  aerotsa  the  soft-yielding  grass,  and  nnder  the  chequered 
diade  that  1^  g^reat  forest-trees  of  Vigne  flung  across  his  path.  He 
walked  aeross  the  stretching  sunEt  park,  where  he  had  passed  so  many 
happy  boms  as  a  boy,  riding,  shooting,  fishing,  lying  undser  the  elm- 
bo^ha  ift  the  dreamy  beauty  of  such  another  summer  day  86.  this,  think- 
ing to  himself  <«diat  a  briilltant,  glorious,  shadowless  thing  he^  De  Vigne 
of  Vigne^  would  make  of  life  when  he  should  grow  to  man's  estate.  He 
walked  aleag,  strange  oommin^ng'  theoghts  ru&hing  through  his  braitt. 
of  his  mother,  of  Constance  Trefusis,  of  Alma  TressiUian,  dp  his  life,  so 
full  as  it  had  becn^  of  adventure  and  excitement,  revelry  and  «port,  daring* 
and  pleaMoe — his  life  so  brilliant  before  that  one  fatal  mistake  which 
marred  aad  darkened  it,  which  now  but  for  that  one  error  would  have 
been  seelou^as,  crowned  as  it  was  with  the  strong,  deep  love  of  man<^ 
hoody  and  the  passionate  devotion,  the  unswerving  fidelity  of  such  a  heart 
as  few  men  win  to  beat  response  to  UMirs.  There  rose  before  him  the 
two  women  who  had  had  so  much  influence  upon  his  life  ;  the  one  coarse, 
insolent,  lost  to  shame^  to  mercy,  and  to  dec^iey,  who  had  tempted  with 
fifty  devils'  fbree  in  the  dark  gloom  of  the  Royal  Forest,  goading  him 
with  insolt,  twitting  him  with  brutal  jeer,  and  luring  him  to  murder;  the 
other  delicate,  refined,  loving,  impassioned,  with  not  a  thought  he  might' 
not  read  in  her  dear  eyes,  not  a  throb  of  her  young  heart  that  did  not 
beat  for  lorn,  leading,  him  with  her  soft  voice,  and  her  noble  trust,  and 
her  unselfish  love  to  a  higher,  hhet,  purer  life,  teadiing  him  faith  in 
hanan  nature.  They  rose  before  him  as  he  walked  along,  cutting  the 
ferns  and  grasses  as  he  passed,  thought,  and  memory,  and  passion  all  at 
work,  his  nature  as  fiery,  restless,  wayward,  impassioned,  as  when,  years 
faefisce,  under  the  elms  of  Vigne,  he  had  wooed  the  milliner  of  Freston- 
hills,  the  scrub  and  protegee  of  old  Fantyre.  He  walked  on  under  the 
great  trees  that  had  watched  over  his  race  for  centuries,  bitter  thoughts 
rising  in  him  at  every  step,  and  stung  to  keener  pain  rather  than 
softened  at  the  knowledge  of  the  warm,  loving  heart  that  waa  so  wholly 
hiSy  and  would  be  his,  let  him  try  it  how  he  might,  or  ask  what  sacrifice 
he  would;  walked  on  until  he  came  to  the  low  ivy-clad  fence  which  parted 
the  churdiyard  ftom  the  park  of  Vigne,  and  there,  under  the  great  waving 
elfla<^feesy  -  tossing  thtfb  bowa  in.  the  summer  air,  with  the  lilies  aad  the 
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purple  violets  clustering  round  its  pure  white  stone,  he  saw  his  mother's 
gprave,  the  simple  headstone  bearing  her  name,  lying  in  the  soft  summer 
sunshine,  with  the  birds  singing  sweet  low  requiems  around,  and  the 
church  belis  swinging  slowly  through  the  air,  and  the  great  elm -boughs 
sighing  a  Miserere  for  her  whose  life  had  been  pure  as  the  lilies,  and 
sweet  and  humble  as  the  violets  that  clustered  round  her  tomb.  And 
here  even  the  living  were  forgotten  in  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  De 
Vigne  threw  himself  down  beside  the  grave,  calling  on  her  name,  as 
though  his  voice  must  waken  the  woman  who  had  loved  his  slightest 
whisper,  and  never  been  deaf  to  any  prayer  of  his.  All  the  love  he  had 
borne  his  mother,  all  the  love  she  had  borne  him,  rushed  upon  his  mind 
with  an  anguish  of  reg^t ;  if  he  had  listened  to  her  counsel,  ever  gentle, 
never  ill  timed  or  unwise,  she  might  have  been  now  living,  and  the  curse 
of  his  marriage  would  not  have  been  on  his  life,  nor  its  stain  upon  his 
name. 

If — ah,  if!  How  much  of  our  life  hinges  upon  if!.  She  had  been  very 
dear  to  him.  The  sound  of  her  voice,  the  tenderness  of  her  smile^-the 
voice  that  had  never  spoken  harshly  to  him,  that  smile  that  had  ■  never 
failed  to  welcome  him  ;  her  gentle  nature  that  his  wayward  will. ao  often 
had  tried  ;  her  unwearying  affection,  which  would. so  fain  have  guarded 
him  from  every  adverse  fate ;  all  that  had  made  his  mother  beloved  ^d 
reverent  and  precious  to  him  ;  all  that  had  made  her  words  have  weight 
with  him  in  his  high-spirited,  dauntless,  self-willed  boyhood,  when  he 
would  Ibten  to  no  other;  all  that  had  made  her  death  a  remorse  and 
a  regret  that  a  lifetim/O  would  not  efSetce — came  back  upon  him  in  a 
flood  of  memories,  as  he  saw  the  summer  sunlight  glistening  on  her 
grave,  and  felt  the  bitterness,  the  sharpness,  the  keen,  lasting^  cruel 
sorrow  of  that  mystery  of  Death  which  wrenches  a  human  life  so 
strangely  from  those  who  would  so  fain  hold  it  back  from  that  dark  and 
ruthless  tomb,  where  no  regret,  however  bitter,  can  follow  to  atone  for 
wrong,  and  no  voice,  however  loved,  can  hope  to  waken  >a  response.    , 

The  sunslune  streamed  around  him,  playing  fitfully  on  the  marble  as  it 
fell  on  it  through  the  parted  foliage  of  the  overhanging  elms.  The 
violets  and:  the  lilies  of  the  valley  filled  the  air  with  their  fragrance?;  the 
chimes  tolled  out  slowly  from  the  old  church  tower;  all  was  silent  around 
him,  save  the  carols  of  the  birds  and  the  myriad  nameless  hushed  murmurs 
and  whispers  that  stir  the  solitude  of  a  summer's  day,  with  the  low  and 
sc^emn  voices  of  the  earth.  In  the  stillness-r-where  no  human  eyes 
looked  on  him-^he  lay  there  on  the  green  sods,  with  the  bitterness  of  a 
yearning  and  futile  remorse  heavy  upon  him,  as  he  remembered  the  words 
of  her  prophecy,  ^'  You  will  love  again,  to  find  the  crowning  sorrow  of 
your  life^  or  drag  another  in  to  share  your  curse !" 

And  like  the  out  of  a  lancet  on  fresh-opened  wounds  fell  words  spoken 
beside  him  :  i . 

"You are  thinking.  Major,  of  what  a  mistake  you  made  eleven  years 
ago,  and  what  a  fortune  you  would  give  to  be  able  to  undo  it !"  .  , 

Sudi  an  intruder  in  such  a  place — coarse  insult  by  bis  mother's  grave — 
he,  who  held  his  dearest  friends  at.  a  distance  from  his  deeper  feelings,  to 
be  broken  in  upon  thus  rudely  by  such  an  intruder!  .  He  started  up, and 
swung  round  to  meet  his  ex-valet,  Raymond.  A  deep  flush  of  anger  rose 
over  his  face ;  the  man  quailed  before  the  fire  that  flashed  from  his  eyes, 
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and  the  chill  and  bitter  fury  with  which  his  features  seemed  to  change 
into  the  set  coldness  of  stone,  as  he  motioned  him  away,  too  low  and  too 
contemptible  a  foe  to  honour  by  laying  his  hand  upon  him. 

**  Begone,  oryouir  insolence  Will  fcost  you  dear^  •  How  dare  you,  you 
hound,  come  bef&re  me  again.** 

*<  Hound!  Humph!  Wasn't  it  true  what  I  said,  Major?'*  asked 
Raymond,  with  a  smite;  "  W6uldn'tyou  give  a  good  deal  to  anybody 
who  made  a  free  man  of  you  again  ?"  • 

Without  stopping  ftnr  a  mitiute  to  consider  what  might  be  the  import 
of  his  W6rds,  stung*  past  endurance  by  the  impudent*  leer  with  which  the 
man  dared  to  address  him,  De  Vigne,  ever  quick  to  make  his  muscle  do 
battle  for  him,  and  apt  to  revenge  ihsults  as  his  ancestors  had  used  to  do 
in  ages  less  polite  and — perhaps-^ede^  cowardly,  seized  Raymond  by  his 
eokt*ieiiMar — ^the  man's  presence  yttte  sacrilege  beside<  his  mother's  grave 
— lifted  him  up,  and  flung  him  across  the  fence  on  to  the  grass  and  ferns 
and  wild  thy  hfie  of  the  di^rchyard  beyond.  "-^ 

**  Leairti  how  I  bear  insulf  from  -curs  like  you !'  A  motvth  at;  the  tread- 
mill wiH  do  *y6u  ^bod.** 

*'Bien  oblig^,  mCinsieur,**  muttered  Raymond,  as  he  gathered  himself 
slowly  up  -from  his  turfy  bed.  **  Your  gtasp  is  no  child's  play,  Major  ! 
But  listisn  one  thoment,  sir;  do  listen.  •  I  mean  you  nO' insult,  by  Heaven 
I  don*t !  I  aik,  because  I  can  tell  ybu  what  may  be  of  great  importance. 
If  I  could  make  your  wife  no^  your  Wife^  wouki  you  listen  to  me  then, 
sir*?**    ■  -  ■  ■•' 

Like  lightning  the  blood  leapt  through  his  veins  at  the  words  <' your 
"Wife  hot  your  wife.*'  The  simple  thouglit  put  suddenly  before  him 
blt>tlgbt  with  it  too  stronga  rush  6f  possible  joy,  too  delicious  a  vision  of 
what  might  bCy  for  Mm  to  hear  it  calmly  or  retain  his  self-possession  axsd 
reserve! 

"  Not  my  wife!**  he  muttered,  his  vmce  hoaree  and  stifled  in  its  agony 
of  suspense.'    "Oood  Qtod !     Have  you  warratit  for  what  you  say  ?*' 

"  F\i11  "#arrant.  Major.  I  can  do  for  you  what  no  divorce  laws  can, 
thanks  to  the  timorous  fools  that  frame  them.  If  those  gentlemen  were 
all  fettered  themselves,  they'd  make  the  gate  go  a  little  easier  to  open. 
I  eah  set  you  free,  but  how  I  won't  tell  you  till  we  come  a  little  to 
tenns. 

Free  !  Not  to  Bonnevard,  pining  inthe  darkness  and  wretchedness  of 
Chilian,  did  freedom,  even  in  its  simple  suggestion,  bring  such  a  flood  of 
delirious  joy  as  it  brought  to  him.  Free!  Great  Heaven!  the  very 
thought  maddened  him  with  eager,  impatient,  breathless  thirst  for  cer- 
iainig,  mingled  with  the  cold,  chill,  horrible  doubt  that  the  man  was 
cheating,  misleading,  and  deceiving  him.  He  sprang  over  the  fence  to 
his  side,  and  seized  him  in  a  grasp  that  he  would  have  vainly  striven 
to  shake  off. 

"  Great  Heaven!  If  you  have  truth  in  what  you  say,  tell  me  all — all 
-—at  once ;  do  you  hear? — all !" 

^Gently,  gently.  Major,"  said  Raymond,  wincing  under  the  grasp 
that  held  him  as  flrmly  as  an  iron  vice,  '*or  I  shall  have  no  breath  to  tell 
you  an3rthing.  I  can  set  you  free,  sir ;  and  I  don*t  wonder  you  wish  to 
be  rid  of  her !  But  before  I  tell  you  how,  you  must  tell  me  if  you  will 
give  me  the  proper  price  for  information.** 
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De  Vigne  shook  him  Uke  a  little  dog. 

"  Scoundrel !  Do  you  think  I  will  make  a  compact  with  such  as  you  ? 
Out  with  all  you  know,  and  I  will  reward  you  for  it  afterwards ;  out 
with  it,  or  if  it  be  a  hoax  it  will  be  the  worse  ftw  you  !*' 

"  But,  Major,"  persisted  the  man,  halting  for  breath,  "  if  I  tett  you  all 
first,  what  gage  have  I  that  you  will  not  act  on  my  information,  and 
neTer  give  me  a  farthing?" 

**  My  word !"  gasped  De  Vigne,  hurling  the  answer  down  his  throat. 
**  Do  you  think  me  such  another  scoundrel  as  yourself?  Speak ;  do  you 
hear  ?     Is  she  not;  my  wife  ?** 

"  No,  Major ;  because  she  was  mine  first !" 

«  Yoursf     Then " 

**  Your  marriage  is  null  and  void,  sir." 

De  Vigne  staggered  against  tiie  fence,  dizzy  and  blind  with  the  deltrium 
of  his  sudden  liberty,  the  unloosing  of  those  cruel  fetters  festened  oti  htm 
by  Church  and  Law,  which  had  clung  to  him,  festering  to  his  Tcry  bone, 
and  bowing  him  down  with  their  unbearable  weight  Free !  fmm  the 
curse  that  had  so  long  pursued  him ;  free  from  that  hateful  tie  that  had 
80  long  made  life  loathsonM  to  him ;  free  from  l^at  she  devil  who  so 
long  had  made  him  shun  all  of  her  sex,  as  men  shun  poisons  they  have 
once  imbibed  to  the  ruin  of  health  and  strength  !  Free,  his  name  oaoe 
BCK)re  his  own,  purified  from  the  taint  of  her  claim  upon  it;  free ! — his 
home  once  more  his  own,  purged  from  the  dadc  and  haunting  memoms 
of  an  irremediable  past ;  free  from  the  bitterness  of  his  own  folly,  so  long 
lepented  of  in  agony  and  solitude;  free  to  cast  from  him  by  law,  as  he  had 
long  done  from  neart  and  mind,  the  woman  whom  he  loathed  and 'hated; 
free  to  recompeikse  with  honour  in  the  sight  of  men  the  strong' aikd'Ml^- 
lial  love  which  would  have  given  up  all  for  his  sake,  and  folh»wed'hiin 
withersoever  he  should  choose  to  lead,  content  if  she  were  by  his  side'^ 
go  with  him  to  any  fate. 

Dizzy  and  blind  and  breathless  with  the  strength  of  the  n^w^boro 
hope,  he  staggered  against  the  grey  and  ivy-tangled  wall  of  the  ehtffch, 
and  forgetful  of  Raymond's  presence,  seeing,  hearing,  heeding*  nothing, 
save  that  one  word— free !  the  blood  flowing  with  fever-hesct  through 
all  his  veins,  every  nerve  in  his  body  throbbnig  and  thriHing  with 'the 
electric  shock. 

He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  like  a  man  dazzled  with  the  sttdden 
radiance  of «  noontide  sun.     Then  he  grasped  Raymond's  arm  again. 

«  Will  you  swear  that  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  on  the  Bible,  and  before  al^  the  courts  and  judges  xtk  ibe 
land,  if  you  like," 

De  Vigne  gave  one  quick,  deep  sigh,  flinging  off  from  him  for  ever-the 
iron  burden  of  many  years. 

"  Tell  me  all,  then,  quick,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  give  «ie  all 
your  proofs." 

He  spoke  with  all  the  eager,  wayward,  restless  impatience  of  his  boy- 
hood ;  the  old  light  gleamed  in  his  eyes,  the  old  music  rang  in  his  -voice. 
The  chains  were  struck  off;  he  was  free ! 

**  Very  well,  sir.  I  must  go  back  a  good  many  years,  and  make  a  long 
story  of  it.  Nineteen  years  ago — 'tisn't  pleasant  to  look  back  so  long,  wr 
—Lucy  Davis,  the  handsome  milliner  of  FrestonhtUs,  was  a  very  da^ 
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ing-Iooking  girl^~*BS  yoa  thought,  Major,  at  that  tinoe — and  J  was  twtaty* 
two,  always  weak  where  women  were  oencerned,  and  much  more  eanly 
taken  in  than  I  was  when  I  had  seen  a  little  more  of  human  nature. 
My  name  was  Trefusis,  sir,  not  Raymond  at  all.     I  took  an  alias  when  I 
entered  your  service.     My  father  was  a  Newmarket  leg,  andi  he  made  a 
good  pot  of  money  one  way  and  another;  and  he  had  more  gentle* 
mcQ  in   his  power,  and  more  of  your   peerage  swells,   sb,  under  his 
dirty   old   thumb,  knowing  all  that  he   knew,  and  having  done  for 
'em  all  that  he  had  done,  than  you'd  believe  if   I  was  to  swear  it 
to  you.     He  wanted  to  make  a  gentleman  of  me.     '  Charlie^  my  boy,* 
he  used  to  say,   '  with  brains  And  tin  you  may  be  as  good  as  them 
swells  any  day ;  they  hain't  no  sort  of  business  to  look  down  on  you* 
I've  done  dirty  work  euough  to  serve  them,  I  reckon.'     He  wanted 
to  make  a  gentleman  of  me,  and  he  gave  me  a  capital  education,  and 
more  money  and  fine  clothes  than  any  boy  in  the  school.     But  what's 
bred  in  the  boiie,  sir,  will  come  out  in  tne  flesh.     He  went  to  glory  when 
I  was.  about  ei^teeu,  sir,  leaving  me  all  his  tin  to  do  just  whatever  I 
iiked  with,  and  not  a  soul  to  say  me  nay.     I  soon  spent  it,  sir;  every 
stiver  was  gone  in  no  time.     I  bought  horses,  and  jewellery,  and  wine. 
I  betted,  I  played ;  in  short,  I  made  ducks  and  drakes  with  it  in  a  very 
few  years  with  a  lot  of  idle  young  dogs  like  myself;  for  though  the 
noney  would  have  bought  me  a  very  good' business,  or  kept  me  straight 
if  I'd  lived  closely  and  quietly,  it  wasn't  enough  to  dash  with  as  if  I'd 
had  a  fortune  at  my  fingers'  ends^  like  yours,  sir.     But  .1  was  a  wedc 
yooag  fool  in  those  days,  specially  weak  about  women;  a  handsome 
woman  migjit  turn  me  round  her  finger  just  however  she  chose,  and  I'd 
DO -streugth  whatever  against. her.     High  and  low,  Major,  men  are  all 
alike  for  the  beaux  yeux.     Jimmy  Jarvis — ^you  will  have  heard  of  him, 
sir? — Jimmy   was  going  to  have  a  mill  with  the  Brownlow  Boy,  at 
Greystone  Grreen  (perhaps  you  remember  that's  only  two  miles  otit  of 
Fvestonhills),  and  I  went  down  with  two  or  three  others  to  see  ^ 
fight.     While  I  waa  in  Frestonhills,  sir,  1  saw  Lucy  Davis  in  the  mil- 
liner's sliop  in  High-street,  and  I  fell  straight  in  love  with  her  for 
ber  great   black  eyes   and  her  bright   carnation  colour.     I  'thought 
I'd  sever  seen  anything  half  so  handsome  in  all  my  ■  days ;  and  she 
was  amagnificent  girl  at  that  time,  sir — magnificent  without  a  doubt. 
If  she'd  been  a.  duchess's  daughter  people  would  have  made  a  fine  row 
about  her.     I  went  to  church  to  see  her  the  i  next  day»  and  bowed  to  her 
coming  out;  and  so  we  got  acquainted, .sir,  and  I. fell  more  and  more  in 
loire,  and  I.wouldni't  have  stirred  from  FrestonhiUs  just  then  to  have  made 
my  fortune.     That  was  a  year  after  you  had  left,  air.     But  I  knew 
BObhing  about  ^our  afii&ir,  sir,  then — trust  her  I" 

(Oh !  for  the  wooda  of  Vigne  to  hear  a  .valet  talk  as  rival  to  their 
lord.  Yet  in  the  olden  times,  in  their  hot  youth  and  .their  inflammaiUe 
passions,  I  dare  say  those  haughty  gentlemen  had  whisptt^  love- vows 
to  their  > mother's  feur-faeed  haa^maiden,  and. looked  into  the  soft  brown 
•yes  of  Sybil,  the  forests-ranger's < daughter,  under  the.oool  shadows  of 
those  very  dms,  Icmg  midsummefs  before;  for  a  youog  man's i taste  is 
easily  pleased,  and,  in  youth,  we.  ask  no  more  than  the  bloom  onihelip 
and: the.  tint  on: the. cheek.) 

^^Ivwaain.love  with  hes;  I  made  mysdf  out  agentlemaji;  I  talked 
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grand  of  marble  halls  and  gorgeous  doings,  like  Claude  Melootte;  I 
bought  her  presents  fit  for  a  countess  ;  I  set  all  my  wits  to  work  to  win 
her,  and  she  was  a  very  hard-mouthed,  touchy  young  filly  at  that  time^ 
sir,  with  a  very  careful  eye  to  her  owu  interests,  and  very  sure  not  to  do 
anything  till  she  thought  it  was  for  her  own  advantage*  At  seventeen^ 
sir,  Lucy  was  a  shrewd,  calculating,  hard*hearted  woman  of  the  world, 
an  intrigante  to  do  young  fellows  by  the  dozen.  Half  the .  women 
that  go  to  the  bad,  sir,  do  it  because  bad  is  their  bias— ^because  they  like 
vice  better  than  virtue,  find  it  more  lucrative,  and  it  pleases  their  vanity 
Qr  their  avarice.  Love  has  very  little  to  do  with  it,  air;  there  are  bad 
women  as  well  as  bad  men,  I  take  it,  though  the  papers  and  the  preadiers 
do  term  them  all  innocent  angels !  Well !  I  was  in  love  with  Lucy,  and 
she  thought  me  a  man  of  fashion  and  of  fortune,  and  married  me  ;  the 
register  is  in  the  church  of  Frestonhills;  you  can  see  it,  sir,  any  day  you 
like.  In  six  months  I  thought  myself  a  very  great  fool  for  having  fettered 
myself-^—most  people  think  so,  sir,  some  time  or  other,  poor  folks  even 
more  than  rich.  Lucy's  temper  was  that  of  a  devil— ral ways  had  been— » 
and  when  she  found  out  that  all  my  riches  would  very  soon  .make  them* 
selves  wings  and  flee  away,  you  may  suppose  it  was  not  softened  very 
much.  She  helped  me  to  spend  my  money,  sir,  for  twelve  months,  lead* 
ing  me  about  as  wretched  a  life  as  any  woman  could  lead  a  man.  We 
lived  chiefly  abroad,  sir,  in  Paris,  and  at  the  German  Baths;  then  the 
tin  was  all  gone,  and  Lucy  grew  a  very  virago,  and,  as  she  had  taken  me 
only  out  of  ambition,  it  was  a  hard  cut  to  her,  I  dare  say,  to  find  me. a 
mere  nobody,  with  nothing  at  all  to  speak  of  in  the  way  of  money,  nHich 
l^ss  of  rank.  She  led  me  a  shocking  life,  sir.  We  parted. by. mutual 
consent;  we  could  not  get  on  at  all,  and  we  hated  each,  other  cor^ 
dially.  I  left  her  at  Wiesbaden,  and  went  ray  own  waye^i  she  had 
spent  every  shilling  I  had.  Some  time  after  I  was  fool  enough  to 
fpige  a  cheque.;  it  was  found  out,  and  they  shipped  me  off  to  the 
colonies,  and  Lucy  was  free  of  me.  Some  years  after,..!  learnt  what  she 
did  with  herself ;  at  Wiesbaden  old  Lady  Fantyre  was  staying,  rouging^ 
gambling,  and  living  by  her  wits,  as  you  know  she  always  has  done,  sir, 
ever  since  anybody  can  remember  her.  She  saw  Lucy  at  the  Kursaa}^ 
and  Lucy  had  improved  wonderfully  in  twelve  months :  she,  could  get  up 
a<  smattering  of  things  very  fast;  she  could  dress  well  on  little  or  no* 
thing;  she  had  quick  wits»  and  a  haughty,  defiant,  knook-me-4own 
manner  that  concealed  all  her  ignorance,  and  earned  everything  before 
her.  Old  Fantyre  took  a  fancy  to  her;  she  wanted  to  have  «;C^mo 
panipn,  somebody  to  inake  her  up  well  for  the  evenings,  and  read  her 
dirty  novels  to  h^r,  and  humour  her  caprices,  and  amuse  the  young 
fellows  at  her  little  card-parties  while  she  fleeced  them  at  ecart^  or  vingt- 
et-un.  Lucy  seemed  just  fit  for  her  place.  She  didn't  know  she  was 
married ;  Lucy  made  herself  out  an  innocent,  unprotected  gpirl,  whom,, 
you,  sir,  h^.  deserted  in  an  abominable  way,  and  old  Fantyre  took  W 
into  her  service.  She  thought  Lucy's  handsome  black  eyes  would  draw 
{ilenty  of  greenhorns  to  her  Clipper- table  and  her  cards,  and  you  know^ 
sir,  the  cards  have  always  been  the  old  lady's  bankers,  and  veiy  good 
ones,  too,  or  I  mistake.  Now,  Lucy  was  an.  uqcomroonly  clever  girl, 
hard-hearted  and  sharp-sighted;  she  numoured  the  old  woman,  she  n^ade 
herself  necessary  to  her,  she  chimed  in  with  all  her  sayings,  she  listeiied 
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to  all  her  stories,  she  got  into  her  good  graces,  and  made  her  do  pretty 
well  what  she  chose.  You  remember,  sir,  perhaps,  that  when  you  and 
Lucy  parted  at  Frestonhills  she  told  you  she'd  be  revenged  on  yoti. 
She  isn't  a  woman  Xo  forget :  if  a  eat  scratched  her,  and  she  met  that  cat 
again  ten  years  afterwards,  she'd  recognise  it,  and  punish  it.  She'd  kept 
you  steadily  in  her  mind,  and  meant  to  pay  you  ofF  for  it  one  fine  day, 
whenever  occasion  served.  She'd  set  her  heart  on  punishing  you  the 
bitterest  way  she  could,  and  thought,  and  planned,  and  schemed  till 
she'd  got  it  all  complete.  She  told  Lady  Fantyre  about  you,  and  she 
induced  her  to  think  that  if  she  could  catch  you  and  marry  yon,  what  a 
capital  thing  it  would  be  for  both  of  them,  and  how  royally  they  could 
help  you  to  spend  your  fortune. 

*'  I  must  tell  you,  Lucy  had  heard  that  the  government  ship  that  had 
taken  me  out  to  Botany  Bay  had  foundered,  and  she  didn't  know  that  I 
and  a  few  others  had  managed  to  drift  in  the  jolly-boat  till  an  American 
cruiser  picked  us  up.  She  thought  I  was  drowned,  or  else  she  would  have 
been  a  vast  lot  too  wide  awake  to  go  in  for  bigamy.  Old  Fantyre 
listened^  agreed,  and  took  her  to  England,  and  introduced  her  as  h^r 
niece.  There,  as  you  know,  sir,  you  met  her,  and  fell  into  her  toils 
again.  I  don't  wonder  you  did  not  know  her ;  I  never  should.  Years  an'd 
society  and  dress,  and  the  education  she'd  given  herself,  made  such  a  dif- 
ference. And  how  should  you  think  of  Lady  Fantyre's  niece  being  the 
same  with  the  milliner  girl  of  Frestonhills  High^street?  And  she  was  far 
handsomer  then  than  she  had  been  at  sixteen.  She  catight  you,  sir — yoU 
know  how  better  than  I;  and  at  the  church  her  devilish  nature  came 
out,  and  she  took  the  worst  revenge  she  could  on  you,  by  proclaiming 
who  she  was  before  all  your  friends.  She  knew  if  you'd  only  found  it 
out  afterwards,  you'd  h&ve  hidden  it  in  your  own  heart ;  the  world  wotild 
hAve  been  none  the  wiser,  and  she'd  have  been  cheated  of  half  her  re- 
venge. Four  years  after  you  had  married  her,  I  came  to  Europe.  I'd 
been  staying  in  the  Unitea  States,  till  I  thought  all  fear  of  my  being  re- 
oogniaed  for  that  bygone  little  affair  had  blown  over;  and  I  went  as  valet 
to  the  Due  de  Vermuth.  I  often  wondered  what  had  become  of  my  wife; 
tUl  one  Sunday,  when  I  went  to  the  Fr^  Catalan,  I  saw  a  lady  in  a  carriage, 
talking  and  laughing  with  a  number  of  youhg  fellows  tound  her.  She 
was  1^  remarkably  fine-looking  woman,  and  something^  in  her  face  struck 
me  as  like  my  wife.  At  that  minute  she  saw  me.  She  ttrmed  as  white 
as  her  ft>uge  would  let  her,  gave  a  sort  of  scream,  and  stared  at  tne. 
Perhaps  she  thought  she  saw  my  ghost.  At  any  rate,  she  pulled  the 
cheek-string,' and  drove  away  from  me  as  fast  as  she  could,  whether  I  was 
in  the  Sf^rit  or  the  fiesh.  Of  course!  didn't  let  her  give  me  the  slip  like 
thdt.  I  followed  her  to  a  dashing  hotel  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  just 
as  she  stepped  on  the  pavi6,  af^er  her  grand  green  and  gold  chasseur,  I 
stepped  up^to  her,  and  just  said,  'Wdl,  old  giri,  hoiv  are  you?'  Hor- 
rible she  looked^— as  if  she  longed  to  kill  me--^and,  indeed,  I  dare  say  she 
did.  '  Shei%ned  m^  to  silence,  and  said,  ^Not  now;  come  at  eight  this 
^rening/  I  went;  and  she  told  me  all  her  ^tory,  and  offered  me,  if  I 
wooM  ke^p  quiet  and  tell  nobody  she  was  my 'wife,  t6  |^  shares  widi 
me  in  the  money  you  allowed  her  provided  she  lived  out  of  England.  I 
dKraghtalKHit  it  a  little.  I  saw  I  should  get  nothing  by  proclaiming  omr 
maniage.  T  closed  with  her,  and  I  lived  at  my  ease.  But  she  grew  screwy ; 
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9he  didn't  pay  up  to  time.     She  used  to  anticipate  the  money,  and  th^ 
defraud  me  of  my  share.     At  last  it  came  into  my  head,  when  I  heard 
you  had  come  haek  from  India,  to  see  what  sort  of  gentleman  you  w«re, 
and  whether  you  wanted  your  freedom  bad  enough  to  pay  me  a  high 
price  for  it.     You  required  a  valet.     I  entered  your  aerrioe;  and  when 
I  was  sent  down  to  Richmond  with  the  parrot   and  the  books  and 
the  flowevs,  and  so  on>  for  that  little  lady — no,  Majoi^  don't  stop  me, 
I  mean  no  offence  to  her,  and  I  must  bring  her  name  in  to  malw  my 
•  story  clear — I  thought  the  time  would  soon  come,  sir,  when  you^d  give 
any  price  for  your  freedom,  for  I  heard  plenty  of  talk,  sir,  at  that  time, 
nboiU  you  and  her ;  servants  trouble  themselves  more  about  their  maflter's 
business  than  they  do  about  their  own.     The  day  you  diamissed  me  £rom 
your  service,  I.wasgoing  to  tell  you,  if  you  had  only  listened.     But  you 
were  so  impatient  and  so  haughty,  that  I  thought  I'd  let  yoa  go  oq  in 
igooziajice,  and  free  yourself,  if  ever  you  wanted,,  as  best  you  might*     I 
entered  Lord  Vane  Castleton's  service  then.     You  know  he  hated  yoa 
bitterly,  because  he  was  gone  quite  mad  about  Miss  Tressiilian;  had 
aet  his  heart  upon  her,  just  beeauae.he  thought  she  belonged  to  you,  and 
was  not  to  be  had.     It  seems,  dr,  he  had  been  very  good  friends  with 
Lucy  in  Paris,  and  he  wrote  and  told  her  you  were  in  love  again,  and 
with  somebody  who,  he  thought,  didn't  know  you  were  married,  and 
that  if  she  wished  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  she  should  come  over  andt^ 
Miss  Alma#     Over  she  did  come,  saw  him  first,  and  then  •  went  to  St 
Crucis ;  and  afkisc  she'd  been — I  didn't  see  her,  anddidni't  know  she  was 
iaiLondon*— be  sent  me  to  bring  Miss  Tresrillian  to  Windsor,  while  yoa 
wezte  sitting  in  coart*martial  on  Mr.  Halkett.     It  was  a  dirty  job,  sii^  I 
Isnow,  and  a  rascally  one.  Don't  look  at  me  so  fiercely,  Major,  for  G^^ 
sake«  I  am  saary  I  did  it  now,  for  she'd  sweet  blue  eyes,  wat  little  lady, 
and  I  was  never  quite  easy  till  I. knew  she'd  got  out  of  Lord  Vane^s 
clutches;  she  must  have  done  it  by  some  miracle,  for  no  other  woman 
ever  .got  away  froniihim  before.    Then  you  went  to  the  Crimea,  and  Lney 
paid  worse  and  wx>rse;  to  be  sure,  she  gave  me  that  diamond  oeintnre 
she  wore  on  her  wedding-day,  yfMirpvesent  to  her,  sir,  I 'think,  and  it  was 
good  for  a  1000/.,  but  tbey  wouldn't  give  me  so  mueh  at  the  Mont  de 
Pi^t^,  and  I  owed  moce  than  half  what  they  did  give  me.     At  lasl  I 
ttkotight  I  would  try  you  again^  if  only  to  spite  Lucy,  who  was  living 'in 
^lendour,  and  grudging  me  every  shilling.      I  wrote  to  >  you  at  the 
Crimea — I. called. to  sptnak  to  you  at  Mi vart's^— finally,  I  traeked  yea 
heire.     Now  I've  told  you  all  my  tale,  Major.     I  know  you  well  eaengh 
to  <  know  your  word  is  assure  a  bond  as  another  man's  cheque ;  aad'if 
you'll  go  withime,  sb)  to  Trinity  Church,  Frestonhills,  I'll  showy ou^ the 
lingister  of  my.  marriage,  sir,  which  makes  yours  null  and  void." 

De.  Vigne.  leant  against .  the .  old  grey  stone ;  his  faeO'  was  white  with  •  the 
intensity  of  thesuddeu  joy,  his  breathing  came  short  and  thidc,  hisieyw 
were  dark  as  night,  with  the  rapture  thrilUng  through  every  nerve^  tiult 
seemed  to  stifle  hinv  in  its  intensity;  his  strong  frame  trembled  like  a 
woman's.  The  ecstasy  of  that  hour!  No  criminal,  condemned  to  deaA 
and  SKiddenlyc* reprieved,  felt  the  warm  rush  of  fresh  air  welooming  hmaB 
be  issiiedr-ra  free.,manrr-^m  the  darkness'of  his^prison^eell  of  dooM, 
with  deeper^  mora  bsvrildering  Joy,  than  he  realised  and  wekoased  his 
liheEtyfteiB.tbe:  festering  and  bitter,  chains  that  so  long  had  dmggW 
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upon  him-^kis  Kbertyfrom  the  weary  weighty  the  repented  foUy,  the 
hitter  t^une- of  an  Early  Marnage. 

He  was  siieiit,  breathing  fast' and  loud,  stm^gliDg  to  Tealise  this  posst- 
hility  of  Ifeedom.  Then — he  threw  back- his  head  with  a  proud,  joy^Bs 
gestttre ;  he'loo^ped'up  to  the  glad  summer  sun  shtnkig  -ahoi^e  hi^  head ; 
he  drew  in  with  a  deep  long  breath  the  free  sweet  air  that  streamed 
ftroufid  \Am,  He  'turned  his  eyes'  upon  the  man,  flashimg  with  their  old, 
proad^  briiltast,  shadowless  light. 

<<  Right !  I  would  |>ay  any  price  fmr  freedom.  Let  us  go^onee.  I 
wtH  net' lose  an  hout< — a  moment !'' 

He  went-*— and  the 'Sunlight  played' oyer*  his  >mother*8  grave,  seeming  to 
linger  fondly  there,  touching'  the  fragrant  violets  to  a  deeper  blue,  and  the 
lilies  to  a  purer  sikrer.  It  was  pitiM  that  the  gentle  and  loving  heairt, 
atiiled  there'itiir^eferj  could  not  a^ake -to -throb  in  unison  with' her  son^s 
joy,  wnlknmnrhn'fiiMdem  from  that  deadly*  eupse  wkese  blow  had' sent 
hereto  her'ti^mb  P  Her  love  had  been  with  him  in  his  grief ;  it  was  cruel 
thlEit  her  lotv* «oald not  be  with  him  in  his  joy.  Gruel?  ah,  truly  i-'-^ini 
«arth  there  is  no  Tnore  bitter  thing  than  the  death  that  is  an  the  midst^f 
jwe. 

•  «  4^  #  * 

-Frestonhills,  unehanged,  laynestlHig  among  the  green  pastures  and 
fitesh  woods  «f  'Berk^ire,  and  ail  the  old  frimiliar  places  struck  strangely 
on  him  as  he  passed' them.  There  flowed  the*  silver  Rennet,  bright  and 
tapid  as  t>f  oM,  rushing  on  its  swift  sunny  way  under  the  graeeftil 
bindges;  andf  past  the  wild  luxuriant  hedges;  and  through  the  quiet, 
ailecit  ooutifnpy  towos  and  villages.  There,  on  its  banks,  were  sehooltboys 
lyii^  among  the  purple  clover  and  under  the  fragrant  hawthorns,  as 
poor  little  Curly  had  done  long  years  ago.  There  were  ^e  dark  palings, 
and  the  great  forest-trees  of  the  park  of  Weiveharst,  long  changed  to 
other  hands  before  its  iightful  owner  was  laid  to  rest,  his  grave  marked 
only  by  a  simple  wooden  cross,  under  the  southern  skies  of  Lorave. 
There,  agaihst  the  blue  heavens^  rose  above  its-woeds  the  grey  pio- 
naclfes  of  th*e  6ld'  house  whcfre  Alma  Tressillian  had  made  the  roof  ring 
vvith  her  chiMish  laughter^  playing  on  the  dark  galteries,  or  out  under 
the  golden  lahnmums  that  flung  the  same  shadbws  on  ^  lawn,  now,  as 
Aen.  There  was  the  oM  Chancery,  its  gable  roofs  and  its  low  ivy- 
grown  walls,  as  he  passed.  A  lady  glanced  •  up,  ga^rdening  among  her 
jgerlininms  and  heliotropes-^ it  was  Miss  Arabelfer— *the  ringtets  very 
grey  now.  A  little  farther  on,  in  the  old  playtn^^tibld,  there  were  me 
wickets;-  and  the  bats,  and'  the  jumping*  poles,  and  fodr  or  five 'boys,  in 
iheir^MrtsleeVes  and  their  straw  mtts,  enjoying 'their  half-holidayj  as 
we  had  d^e  bef>rethem.  So  life  gees  on ;  when'one  is  bowled  out* 
another  ^1« 'ready  to  ^tep  into  his  shoes,  and,  no  matter 'hew^  many  the 
^U  of  death  may 'knock  over,  theericket  of  life  is  kept- up  the  same, 
and  players  are  never 'Wanting. 

The  register  lay  on  the  table  under  the  arched  ^^orman  window  of  the 
vestry  of  the  church  where,  twenty  years  before,  we  had  fidgeted  through 
the  dreary  peiiods  of  the  rector's  cruel  sermon  full  an  hour  long,  and 
oast  glances  over  our  hymn-books  at  the  pastrycook's  pretty  daughters. 

The  great  old  register,  ponderous  and  dusty,  lay  on  the  table,  the  sun- 
beams from  the  stained  glass  above  falling  on  its  leather  binding  and 
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its  thickly- written  leaves,  full  of  so  many  records  of  man's  joy  and  sor- 
row, crowded  with  so  many  names  that  now  were  empty  sounds ;  penned 
by  so  many  hands  that  were  now  crumbled  to  dust  under  the  churchyard 
sods  near  by.  The  great  register  layon  its  table  in  the  dark,  quiet, 
solitary  vestry — ^the  last  he  had  seen  was  the  one  in  which  he  had  signed 
his  doom,  eleven  years  before,  in  the  church  at  Vigne.  The  old  sexton 
unlocked  the  book,  and  with  shaking  infirm  hand  turned  over  the  leaves 
one  after  the  other.  De  Vigne  leant  against  the  table,  watching  for  the 
entry,  his  breath  short  and  laboured,  his  pulse  beating  with  fever-heat, 
a  mist  before  his  eyes,  a  great  agony  of  dxead — the  dread  of  deception 
tightening  his  heart  and  oppressing  him  to  suffocation.  If  the  man*8 
story  were  not  tr\ie  I— if  this,  too,  were  a  hoax  and  a  fraud !  Breathless, 
trembling  in  every  limb  with  fear  and  hope,  he  bent  over  tho  book, 
pushing  the  old  man's  hand  away ;  his  agony  of  impatience  could  not 
brook  the  slow  and  awkward  fumbling  of  leaf  after  leaf — by  the  palded 
feebleness  of  age.  He  thrust  the  pages  back  one  after  another  till  he 
reached  the  year  18 — .  Entry  after  entry  met  his  eye;  from  lords  of  the 
manor,  their  ancestral  names  dashed  across  the  page ;  from  poor  peasants, 
who  could  only  make  their  mark ;  from  feminine  signatures,  trembling 
and  illegible ;  marriage  after  marriage  met  his  eager  glance,  but  not  yet 
the  one  which  was  to  loosen  his  fetters  and  set  him  free.  He  turned  the 
leaves  over  one  after  the  other,  his  heart  throbbing  thick  with  wild  hope 
and  irrepressible  fear.  At  last  the  setting  sun,  shining  in  through  the 
rich  hues  of  glory,  the  rubies  and  the  ambers,  the  heads  of  saints,  and 
the  golden  scrolls,  and  the  blazoned  shields  on  the  stained  window  above 
his  head,  flung  radiant  colours  on  one  dim  yellow  sheet,  illumining  with 
its  aureole  of  light  the  two  signatures  he  sought — the  words  that  gave 
him  ransom — the  names  that  struck  off  his  chains — 

Chablxs  Tbepusis. 
Constance  Lucy  Davis. 

And  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  page  that  freed  him  from  the  wife  that  had 
so  long  cursed  his  life,  and  stained  his  honour,  and  made  his  name 
abhorrent  in  his  sight  because  she  boro  it,  De  Vigne  staggered  forward, 
and,  flinging  the  casement  open,  leant  out  into  the  calm,  fresh  evening, 
stunned  by  his  sudden  deliverance  as  by  some  mortal  blow,  and  gasping 
for  breath,  while  the  warm  westerly  wind  swept  over  him,  like  a  ma^n 
who  has  escaped  from  the  lurid  heat  and  stifling  agony  of  fire  into  the 
pure,  sweet  air  of  a  breaking  dawn. 

He  was  Free  !  The  life  that  he  had  so  madly  sought  to  spend  like 
water,  and  fling  off  from  him  as  an  evil  too  bitter  to  be  home,  among 
jungles  of  Scinde  and  on  the  steppes  of  the  Crimea,  was  once  more  rich, 
and  precious,  and  beloved  ; — he  learned  at  last  what  his  wayward  nature 
had  been  long  ere  it  would  believe,  that  the  fate  we  deem  a  curse  is 
oftentimes  an  angel  in  disguise,  if  we  wait  patiently  for  the  unfolding  of 
^ts  wings  from  the  darkness  that  enshrouds  them. 
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Of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands — the  Heptanisos — which  now  in  a 
united  federal  league  are  under  the  protection  of  the  great  and  uncon- 
quered  Albion,  how  many  are  the  classic  associations — the  interesting 
sites  of  scenes  which,  either  for  their*present  matchless  beauty  or  for  their 
antecedents,  are  viewed  with  such  feelings  of  admiration  by  all  those  who 
love  what  is  beautiful  in  nature,  or  characterised  in  history,  as  being  the 
subjects  dwelt  upon  with  enthusiasm  by  classic  writers  ? — the  Phoeacia, 
where  Ulysses  suffered  shipwreck,  and  where,  even  n6w,  the  figure  of  his 
ship  is  isisserted  by  the  present  Greeks  to  stand,  there  being  a  rocky 
island  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  which  is  invariably  shown  to  the  visitor  as 
such,  near  the  harbour  of  Corfu  ;  the  marshy  Leucadi^,  where  you  are 
shown  the  beetling  cliff  from  which  Sappho  is  said  to  have  leaped  ;  the 
&med  Tetrapolis,  where  the  Cyclopean  ruins  of  Samos,  in  their  colossal 
magnitude,  still  arrest  the  gaze  of  the  traveller — where  the  remaining^ 
stones  of  PaT^,  Prbn^,  and  Kranii,  the  other  three  great  ancient  cities,  still 
present  the  mouldering  ruins  of  grandeur — where  the  frequent  mountains, 
gloomy  and  grand,  though  barren  in  appearance,  ai^  most  prolific  in  their 
produce  of  grapes;  the  classic  Ithaca,  the  spot  most  favoured  of  any  of 
them,  where  yet  you  are  shown  the  school  which  Homer  was  said  to  have 
studied  at,  and  the  castle  which  Penelope  inhabited:  the  beautiful 
Zacynthus,  now  called  the  flower  of  the  Levant,  immortalised  by  Virgil : 

Jam  medio  apparet  flactu  nemorosa  Zacynthus; 

the  sequestered  Cerigo,  where  Yenus  was  born — the  ancient  Cythera ; 
and  the  small  rocky  islet  called  Paxo — all  these,  under  the  modern 
names  of  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Santa-Maura,  Ithaca,  Zante,  Cerigo,  and 
Paxo,  are  called  the  Septinsular  Republic,  and  united  in  one  government, 
whose  parliament  and  house  of  judicature  is  at  Corfu,  which  is  much  the 
most  important  of  all  of  them,  and  the  best  locality,  whether  as  regards 
climate,  civilisation,  number  of  inhabitants,  produce,  or  presence  of  Eng- 
lish residents.  It  is  true  that  the  appearance  of  Zante  is  strikingly  fine, 
presenting  in  the  interior  a  vast  plain,  where  the  richly-ci^ltivated  soil 
produces  in  the  greatest  abundance  the  grape,  the  passdlini,  or  Zante 
currant,  the  mulberry,  the  orange,  and  lemon— where  the  wild  myrtle 
abounds-*-and  whiere  the  pitch  wells  are  objects,  of  much  wonder.  Out 
of  these  are  drawn  the  pitch  in  a  state  perfectly  fitted  for  use.  I  have 
myself  seen  several  vessels  filled  with  the  pitch  just  as  it  came  from  the 
well.  No  implement  of  a  more  scientific  nature  than  a  common  broom 
or  a  bucket  was  used  in  drawing  it  up.  The  soil  of  the  ground  which 
surrounded  the  wells  was  apparently  common  earth,  and  how  the  collec- 
tion of  black  resinous  matter  had  accumulated,  I  never  heard  accounted 
for.  The  upper  surface  of  the  well  was  water.  The  mountains  also  on 
this  island,  covered  with  olive  groves,  are  singulat^ly  beautiful ;  and  its 
silk  manufactories  are  famed  throughout  the  islands.  The  appearance 
of  the  vast  extended  plain,  bespangled  with  flowers  of  every  colour — of 
the  oleander,  rhododendrons,  myrtle,  and  others — and  teeming  with  the 
genial  produce  which  the  most  kindly  climate  gives  to  the  country,  when 
seen  from  the  mountain-top  which  lies  south  of  this  island,  leads  you  to 
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understand  the  phrase  which  the  Greek  inhabitants  use  when  speaking  of 
it.  They  say  it  is  '^  Zante  fior  di  Levante."  But  both  this  island  and 
Santa-Maura  are  subject  to  earthquakes.  Cephalonia  is  also  visited  fre- 
quently by  them  ;  but  I  have  always  heard  that  the  shocks  of  earthquake 
in  the  last^mentioned  t^wsd  have  never  been  so  violent  s^^those  wiiich 
have  been  experienced  by  tbe  inhabitants  of  Zanta  and  Santa- Maura. 
In  the  town  of  Santa* Maura  t^  houses  are  constructed  jo  as  to  guard 
against  these  cAiocks' of  earthqai^^  being  buih' with  the*  upper  storieg 
pvojeoting,  and  sofitported  by  wooden  angular  iratne^y  wUeh  are  eaUed 
tfj  the  buitdera,  knees;  P^ixa  if 'a  mere  rock*  IndciBd,  a^diougb  it  be 
well  known  that  the  oHve  oil  produced  iu  this  simdl  island  is  preferable 
to  that  of  any  of  the  others^  it  eanscareety  b«  re^^arieelp  bat  as  a  seene 
of  exile  foraa  unfortunate  military  officer,  whose  duty  may  destine  kifai 
to  inhabit  it.  I  may  speak  of  ^Cephalonia  when  we  come  to  mention  tirte 
diBturbances  which  ocottrred' there;  but  for  the  Englisbman  who  wishes 
to )  enjoy  a  residenee  in  the  Mediterranean,  Corfn  is  ocrtainly  the  plca^ 
santest  locality.  Here  the  walks  lead  through  extensive  olive  planted 
tions,  vineyards,  orange  grotves^- plantations' of  wild  myrtle,  the  grounib 
onhivated  with  com  and  flix,  the  mouwlakis  planted  with  olives  aad 
oypress-trees*  The  harbour  is  a  fine  one,  and  in  its  adjacent  temporary 
diode,  called  the  Mendrachio,  are  numerous  yachts,  winch  belong  to  tna 
officers  of  the  regrmetits  stationed  in  the  iskuoid,  or  the^official  resulHiti; 
Id  these,  during  laoet  days*  of'  the  sohry  summer,  the  most  deKgktM 
excursions  can  W  had  easily,  wi^n  the  reach  of  those  fond  of  saiKagi 
The  harboursj  or  small  bays,  which  lie  at  diffemit'  iatervak  en  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  island,  all  are  well  adapted  for  the  lay  of  small 
vessels,  and  present  scenes  full  of  attraction  to  every  visitor  fond  of 
rural  scenery.  The  places  for  landing  on  the  opposite  shore,  at  Al^nia, 
are  equally  enjoyable  in  their  way,  and  for  sportsmen  are  more  resorted 
to  than  the  anchorages  in  Corfu.  In  the  former,  there  is  the  gprand, 
wild,  mountainous  outline  that  marks  a  country  which  yet  retains  the 
same  characteristics  as  those  spoken  of  by  Gibbon,  when  be  said  tbaft'a 
country  within  a  short  sail  of  Europe  is  as  wild  and  strange  to  its- inha* 
bitants  as  the  backwoods  of  America.  There,  in  the  interior,  the 'high 
mountain  ranges  of  Pindus,  Suli,  and  others,  are  covered  at  the  top  with 
snow  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The  lowlands- are  mostly  remarked 
for  their  tlnck  woody  covers,  and  mountain  eaverrrs  here  and  there  phieed 
at  intervals.  They  display  the  same  appearance  which  the  wildest  and 
most  newly-discovered  shores  exhibit  to  the  voyagers  who  sail  to  firr- 
distant  climes.  There  is  the  rude,  untrimmed  forest  of  thick  underwood, 
the  stone-covered  plain,  or  the  mountain  cavern  ;  but  the  names  of  the 
inland  localities  still  remind  you  in  several  places  of  the  mention  which 
they  bear  in  the  ^neid  of  Virgil.  TWs  Butrinta  is  the  ^  Celsam 
Buthroti  urbem  ;"  and  fnr^r  downward,  passing  Levitazzi,  Gomeniaan^ 
Morta,  and  the  harbour  of  the  last-mentioned  j^ce,  whieh  is  most  eom-^ 
modious  for  all  sorts  of  craft,  you  have  the  same  names  of  localities' as 
those  spoken  of  by  Virgil:  the 

Sameque  et  Neritos  ardua  saxis — 

the  *'  ScopuJoa  Ithacse ;"  aad 

Leucat»  nisabosa  oacaminA  mortia— 
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^ieh  are  yet  called  Samos,  Ithaca,  and  Leucadia  is  sometiines  giTen  a» 
tlie  name  of  Sanift- Maura.  Before  reaching  this  last  island  as  yom  sail  on- 
ward, you  come  to  the  bay  of  Arta,  on  whose  western  coast  lie  the  miiia 
of  Nicopohs^ 

Where  the  second  Casar's  trophies  rose. 

Now,  like  the  hand  that  reorea  them,  withering ; 

so  that  the  Albanian  shore  (which,  if  it  do  boast  of  any  beauty,  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  a  rugged  character)  .ia  still  replete  with  scenes  of  classic  interest 
— ^in  facty.to  enumerate  .and  to  dilate  upon  them,  would  take  volnmee— 
Macedonia^  the  birthplace  of  Alexander,  Epirus,  Illyria,  Tempe's  Vale, 
aod  hosts,  of  othenL  But  for  the  peaceful  loYcliness  of  r  nature,  the  rich 
evergretsn  foliaget  of  the  oHve  groves,  the  balmy  incenae.of  the  myrtle 
plantations  in  blossom,  the  walks  of  orange  groves,  the  rocks  on  whose 
recesses  the  wild  violets,  fragrant  and  abundant,  fill  the  still  ether  with 
their  perfume,  the  vineyards  teeming  with  their  delicious  fruit  in  profu- 
sion, the  fields  of  gran  turco,  with  their  promise  of  plenteousness — with 
all  these  the  sight  and  the  senses  are  more  delighted  at  Corfu  than  in  any 
other  of  the  se<ven  islands.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  it  be  not  more  charming 
than  any  residence, amongst  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  also  is 
a  very  conveni^t  distance  from  Italy  and  Greece.  It  is  only  a  short, 
sail  from  Trieste  and  Ath^is,  and  Patras  can  be  readily  reached  from  it* 
The  transit  from  either  of  these,  places  to  Constantinople,  Syria,  or  to 
Egypt,,  is  very  easy;  and  the  steam  voyage  to  any  of  them  from  Corfu  ig 
really  so  short,  .that,  in  these  days  of  loeoraotioa,  sudb  a  trip  is  of  every- 
day occurrence.  So  the  advantages  of  a  winter  residence  in  Corfu  ase 
very  many,  aad  the  number  of  visitors  to  its  capital  are  numerous.  A 
sketch  deseribing  the  customs,  dress,  manners,  religion,  and  habits  of 
the  Corfietes,  together  with  their  £east-days  and  amusements,  has  beea 
given  in  Bentle^^s  Miscellany  for  November,  1859,  and  February,  1860; 
but  there  have  been,  since  the  time  adverted  to  in  those  sketches,  soverdl 
distAirhances  m  the  looaan  Islands,  which  drew  the  attention  of  England 
to  the  sites  where  such  scenes  had  taken  place.  I  know  not,  however,  if 
they  have  been  as  yet  recorded  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  public  aot 
quainted  with  the  detail  of  them. 

Corfu,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  high  mountain  headland^ 
icojpv^,  whi^  stands  over  the  citadel  of  its  town,  and  which  is  a  most, 
prominent  object  to  those  sailing  up  the  Adriatic,  has  been  usually  free 
from  the  disturbances  which  its  larger  sister-island,  Cephalonia,  has  been 
so  often  subject  to.  Whether  this  arises  from  the  greater  civilisation  of 
the  town,  which  is  full  of  Italian  shops,  and  traders  from  other  countries^ 
the  presence  of  the  English  lord  high  commissioner,  with  the  heads  o( 
the  military  departments  and  two  full  regiments,  the  superior  fortifica*^ 
tions  in  possesion  of  the  British,  or  the  more  peaeeable  character  of  the 
natives,  I  cannot  say,  but  during  the  whole  of  the  disturbances  in 
1849  it  was  just  as  quiet  as  any  town  in  England  vci^uld  have  beeiu 
The  English  there  resident  enjoyed  themselves  very  much  during  the 
winter  with  the  resources  which  the  opera  and  the  numerous  parties  at 
the  lord  high  commissioner's  palace,  and  at  other  houses,  continually 
going  OB,  gave  them,  and,  during  the  summer,  with  yachting  and  pic^nic 
ezomrsions.     Of  the  produce  which  its  soil  is  prolific  in,  numerous  details 
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are  given  in  many  treatises.  The  salt-pits  are  a  great  source  of  wealdi 
to  the  persons  who  own  the  property  adjacent  to  the  bay  where  the  pits 
are  laid.  The  olives  are  productive  always  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is 
only  about  once  in  ten  years  that  a  very  abundant  season  occurs.  The 
maccaroni  works  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  wine-making  and  the 
vintage  have  been  treated  elsewhere.  The  island  is  certainly  more 
generally  a  resort  of  Europeans  of  other  parts  of  the  continent,  and  less 
a  Greek  colony,  than  any  of  the  others.  The  native  Romaic  is  only 
spoken  by  very  few  of  the  gentry  exclusively,  and  by  some  of  the  lowest- 
order  of  the  agricultural  classes ;  but  in  the  town  every  one  understands 
Italian,  and  not  a  few  of  the  gentry  speak  French  and  English  fluently. 
The  Greek  nobility  in  Corfu  have  apparently  lost  sight  of  the  illiberal 
habit  of  secluding  the  unmarried  females  of  their  families  in  the  way 
usually  practised  by  Greeks  in  other  places. 

Cephalonia  in  1849.- 

To  resume  the  sketch  of  the  occurrences  which  took  place  in  Cepha* 
Ionia.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1848,  that  direful  year  for  monarchies, 
and  fatal  one  to  Louis  Philippe's  power,  which  was  one  of  the  epochs  in 
history  marked  by  a  convulsion  which  spread  over  the  whole  of  Central 
and  Southern  Europe,  the  vigilant  and  efficient  measures  resorted  to  by 
Lord  Seaton  seemed  to  have  had  the  effect  of  restoring  tranquillity  to 
the  island.  But,  shortly  after  New  Year's  Day,  a  very  remarkable  time 
of  year  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  as  all  the  Greek  inhabitants  invariably  on 
the  coming  of  the  new  year  visit  one  another  and  offer  mutual  congratu- 
lations, the  Black  Mountain  became  the  scene  of  a  fearful  tragedy. 
There  was  a  half-pay  officer,  named  Parker,  who  had  been  married  to  a 
Greek  lady  of  Cephalonia,  and  who  held  a  small  appointment  under  our 
government  which  gave  him  the  charge  of  travelling  about  the  most  un- 
frequented parts  of  Cephalonia ;  and  he  was  called  the  forester  of  the 
island.  Through  that  wild,  bleak,  inhospitable  region  he  used,  summer 
and  winter,  to  be  perpetually  roving  on  foot.  His  habits  of  constant 
exercise  and  athletic  frame  had  given  him  a  wonderful  power  of  en- 
durance, and  he  was  one  of  the  best  pedestrians  I  ever  met  with.  In 
the  month  of  January,  1849,  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the 
cottage  near  the  Black  Mountain,  and  lived  there  with  his  wife,  intend- 
ing to  remain  stationed  at  it  for  a  short  period.  Very  soon  after  the 
New  Year's  Day  ceremonials,  the  officers  of  the  station  had  resolved  upon 
having  a  party  in  the  mess-room,  and  upon  inviting  all  the  Greek  gentry 
in  the  island  who  were  known  in  society  to  it.  The  invitations  had 
actually  been  issued,  and  all  parties  were  anxiously  looking  forward  to 
the  evening  in  question,  when  the  feelings  of  the  English  inhabitants 
were  shocked,  and  the  state  of  the  community  quite  disturbed,  by  a 
dreadful  piece  of  intelligence  which  reached  Argostoli  about  a  week 
before  the  day  named  for  the  party.  It  appeared  that  Parker  had  gone 
out  for  a  walk  in  the  pine  forest  shortly  after  his  having  dined  with  his 
wife,  and  continued  his  stroll  till  he  got  into  one  of  the  most  unfre- 
quented paths  of  the  wood.  This  was  what  his  wife  stated,  and  to  her 
alone  the  English  residents  could  trust  for  any  information  relative  to 
him.     That  she  had  heard  shots  fired,  and  ran  out  in  the  direction 
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whence  they  came.  There  were  no  servants  in  the  house.  That  she  ran 
wildly  through  the  forest,  and  at  last  came  to  the  spot  where  she  thought 
the  shots  issued  from.  That  there  she  saw  her  husband's  body  lying ; 
one  bullet  had  gone  through  his  leg,  two  through  his  chest,  and  one 
through  his  head.  The  body  was  still  warm,  but  he  had  ceased  to 
breathe.  She  ran  down  in  a  frantic  state  to  the  road  which  led  to  Argos- 
toli,  and  never  ceased  till  she  had  reached  the  town,  and  told  the  autho- 
rities of  the  dreadful  murder.  This  took  place  late  in  the  evening,  and 
the  next  day  a  party  went  up,  by  order  of  the  commandant,  to  bring  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  into  Argostoli,  and  to  have  an  inquest 
upon  it.  The  verdict  which  they  gave,  of  course,  was  that  wilful  murder 
had  been  committed  by  some  parties  unknown.  But  no  Greek  or  inha- 
bitant, no  servant  or  resident,  had  been  found  to  give  any  information 
relative  to  the  cause  or  to  the  fact  of  having  seen  any  armed  persons  or 
any  disaffected  characters  either  on  the  Black  Mountain  or  elsewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  cottage.  His  wife  was  the  only  informant.  This  state 
of  doubt,  and  the  very  uncertain  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
showed  the  necessity  of  being  on  the  watch  strictly,  and  the  general 
grief  which  was  entertained  by  all  the  English  gentry  on  finding  that  this 
respected  individual  had  met  with  such  an  appalling  death,  made  them, 
one  and  all,  resolve  to  postpone  the  preparations  for  the  party.  He  was 
buried  with  military  honours.  After  this,  a  very  great  gloom  pervaded 
the  society  of  the  island.  The  military  were  constantly  on  the  qui  vive. 
The  alarms  were  frequent.  The  calls  to  attend  at  night  in  different  * 
localities  of  Argostoli  under  arms,  and  wait  for  several  hours,  until  day- 
light, were  of  common  occurrence.  I  recollect  particularly  two  occasions, 
one  in  which  we  remained  in  a  chapel  to  the  north  side  of  the  town,  and 
posted  sentries  all  round  the  approaches.  We  were  alarmed  by  a  shot. 
One  of  the  sentries,  who  was  posted  in  a  narrow  lane,  had  his  hand  lace- 
rated by  a  bullet  which  had  been  discharged  at  him,  but  by  whom,  it 
was  impossible  to  discover.  On  another  occasion,  two  shots  had  been 
fired  at  a  sentry  near  the  house  where  several  of  the  military  were 
stationed,  but,  being  rather  high  in  their  range,  had  gone  far  over  their 
mark,  and  had  perforated  the  sails  of  one  of  the  men-of-war  which  was 
lying  in  the  harbour  of  Argostoli ;  so  there  was  no  doubt  of  a  very  hostile 
animus  existing  in  the  island  to  the  British.  The  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  had  been  granted  some  little  time  before,  had  been  the  means  of 
letting  loose  upon  the  world  a  flood  of  the  wildest  and  most  republican 
notions,  which  were  published  by  the  Greek  residents  in  the  island,  bear- 
ing upon  the  necessity  of  the  annexation  of  the  island  government  to 
Greece,  the  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  British,  and  the  free  red  repub- 
lican sentiments  which  had  found  birth  in  Paris  and  been  disseminated 
through  Southern  Europe  at  that  time.  The  natives  of  the  country  used 
to  be  seen  at  work  in  the  fields  together,  shouting  out  their  songs,  and 
evidently  engaged  in  a  train  of  thought,  which  their  language,  being 
strange  to  the  English,  could  not  assist  the  latter  in  seeing  the  drift  of; 
but  one  song  which  I  recollect  particularly,  commencing  Ziyro  EXXa^,  &c., 
was  a  gr^at  favourite  with  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  descriptive  of  Greece 
being  the  finest  and  first  of  countries,  to  which  all  others  were  at  one 
time  subject.  The  energetic  and  demonstrative  manners  of  the  popula- 
tion which  inhabit  Southern  Europe  have  been  often  remarked,  and  in  no 
May — VOL.  cxxviii.  no.  dix.  h 
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countries  <]o  the  mannei's  of  the  natives  exhibit  more  of  the  animation 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  French,  and  which  is  made  the  ridicule  of 
the  English,  than  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  But  no  violence  of  any  kind 
was  shown  to  any  individual  soldier  or  officer  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Argostoli  in  the  daytime.  Often  have  I  walked  alone  in  the  long  kmely 
walk  which  leads  from  the  back  or  inner  part  of  the  town  of  Argostoli  to 
Metaxata,  and  so  round  through  the  mountain  district  to  the  town 
again. 

This  walk  is  a  distance  of  tliirteen  miles,  and  when  I  first  arrived  in  the 
island  it  had  a  charm  for  me,  as  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  house  where  the 
great  poet  Lord  Byron  used  to  reside.  The  road  at  first  lay  through  an 
olive  grove,  which  lies  between  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  virhich  the  town  is 
ntuate  and  the  country.  Afiter  leaving  the  grove,  I  passed  the  high 
ground  on  my  right  for  some  way,  and  afterwards  proceeded  through  a 
level  country  to  Metaxata,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  olive 
g^rove.  The  only  objects  which  attracted  attention  on  the  route  were  the 
detached  farm-houses  of  the  Greek  landholders,  where  the  principal  oocu* 
pation  seemed  to  be,  amongst  the  labourers,  that  of  laying  out  the  fruit 
•—bunches  of  small  grape,  called  in  the  country  passolini.  Those  they  had 
left  on  the  frames,  to  dry  in  the  sun,  had  become  shrivelled  up  to  the 
small  size  of  the  currants  which  we  use  in  England  in  our  puddings. 
After  they  have  been  collected  in  large  quantities  they  are  put  into  huge 
hogsheads,  and  the  men  stamp  them  down  with  their  naked  feet.  From 
*  this  island  there  are  more  of  these  currants  sent  than  from  any  in  the 
Ionian  group,  although  the  name  given  them  in  England  by  the  gisoeen 
is  Zante  currants.  When  I  arrived  at  the  village  of  Metaxata,  my  first 
object  was  to  inquire  from  an  aged  Greek  which  house  it  was  that  Locd 
Byron  had  lived  in.  He  took  me  himself  to  a  long,  lumbering,  store- 
hou8e*looking  building,  the  dwelling  apartments  o.f  which  were  ascended 
by  an  outer  flight  of  stairs,  which  had  its  entrance  in  a  court-yard  of 
small  dimensions.  This  court-yard  stood  in  the  back  part  of  the  building, 
and  it  appears  it  was  the  place  where  the  poet  used  to  practise  pistol- 
shooting.  The  old  Italian  carekeeper,  who  lived  in  the  house,  asked  me 
to  enter,  and  I  went  in  with  him.  The  upper  part  of  the  house  had  only 
four  habitable  rooms,  and  they  were  of  low  pitch,  and  very  small.  They 
would  have  been,  apparently,  more  appropriate  for  a  shopkeeper's  resi- 
dence than  that  of  an  English  nobleman.  The  lower  part  of  the  house 
was  also  divided  into  ground-floor  chambers ;  one  was  a  large  stable,  and 
the  other  a  kitchen.  The  carekeeper  seemed  intelligent,  and  told  me  what 
he  knew  of  Lord  Byron,  whom  he  had  often  seen.  He  was  a  man  of 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  He  showed  me  the  marks  of  the  bullets  where 
his  noble  nost  used  to  fire  pistols  against  the  wall.  I  heard  from  many, 
both  in  Cephalonia  and  elsewhere,  that  Lord  Byron  when  there  used  to 
ride  out  in  company  with  the  oflicers  of  the  garrison  frequently,  and  that 
he  did  not  to  them  ever  show  himself  the  exclusive  and  unsocial  being 
that  he  was  believed  to  be  by  English  travellers. 

The  village  of  Metaxata  is  near,  and  does  not  contain  more  than  abont 
fifty  houses.  The  houses  have  an  air  of  poverty,  but  are  sufficiently  well 
built.  From  this  place  there  is  a  good  road,  which  leads  round  to  the 
harbour  of  Argostoli.  A  little  before  I  got  into  the  town  I  saw  a  curious- 
looking  building — a  Chinese  pagoda — which  had  been  erected  by  a  Count 
Balsamachi,  by  way  of  an  ornament  to  his  grounds.  This  count  is  married 
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to  the  widow  of  the  great  Bishop  Heber,  so  well  known  for  his  Indian 
travels,  and  the  great  goodness  which  his  truly  Christian  spirit  evinced. 
The  town  of  Argostoli  is  certainly  the  largest  town  in  the  island,  though 
Oephalonia  was  formeriy  the  capital.  The  streets  are  broad  and  well 
laid  out,  and  bear  high-sounding  names,  such  as  Ulyssas»street,  the  street 
of  Themistocles,  the  road  of  Parnassus,  the  highway  of  Dionysius, 
labelled  in  Greek  characters  on  their  comer  houses.  The  bottom  stories 
of  the  bouses  are,  where  they  belong  to  shopkeepers,  arched,  and  the 
fltrches  enclose  stores  of  currants  in  hogsheads,  wine  in  barrels,  haber- 
dashery laid  on  shelves,  dried  fish  and  olives,  and  that  dainty  so  peculiar 
to  the  islands,  the  caviare,  or  fish'ovarium,  which  is  prized  as  a  delicacy  by 
the  Greeks.  The  stores  seem  all  to  contain  oil,  groceries,  sweetmeats 
made  in  conserves,  chocolate,  and,  as  it  were,  an  omnium  gatherum  of  all 
that  is  at  all  saleable,  either  for  eating  or  for  putting  on.  The  Tribunale 
— a  fine  building  in  the  centre  of  the  town-^was  the  most  remarkable 
object  in  it.  The  shopkeepers — most  of  them— spoke  the  Venetian- 
Italian  common  to  the  islands.  Whatever  the  morals  or  the  principles  of 
the  Greeks  might  be,  their  manners  were  decidedly  most  prepossessing. 
Their  love  of  music  was  very  remarkable.  Their  songs,  whether  love 
ditties,  or  of  a  mournful  character,  sounded  like  the  Italian  romanzas.  I 
recollect  an  instance  of  the  partiality  which  the  female  portion  of  the  com- 
munity used  to  evince  for  singing.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  an  officer 
who  had  gone  in  search  of  arms  to  one  of  the  villages  in  the  interior.  He 
entered  with  a  Greek  guide  and  some  soldiers  into  the  house  inhabited  by 
one  of  the  chief  Greek  landholders,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  ringleader 
in  the  commotions  which  had  lately  taken  place  in  the  island.  The  officer 
was  a  great  performer  on  the  guitar,  to  which  he  used  to  sing.  After  he 
bad  entered  the  house  he  commissioned  the  interpreter  to  go  out  in  search 
of  the  arms  with  the  soldiers.  There  were  no  men  inside.  He  took  up 
an  instrumeift — a  guitar — which  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  played  and 
sung  for  the  ladies.  One  of  the  young  ladies,  on  his  finishing  his  song, 
enibraeed  him.  As  her  mother  was  present,  and  also  a  sister,  it  could  have 
been  only  an  ebullition  of  the  pleasure  which  she  felt  in  hearing  the  music 
thct  caused  her  to  do  this.  But  the  impulsive  burst  of  joy  with  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  welcome  any  music  that  pleases  them,  is  quite 
surprising  to  the  tame  and  unimpassioned  English. 

There  is  another  favourite  walk  in  the  vicinity  of  Argostoli  which  takes 
you  along  the  quay — a  broad,  spacious,  and  lengthened  route,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  marsh  to  a  plateau  in  front  of  the 
gaol.  On  dils  plateau  the  military  parade,  and  drills  take  place,  and  the 
barracks  are  situated  at  its  farther  end.  From  the  barracks  there  is  a 
road  leading  to  the  sea.  At  the  extreme  point  of  this  road  there  is  a 
natural  curiosity,  which  all  the  visitors  of  Cephalonia  and  its  inhabitants 
view  with  wonder.  It  is  a  large  stream,  which  flows  with  great  force 
from  the  sea  through  a  narrow  creek,  and  descends  by  four  channels  into 
the  earth,  and  after  this  all  trace  of  the  water  is  lost.  A  short  distance 
from  where  the  stream  issues  a  mill  has  been  constructed,  which  brings 
in  much  profit  to  the  owner.  After  this  the  road  takes  a  circuit,  and  you 
pass  by  a  line  of  country  where  the  aloes  grow  in  great  profusion  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  which  takes  you  into  the  back  part  of  the  town  of 
Argostoli. 

h2 
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These  different  walks  were  the  principal  places  for  taking  exercise  in 
the  afternoons,  but  the  mornings  were  generally  taken  up  by  the  military 
drills.  The  leading  agent  who  gave  impetus  to  the  movements  in  these 
was  a  character  who  never  ceased  to  cause  either  excitement,  amusement, 
or  feelings  of  exasperation.  Never  before  have  I  seen  the  spirit  of 
petty  tyranny,  the  vapouring  airs  of  a  man  ^*  dressed  in  a  little  brief 
authority,"  so  conspicuously  exhibited  as  in  this  individual.  His  natural 
demeanour  reminded  one  of  the  words  used  by  Dr.  Moore  when  speaking 
of  Zeluco  as  a  planter:  '*He  was  in  a  situation  where  there  was  no  one 
to  control  him,  and  the  capricious  cruelty  of  his  disposition  had  no  check 
to  awe  him."  Daily  the  officers  were  subject  to  his  pergonal  attacks,  in 
presence  of  the  soldiers  under  them.  I  recollect  one  or  two  instances. 
One  young  officer,  who  had  moved  to  a  wrong  position  on  the  parade, 
was  thus  accosted :  "  Where  is  that  duck-footed  officer  going  ?"  This  was 
said  in  reference  to  his  feet,  which  were  not  symmetrical.  Another,  who 
was  very  tall,  who  had  proceeded  at  a  run  in  a  wrong  direction  with  his 
company :  *^  Look  at  the  man  six  foot  high  dancing  off  there !  Call  him 
back  !"  To  another,  who  had  gone  to  the  wrong  dank  of  his  company: 
'^  Will  any  one  shove  that  man  into  his  right  place?  What  would  his 
mother  say  if  she  saw  him  now  ?"  This  officer  had  just  heard  the  sad 
news  of  his  mother's  death.  Also  the  frequent  number  of  times  in  which 
the  different  detachments  were  harassed  by  this  Field-Marshal  Froth,  as 
he  was  universally  called,  was  truly  annoying.  However,  aflter  one  occa- 
sion, in  which  he  had  sent  the  different  officers  of  the  regiments  quartered 
there  away  from  the  mess-room  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  along  with 
their  companies,  in  various  directions,  the  news  of  this  proceeding 
reached  Lord  Seaton  at  Corfu,  and  his  lordship  thought  it  expedient  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  system  of  false  alarms,  and  sent  a  resident  down  from 
Corfu,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  accordingly  took  charge 
of  the  civil  administration  of  the  island,  and  freed  it  from  the  martinet's 
control. 

This  was  a  source  of  great  joy  to  the  military;  but  shortly  after  this 
happened  there  was  a  great  change  in  the  government  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  much  to  the  grief  of  all  parties,  inasmuch  as  the  lord  high 
commissioner,  who  had  earned  such  golden  opinions  from  all  parties,  i&nd 
who  had  given  such  boons  to  the  population  as  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  vote  by  ballot,  wojs  removed  from  the  command,  owing  to  his 
period  of  service  having  expired.  He  carried  with  him  on  his  departure 
the  most  cordial  good  wishes  and  the  enthusiastic  greetings  of  nurewell 
from  all  inhabitants  of  Corfu,  young  and  old,  high  and  low,  civil  and 
military.  He  had  the  inestimable  gift  of  managing  to  combine  dignity 
with  courteousness,  and  rendering  both  those  under  his  command  as 
soldiers,  and  under  his  sway  as  citizens,  respectful,  zealous,  and  amenable. 
When  in  moments  of  difficulty  and  danger,  there  was  no  man  that  re- 
minded one  more  of  the  self-control  and  tact  which  w^re  ascribed'  to 
^neas  by  the  poet  Virgil : 

Curisque  ingentibus  seger, 
Spem  vultu  simulat. 

The  Greeks  are  certainly  also  a  very  difficult  people  to  deal  with.  The 
specious  placidity  of  manner,  the  crafty  duplicity  of  mind,  the  thorough- 
paced treachery  of  soul  which  characterises  them  now,  as  it  did  formerly, 
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if  the  ancient  writers  may  be  believed,  is  still  accompanied  with  much 
talent  and  eloquence,  much  of  the 

Xtyvff  TnlkLfov  ayoprjrris 
Tvo  Koi  airh  yK^(T(nfS  fieXiros  yXvKiav  pccv  avdrf. 

They  are  fond  of  show,  of  exhibitions,  and  of  society.  They  joined  the 
parties  given  at  the  palace  of  Corfu,  where  the  chivalrous  old  nobleman 
and  his  amiable  family  g^ced  the  banquet  and  the  ball-room,  and  did  all 
they  could  to  conciliate  and  captivate  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Ionian  in- 
habitants. But  all  the  exterior  show  of  complaisance  which  they  ex- 
hibited, both  in  Corfu,  at  the  palace,  and  in  the  other  islands,  when  they 
met  the  English  in  society,  was  feigned  and  fictitious.  They  no  doubt 
harboured  the  same  feelings  of  resentment  to  the  British  which  many  of 
their  countrymen  in  the  islands  evinced  by  their  treacherous  acts  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  country  afterwards.  But  the  officers  saw  little  of 
them  at  their  own  houses.  The  Greek  gentry  seldom,  if  ever,  invite  any 
one  to  their  meals.  Their  days  of  festival  are  usually  in  summer-time, 
out  in  the  air,  alfresco.  We  used  to  meet  in  the  hot  summer  and  spring 
months  at  the  bathing-places  in  the  morning,  where  they,  as  well  as  the 
officers,  used  to  enjoy  the  delightful  pastime  of  swimming.  In  no  place 
is  this  more  enjoyable  than  at  Corfu,  and  consequently  every  morning 
brought  a  vast  assemblage  of  visitors  to  the  scaffolding  from  which  the 
men  used  to  jump  into  the  sea.  Notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  a 
soldier  having  lost  his  life  by  having  been  taken  down  by  a  shark  while 
swimming  in  the  bay,  early  in  the  spnng  of  that  year,  one  morning 
during  the  summer  two  officers,  who  were  there  stationed  with  their  re- 
giments, actually  swam  across  the  broad  harbour,  a  mile  across,  to  the 
island  of  Yido,  which  lies  opposite  Corfu  citadel,  and  back  again.  The 
under-current  which  flows  near  the  shore  of  the  island  of  Yido  was  the 
chief  impediment  which  they  had  to  contend  against.  But  such  was  the 
heat  of  the  weather  at  the  time  that  this  was  done,  that  they  had  ac- 
complished their  feat  and  returned  to  the  scaffolding  on  the  Corfu  side 
before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

No  change  can  be  greater  than  that  which  is  presented  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rocky,  wild,  gloomy,  and  bleak  aspect  of  Cephalonia  to  one 
coming  from  the  abundantly- wooded  and  well-cultivated  island  of  Corfu. 
The  wilderness  as  contrasted  with  the  garden — a  change  from  the  smiling 
paradise  to  the  uncouth  desert — is  what  meets  the  eye  of  the  voyager. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  face  of  nature  that  seems  different.  The  climate 
is  considered  very  unhealthful  in  Cephalonia,  and  several  officers  and  men 
bad  suffered  there  from  low  fever.  There  is  a  marsh  which  extends  for 
a  considerable  distance  inland  from  the  harbour,  which  in  the  hot  weather 
is  pregnant  with  noxious  exhalations.  This,  and  the  lofty  mountains  and 
darksome  glens,  in  place  of  the  myrtle  groves,  the  orange  plantations, 
the  numerous  woods  of  olive-trees,  and  the  vineyards  of  Corfu,  are  very 
striking  in  their  contrast.  But  the  scenes  which  were  enacted  in  the 
recesses  of  it&  sullen-looking  and  sombre  mountain  glens  during  the 
summer  of  1849  were  truly  frightful  and  appalling.  I  question  if  any 
blacker  act  of  cruelty  or  cowardice,  any  greater  exhibition  of  the  paltry 
and  dastardly  malignity  of  the  assassin,  any  more  heinous  example  of  the 
*^  scelerum  tantorum  artisque  Pelasgise,"  was  ever  shown  in  ancient  or 
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modern  times  than  what  happened,  soon  after  Lord  Seaton's  departure^ 
in  the  mountains  of  Cephalonia.  The  inroad  of  the  Greek  populace  upon 
the  town  of  Argostoli,  the  barbarous  murder  of  poor  Captain  Parker, 
might  have  prepared  the  English  for  some  further  demonstrations  of 
hostility  to  be  shown  to  them  by  the  Greeks,  but  this  act  to  which  I  now 
refer  was  perpetrated  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Cephalonia>  who  were  their 
own  countrymen.  In  a  glen  of  one  of  the  wildest  mountain .  ranges  ia 
the  island  was  situated  the  house  of  a  Greek  gentleman  named  Meiaia^ 
the  head  of  a  family,  which  was  well  known  in  the  island,  and  wbast 
name  was  so  widely  spread  throughout  its  Tillages  and  homesteads,  thai,, 
like  the  names  of  the  Highland  chiefs,  it  formed  a  clan,  as  it  were,  wheat 
members  were  obliged  to  resort  to  distinctive  cogpaomens  in  order,  to  bft 
properly  designated  and  distinguished  by  their  different  brethren.  But 
thb  individual  had  given  great  offence  to  the  Greek  inhabitants  by  some 
means  or  other,  and,  as  is  usual  with  the  lawless  and  refractory  mal- 
contents of  any  country,  his  refraining  from  joining  the  leaders  in  their 
rebellious  proceedings  was  resented  by  them  more  deeply  on  account  of 
bis  being  a  native  of  the  island  than  if  he  had  recently  been.establiahed 
there.  This  man's  house  was  far  from  any  other,  and  in  the  adjacent 
hills,  which  were  divided  by  the  valleys,  lonely  and  wild,  be  cultivated 
the  dwarf  plantations  of  vines,  the  *^  passolini,"  which  produced  sa 
abundantly  the  currants  for  which  the  island  is  so  famous.  The  noonn* 
tain-sides  were  encircled  by  terraces,  on  whose  flats  the  plants  were  in 
great  numbers.  The  habitation  was,  as  it  were^  an  isolated  spot,  snr* 
rounded  by  terraces,  and  easily  approachable  by  those  who  came  on  foot. 
One  night,  during  the  spring  of  1849,  a  tribe  of  Greeks,  in  great  numbers, 
headed  by  a  man  named  Vlako,  surrounded  this  house.  They  came 
pouring  down  from  the  different  tops  of  the  hills,  bearing  in  their  bauds 
logs  of  wood,  besides  the  fire-arms  which  numerous  parties  bad  in  tbeir 
possession,  and  which  they  had  had  concealed  in  the  pits.  Their  first  act 
was  to  place  the  billets  of  dry  wood  round  the  house^  to  the  windofw*^ 
frames,  to  the  doors,  pile  them  up  on  the  roof  by  ladders,  and  when  they 
had  done  this,  they  set  fire  to  these  piles  of  wood  in  at  least  a  dozen  dt£» 
ferent  places.  The  wood  soon  kindled — the  fiames  arose— the  house 
fixtures  of  old  wood  soon  blazed  away.  The  hapless  inmates,  consisting, 
of  the  man,  his  wife,  two  children,  and  two  servants,  were  first  roused  to 
their  extreme  danger  by  finding  themselves  wholly  surrounded  by  the 
flaming  rafters,  and  smoke  issuing  from  all  parts  of  the  building,  and.sav^; 
that  their  escape  from  the  frightful  death  was  totally  impossiUe.  Aa 
soon  as  the  cruel  miscreants  perceived  that  the  deadly  fire  was  issuing 
&om  every  window  and  aperture  of  the  building,  they  assembled  in  order^ 
and  took  their  departure  to  the  try  sting-place,  which  had  been  fixed  on 
for  their  meeting  previous  to  their  departure  to  pursue  this  diabolical 
enterprise.  Some  hours  after  their  departure,  a  party  of  two  or  three 
policemen  saw  the  smoke  at  a  distance,  and,  going  towards  the  hous^ 
they  found  that  the  building  was  nearly  a  shell,  and  that  the  floors  had 
tumbled  in.  Tiiey  hurried  in  to  Argostoli  to  give  the  alarm»  and  to  bring 
back  a  party  of  the  military.  The  party  which  returned  were  with  dk^ 
ficulty  enabled  to  enter  the  ruined  building,  and  on  doing  so  they  dis- 
covered the  bodies  of  the  unhappy  man,  his  wife,  children,  and  serrants, 
all  of  them  burnt  to  ashes* 
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When  the  resident  of  the  island — the  officer  who  had  heen  appointed 
to  take  diarge  of  it  hy  Lord  Seaton — had  heard  a  full  account  of  this 
transaction,  and  had  ascertained  the  truth  of  the  dreadful  lengths  to 
whi<^  the  Greek  population  had  gone,  he  proceeded  to  inform  the 
new  lord  high  oommissioner,  Sir  Henry  Ward,  and  to  detail  to  him  the 
different  circumstances  which  had  taken  place  in  Cephalonia.  Horrors 
of  a  similar  character  I  know  to  have  taken  place  in  other  countries — in 
Ireland,  where  a  family  of  the  name  of  Sheen  had  been  burned  alive  in 
their  home,  and  the  murderers,  notwithstanding  this,  escaped — but  so 
cold-blooded,  cruel,  and  malignant  was  the  deed  now  perpetrated  by  these 
islanders  on  those  who  were  brethren  to  them  in  religion  as  well  as  in 
country,  that  the  recital  of  the  fact  caused  a  sensation  of  thrilling  indig- 
nation and  intense  disgust  to  seize  the  minds  of  all  the  English  com- 
munity in  Corfu.  The  lord  high  commissioner,  Sir  H.  Ward,  first 
ordered  a  regiment  to  proceed  to  Cephalonia,  and  placed  the  island 
under  martial  law.  This  was  reckoned  a  very  severe  measure  in  Eng- 
land, but  it  j^ould  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  animus  which  evidently  was 
pervading  the  acts  of  the  Greek  population  in  the  island  required  most 
stringent  and  eoercive  measures  to  meet  it,  and  that  the  habitual  treachery 
of  their  conduct  rendered  them  totally  undeserving  of  any  soothing  treat- 
ment. It  was  ascertained  that  Vlako,  and  the  other  ringleaders  in  this 
movement,  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  availing  themselves  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Greek  priests  when  they  wished  to  excite  the  population  to 
acts  of  atrocity.  Thus  the  priest  would  enter  a  village  with  a  cross  borne 
before  him,  and  would  call  on  the  primario,  or  head  man,  who  was  the 
leading  citizen  of  the  locality,  and,  in  company  with  him,  would  proceed 
to  denounce  with  curses  the  acts  of  some  English  functionary,  and  pro- 
nounce to  the  unlettered  and  rude  inhabitants  of  the  soil  that  the  religion 
of  their  fathers  had  been  desecrated,  and  that  it  would  become  them  to 
stand  forward  as  champions  in  defence  of  it.  From  those  who  derived  alt 
their  hopes,  their  trust,  and  their  concern  in  life,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
from  the  clergy  who  were  immediately  over  them,  little  could  be  expected 
of  judgment  or  of  mental  power  to  withstand  such  denunciations ;  and 
the  consequence  of  such  frequent  and  such  earnest  appeals  was  the  agitated 
state  of  feeling  which  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  was  thrown  into.  Even 
in  the  town  of  Atgostoli — the  head-quarters  of  the  military — there  was  a 
house  which  was  appropriated  for  the  meeting  of  a  Greek  club,  and  over 
the  door,  in  Italian,  were  the  words  that  no  English  person  was  admitted 
tiiere.  The  first  act  of  the  resident  and  the  authorities  in  the  island  was 
to  lay  down  a  series  of  patroles  and  stations  for  the  military,  and  to  set 
on  foot  a  search  for  the  delinquents  who  were  implicated  in  the  murder 
of  Captain  Parker,  and  the  burning  of  Metaxa's  house.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  island,  in  the  villages,  the  glens,  the  passes,  the  convents, 
the  large  farm-houses,  and  the  ruined  buildings,  the  parties  of  military 
were  stationed,  and  their  constant  marching  and  continual  privations 
made  the  service  not  a  little  harassing  to  the  troops.  Of  course  the  prin-^ 
cipal  information  which  they  could  procure,  through  the  medium  of  the 
police,  was  by  urging  parties  to  become  king's  evidence.  This  was,  to  a 
great  degree,  snccessful  eventually ;  but  previous  to  their  being  able  ta 
lay  their  hands  upon  the  most  culpable  of  the  criminals,  they  had  to  un- 
dergo the  greatest  hardships,  by  watching,  in  situations  pointed  out  to 
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them  by  spies,  at  night,  and  to  practise  the  most  incessant  vigilance  in 
order  to  waylay  or  to  seize  the  principal  offenders.     By  the  provisions  of 
the  martial  law  an  officer  was  empowered  to  seize  on  an  offender  who  had 
been  caught  in  the  act  of  any  transgression  to  the  military  commands, 
such  as  absence  from  his  village,  or  haranguing  the  populace,  or  other 
misdemeanours  of  a  like  nature,  and  to  inflict  either  corporal  punishment 
there  and  then,  or  to  send  him  into  Argostoii  for  trial,  if  the  ease  was  of 
a  serious  nature.     The  inhabitants  were  thus  actually  sabjeeted  to  be 
tried  for  their  lives  by  a  court-martial.     The  principal  objection  to  such 
a  mode  of  proceeding  as  this,  lies  in  the  very  imperfect  and  vague  notion 
which  most  young  military  men  entertain  of  the  principles  of  legal  equity. 
The  law  of  evidence  is  not  sufficiently  explained  in  any  of  the  treatises 
on  military  law,  so  far  as  regards  offences  which  are  not  of  a  military 
nature,  so  that,  doubtless  as  it  was  that  the  flagrant  acts  of  rebellion  had 
been  constantly  perpetrated  in  the  island,  and  were,  in  fact,  rife  in  the 
vicinity  of  every  military  station,  still  the  power  of  visiting  such  offences 
with  punishment  was  vested  in  individuals  far  too  inexperienced  and  too 
unquatified  to  act  as  judges.     By  the  dictum  of  some  young  officers,  aged 
about  tweuty,  a  priest — a  man  whose  character  for  sano^ity  was  most 
reverenced  by  the  villagers  in  whose  town  he  officiated— -was  sentenced 
to  corporal  punishment.     This  occurred  in  many  instances.     So  many 
were  the  victims  upon  whom  this  punishment  was  visited  thus  summarily 
and  swiftly,  that  actually  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  tame  to 
which  the  martial  law  extended,  eighty  persons  had  suffered  corporal 
punishment.     But  this  degradation,  exemplary  and  exasperating  as  it 
was,  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  numbers  who  were  capitally  con- 
victed.    I  have  not  an  exact  account  of  the  number,  but  believe  it  nearly 
amounted  to  forty.     I  recollect  an  instance  of  fourteen  prisoners  who 
were  sent  into  Argostoii  to  be  tried  for  their  lives.     This  was  a  solemn 
case,  and  ought  to  have  been  treated  in  a  solemn  manner ;  but  as  indica* 
tive  of  the  careless  and  slipshod  manner  in  which  the  course  of  judicial 
trials  was  conducted  at  that  time  in  this  island,  it  was  positively  the  fact, 
that  the  officer  who  liad  sent  them  in  for  trial,  having  received  from  some 
of  the  officers  in  Argostoii  a  message  that  they  were  in  want  of  provisions, 
had  hung  a  turkey  or  a  fowl  round  the  neck  of  each  ci]dprit,and  found 
means  of  thus  sending  into  the  town  the  supply  of  stock  which  his  conn 
rades  were  in  want  of.     But  the  trial  or  the  execution  of  the  minor 
offenders  were  thought  lightly  of,  neither  was  any  event  looked  upon  as 
important  compared  with  the  circumstance  which  absorbed  the  minds  and 
the  attentions  of  all  parties,  both  civil  and  military — this  was  the  capture 
of  the  arch-delinquent  and  leading  incendiary,  Vlako.    He  was  the  ruling 
spirit  that  had  given  impulse  and  impetus  to  all  the  acts  which  had  been 
set  on  foot  by  the  insurgents  in  the  island.     In  every  popular  iiisurrectiea 
there  is  invariably  a  guiding  character,  a  ringleader,  who  is  the  nudeiis 
of  sedition  and  the  teterrima  causa  of  commotion,  and  this  man,  from 
first  to  last,  had  enacted  this  part  in  Cephalonia.     Towards  his  move- 
ments also  the  eyes  of  the  governing  authorities  and  their  subordinates 
were  invariably  fixed.     Every  "day's  report*'  brought  some  news  of  his 
having  been  somewhere,  and  varied,  indeed,  were  the  canards  which  weie 
afloat  with  regard  to  him.     Sometimes  he  had  taken  shipping  and  gone 
to  Greece ;  sometimes  he  had  managed  to  escape  in  a  boat  to  the  coasts 
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of  Italy ;  sometimes  he  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  all  the  police,  and  had 
betaken  hims^  to  Corfu,  in  the  wilds  of  the  Albanian  mountains, 
rugged  and  bleak,  only  a  few  hours'  sail  from  Cephalonia.  Many  said 
he  had  found  shelto,  and  that  like  the  great  AH  Pasha,  he  was  occupy- 
ing a  mountain  fastness^  behind  whose  natural  barriers,  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers, he  might  bid  defiance  to  the  attempts  of  the  forces,  however 
numerous,  which  should  be  sent  against  him.  Scarcely  a  doubt  could 
exist  that  ail  these  reports,  which  rumour— 

Monstnun  hprrendum. 

Tot  lingiifiB  totidem  ora  sonant  tot  subrigit  aures — 

had  spread  so  widely  and  diffused  so  generally,  had  been  first  propagated 
by  the  friends  of  Vlako,  with  the  intention  of  deceiving  the  authorities, 
and  endeavouring  to  place  them  on  a  wrong  scent.  The  crafty  dissimu- 
lation and  the  wily  art  of  the  Greek  character  was  quite  congenial  to  the 
plot  of  assuming  the  guise  of  a  friendly  spy,  and  volunteering  the  infor- 
mation for  the  purpose  of  misleading  those  so  interested  in  the  inquixy. 
The  offers  from  Sir  H;  Ward  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  any  one  who 
would  bring  this  man  in  a  prisoner,  or  of  a  smaller  sum  to  any  one  who 
should  bring  his  head,  or  give  the  information  necessary  to  his  detention, 
were  for  a  long  time  of  no  avail.  The  natural  animosity  to  the  British, 
and  the  hope  of  being  finally  able  to  meet  the  British  force  with  a  cor- 
responding adequate  number  of  patriots,  either  from  Greece  or  from  the 
islands,  were  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  great  cupidity  which  the 
islanders  were  remarkable  for.  Meantime,  the  informers  and  the  police, 
the  military  patrols  and  the  courts- martial,  proceeded  in  all  directions  of 
the  island  with  their  work  of  detection,  examination,  trial,  and  summary 
punishment*  The  Greek  papers  were  long  and  load  in  their  descriptions 
of  the  tyranny  and  the  violence  which  was  displayed  everywhere  through- 
out the  country,  ports,  farm-houses,  and  small  villages  of  Cephalonia.  I 
nsoollect  being  actually  at  the  house  of  Sir  H.  Ward,  paying  a  morning 
visit,  when  a  Greek  gentleman,  an  inhabitant  of  Corfu,  came  in.  The 
ladies  of  the  family  were  seated  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  conversing. 
The  Greek  count  addressed  me  in  Italian,  and  asked  me  in  that  language 
if  I  had  lately  been  in  Cephalonia,  to  which  I  answered  him  in  the  same 
language  that  I  had  not  been  there  for  some  months.  He  then  said  that 
he  should  think  it  was  an  agreeable  reflection  to  me,  as  a  humane  man, 
^at  It  had  not  been  there  lately,  as  '*  I  had  not  then  the  pain  of 
being  cogpaisant  of  the  cruelties  which  were  daily  being  committed  there.'' 
This  dialogue  was  only  partially  understood  by  the  family  who  were 
present,  but  it  showed  the  strong  impression  which  existed  in  the  mind  of 
the  man,  he  not  being  able  even  to  hide  his  feelings  in  the  place  and  in 
the  presence  of  those  who  surrounded  him.  If  such  were  the  sentiments 
of  those  living  far  away  in  Corfu,  and  close  in  proximity  of  the  seat  of 
government,  what  must  have  been  the  animus  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  itself,  goaded  on  by  the  every  day's  proceeding  of  the  British  ?  I 
have  often  thought,  in  reading  over  the  description  of  any  deed  of 
agrarian  outrage,  or  commotion  of  a  general  character,  which  has  been 
detailed,  for  the  information  of  the  general  public,  in  the  newspapers  that 
borrow  their  information  from  the  acting  authorities  or  police — and  with 
regard  especially  to  those  horrors  which  take  place  so  frequently  in  Ire- 
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land — that  we  hear  only  the  half  of  the  story ;  that  however  horrid,  re- 
pukiYe^  and  barbarous  be  the  conduet  of  the  ignorant  and  deluded! 
perpetrators  of  the  outrige,  yet  still  we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  faets 
which  have  stimulated  their  animosity,  whioh  have  goaded  them  to  frenzy, 
and  which  have  worked  upon  their  deluded  and  benighted  minds  to  excite 
them  to  the  awful  resort  of  lawless  violence.  Again,  the  wretches^ 
ignerant  aad  debased,  who  have  been  led  to  the  commiseion  of  snch 
crimes,  have  generally  no  spokesman  who  conld  advocate  their  cause,  or 
state  the  real  nature  of  their  feelings  of  hostility.  I  recollect  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  property  of  a  nobleman  who  was^  landlord  to  vast 
tracts  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  who  had  unroofed  and  depopulated  whole 
Tillages  and  homesteads  in  many  parts.  This  nobleman  n9ed  to  ride  out 
frequently ,  and  pass  through  the  conntry  near  where  hb  tenantry  reeided. 
He  would  frequently  call  one  of  the  settlers  to  biro,  and  ask  hint  in  a 
patronising  way  if  he  had  a  lease  for  the  house  he  was  in.  The  man 
would  answer  him,  ''  No,  your  lordship,"  and  then  oommence  hea^Hng 
prayers  and  Uessings  upon  him  for  a  good,  kind  gentleman^  He  wwidd 
answer  him  by  saying  instantly,  '^  I'll  take  it  away  from  }'oa — take  it 
away  to-monrow,"  and  leave  the  man  confounded  and  dismayed.  The 
next  day  the  irafortimate  settler  would  be  visited  by  a  bailiff,  and  find 
himself  obliged  to  leave  instantly.  This  occurred  in  numberless  inttanoes, 
and  knowing  that  such  was  the  case,  I  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  frequent 
instances  of  such  men  in  other  parts  of  the  country  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  bands,  and  was  even  surprised,  when  I  considered  the  videni 
and  passionate  nature  of  the  Irish  character,  that  some  of  these  hapless 
victims  had  not  waylaid  or  fired  at  this  nobleman.  But  the  prorocatioa 
of  offence,  the  stinging  sense  of  oppression,  which  works  on  the  mind»of 
men  ignorant  and  misguided,  would  never  have  been  taken  into'considera* 
tion  even  if  they  had  done  so.  Far,  indeed,  would  it  be  from  justice  to 
seek  to  palliate  or  to  extenuate  their  revenge,  but  to  find  a  cause  for  it 
would  not  be  difficult.  Neither  was  it  difficult  to  traoe  the  vindictive 
feeing  which  now  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  Cephalonietes,  when  they 
saw  their  priests  exposed  to  the  degrading  and  ignoble  punishment  of  tbi 
lash,  and  many  of  their  countrymen  hanged,  after  having  imdergone  a 
short  trial  at  ArgostoH.  The  short,  dry,  summary,  and  careless  mode -of 
trial  which  is  pursued  at  a  court-martial  was  a  very  unsatisfa^ory  process 
to  those  who  are  lovers  of  justice,  and  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
sort  of  misdemeanours  which  the  Greeks  were  accused  of,  was  very  in- 
adequate. The  witnesses  were  by  no  means  trustworthy  ;  n^  knowiarg 
the  Greek  language,  tlie  officers  were  compelled  to  rely  npom  the  version 
given  by  a  Greek  interpreter  to  the  evidence  of  a  native,  in  words  whose 
truth  was  very  problematical.  The  hold  which  the  chief  had  over  the 
minds  of  the  people  was  similar  to  that  which  a  captain  of  a  band  of 
robbers  has  over  his  gang,  and  such  was  the  state  of  t^e  mainland  of 
Greece,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands,  particularly  Cephalonia,  ^at 
these  bandits  were  numerous,  powerful,  and  generally  feared  throughont 
the  country. 

There  was  one  captain  of  a  gang  of  Kleptees,  as  they  are  called  thera^ 
named  Greevas,  who,  with  his  followers,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  resort- 
ing sometimes  to  Santa-Maura,  sometimes  to  Ithaca,  and  to  other  hannts 
which  he  had  on  the  mainland  contiguous  to  these  islands,  and  who  kept 
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Ae  eountrieg  which  he  visited  constantly  under  contribution.  He  wm 
BOjk  inimical  to  the  English  government  directly,  but  this  man  Vlako  was 
well  known  to  be  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  British,  and  his  life  was  con- 
seqaeaatly  held  by  a  very  precarious  tenure.  The  delinquents,  who  had 
been  seized  through  the  exerdons  oi  the  military  and  the  police,  had  been 
those  implicated  in  the  murd^  of  Parker  and  the  burning  of  Metaxa's 
hoHsey  but  all  of  them  who  had  given  king's  evidence  spoke  as  to  their 
being  instigated  by  this  Vlako,  and  through  their  means  guilt  had  been 
brought  home  to  several,,  who  had  accordingly  been  brought  to  trial  and 
hanged.  The  men  who  were  flogg^  were  the  culprits  who  had  trans* 
grressed  in  the  way  of  exciting  the  populace  to  disturbance.  It  would 
be  tiresome  and  useless  to  enter  into  detail  of  the  different  facts,  and  to 
enumerate  the  different  individuals  who  were  implicated  in  these  trans- 
gressionsi  but  the  incessant  vigilance  and  the  harassing  nature  of  the 
service  which  the  troops  endured  were  such  as  would  remain  indelibly 
imprinted  in  the  memory  of  those  who  underwent  them.  The  privations 
which,  they  su£Eered  were  many,  the  provisions  very  meagre  which  they 
oould  procure.  However,  they  were  generally  able  to  get  country  wine^ 
and.this  beverage  there  is  no  place  in  the  islandsi  which  one  finds  un*^ 
provided  with.  The  heat  of  the  weather  rendered  it  comparatively  of  litUe 
consequence  either  to  health  or  to  comfort  being  housed  in  the  dilapidated 
and  comfortless  farm-houses  of  the  landholders  throughout  the  country, 
hut  the  incessant  change,  and  the  marching  about  from  one  locality  to 
another,  was  most  wearing  to  the  minds  and  spirits,  and  also  destructive 
to  the  clothes,  which  the  soldiers  had  no  means  of  changing. 

Oftentimes  after  a  long  mar<^  when  they  had  just  sat  down  to  enjoy 
a  meal^  they  were  hurried  away  eighteen  miles  farther  in  pursuit  of  some 
of  the :  rebels,  whose  steps  the  authorities  had  got  trace  of.  Several 
ludicrous  mistakes  and  disappointments  occurred  to  the  officers  who  were 
engaged. in  the  pursuit  of  those  rebels.  One  young  man,  who  had  been 
informed  by  a  Greek  of  the  circumstance  that  a  rebel  bad  taken  refuge 
in  &  cave  adjacent  to  a  convent  where  he  was  stationed  with  his  men, 
went  out  with,  three  or  four  soldiers  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  Greek  led 
him  on  forward  through  dells  and  mountain  roads,  by  glens  and  stony 
passes  of  a  moonlight  night,  and  preceded  him  and  his  party  for  a  journey 
of  id>out  four  miles,  when  they  lost  sight  of  him;  but  thinking  that  they 
might  have  some  chance  of  coming  up  with  the  rebel,  they  still  pushed 
their  course  onward,  and,  seeing  a  dark  object  in  the  distance  turning  into 
a  recess  in  the  mountain,  they  hurried  on  to  the  direction  where  they  saw 
it.  When  they  got  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  they  found  they  had 
succeeded  in  coming  in  contact  with  a  donkey.  The  '^  parturiunt  montes 
naseitur  ridiculns  mus"  was  instant  to  the  minds  of  the  brother-officers  to 
whom  this  young  officer  told  this  story  when  he  returned  to  the  coeveot 
which  he  had  left  that  night  on  this  strange  wild-goose  chase.  The 
cowardly,  sneaking,  and  unmanly  manner  in  which  the  Greek  islanders 
had  acted,  holding  themselves  off,  and  hiding  when  any  military  force 
made  its  appearance,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  opportunities  of  wreak- 
ing  their  revenge  when  they  were  in  overpowering  numbers,  exasperated 
the  minds  of  the  British  against  them.  There  was  one  young  officer  of 
a  violent  temper,  who  was  stationed  in  a  remote  village  of  the  interior, 
and  his  party  consisted  of  hia  captain,  a  doctor,  and.  himself^  together 
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with  the  company  of  soldiers.  The  officers'  party  were  much  in  want  of 
provisions,  and  one  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  given  charge  of  the 
mess,  and  providing  for  the  rationing  to  it  in  the  couutxy,  brought  back 
word  one  day  that  the  villagers  in  the  adjacent  town  reiused  to  sell  him 
any  live  stock ;  that  he  had  seen  pigs  there,  and  that  they  would  not  part 
with  them  for  money.  The  young  officer,  hearing  this,  issued  forth 
alone,  and,  going  to  the  village,  seized  on  a  pig,  which  was  the  first  one 
that  he  had  seen,  and  telling  the  householder  at  whose  house  he  found  it 
to  follow  him  into  his  quarters,  and  that  he  would  be  paid  for  it,  he  cut 
the  pig*s  throat  and  carried  him  into  the  house  where  tlie  officers  were 
staying.  The  captain,  who  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  was  so  irate  at 
such  an  undignified  proceeding,  that  he  spoke  severely  to  the  officer  on 
his  return  with  this  singular  spoil.  The  officer  retorted  upon  him  in  the 
same  sort  of  language,  and  the  captain  then  not  only  put  him  in  arrest, 
but  sent  charges  against  him.  Even  the  doctor,  whose  risible  muscles 
were  not  proof  against  the  comic  character  of  the  scene,  and  who  laughed 
and  partially  applauded  the  young  officer,  was  involved  in  the  misde- 
meanour, and  charges  were  sent  in  against  him  as  well  as  the  young 
officer.  They  were  both  tried  by  different  courts- martial.  The  severe 
and  touchy  character  of  the  commandant  oF  the  garrison  was  such  as  to 
render  it  far  from  his  disposition  to  afford  any  escape  for  a  youth  who 
had  implicated  himself  in  any  tours  de  jeunesse;  and,  incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  the  two  courts  of  military  officers  were  occupied  for  a  period 
of  upwards  of  two  months  in  examining  and  trying,  deciding  and  writing 
upon,  these  two  cases  of  misdemeanour.  Even  then  the  result  was  not 
known  of  the  fate  which  awaited  the  officers  until  the  proceedings  had 
been  sent  home ;  and  so  it  was  not  till  after  three  months  had  elapsed 
subsequent  to  the  transaction  that  the  young  officer  who  had  been  found 
guilty  of  a  degree  of  insubordination  was  aware  that  he  was  reprimanded 
for  the  same,  and  obliged  to  go  into  another  regiment,  and  the  doctor 
was  allowed  to  resume  the  course  of  his  medical  duties,  the  charge  which 
was  brought  against  him  being  insufficiently  proved.  It  was  manifest 
that  a  little  judicious  management  and  some  wholesome  admonition  would 
have  been  more  beneficial  to  the  service,  and  more  effective  in  forward- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  officers'  services  are  required,  than  the  undue 
and  extreme  severity  which  prompted  the  resorting  to  the  measure  of 
bringing  these  two  young  men  to  trial. 

The  grand  object,  also,  of  the  military  force  being  employed  was 
marred  in  a  great  measure  by  the  officers  comprising  the  court  being 
taken  away  from  their  active  employment  to  officiate  on  the  tiresome 
courts-martial,  and  the  only  person  benefited  was  the  acting  judge- 
advocate-general,  who  earned  a  guinea  for  every  day  that  the  courts- 
martial  were  sitting.  If  the  temper  of  the  military  commandant  had 
been  less  implacable,  and  his  judgment  had  been  more  subjected  to  the 
influence  which  lays  down  the  precept— 

Nimirum  sapere  est  abjectis  utile  nugis — 

the  misfortune  to  the  officers  and  the  detriment  to  the  service  would 
have  been  avoided.  But  what  did  it  signify  ?  No  regard  was  paid  to 
these  two  considerations !  They  were  light  as  compared  with  the  im- 
portant point  of  soothing  the  offended  dignity  of  the  military  com- 
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niandant!     As  to  the  prospects  of  the  two  officers,  ^Uheir  miseries  were 
to  be  smiled  at,  their  offences  being  so  capital." 

About  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1849,  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  exertions  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  love  of  money,  which  the 
Greek  partisans  possess  as  much  as  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
were  all  conducive  to  the  great  end  which  was  so  ardently  desired — 
namely,  the  capture  of  the  arch-traitor  Vlako.  It  was  very  remarkable 
that,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  transactions  which  occurred  iu 
Cephalonia  either  in  1848  or  1849,  there  had  been  nothing  like  a  fair 
stand-up  fight  between  the  Greeks  and  the  military.  The  timid  and 
faint-hearted  natives  had  invariably  lain  concealed  and  secluded  when  any 
force  had  marched  out  against  them,  and,  after  their  repulse  at  the  bridge 
of  Argostoli,  had  never  dared  to  appear  in  force  as  opposing  the  police 
or  the  soldiers.  It  seems  as  if  the  undaunted  character  which  belonged 
to  the  Achaians  of  old  had  completely  deserted  their  successors  in  the 
present  day,  and  nothing,  save  the  duplicity  and  treachery  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  had  been  so  much  famed  for,  was  still  left  to  these  sons 
of  the  same  soil  to  indicate  that  they  belonged  to  the  race  of  which  so 
many  valiant  d^eds  are  recorded.     As  the  poet  says  : 

The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred. 
The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 
Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime, 
Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave — 
Slaves,  nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave. 
And  callous  save  to  crime ; 
Without  one  savage  virtue  blest. 
Without  one  free  or  valiant  breast, 
Still  to  the  neighbouring  ports  tliey  waft 
Proverbial  wiles  and  ancient  craft. 

Even  when  the  malcontents  who  had  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
ruling  government  were  seized  upon  by  the  military  or  by  the  police,  no 
attempt  at  resistance  had  ever  been  shown.  It  was  thus  also  when  the 
capture  of  Vlako  took  place.  A  large  party  of  police,  under  charge  of 
an  English  officer,  received  intimation  of  his  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  one  of  the  villages.  He  had  been  incessant  in  his  different  flights  from 
village  to  village,  and,  wearied  and  faint  from  want  of  rest  and  perpetual 
fatigue,  he  had  sought  shelter  in  a  house  which  some  spies  had  tracked 
him  to.  There,  in  a  corner  of  the  cottage,  which,  like  most  of  the  Greek 
houses,  had  all  rooms  comprised  under  one  roof  without  a  partition,  he  lay 
down  and  fell  fast  asleep.  The  spies  came  up  to  the  police,  and  told  them 
of  what  they  had  seen.  The  commandant  of  the  party,  with  ten  of  the  men, 
with  their  arms  concealed  under  their  capotes,  came  stealthfully  up  to  the 
cottage  door.  It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  They  opened  the  door 
with  a  push,  and  rushing  straight  to  the  pallet  upon  which  the  man  was 
lying,  to  which  they  were  directed  by  the  spies,  thev  stood  by  his  side. 
When  Vlako  opened  his  eyes,  he  found  himself  seized  by  three  men,  and 
looked  for  his  firelock,  which  lay  beside  the  pallet,  but  he  saw  that  it  was 
now  no  use  to  attempt  resistance.  He  did  not  show,  however,  the  least  re- 
morse or  compunction  for  the  number  of  atrocious  crimes  which  he  had 
perpetrated,  but  even  pointed  to  three  rings  which  he  had  fixed  round  the 
barrel  of  his  firelock,  and  said  that  he  had  done  so  to  commemorate  its 
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having  shot  three  men.  One  of  these  was  known  to  be  poor  Captain 
Parker.  Vlako  was  a  middle-sized,  athletic  man,  apparently  forty  years 
of  age.  The  partisans  and  insurgents  who  had  followed  him  and  received 
his  pay  were  none  of  them  to  be  found  now.     He  was 

Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed. 

He  %vas  brought  to  trial ;  the  evidences  against  him  were  numerous,  and 
he  paid  with  his  life  the  penalty  of  his  misdeeds.  When  this  man  was 
taken  all  apprehension  of  the  malcontents  ceased.  They  had  before  been 
sufficiently  timorous,  but  now,  without  a  leader,  they  were  wholly  con- 
temptible. 

Some  months  after  his  execution,  I  recollect  seeing  at  Sir  H.  Ward's 
the  firelock,  marked  with  the  three  rings,  which  Vlako  had  carried,  and 
which  was  by  him  when  he  was  seized  by  the  police.  The  diflferent  parties 
of  military  who  had  been  detached  throughout  the  island  were  soon  after 
this  recalled,  and  allowed  to  resume  their  duties  in  the  head-quarters  of 
the  different  islands.  The  inimical  feeling  to  the  British  was  still  kept 
alive  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  free  press,  and  the  hosts  of  publi- 
cations which  were  circulated  in  the  Greek  language  throughout  the 
country.  The  heads  of  the  different  villages,  in  their  ballot  voting, 
returned  the  members  for  the  Ionian  House  of  Assembly  who  were  most 
adverse  to  the  English  cause,  but  the  open  demonstrations  of  the  seditious 
and  discontented  inhabitants  were  completely  hushed  by  the  signal 
example  which  the  government  had  made  during  the  year  1849. 


A  CURIOUS  COINCIDENCE. 


All  that  can  be  said  is  that  two  people  happened  to  hit  on  the  same  thought. 

Shskidam's  Oritie. 

In  our  number  for  October  last,  while  noticing  some  remarks  by  the 
author  of  "  Colossal  Vestiges"  on  the  beauty  of  Obelisks  as  works  of  art, 
we  took  occasion  to  observe  that  if  we  had  not  known,  from  a  passage  in 
the  book  itself,  that  it  had  been  planned,  if  not  commenced,  some  twenty 
years  since,  we  might  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  written  with  special 
reference  to  the  proposed  monument  to  the  Prince  Consort;  and  we  con- 
tinued as  follows : 

"  Even  in  face  both  of  the  cost  and  risk,  we  must  confess  that  we  are 
amongst  those  who  regret  its  abandonment  as  the  form  of  our  national 
memorial.  It  was  the  Queen's  first  wish;  and  (expressed  at  such  a 
moment)  it  must  have  been  based  upon  some  deep  motive,  connected 
possibly  with  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  the  Prince  himself.  For  monu- 
mental purposes  we  cannot  conceive  anything  worse  than  the  proposed 
building.*  This  seems  to  be  felt  by  the  projectors  themselves,  from  their 
considering  it  necessary  to  *  supplement'  the  hall  by  a  group  of  statuary 

*  The  Commissioners'  Beport  had  been  recently  published. 
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on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  We  have  great  respect  for  those  who 
compose  the  Commission,  and  whose  desire  to  do  what  is  hest  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt ;  but  their  suggestions  are  unsatisfactory  in  every  way.  The 
hall  can  never  be  looked  at  as  a  monument,  and  its  cost  will  diminish  the 
funds  that  were  intended  for  a  distinct  and  separate  object.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  abandoned  obelisk — though  liable  to  some  objections — 
would  have  been  a  tower  of  Gothic  architecture,*  as  a  shrine  for  the 
statue  of  the  Prince,  surmounted  by  a  light  and  lofty  spire." 

Now,  singularly  enough,  a  paragraph  has  been  lately  going  the  round 
of  the  newspapers  (commencing  with  the  Tim€s\  to  the  following  effect: 

"  For  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  the  monument  which  ought  to  be 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Prince  a  committee  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men was  formed,  on  which  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  Lord  Clarendon 
and  Lord  Derby.  The  decision  of  this  committee  was  to  erect  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  and  between  those  gardens  and 
the  Kensington-road,  a  splendid  hcdl,  to  be  devoted  to  meetings  intended 
to  promote  the  interests  of  art  and  science.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Kensington- road  the  hall  was  to  be  confronted  by  a  group  of  British 
statuary,  representing  the  Prince  with,  we  suppose,  appropriate  allegorical 
figures  attending  upon  him.  The  plan  was  not  well  received,  and  has 
now  been  abandoned ;  and,  instead  of  the  two,  a  single  monument  is  to 
be  erected.  It  is  to  be  what  is  called  an  Eleanor  Cross,  something  similar 
to  the  Martyrs'  Memorial  at  Oxford,  or  the  monument  erected  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  at  Edinburgh.  Tlie  effect  of  the  latter  monument  is  much 
injured  by  its  unfortunate  position,  about  to  slip,  as  it  should  seem,  down 
the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  much  out  of  keeping  with  the  very  striking 
and  romantic  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Still,  no  one  can  deny 
to  it  elegance  of  design  and  much  -architectural  beauty.  The  Eleanor 
Cross  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  to  the  memory  of  Prince  Albert  is  to 
be  a  building  of  much  greater  size  And  of  imposing  height.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  intended  to  give  it  an  elevation  of  nearly  three  hundred  feet,  so 
that  it  will  be  a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  any  distant  view  of  the 
metropolis.  In  the  lower  part  is  to  be  placed,  properly  secured  from  the 
effects  of  our  moist  climate  and  smoky  atmosphere,  a  statue  of  the  Prince. 
The  whole  structure  is  to  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  so  that  we 
doubt  not  that  full  justice  will  be  done  to  the  utmost  demands  of  Gothic 
architecture." 

And  as  Mr.  Scott  has  corrected  -an  error  in  the  height,  by  writing  to 
the  editor  of  the  Times  that  it  is  to  be  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  rest  has  been  finally  determined  upon. 

We  do  not  attribute  the  change  to  our  own  suggestion  ;  but  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  that  something  very  like  the  structure  we  proposed 
has  been  adopted.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  what  Mr.  Box  would  call  '^  a 
curious  coincidence." 


*  Open,  of  course. 


(   no  ) 


EARLY  AT  THE  DAWNING. 

BY  MRS.  ACTON  TINDAL. 
"  With  my  spirit  within  me  will  I  seek  thee  early." — Isaiah,  c.  xxvi.  v.  9. 

Eably  at  the  dawning, 

When  a  misty  sea 
Floats  o'er  vale  and  lowland, 

I  have  long'd  for  Thee : 
In  the  hush  of  twilight. 

As  the  stars  decline, 
I  have  sought  and  found  Thee 

With  this  heart  of  mine, 
With  its  want  and  sorrow, 

Jesu — Friend  divine ! 

Early  I  would  meet  Thee 

When  this  world  is  still. 
Weary — e'en  with  pleasure. 

Resting — e'en  from  ill ; 
When  the  lark  springs  upward 

Off  her  dewy  nest, 
Pouring  the  sweet  tumult 

Thrilling  in  her  breast, 
On  the  fragrant  silence 

Of  earth's  waking  rest. 

Early  at  the  dawning — 

Praise !  for  shade  and  light. 
For  repose  and  labour, 

Fruit  and  blossom  bright, 
For  the  green  world's  fubiess — 

Praise !  when  rosy  day 
Lights,  among  the  rushes. 

All  the  waves  at  play. 
Wakes  the  chord  thrushes, 

Charms  the  night  away ! 

Early  at  the  dawning, 

Jesu !  thanks  for  all. 
For  each  dreadful  warning. 

For  each  gentle  call. 
For  the  pleasant  places 

Where  thy  pilgrim  past. 
For  what  joy  or  sorrow 

In  my  lot  is  cast — 
So  'tis  well  for  ever. 

So  'tis  peace  at  last. 


(  111  ) 


THE  HUGUENOTS  OF  GENEVA  * 

It  has  been  our  province  lately  to  remark,  upon  several  different  occa- 
sions, how  widely  and  deeply  the  spirit  of  Reformation  is  spreading  itself 
in  France.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  the  decline  of  Romanism,  want  of 
Titality  in  the  Gallican  Church,  the  progress  of  enlightenment,  or  the 
general  latitudinarianism  and  indifference,  seeking  for  something  tangible 
upon  which  to  rest  its  hopes  and  aspirations,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide ; 
certain  it  is,  that  if  many  distinguished  politicians  and  literary  men 
devote  themselves  to  exposing  the  abuses  of  priestcraft,  and  others,  like 
Salvador,  dream  of  a  Gallican  Church,  with  an  emperor  for  its  spiritual 
head,  there  are  also  many  existing  representatives  of  the  Protestant  cause 
in  France  who  are  ready  to  lift  their  voices,  modestly,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  good  old  minister  of  Metz  recording  the  persecutions  of  his  Church 
under  the  purifying  aegis  of  a  Main  tenon,  or  in  a  more  striking  form,  as 
in  the  instisince  of  the  well-known  historian — ^the  learned  and  pious  de- 
scendant of  the  Huguenots  of  old — J.  H.  Merle  d'Aubign^.  The  French 
people  must  no  more  be  judged  of,  as  a  whole,  by  the  superficial  classes 
^-rnore  especially  by  those  who  hurry  on  the  pathway  of  strangers,  and 
crowd  its  capital  and  public  places — than  must  its  literature  by  those 
numerous  light  publications,  thrown  off  for  the  amusement  of  the  hour, 
which  have  so  often  called  down  the  anathemas  of  the  more  punctilious. 
Any  one  who  has  moved  in  good  society  in  France  knows  that  none  are 
more  austere  or  less  frivolous.  Even  in  Paris  itself,  visit  certain  families 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  frequent  the  salons  of  the  more  eminent 
literary  men — ^the  Guizots  and  the  Villemains — or  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  learned  professors  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  whether  attached  to 
the  Sorbonne,  the  College  de  France,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  or  any  of 
the  other  institutions  that  honour  the  metropolis  of  France,  and  not  only 
will  such  topics  as  theatres,  light  literature,  and  amusements  be  found  to 
be  utterly  ignored,  but  he  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  unwelcome  visitor 
who  ventures  to  intrude  such  into  conversation.  Throughout  France  the 
same  thing  will  be  observed :  there  are  everywhere,  extending  in  many 
instances  to  the  business  classes,  instances  of  which  will  suggest  them- 
selves at  once  to  every  travelled  mind,  a  certain  number  of  calm,  serious, 
contemplative  individuals,  to  whom  the  frivolity,  too  much  associated 
with  a  whole  people  as  a  national  characteristic,  is  as  foreign  as  it  is  to  a 
philosophic  German,  an  independent  Swiss  burgher,  a  haughty  don,  or  a 
puritanical  Scotchman.  This  more  serious  and  enlightened  class,  while 
often  deeply  impressed  with  the  vanities  of  the  Gallican  Church,  hurt  at 
the  immoralities  and  family  intrusion  of  the  priest,  and  regarding  Papal 
infallibility  as  a  dogma  unfitted  for  the  day,  do  not  fall  away  to  indiffe- 
rence or  apostasy,  like  the  more  thoughtless ;  they  commune  within 
themselves,  often  more  than  with  one  another ;  they  seek  for  information 
in  an  earnest  and  a  pious  spirit,  and  their  minds  are  everywhere  open  to 
a  Reform,  which  would  satisfy  their  conscientious  scruples  that  there  was 


*  Hlstoire  de  la  Reformation  en  Europe  au  Temps  de  Calvin.  Far  J.  H.  Merle 
d*Aubign^.    Tomes  I.  et  II.    Geneve  et  France. 
May — VOL.  cxxvui.  no.  dix.  i 
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in  it  neither  the  leaven  of  priestcraft  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  cold 
austerity  of  Puritanism  on  the  other. 

"  When,'*  says  D'Aubigne,  "  in  some  countries— in  France,  for  ex- 
ample— the  Protestant  idea  declined,  the  human  spirit  likewise  lost  its 
energy,  dissolution  invaded  society  once  more,  and  that  nation,  so  richly 
endowed,  after  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  magnificent  aurora,  fell  back 
into  the  dark  night  of  the  traditional  power  of  Rome,  and  of  the  dMpotitni 
of  the  Yalois  and  of  the  Bourbons.  Liberty  has  never  been  solidly  estft- 
biished  except  amongst  people  with  whom  the  Word  of  Grod  reigned." 

It  is  to  such  a  class  that  the  well-known  and  brilliant  works  of  Merfe 
d'Aubigne  address  themselves.  Some  five  volumes,  of  from  aix  hundred 
to  seven  hundred  pages  each,  have  already  appeared  upon  the  History  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  devoted  more  particularly  lo 
the  great  epoch  of  Luther,  and  we  have  now  before  us  two  more  goodly 
volumes  of  the  same  history,  being  an  instalment  towards  the  history  of 
Calvin  and  his  epoch. 

It  is  true  that  the  author  remarks  that  this  latter  epoch,  which  com- 
prises the  Reform  of  Geneva,  opening,  as  it  does,  with  the  fall  of  a  bishop- 
prince,  or  almost  a  bishop-king — the  downfal  of  an  ecclesiastical  state—* 
gives  rise  to  some  comparisons  with  actual  times ;  but,  he  says,  they  were 
not  of  his  seeking.  ^'  The  great  question  which  occupies  Europe  at  the 
present  moment,  was  also  that  which  occupied  Geneva  at  the  time  thai 
we  describe.  But  that  portion  of  our  history  was  written  anterior  to 
these  latter  stirring  years,  during  which  the  deeply  important  and  coai* 
plicated  question  of  the  maintenance  or  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  popes  has  come,  and  continues  incessantly  to  obtrude  itself  upon 
kings  and  people  alike." 

There  are  another  class  of  persons  on  the  Continent — philosophers^  as 
they  mostly  esteem  themselves — who  look  upon  Christ  simply  as  the 
apostle  of  political  liberty.  The  history  of  the  times  of  Calvin,  of  his 
predecessors  and  followers,  is,  D'Aubigne  remarks,  precisely  the  histoiy 
of  an  epoch  which  addresses  itself  directly  to  this  class — to  teach  them, 
as  it  does,  that  in  order  to  possess  liberty  without,  we  must,  first  of  all, 
possess  liberty  within.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  enjoyment  of  real 
liberty,  men  must,  first  of  all,  learn  what  freedom  is  in  the  heart.  To 
e£Pect  this  he  must  seek  succour  from  one  more  powerful  than  himself^— 
from  the  Son  of  God.  The  work  of  renovation  accomplished  by  Calria 
was,  above  all  things,  a  renewal  of  the  inward  being,  ere  it  began  to  eiz- 
ercise  a  great  influence  upon  people.  Luther  converted  princes  into 
heroes  of  the  faith,  and  most  admirable  were  their  triumphs  at  Aagsbutj^ 
and  elsewhere;  but  the  reform  of  Calvin  addressed  itself  to  the  people^ 
and  created  martyrs  in  its  bosom,  before  it  gave  birth  to  spirituai  coo* 
querors  of  the  world.  Guy  de  Bres  in  the  Low  Countries,  John  Kjiox 
in  Scodand,  Servet  in  France,  issued  forth  from  Geneva,  as  did  hosts  of 
reformers  in  still  more  recent  times,  extending  in  England  from  the 
period  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  William  of  Orange. 

The  spirit  of  the  Reformation  in  Geneva  lay,  as  elsewhere,  in  salwitieQ 
by  faith  in  Christ,  who  died  to  save  us,  and  the  renewing  of  the  heaii  by 
the  word  and  spirit  of  God.  But  there  were  also  everywhere  secondary 
elements,  and  that  which  particularly  characterised  Geneva  (and  which  is, 
therefore,  propounded  as  more  particularly  deserving  of  the  attention  if 
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men  in  the  present  day)  was  the  love  of  liberty.  Three  great  moTements 
were  accomplished  in'  that  city  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  first  was  the  conquest  of  independence ;  the  second  was  the  conquest 
of  &ith ;  the  third  was  the  conquest  or  renovation  and  organisation  of  the 
Church.  Berthelier,  Fare],  and  Calvin  are  the  three  heroes  of  these  three 
epopees.  These  three  movements  were  all  of  them  essential  and  neces- 
sary. The  Bishop  of  Greneva  was  also  a  temporal  prince,  as  at  Rome ;  it 
was  difficult  to  carry  away  the  crook,  unless  the  sword  was  removed  first. 
The  necessity  of  liberty  to  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  Gospel  to  liberty,  is  now 
recognised  by  all  serious  men,  and  the  history  of  Geneva  proclaimed  the 
fact  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  liberties  enjoyed  by  Geneva  date,  with  alternations  of  despotism, 
civil,  military,  and  religious,  from  the  most  remote*  periods.  They  were 
at  once  Roman,  German,  and  Christian  in  their  origin.  The  Romans 
granted  municipal  privileges  to  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Allobroges. 
The  independent  spirit  of  the  Gt>ths  was  there  softened  and  civilised  by 
the  mild  influence  of  the  Borgundians ;  the  famous  wife  of  Ciovis, 
Clothilda,  carried  thence  the  spirit  of  Christianity  among  the  warlike 
Franksw 

Three  dififerent  powers  came  alternately  to  threaten  tlvose  ancient 
liberties.  First  came  the  Counts  of  Geneva,  originally  mere  officers  of 
the  emperor,  but  who  gpradually  became  so  many  independent  princes. 
These  feudal  chiefltains  took  most  pleatsure  in  their  castles,  leaving  the  city 
to  the  bishops,  who  protected  it  without,  and  administered  its  affairs 
within,  confiscating  the  liberty  and  the  property  of  the  citizens  with  equal 
indifference,  till,  in  1124,  Aymon,  Count  of  Genevois,  ceded  the  city 
altogether  to  the  first  prince-bishop,  Humbert  de  Grammont.  The  insti- 
tution of  prince-bishops,  opposed  alike  to  the  principles  of  the  Grospel  and 
to  the  liberty  of  future  ages,  was  an  especial  misfortune  to  Geneva. 
Antonio  Gallenga,  in  his  Catholic  History  of  Piedmont  (vol  i.  p.  258), 
places  the  matter  differently.  He  says  that  Gerold  of  Geneva,  having 
taken  part  against  Conrad  the  Salic,  about  1047,  the  emperor,  in  punish- 
ment of  this  opposition,  placed  the  city  of  Geneva  altogether  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  small  but  united  population  of  Geneva-^t  is  one 
of  their  titles  of  glory-— ^ere  the  first  to  reject  that  amphibious  being 
called  a  prinee-lnshop-Hsorruptio  optimi  pessima — and  the  fall  of  the 
feudal-episcopal  throne  on  Lake  Leman  was  followed  by  that  of  others  on 
the  Rhine,  in  Belgium,  in  Bavaria,  and  in  Austria,  as,  adds  B'Aubign^ 
emphatically,  ^*  tlM  last  will  be  that  of  Rome."  ^'  Christianity,"  he  also 
observes  disewhere,  **  ought  to  have  been  a  power  of  liberty ;  Rome  by 
comipting  it  made  it  a  power  of  despotism.  Calvin,  by  regenerating,  re- 
habititafted  it,  and  restored  to  it  its  primary  functions." 

The  ambition  of  the  Princes  of  Savoy,  however,  implicated  the  liberty 
and  independ«tice  of  Geneva  even  more  than  its  counts  and  prince-bishops. 
They  set  the  one  against  the  other  to  serve  their  own  purposes.  Peter  of 
Savoy,  uncle  to  Eleonora  of  Provence,  Queen  of  England,  and  created 
Earl  of  Richmond  by  his  nephew,  Henry  III.,  took  possession  of  the  castle 
of  Geneva  in  1250  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  power  of  the  house  was 
further  increased  under  Amadeus  V.  D*Anbign6  represents  the  princes 
of  the  hottse  of  Savoy  as  liberal  in  Geneva  merely  to  suit  their  own  pur- 
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poses.  The  *'  Second  Charlemagne,"  as  Peter  of  Savoy  was  called,  pro- 
mised commercial  franchises  in  order  to  withdraw  the  people  from  ihe 
temporal  yoke  of  their  hishops,  and  Amadeus  V .,  "  se  fit  liberal''  simply 
because  he  knew  that  the  spirit  of  a  people  is  never  so  surely  gained  over 
as  by  establishing  oneself  as  the  defender  of  its  rights.  Tne  Romanist 
Gallenga  represents  the  relations  of  the  house  of  Savoy  with  the  Genevese 
in  an  entirely  different  light,  and  he  asserts  that  the  name  of  Savoy 
became  associated  in  Geneva,  as  well  as  all  over  Switzerland,  with  the 
cause  of  freedom !  It  is  manifest  by  the  conduct  of  Amadeus  VIII.  that 
the  Protestant  historian  places  the  matter  in  its  true  light.  The  Counts 
of  Savoy,  when  dukes,  applied  for  a  Papal  bull  with  which  to  annihilate 
those  liberties  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  tolerate  because  they  could 
never  vanquish  them.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  people  objected  that  '^  Rome 
should  not  put  its  hands  upon  kingdoms."  Martin  V.,  however,  confis- 
cated the  city  in  1418,  not  to  the  benefits  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  but  to 
that  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  he  nominated  Jean  de  Rochetaillee  prince- 
bishop.  This  usurpation  was  renewed  four  years  afterwards,  and  the 
election  of  their  bishops  taken  from  the  people.  The  Hermit  of  Ripaille 
— Pope  Felix  V. — wrought  this  usurpation  in  favour  of  the  house  of 
Savoy,  and  according  to  D' Aubigne,  the  prince-bishops  of  that  house,  and 
their  governors,  "  were  leeches  that  sucked  Geneva  to  the  very  marrow  of 
its  bones."  One  of  them,  Jean  Louis,  gave  over  the  archives  of  the  city 
to  the  duke  his  father,  who  removed  them  with  the  privilege  of  fairs  to 
Lyons.  It  was  to  these  fairs,  the  right  to  which  was  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  time,  that  Geneva  was  indebted  for  its  prosperity.  Venice  was  at  that 
epoch  the  dep6t  for  the  commerce  of  the  East,  Cologne  for  that  of  the 
West,  and  Geneva  for  the  centre.  Merchants  were  now  forbidden  to  visit 
the  city,  and  Lyons  was  aggrandised  at  its  expense.  "  Thus,"  says 
D'Aubigne,  **  the  Catholic  or  episcopal  power,  which  had  deprived  Geneva 
of  its  territory  in  the  eleventh  century,  deprived  it  of  its  prosperity  in  the 
fifteenth.  The  shelter  given  to  the  persecuted  Huguenots,  and  the 
industrial  activity  of  Protestantism,  were  destined  to  raise  it  up  from 
the  prostrate  condition  in  which  it  had  been  laid  by  the  Roman 
hierarchy." 

It  was  in  vain  that  a  reforming  bishop — Antoine  Champion — appeared 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century — the  influence  of  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy  prevailed  until  early  in  the  sixteenth  century — when  the  breath  of 
Reformation  which  lighted  up  the  people  to  liberty,  faith,  and  morality, 
made  itself  felt  in  Geneva.  Chai'les  de  Seysell,  prince-bishop  of  the  same 
city,  who  had  during  his  lifetime  supported  the  popular  rights  against  the 
encroachments  of  Charles  of  Savoy,  died  in  1513,  ot,  according  to  the 
chroniclers,  was  poisoned  by  order  of  the  duke.  The  people,  instigated 
by  their  eminent  leader  Berthelier,  elected  the  abbot  of  Bonmont  to  the 
vacant  see  ;  the  duke  opposed  to  the  nomination  John,  son  of  Francis  of 
Savoy,  Archbishop  of  Aux  and  Bishop  of  Angers,  by  a  person  of  easy 
virtue,  and  who  was  hence  historically  known  as  the  "  bitard  de  Savoie. 
This  illegitimate  scion  of  a  noble  house  was  to  be  elected  to  the  epis- 
copacy, upon  condition  of  resigning  the  temporality  to  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy.  Pope  Leo  X.  was  the  more  readily  induced  to  accede  to  dus 
arrangement,  as  he  was  at  that  very  moment  negotiating  an  alliance 
between  his  brother  Julian,  general  of  the  Papal  forces,  and  Philiberte^  a 
princess  of  Savoy.    Everything  was  soon  satisfactorily  arranged  betwe^ 
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the  Pope,  the  duke,  and  the  bastard,  without  the  slightest  consideratioa 
for  the  feelings  of  the  Genevese.  When  the  Swiss  deputies  arrived  to 
urge  the  claims  of  Bonmont,  the  ready  answer  they  got  was  "  Nescio 
YDS."  It  was  as  final  as  the  "  non  possumus"  of  our  own  times.  Leo  X. 
was  not  a  lucky  Pope.  He  was  laying  the  seeds  of  Reformation  in 
Wittemberg  by  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  he  was  doing  the  same  thing 
in  Geneva  by  the  imposition  of  the  "  Bastard"  over  the  scrupulous  con- 
sciences of  the  Genevese. 

Even  within  Geneva  itself,  the  popular  party  was  equally  effectively  op- 
posed by  the  ducal  and  clerical,  which  was  for  the  time  being  in  the  ma- 
jority. The  prince-bishop  elect  attempted  to  silence  Berthelier  by  the  gift 
of  the  "  Chatellenie  of  Peney" — the  governorship  of  a  strong  castle  two 
leagues  removed  from  the  city — while  he  granted  a  pension  to  the  elect 
of  the  people,  the  Abbot  of  Bonmont.  The  Genevese,  he  used  to  say, 
had  two  marked  passions,  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  love  of  pleasure,  and 
the  principle  he  adopted  was  to  make  them  forget  the  one  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  other.  To  this  effect  he  kept  open  table,  and  encouraged  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  feasts,  balls,  and  banquets.  The  Savoyards  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  assist  in  the  general  demoralisation,  till  the 
scandals  of  the  prince-bishop  and  his  courtiers,  as  also  of  the  priests  and 
monks,  and  of  not  a  few  of  the  laity,  excited  strong  remonstrances  on 
the  part  of  the  magistrates  and  citizens.  Berthelier,  in  the  mean  time, 
kept  gaining  over  new  allies  to  the  cause  of  Geneva  versus  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy,  to  whom  the  temporalities  had  not  as  yet  been  made  formally 
over.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  was  Francis  Bonivara, 
prior  of  Saint  Victor,  a  little  state,  with  territory  annexed,  of  which  the 
prior  was  prince-sovereign.  The  uncle  of  Bonivard,  the  previous  prior, 
had  had  four  guns  manufactured  with  which  to  besiege  his  neighbour 
the  Lord  of  Vitry,  and  on  his  death-bed  repenting  of  his  violence,  he 
had  requested  that  the  guns  should  be  converted  into  church-bells. 
Berthelier,  however,  succeeded  in  preventing  these  last  injunctions  of  the 
old  prior-militant  being  carried  out,  by  providing  other  metal  for  the 
bells.  "  The  church,"  he  said,  "  will  be  doubly  served ;  there  will  be 
bells  at  St.  Victor,  which  is  the  church,  and  artillery  in  the  city,  which 
is  the  territory  of  the  church."  This  priory  was  outside  the  gate  of 
St.  Anthony,  near  the  site  of  the  present  Observatory.  Another  was 
Besangon  Hugues,  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence and  to  resistance  to  the  usurpations  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 
Charles  IIL  had  his  eye  upon  the  whole  three,  the  affair  of  the  guns 
having  come  before  his  council.  "  I  shall  have  my  revenge,"  he  said. 
John  of  Savoy,  as  the  bastard  prince-bishop  was  now  designated,  seconded 
the  duke  with  zeal.  He  began  operations  by  taking  away  their  judicial 
functions  from  the  syndics,  and  casting  the  citizens  into  prison.  One  of 
these  exploits  nearly  excited  an  insurrection.  One  of  the  most  respected 
citizens — Claude  Vandel — had  made  himself  particularly  obnoxious  to 
the  prince-bishop  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  those  who  were  immolated 
by  his  tyranny.  He  was  in  consequence  himself  seized,  and  led  away 
by  a  subterranean  passage  to  the  episcopal  dungeons.  But  Vandel  had 
four  sons,  all  occupying  distinguished  positions.  The  eldest,  Robert, 
was  a  syndic ;  Thomas,  the  second,  was  a  canon,  and  one  of  the  first 
priests  who  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Reformation ;  Hugues,  the 
third,  was  ambassador  to  the  Swiss  republic ;  and  Peter,  the  fourth,  was 
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captain -general.  These  four  brothers  were  not  likely  to  allow  their  re- 
spected  parent  to  be  thus  maltreated  without  an  effort  for  his  rescue. 
They  appealed  publicly  to  tlie  whole  body  of  their  feUow-citiaens  against 
the  outrage.  The  council  demanded  that  the  prisoner  should  be  deli- 
Tered  up  to  the  syndics.  The  prince-bishop  refused,  and  the  anger  of 
the  populace  extended  to  all  the  pensionaries  of  the  episcopacy.  Ber- 
thelier,  of  whom  the  prelate  had  boasted  ^'  he  had  put  a  bone  in  Ins 
mouth  to  prevent  his  barking,"  tore  up  his  letters  patent  as  chlLtelain  of 
Peney  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  council,  and  called  upon  his 
fellow-citizens  to  deliver  the  citizen  whom  the  traitors  had  carried  off. 
Bernard,  whose  three  sons  played  an  important  part  in  the  Reformation, 
ran  to  summons  the  people.  But  the  prince-bishop  had  taken  flight, 
and  the  episcopal  council  having  judged  the  arrest  of  Yandel  to  be  illegal, 
he  was  set  at  liberty. 

The  temptations  of  pleasure  having  failed  to  demoralise  the  haughty 
and  intelligent  citizens  of  Geneva,  it  was  resolved  to  see  what  superstitioa 
might  do.  A  monk,  Thomas  by  name,  was  employed  to  effect  uiiraculoas 
cures.  But  Bonivard  turned  him  into  ridicule.  '^  Imaginatio  factt  casum,'' 
he  said;  and  he  added,  ''  He  jumps  from  the  cock  to  the  ass  like  an  idiot  T 
An  attempt  was  also  made  to  corrupt  the  youth  of  the  city  by  de- 
baucheries, in  which  the  priests  set  the  example.  Berthedier  counter- 
acted this  new  means  of  seduction  by  pretending  to  enter  into  the  evil 
practices  himself,  till  it  was  said  of  him,  ^*  Bonus  civit,  raalus  hoati«^!" 
But  he  was  labouring  to  convert  a  school  of  tyranny  into  one  of  liberty. 
He  turned  the  ribaldry  and  the  jests  of  bacchanalian  oi^gies  against  the 
house  of  Savoy  and  their  creature  the  prince-bishop. 

As  usual,  when  two  parties  are  thus  placed  in  opposition,  a  slight 
incident  brought  about  a  crisis.  The  gouty  prince-bi^op  was  laid  on 
a  couch  suffering,  when  he  heard  a  noise  in  the  street.  "  What  is  it?" 
he  inquired.  "  A  man  going  to  be  hung,"  replied  the  nurse ;  "  if  your 
lordship  was  to  spare  him,  he  would  pray  all  the  days  of  his  H£e  for  your 
health."  The  bishop,  who  had  just  had  an  extra  twinge,  etxclaimed, 
"  Well,  let  him  be  set  at  liberty  then."  But  this  act  of  mercy  brought 
the  bishop  into  collision  with  the  Savoyards.  Criminals  about  to  be 
executed  had  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Ch&telaiii  of  Gaillaird  in  Savoy. 
The  liberal  juris-^consult  Levrier,  who  saw  in  this  trifling  incident  a  source 
of  dispute  between  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  prince-bishop  and  die 
usurpations  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  upheld  the  rights  of  the  former.  La 
Yal  d'ls^re  and  two  other  deputies  had  been  despatched  from  Turin  to 
reprimand  the  prince-bishop.  Not  satis6ed  with  this,  they  attempted  to 
induce  Bonivard  to  deliver  up  the  person  of  Levrier  to  the  ducal  soldiers 
at  the  bridge  upon  the  Arve.  The  learned  prior  having  declined  the 
.service,  the  deputies  declared  they  would  effect  nb  abstraction  themselvies. 
"  Will  you  ?'*  said  the  prior;  "  then  I  shall  lay  by  thirty  florins  to  pay 
for  a  mass  for  your  souls  to*morrow."  Levrier  and  Berthelier,  inforaica 
of  the  conspiracy  for  the  abduction  of  the  former,  called  together  the 
men-at-arms,  and  the  prince-bishop  and  the  deputies  had  to  take  them- 
selves off  to  Turin. 

A  council  then  assembled  at  this  latter  city  to  discuss  by  what  means 
the  liberties  of  the  Genevese  could  be  best  crushed,  and  their  most  aUe 
citizens  put  out  of  the  way,  at  the  very  time  these  citizens  t^eoaselyes  were 
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taking  steps  to  secure  their  much  cherished  liberties.  Both  sides  were 
prepared  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  Berthelier  was  urged  to  action  by 
his  democratic  principles,  the  prior,  Botiivard,  by  his  love  of  letters  and 
philosophy.  Meetings  of  citizens,  among  whom  De  Joye  and  the  mar- 
tyrs Navis  and  Beauchet  were,  after  those  already  named,  the  most 
zealous,  were  held  almost  daily  or  nightly.  Their  password  was,  *'  Who 
touches  one  touches  the  other  ;"  and  they  bound  themselves,  if  one  was 
arrested,  to  liberate  him  by  force  of  arms.  Unfortunately,  a  spy  of  the 
prince-bishop's— one  Carmentrant — got  to  be  admitted  to  these  meetings, 
and  he  afterwards  declared  that  Berthelier  had  plotted  against  the  epis- 
copal life;  and  Bonivard  having  jocosely  said  of  the  bishop  that  if  he 
caught  him  in  his  fishery  (they  had  had  some  dispute  as  to  right  of  fish- 
ing in  part  of  the  Rhdne),  one  or  the  other  would  catch  a  bad  fish,  it 
was  laid  to  hk  charge  that  he  intended  to  drown  him. 

A  certain  Gros,  or  Grossi,  judge  of  the  three  castles — Peney,  Thiez, 
and  Jutsy--«-had  made  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  liberals.     One 
day  (June  5,  1517)  his  mule  came  to  grief.     Berthelier  and  a  few  other 
icapegraces  determined  to  have  some  fun  out  of  the  incident,  and  they 
engaged  the  abbot  of  Bonmont's  fool,  known  as  "  Little  John,"  to  precede 
them,  drums  beating,  through  the  streets,  proclaiming  that  the  skin  of 
^^  Fane  le  plus  gros  de  Geneve"  was  for  sale.     '^  Is  not  that  the  house  of 
Judge  Gros  ?"  inquired  one  of  the  bystanders.     "  Yes,"  was  the  reply; 
"and  it  is  he  who  is  '  le  gros  ane.* "     And  shouts  of  laughter  welcomed 
the  pun.     The  next  day  the  judge  demanded  the  arrest  of  those  who 
were  implicated  in  this  buffoonery.     The  prince-bishop,  he  said,  had 
alone  the  right  to  make  proclamations,  and  it  was  high  treason  to  usurp 
his  privileges!     Di^e  Charles  deemed  the  matter  of  such  grave  im- 
portance, that  he  came  himself  to  Geneva,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
most  learned  diplomatists  of  the  day,  Claude  de  Seyssel,  to  settle  the 
question.     This  De  Seyssel,  a  learned  jurist,  who,  we  are  told,   had 
translated  Thneydides,  Diodorus,  and  Xenophon,  justly  treated  the  whole 
affair  as  a  joke,  and  those  who  took  part  in  it  were  dismissed  with  a 
i«primand,  some  even  with  presents  to  win  them  over  from  the  seditious. 
But  it  was  secretly  resolved  to  get  rid,  at  the  first  opportunity,  of 
Berthelier,  "  only  to  secure  that  big  partridge,"  said  the  prince-bishop, 
^  we  must  &r8t  of  all  catch  some  Binging<-bird.     Put  to  the  question,  he 
will  soon  implicate  others."     The  singing-lHrd  was  not  long  in  being 
found.     There  was  one  P^colat  in  the  city,  poor,  for  he  had  lost  the  use 
of  one  arm,  but  most  joyous  companion  at  table,  and  yet  equally  melan- 
4[ho\y  in  his  disposition  wh^i  alone.     Dining  one  day  with  the  Bishop  of 
Manrienne  and  the  Abbot  of  Bonmont,  both  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
|n4noe-bishop,  he  had  exclaimed :  '^  Do  not  annoy  yourselves  so  much  about 
the  bishop's  acts  of  injustice,  non  videbit  dies  Petri  .'"  ("  He  will  not  live 
M  long  as  Saint  Peter !")     A  common  saying  at  the  coronation  of  popes. 
This  was  reported  to  the  bishop  as  attesting  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
againat  his  life.     Shortly  afterwards  some  fish  pies,  concocted  of  putrid 
fish,  disagreed  with  some  of  the  ejHSCopal  followers.     It  is  even  said  that 
oae  of  them  died»  which  is  not  impossible.     The  fish,  however,  were 
declared  to  have  been  poisoned  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  prince- 
bishop,  and  it  was  resolved  to  arrest  P^colat  as  an  accomplioe.     In  order 
to  carry  this  into  effect,  the  Abbot  of  Bonmont,  Bonivard,  and  other 
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liberals,  were  invited  by  the  Count  of  Genevois  to  a  grand  hunt,  and  the 
bishop  withdrew  to  his  chateau  of  Thiez,  whilst  Pecolat  was  engaged  to 
walk  out  with  one  Maule,  and  both  were  simultaneously  set  upon  by  an 
ambuscade,  pinioned,  and  taken  off  to  prison,  the  one  being  liberated,  the 
other  kept  fast.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  the  two  were  both 
made  prisoners  exonerated  Maule  from  complicity  in  the  affair  in  the  eyes 
of  the  unfortunate  Pecolat,  who,  on  the  contrary,  imbibed  angry  sus- 
picions against  his  friend  Berthelier.  It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that 
he  was  put  to  the  torture.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  extracted  from 
him  by  this  cruel  and  ignominious  process  regarding  the  double  meaning 
of  the  "  non-videbit,**  or  his  complicity  in  the  affair  of  the  putrid  fish, 
nor  would  he  incriminate  any  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  was  only  when 
pulled  some  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  that  sighing  and 
drawing  his  voice,  as  it  were,  from  the  depths  of  his  chest  (Suspirans  et 
ab  imo  trahens  pectore  vocem — Galiffe,  Mat.  pourl  'Histoire  de  G^neve)^ 
he  muttered,  "  Cursed  be  Berthelier,  for  whom  I  am  thus  made  to 
suffer!"  The  next  day  the  bishop  had  him  suspended  by  a  rope  the 
whole  time  that  he  was  at  his  dinner,  and  the  servants  passing  to  and 
fro  said,  "  What  a  fool  you  are  to  let  yourself  be  thus  tortured.  What  is 
the  use  of  your  silence  ?"  But  at  length  they  tied  his  hands  behind  and 
then  lifted  them  above  his  head,  and  raised  him  thus  with  pulleys  five 
or  six  feet  above  the  ground.  The  resolution  of  the  victim  gave  way 
before  the  frightful  agony,  and  he  said  he  would  confess  all,  and  truly; 
to  whatsoever  questions  were  then  put  to  him,  he  answered  "Yes.**  This 
success  encouraged  the  prince-bishop,  and,  on  the  5th  of  August,  he  put 
another  prisoner  to  the  question,  till  the  fear  of  being  arrested  and  sub- 
jected to  the  same  process  spread  over  the  whole  city.  The  streets  be- 
came deserted,  and  only  here  and  there  were  labourers  seen  at  their  work 
in  the  fields.  Many  citizens  left  the  town.  Berthelier's  friends  urged 
him  to  do  the  same,  but  he  would  not  stir.  "  Heaven,"  he  said,  **  would 
take  away  their  power  from  his  enemies  by  a  miracle."  At  last  the 
order  for  his  arrest  having  been  given,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw 
to  Friburg.  The  singing-bird  was  caught,  and  nearly  strangled;  the  big 
partridge  had  flown  away.  Great  was  the  vexation  of  the  prince-bishop, 
while  the  people  only  laughed. 

Disguised  in  the  costume  of  an  usher  of  the  city  of  Friburg,  Berthelier 
got  safe  through  the  city  gates,  and  his  first  business  on  arriving  in 
Switzerland  was  to  claim  the  aid  of  the  Swiss  in  opposing  the  cruelties 
and  usurpations  of  the  prince-bishop,  John  of  Savoy,  and  of  the  duke,  hb 
relative,  in  Geneva.  He  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the  corporations, 
and  soon  won  over  adherents  to  the  cause.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the 
liberals  of  Geneva  were  first  designated  Eidesgenossen,  ''  the  con- 
federates;" but  not  being  able  to  pronounce  the  German  word,  they 
called  themselves  Eiguenots,  which  the  French  euphonised  into  Huguenots. 
So  much  for  D'Aubign6 ;  but  others  have  derived  the  name  from 
Besangon  Hugues,  who  became  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  inde- 
pendents. The  party  of  Savoy  were,  on  the  other  hand,  designated  as 
Mamluks,  because  as  those  renegades  denied  Christ  to  follow  Muham- 
mad, so  the  party  of  Savoy  renounced  liberty  in  order  to  subject  the 
citizens  to  a  despotic  authority.  (Manuscripts  of  the  sixteenth  centuxy 
have  it  Mamalus  and  Maumelus.) 
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The  prince-bishop,  proud  of  his  exploit  in  torturing  poor  P^colat,  had 
withdrawn  to  Thonon.  A  deputation,  headed  by  D^Orsieres,  a  venerable 
citizen,  was  sent  to  conciliate  him,  but  he  had  the  old  man  arrested  in  his 
presence  and  cast  into  a  dungeon.  Huguenots  and  Mamluks  alike  cried 
out  against  this  breach  of  faith.  The  citizens  flew  to  arms  and  closed  the 
gates.  Chappuis  was  at  this  crisis  sent  by  Charles  III.  to  appease  the 
Genevese,  and,  above  all  things,  to  endeavour  to  counteract  the  Swiss 
alliance.  The  firmness  of  Berthelier  defeated  all  these  projects,  and 
Charles  was  obliged  to  try  the  effect  of  personal  persuasion  with  the 
Friburgers  and  Bernese.  The  Swiss  complained  of  the  treatment  of 
Pecolat  and  the  exile  of  Berthelier,  and  the  duke  promised  amendment. 
D'Orsieres  had  been  set  at  liberty.  It  was  agreed  that  Pecolat  should  be 
handed  over  from  the  episcopal  authorities  to  the  city  syndics  for  trial. 
Seyssel,  now  Archbishop  of  Turin,  alone  persisted  in  declaring  that  a 
person  accused  of  high  treason  should  be  tried  at  the  capital  of  Savoy. 
Pecolat,  in  the  presence  of  his  judges,  recalled  the  admissions  exacted 
from  him  under  torture,  and  being  declared  innocent,  the  episcopal  judges, 
who  constituted  part  of  the;couEt,  insisted  upon  the  reapplication  of  the 
question,  but  it  was  in. vain,  he  said  nothing,  and  the  syndics  persisted  in 
their  verdict,  "  N6n  invenimus  en  eo  caitsam" — we  do  not  find  him  guilty. 
The  Mamluks  had  recourse  then  to  a  diabolical  subterfuge  in  order  to 
checkmate  their  opponents.  They  declared  that  the  once  boon-companion, 
Pecolat,  was  a  priest,  and  must  be  tried  by  his  peers.  To  this  effect,  the 
persecuted  man  was  once  more  removed  to  the  episcopal  dungeons.  His 
obstinacy  was  attributed  to  his  being  possessed  by  a  demon,  one  of 
Berthelier^s  familiars,  and  who  was  supposed  to  reside  more  particularly 
in  his  beard.  A  barber  was  accordingly  sent  for  to  remove  the  prison 
growth,  and  leaving  his  razor  on  the  table  for  a  moment,  Pecolat,  who 
was  afraid  that  his  tongue  might  once  more  prove  false  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tortures  which  he  knew  were  awaiting  him,  made  an  attempt 
to  remove  the  frail  member.  Physical  and  moral  strength,  however,  failed 
him  in  the  attempt,  and  he  only  inflicted  upon  himself  a  wound  which 
the  episcopal  officers  hastened  to  cure.  The  bishop  himself  was,  however, 
indifierent  to  this  incident;  he  declared  that  he  would  make  him  write  his 
confessions  under  the  application  of  the  torture. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bonivard  obtained  from  the  Archbishop  of  Vienne, 
the  primate  of  all  the  Gauls,  a  citation  for  the  prince-bishop  and  the 
episcopal  court  before  the  metropolitan,  and  he  got  the  citation  served 
upon  the  prince-bishop  himself.  The  latter  paying  no  attention  to  the 
summons,  the  primate  ordered  him  to  deliver  up  Pecolat  under  penalty  of 
excommunication.  The  penalty  was  actually  put  in  force,  the  prince- 
bishop  and  his  officers  were  excommunicated,  the  churches  were  closed, 
and  the  populace  in  revolt  delivered  the  persecuted  Pecolat  from  the 
dungeons  of  Peney.  This  at  the  very  time  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and 
the  prince-bishop  had  obtained  letters  from  the  Pope  annulling  the  metro- 
politan decrees,  and  forbidding  the  liberation  of  the  prisoner.  The 
episcopal  officers  bearing  the  Papal  decree  actually  met  the  procession  oa 
its  way  from  the  castle  of  Peney  to  the  city,  but  the  people,  excited  by 
success,  paid  no  attention  to  the  summons,  and  the  poor  tortured  man, 
unable  to  speak  or  to  use  his  limbs,  was  consigned  to  the  convent  of  the 
Cordeliers  of  the  Rive,  which  was  held  to  be  an  inviolable  asylum,  and 
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where  he  received  those  attentions  which  his  miserable  condition  fo  im- 
periously demanded. 

No  one  embraced  the  liberated  prisoner  with  more  ardour  than  Berthelier. 
The  duke  had  granted  him  permission  to  return  to  Geneva  '^  in  order  to 
be  tried'' — a  process  which  tlie  prince-bishop  devoutly  believed  would  end 
in  his  decapitation.  But  Berthelier,  relying  upon  the  Swiss  alliance,  was 
prepared  to  confront  the  danger.  Three  of  the  syndics,  Ramel,  Vandcl, 
and  Hugues,  were  Huguenots.  Berthelier  presented  himself  before  the 
whole  body  to  be  tried.  The  two  other  syndics,  Conseil  and  Navis — ^the 
father  of  a  martyred  son — demanded  that  he  should  be  first  placed  in 
durance  and  submitted  to  the  question.  Blanchet,  and  Andrew  Navis,  son 
of  the  syndic,  who  had  participated  in  the  affair  of  the  ass*s  skin,  had  in 
the  mean  time  been  arrested  at  Turin.  Twice  were  they  subjected  to 
torture,  but  without  any  results.  They  were  then  condemned  to  be  de- 
capitated and  quartered.  This  accomplished,  the  prince-bishop  had  three- 
quarters  of  these  unfortunate  young  men  suspended  at  the  gates  of  Turin, 
tike  other  quarter  of  each  and  the  heads  were  salted,  put  into  barrels, 
sealed  with  the  arms  of  the  count,  brother  to  the  duke,  and  sent  over 
Mont  Cenis.  The  bearers  of  these  melancholy  relics  having  reached  the 
bridge  over  the  Arve  which  separated  the  ducal  temtories  ftrom  those  of 
Creneva,  they  suspended  the  two  heads  and  the  arms  to  a  walnut-tree  that 
stood  in  front  of  the  church  of  Notre-Dame  de  Grace.  This  by  favour 
of  the  night.  The  next  day,  the  first  who  passed  the  bridge  carried  die 
news  to  the  citizens,  who  hastened  in  crowds  to  the  spot«  '^  It  is  Navb," 
they  exclaimed,  "  and  Blanchet"  Their  features  were  perfectly  recog- 
nisable, and  beneath  was  the  white  cross  of  Savoy,  with  an  inscription  to 
the  effect  that  they  were  Genevese  traitors.  The  whole  city  was  filled  with 
horror  and  indignation.  The  women  wept,  the  men  groaned  in  their 
anger.  Navis,  the  father,  who  was  serving  the  cause  of  the  prince-bishop 
so  well  in  the  prosecution  of  Berthelier,  was  thunderstruck.  The  mother 
was  in  despair.  To  the  Huguenots  these  two  heads  became  the  signal 
for  resistance.  From  that  time  forth  the  duke  and  the  prince-bishop  were 
only  looked  upon  as  two  tyi*ants  who  sought  the  destruction  and  desola- 
tion of  the  city. 

Berthelier  went  about  from  house  to  house  advocating  union  with  the 
Swbs,  whilst  an  embassy,  composed  of  three  zealous  Mamluks,  was 
deputed  to  Pignerol,  where  the  prince-bishop  was  at  that  time,  residing 
amidst  those  poor  Waldenses  whom  he  detested  as  much  as  he  did  the 
Genevese.  The  only  answer  that  the  deputies  could  obtain  from  the 
prince-bishop  was,  that  he  would  esteem  the  citizens  loyal  subjects  if  they 
would  aid  in  putting  to  death  Berthelier,  and  ten  or  twelve  others  whom 
be  named.  This  reply  was  further  not  to  be  communicated  to  the  coun<nl, 
unless  they  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  execute  the  ordere  which  w«re 
given  to  them.  So  strange  and  so  excessive  an  act  of  despotism  made 
«v*en  the  Mamluks  hesitate.  The  meeting  could  not  bind  itself  to  unknown 
osders,  and  it  rose  without  the  communication  having  been  read.  A 
oounoil-general  was  then  summoned  to  receive  the  mysterious  mandate. 
Thft  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  rung,  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  eitiscns 
Iwioyed  on  their  swords  to  assemble  in  the  hall  called  La  Rive.  The 
aame  farce  was  enacted,  only  with  threats  on  the  part  of  the  deputies  tint 
if  they  did  not  accept  the  terms  indited  by  the  prince-bishop,  no  man  in 
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Geneva  should  be  io  safety  of  his  life ;  and  with  retorts  on  the  part  of  the 
Genevese,  that  they  would  cast  the  deputies  into  the  Rhdne  if  they  did 
not  take  back  their  letter.  It  was  henceforth  decided  that  the  council- 
general  should  alone  decide  upon  all  matters  that  concerned  the  liberties 
of  Geneva. 

The  cruel  execution  and  gibbeting  of  Navis  and  Blanehet,  and  the 
insolence  of  the  sealed  letter,  were  in  the  nature  of  acts  that  ruin  the 
cause  of  those  who  commit  them.  If  the  prince-bishop  had  only  enjoyed 
spiritual  power  he  would  never  have  attempted  such,  but  by  superadding 
worldly  to  religious  domination,  he  lost  both-- a  just  punishment,  D'Au* 
bigne  observes,  for  those  who  forget  the  words  of  our  Saviour :  "  My 
reign  is  not  of  this  world."  The  struggle  between  the  laity  and  the 
x^eacgy  was  no  new  thing.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  in 
France,  in  Bargundy,  and  in  Flanders,  everywhere  the  prince-bi^ops 
and  the  feudal  lords  were  opposed  to  the  aspiration  of  the  citizens  for 
municipal  privileges,  or  any  other  form  of  liberty  and  independence. 
Everywhere  the  cause  of  the  first  had  'triumphed,  why  should  what  had 
happened  at  Cambray,  at  Noyon,  at  Saint  Quentin,  at  Laon,  at  Amiens, 
at  Soissons,  at  Sens,  at  Reims,  and  at  a  hundred  other  places,  not  also 
take  place  at  Geneva  ?  Because  times  and  people  were  changed,  and  in 
the  sixteenth  century  the  series  of  defeats,  the  culminating  point  of  which 
Bas  not  even  yet  been  arrived  at,  eommenoed  at  Geneva.  To  use  the 
words  of  D'Aubigne,  borrowed  again  from  antiquity,  ''  The  epicurean 
hog,  who  sat  upon  the  episcopal  throne,  at  once  cruel  and  unclean, 
trampled  in  the  coarsest  possible  manner  upon  the  most  sacred  rights, 
and  prepared,  wi^iout  knowing  it,  for  the  glorious  advent  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Geneva.*' 

Three  hundred  citizens  had  signed  a  petition  for  alliance  with  Switzer- 
land, and  Hugues  and  De  la  Marc  were  deputed  to  convey  it  to  Friburg. 
The  consideration  of  the  alliance  was  also  brought  before  the  council - 
general.  But  these  Huguenots  and  Mamluks  opposed  one  another  with 
so  much  violence,  that  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  a  decision.  There  was 
a  party  among  the  liberals  themselves  who  were  also  for  delay.  Berthelier 
was  joined  by  a  new  man — de  la  maison  neuve — in  urging  action  and 
decision.  The  town  thus  became  divided  into  two  parties.  The  Huguenots 
wore  a  cross  on  their  doublets  and  a  feather  fn  their  hats,  like  the  Swiss  ; 
ihe  Mamluks  wore  a  bit  of  holly,  and  pointing  to  it  would  say,  as  the 
Scotch  of  their  thistle,  '^  Whosoever  touches  me  pricks  his  fingers." 
Street  fights  became  common,  and  Savoy  resolved  to  take  still  more 
decisive  steps.  The  trial  of  Berthelier  was  proceeded  with.  On  the 
24th  of  January,  1^19,  a  verdict  of  ^^not  guilty"  was  pronounced. 
Montyon,  the  fint  syndic,  a  zealous  Mamlnk,  but  an  honest  judge,  gave 
the  sentence.  It  waa  a  triumph  of  liberty  and  legality  that  for  a  moment 
compromised  all  the  projects  of  Savoy.  The  duke  resolved,  however,  not 
to  be  thus  defeated.  He  began  by  sending  a  deputation^  ¥rho  denounced 
the  chief  citizens  as  conspirators,  and  who  thus  excited  the  whole  body  of 
Huguenots  against  them.  On  the  6th  of  Febmsu'y,  1519,  the  alliance 
of  Geneva  with  Fribui^  was  carried  at  the  council-general,  to  the  further 
confusion  of  the  party  of  Savoy.  There  were  bonfires,  shouts,  processions, 
and  banquets,  throughout  the  ancient  city.  The  Mamluks,  irritated, 
began  to  organise  themselves.  They  were  prepared  to  oppose  the  triumph 
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of  the  liberal  and  the  Swiss  party  by  force  of  arms.  They  urg^d  the  duke 
to  adopt  similar  measures.  The  very  city  that  bore  the  symbol  of  the 
two  absolute  powers  on  its  flag — the  key  of  the  popes,  and  the  eagle  of 
the  emperors — was  proclaiming  liberty  in  the  State  and  liberty  in  the 
Church.  All  Europe  began  to  talk  about  the  Huguenots  and  the  Mam- 
luks  as  it  had  once  done  about  the  Guelfs  and  the  Gibelins. 

The  duke,  count,  and  prince-bishop  regretted  for  a  moment  the  ex- 
cesses to  which  they  had  committed  themselves.  They  attempted  at  first 
to  annul  the  alliance  by  intriguing  with  the  Eriburgers.  But  the  sturdy 
Swiss  rejected  the  bribes  of  a  corrupt  hierarchy.  They  then  attempted 
to  bribe  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Huguenots.  The  Bishop  of  Maurienne 
was  employed  on  this  disreputable  service.  It  was  at  that  time  supposed 
that  every  man  had  his  price.  Berthelier,  who  was  the  first  applied  to, 
and  who  had  so  long  been  prepared  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  justice,  rejected  the  bishop's  overtures  with  the  contempt  they 
deserved,  and  the  others  followed  the  noble  example  thus  set  them. 

Charles  HI.  met,  however,  with  greater  success  in  Switzerland.  He 
represented  to  the  Diet  that  Friburg  had  acted  in  this  matter  without  the 
consent  of  the  cantons,  and  he  obtained  that  a  deputy  should  be  sent  to 
Geneva  to  exhort  the  people  to  desist  from  their  enterprise.  The  Fri- 
burgers,  however,  held  by  the  alliance,  and  their  deputy  arrived  at 
Geneva  at  the  same  time  as  the  representative  of  the  Diet.  The  council- 
general  was  once  more  summoned.  The  answer  given  to  the  Diet  was 
that  they  were  not  subjects  to  the  duke,  and  that  they  would  send 
a  deputy  to  the  cantons  to  attest  that  they  had  done  nothing  to  his  pre- 
judice. The  alliance  was  persisted  in  with  loud  acclamations,  and  the 
deputy  of  Friburg  assured  them  of  the  support  of  Berne. 

The  duke  no  longer  hesitated,  then,  to  appeal  to  arms.  Only  he 
wished  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  say  that  he  had  a  Genevese  party,  and 
that  he  interfered  for  its  sake.  To  this  effect  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
Chapter  of  St.  Peter,  which  represented  Catholic  interests  in  the  absence 
of  the  bishop.  The  canons  who  constituted  this  chapter  were,  with  one 
exception  only,  not  Genevese.  That  exception  was  Navis,  a  brother  of 
the  young  man  who  had  been  tortured,  decapitated,  and  gibbeted.  There 
were  only  two  liberals  among  them — the  Abbot  of  Bonmont,  the  rival  of 
the  Prince-Bishop  of  Savoy,  and  Bonivard,  the  learned  and  lettered  Prior 
of  Saint  Victor.  These  canons  of  noble  descent  were  so  intoxicated  with 
their  importance  that  they  were  ready,  like  the  well-known  canons  of 
Lyons,  to  claim  the  privilege  of  not  being  obliged  to  kneel  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  '*  bon  Dieu,"  as  the  host  is  popularly  called  by  the  adherents 
of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The  fat  and  jovial  canons  inclined 
their  heads  and  bloated  faces,  one  after  the  other,  before  the  ducal  pro- 
gramme.  Bonivard  alone  raised  his  voice  against  it.  He  argued  that 
the  chapter  had  to  deal  with  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  matters  only,  and 
not  to  concern  themselves  with  temporalities — thus  establishing  a  dis- 
tinction long  agitated,  but  never  yet  thoroughly  carried  out — so  great  is 
the  influence  of  the  Church  in  all  states.  When  the  decision  of  the 
chapter  became  known,  the  people  assembled  on  the  Place  Molard,  and 
resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  canons,  who,  to  a  man,  were  held  in  con- 
tempt for  the  disorderly  lives  that  they  led,  and  to  bid  them  concern 
themselves  with  their  own  affairs,  and  not  with  those  of  the  state  ;  and 
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they  would  have  carried  out  their  intentions  had  it  not  heen  for  the  in- 
terference of  Bonivard,  to  whom  they  appealed  in  their  extremity,  and 
who,  torch  in  hand,  opposed  himself  to  their  progress,  quieting  them  hy 
saying  that  the  letter  refusing  the  alliance  of  Friburg  had  not  yet  been 
despatched.  The  canons,  terrified,  agreed  to  alter  the  words  of  tne  letter, 
and  said,  in  the  quaint  wording  of  the  lime,  that  they  were  desirous  of 
living  under  no  other  protection  but  that  of  God  and  of  '*  Monsieur 
Saint  Pierre,"  and  that  as  to  the  alliance  of  Friburg,  they  neither  cared 
to  accept  it  nor  to  refuse  it. 

The  duke,  upon  this  new  defeat,  raised  an  army  as  quickly  and  yet  as 
secretly  as  he  could.  He  wished  to  act  without  giving  time  for  the 
interference  of  the  Friburgers  and  the  Bernese.  The  Savoyard  lords 
summoned  their  vassals,  and  the  army  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Montrotler,  a  good  soldier,  cousin  of  Bonivard.  Marching  by  night,  he 
assembled  ten  thousand  men  around  Geneva,  before  the  citizens  knew 
even  of  their  approach.  Charles  III.  was  himself  at  St.  Julian,  only  a 
league  from  the  devoted  city.  *'  These  turbulent  shopkeepers,"  exclaimed 
some  of  the  haughty  lords,  ''  must  be  subjected  with  a  horsewhip."  No 
sooner  said  than  done.  Fifteen  knights  started  for  the  city,  and  handing 
their  horses  to  their  valets,  presented  themselves  before  the  council- 
general  booted  and  spurred.  "  His  highness,"  they  arrogantly  announced, 
^^  being  desirous  to  enter  the  city,  orders  that  all  arms  be  laid  aside  and 
the  gates  opened."  The  Genevese  senators  quietly  answered,  if  the  duke 
was  coming  on  a  peaceful  mission  the  arms  might  be  used  for  his  protec- 
tion. '*  His  highness,"  retorted  the  knights,  "  will  come  into  your  city 
when  and  how  he  pleases."  '*  Then,"  replied  the  syndics,  ''  we  shall  not 
let  him  come  in."  At  these  words  the  knights  rose  to  a  man,  and  said, 
haughtily,  '*  We  shall  come  in  spite  of  your  teeth,  and  we  shall  do  with 
you  just  what  we  like."  And,  stamping  on  the  floor  with  their  boots, 
they  left  the  place  and  cantered  off  back  to  St.  Julian. 

There  were  ten  or  twelve  thousand  souls  in  Geneva,  including  women 
and  children,  while  the  Savoyards  were  ten  thousand  strong  without.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  besides  the  party  that  was  in  favour  of  Savoy, 
there  were  also  many  who  shrank  from  hostilities.  '*  The  spirit  of  the 
Reformation,"  says  D'Aubign6,  ''  was  destined  to  give  them,  at  a  later 
epoch,  the  courage  and  endurance  that  was  then  wanting."  Berthelier 
and  his  followers  alone  held  firm,  and  Hugues  went  off  to  claim  the  aid 
of  the  Friburgers.  The  ensuing  day  the  king-at-arms,  Provena  of 
Chablais,  presented  himself  before  the  council  with  a  still  more  insulting 
message.  The  council  held  firm  ;  whereupon  the  herald  cast  his  wand 
(gaule,  the  chroniclers  call  it)  into  their  midst,  and  defied  them  on  the 
part  of  the  duke.  The  people  were  terrified,  but  the  Huguenots  pre- 
pared for  resistance,  and  compelled  the  Mamluks  to  give  aid.  The  duke 
deemed  it  wise,  on  seeing  this,  to  temporise,  and  he  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  city  with  a  suite  of  only  a  few  hundred  men.  Another 
council-general  was  held,  and  the  opposition  party,  who  were  in  favour 
of  conciliation,  not  gaining  their  point,  they  treacherously  abandoded 
the  city,  and  went  over  to  the  Savoyards.  The  canons  and  priests  fol- 
lowed their  example,  and  joined  the  duke  sit  Gaillard.  A  plot  was  then 
laid  to  let  the  Savoyards  into  the  city  at  night-time,  but  it  was  counter- 
acted by  the  loyalty  of  an  arquebusier,  who,  firing  his  piece  at  the 
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moment  the  Mamluks  were  about  to  open  the  gates  to  the  enemy, 
roused  the  citiaEens,  and  the  Count  of  Genevois  and  his  horsemen  were 
obliged  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  A  herald  had  arrived  in  the  mean  time 
from  Friburg,  who  recommended  submission,  and  the  duke  having  pro- 
mised to  enter  with  a  limited  suite,  and  to  harm  neither  the  commonalty 
nor  any  individual,  he  was  at  length  admitted  into  the  city.  The  duke, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  broke  his  faith.  He  entered  the  city  with 
his  whole  army,  and  Geneva  was  delivered  up  to  the  sack  as  if  tt  had 
been  taken  by  assault.  Four  syndics,  twenty-one  councillors,  and  a 
number  of  notable  citizens,  making  altogether  forty,  were  proscribed. 
Luckily,  at  this  crisis,  a  body  of  Swiss,  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand 
strong,  arrived  at  Liellins,  and  despatched  a  herald  to  the  duke,  sum- 
moning him,  at  his  peril,  not  to  hurt  the  Genevese  citizens.  Hugues 
had  arrived  at  Fribnrg,  and  by  his  eloquence  had  won  over  this  auxiliary 
force.  It  is  an  old  and  oft-tried  proverb,  that  the  most  haughty  ami 
tyrannical  are  generally  the  nK>st  cowardly.  The  recreant  duke,  who 
had  entered  the  city  upon  his  *'  superbe  haquen^"  over  the  ruins  of  the 
gates,  and  the  valiant  count  upon  his  *'  roussin"  (entire  horse),  with 
breastplate  and  helmet  with  a  great  pl'ume,  felt  that  they  had  acted 
without  faith  both  to  the  Genevese  and, to  Marti,  the  envoy  of  the 
Friburgers,  and  they  now  changed  their  tactics,  and  proelmmed  that  if 
any  one  did  harm  to  the  citizens,  it  would  be  under  peimlty  of  the  ^'  hart^ 
(being  strangled).  The  Huguenots,  on  their  side,  picked  up  coixn^^ 
and  began  to  ridicule  the  men  who  had  so  treacherously  obtained  po»> 
session  of  the  city.  It  was  Lent,  and  the  army  had  to  £sed  upon  the 
little  fish  now  called  f^ras,  but  a.t  that  time  ''  besolles,"  so  the  citizens 
designated  this  war  as  that  of  the  '*  Besolles" — ^a  name  that  ever  after 
remained  to  it.  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Soleurs  decided  that  the  afiianos 
of  the  Friburgers  should  be  withdrawn  if  the  duke,  on  his  side,  would 
withdraw  his  troops.  He  was  only  too  happy  to  accept  of  the  alternative, 
and  the  Savoyards  left  the  faky  with  much  less  haaghtiDess  than  they 
had  expected  their  entrance,  and  learing,  sad  to  say,  the  plague  behind 
them. 

But  worse  even  than  the  plague  that  decimated  the  city  vpiere  the 
traitors  who  were  within  its  bosom.  Bonivard,  who  had  fled  from  his 
pricey,  which  was  without  the  city,  at  the  approach  of  the  Savoyards^ 
was  betrayed  by  two  friends-^tbe  Lord  of  Voraz  and  the  Abbot  of  Man- 
theron — in  whom  he  had  placed  every  confidence,  and  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Chateau  of  Grolee,  on  the  Rb6ae,  aiad  afterwards  in  the  w^ 
known  dungeons  of  Chillon*  His  priory  was  made  over  to  the  treache* 
rous  abbot,  wluie  Yoruz  received  two  hundred  florins^  The  prince* 
bishop  next  re-enacted  the  part  played  by  the  duke.  He  asked  for 
admission  for  himself  and  suite,  promismg  to  protect  every  citiaen  in  hii 
rights.  He  was  allowed  to  enter  with  five  hundred  men-at-arms.  Ber- 
thelier  was  at  once  arrested,  walking  in  the  meadows  now  called  '*  Sa- 
vcuses,''  with  a  pet  kid  in  his  arms,  and  was  imprisoned  in  Oesar^s  Tower, 
in  the  Castle  of  L'lle.  The  patriot  was  less  concerned  than  his  friends 
at  his  arrest  He  had  always  foretold  his  end,  and  had  held  by  the  wellp* 
known  Hocatian  proverb,  '^Dulce  et  decorum  pro  pKtria  morL"  ISm 
trusted  also  in  his  Saviour,  for  he  wrote  upon  the  walls  of  his  prison, 
<<  Non  morior  sed  vivaas  et  narrabo  opeta  JDomini."    D'JLubig]i6>  how- 
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ever, — the  days  of  Reformation  not  haying  yet  come — would  almost 
deprive  the  patriot  of  the  credit  of  faith  in  his  Redeemer — albeit  he  was 
so  important  an  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  in  the  much- 
wanted  cleansing  of  the  worship  then  paid  to  the  great  apostle  of  liberty 
and  morality.  It  was  indeed  at  this  very  moment  (1519)  that  the  Chris- 
tians of  Wittemberg  were  rising  up  against  absolute  power  in  spiritual 
things,  that  Berthelier  was  about  to  seal  by  his  death  the  struggle  of  his 
Huguenot  compatriots  against  absolute  power  in  a  temporal  hierarchy. 
In  the  presence  of  death  he  sought  for  comfort  in  the  Word  of  God  and 
not  in  the  rites  of  the  priesthood,  "  which  is  the  essence  of  Protestant- 
ism." Berthelier  had  also  imlnbed  from  antiquity  the  notion  that  the 
Yolontary  sacrifice  of  an  innocent  life  out  of  love  for  one's  country,  has 
a  mysterious  power  in  ensuring  its  safety.  But  if  he  was  willing  to  save 
Geneva,  the  Genevese  were  also  resolved  upon  an  attempt  to  save  him. 
But  the  Mamluks  joined  themselves  to  the  men-at-arms  of  the  prince- 
bishop  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  rescue.  Berthelier  was  led  forth  from 
the  castle  on  the  2drd  of  August,  1519,  and  was  decapitated,  upon  a 
little  bit  of  land^  so  protected  by  the  fortress  on  one  side  and  the  Rh6ne 
on  the  other,  that  fifty  men  could  have  defended  it  against  all  the  citizens 
of  Geneva.  Frau9ois  de  Temier,  Lord  of  Pontverre,  one  of  the  most 
violent  enemies  of  the  Grenevese,  who  commanded  at  this  judicial  assassi- 
nation, was  himself  put  to  death,  at  a  subsequent  period,  on  the  same 
spot.  The  patriot's  head  was,  after  his  death,  promenaded  through  the 
city  to  Champel,  the  ordinary  place  of  execution,  where  it  was  gibbeted, 
and  thence  it  was  removed  to  the  bridge  of  the  Arve,  where  the  heads  of 
Navis  and  Blanchet  had  so  long  swung.  The  Genevese,  from  that  day 
forth,  no  longer  looked  upon  their  pastor  the  prince-bishop  as  aught  but 
an  assassin.  The  waters  of  the  Rhdne,  they  said,  might  fiow  over 
that  cursed  spot  for  ages,  they  would  never  wash  out  the  blood  that 
stained  it. 

A  reign  of  terror  followed  in  Geneva  upon  the  execution  of  Berthelier, 
and  all  Huguenots  were  excluded  from  public  offices ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  edicts  of  the  prince-bishop,  they  still  continued  to  hold  secret 
meetings.  Am^d^e  de  Joye,  who  two  years  previously  had  taken  a  black 
idol  of  wood,  much  venerated  by  the  Catholics,  and  called  by  them  Saint 
Babolin,  and  cast  it  among  its  followers,  exclaiming, ''  It  is  the  devil,  and 
he  is  going  to  eat  you  all  up,"  was  the  next  victim  of  importance;  but 
hia  judges,  seeing  in  this  act  only  a  joke,  connived  at  his  evasion.  Others 
were,  however,  lesa  lucky.  Bonivard  relates  in  his  chronicles  that  people 
w«re  imprisoned,  beat,  tortured,  and  hung  and  decapitated,  till  the  whole 
city  was  in  a  state  of  consternation.  Minds  became  superttitiously  ex- 
cited, and  believed  that  a  doom  hung  over  the  place.  One  frenaied  girl 
ran  about  the  streets,  crying,  "  Le  maz  mugnier !  le  max  moliu !  le  mas 
mola !  tout  est  perdu!"  Bad  miller !  bad  mill!  bad  sheep !  The  miller 
was  the  prince,  the  mill  the  constitution,  the  sheep  the  people  1 

But  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  people  of  Geneva  were  as  yet  extin- 
guished. The  prince-bishop,  who  had  long  been  struck  down  by  disease 
and  debility,  was  obliged  to  seek  the  warmer  climate  of  Pigiierol,  and  tiia 
Huguenots,  disembarrassed  of  their  persecutors,  began  to  raise  their  heads 
again.  They  demanded  the  revocation  of  all  edicts  drat  were  opposed  to 
the  ancient  civic  privileges  from  the  episcopal  vicar,  or  declared  that  they 
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would  appeal  to  the  metropolitan  of  VieDne.     The  vicar  gave  way,  and 
the  spirits  of  the  patriots  were  proportionately  raised.     Levrier,  whose 
brother-in-law,  Chambet,  had  been  tortured  and  maimed,  merely  because 
he  was  a  Huguenot,  was  charged  with  a  mission  to  Rome  to  demand  the 
deposition  of  the  prince-bishop,  but  the  Pope  anticipated  the  request  by 
orderiog  the   prelate   not  to   return  to  Geneva.     The  Huguenots  re- 
establisned  at  the  same  time  their  rights  to  vote  and  to  election  to  public 
offices.     The  rich  priests  having  refused  to  contribute  their  share  to  the 
war  of  the  *'  Besolles,"  and  cast  the  responsibility  upon  the   working 
classes,  the  latter  demurred.     D'Aubign^  will  not  have  it  that  Luther  in- 
terfered in  any  way  at  Geneva,  save  by  his  writings.     This  is  doubtful. 
Bonivard  avows  that  Luther  had  sent  instructions  to  Geneva.     The  ques- 
tion is,  were  these  of  a  practical  or  of  a  merely  theoretical  character?    Be 
this  as  it  may,  his  influence  had  already  made  itself  felt  in  a  place  so  well 
prepared  by  priestly  tyranny  and  persecutions  to  receive  it,  and  the 
egotism  of  the  priests  upon  this  occasion  caused  the  words  of  Luther  to  be 
appealed  to,  that  there  was  not  one  word  in  the  Bible  concerning  the 
Papacy,  and  that  the  power  of  the  sovereign -pastor  ought  not  to  be  made 
use  of  to  strangle  the  sheep  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  cast  them  to  the 
wolves.     The  priests,  hearing  the  name  of  Luther,  organised  processions 
to  exorcise  the  arch-heretic  of  Wittemberg.     One  day  that  they  had  thus 
proceeded  without  the  city,  the  Huguenots  were  actually  on  the  point  of 
closing  the  gates  against  them,  and  shutting  the  whole  lot  out  of  the  city. 
They  had  learnt  from  Luther  that  "  a  Christian  elected  by  Chrbtaans  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  was  more  truly  a  priest  than  if  he  had  been  conse- 
crated by  all  the  bishops  and  the  popes."     The  counsels  of  the  more 
wise  and  moderate  among  them  prevailed,  and  they  did  not  proceed  to 
such  extremities.     The  canons,  priests,  and  monks,  however,  got  such  a 
fright,  that  they  consented  to  pay  their  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Montheron,  to  whom  Bonivard's  priory  of  Saint  Victor  had  been  made 
over,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  treachery.     Having  gone  to 
Rome,  Bonivard  relates,  some  abbots,  who  envied  his  cure,  invited  him  to 
^*  a  Romanesque  banquet,  at  which  they  gave  him  some  cardinal's  powder, 
which  purged  his  soul  out  of  his  body."     It  was  with  the  same  useful 
powder  that  the  guilty  soul  of  Pope  Alexander  VL  had  been  expelled 
from  this  world.     The  miserable  John  of  Savoy  was  at  this  time  extended 
on  a  couch  of  death  at  Pignerol.     His  death,  according  to  Galiffe  and 
Bonivard,  was  a  most  signal  instance  of  Divine  judgment.     He  was 
covered  with  foul  ulcers,  and  suffered  horribly.     He  was  surrounded  by 
greedy  satellites,  who  awaited  his  last  moments  to  pillage  him.    His  room 
was  filled  with  the  shadows  of  his  victims.     The  cross  when  presented  to 
him  appeared  as  if  dipped  in  gore,  and  he  rejected  it  with   horror. 
Outrages  and  blasphemies  mingled  with  the  froth  of  a  moribund  on  his 
trembling  lips.    But  with  his  dying  breath  he  acknowledged  his  guilt  and 
his  murderous  acts. 

D'Aubign^'s  work  is,  as  will  be  seen  up  to  this  point,  a  stirring  tale, 
full  of  incidents,  narrated  with  unwonted  spirit  and  picturesque  power, 
and  we  shall  possibly  devote  a  few  more  pages  to  the  consideration  of  the 
events  that  preceded  the  advent  of  Calvin  in  Geneva — one  of  the  great 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  religious  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
human  mind. 
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THE  PRIMEVAL  EORESTS  OF  THE  AMAZONS  * 

The  boundless  forest  district  which,  in  the  torrid  zone  of  South 
America,  connects  the  river  basins  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  is, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  This  region  deserves, 
according  to  De  Humboldt,  to  be  called  a  Primeval,  or  Virgin  Forest,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  If  every  wild  forest,  densely  covered 
with  trees,  on  which  man  has  never  laid  his  destroying  hand,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  primitive  forest,  then,  argues  that  great  naturalist,  the 
phenomenon  is  common  to  many  parts  both  of  the  temperate  and  the 
frigid  zones;  if,  however,  this  character  consists  in  its  impenetrability, 
primitive  forests  belong  exclusively  to  tropical  regions.  (*' Views  of 
Nature,''  Bohn^s  ed.,  p.  193.) 

This  is  the  view  entertained  of  a  primeval  forest  by  one  of  the  great 
authorities  on  the  subject-— one  who,  of  all  old  investigators,  Bonpland, 
Martius,  Poppig,  and  the  Schomburgs,  and  before  the  time  of  Wallace 
and  Bates,  had  spent  the  longest  period  of  time  in  primeval  forests  in  the 
interior  of  a  great  continent  Although  we  prefer  to  use  the  term  in  its 
simplest  and  accepted  sense,  of  a  forest  with  which  man's  toil  has  had 
nothing  to  do,  we  may  add,  that  in  Humboldt's  somewhat  arbitrary  defi- 
nition as  to  its  *^  impenetrability,"  that  this  is  by  no  means,  as  is  often 
erroneously  supposed  in  Europe,  always  occasioned  by  the  interlaced 
climbing  lianas,  or  creeping  plants,  for  these  often  constitute  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  underwood.  The  chief  obstacles  are  the  shrub-like 
plants,  which  fill  up  every  space  between  the  trees  in  a  zone  where  all 
vegetable  forms  have  a  tendency  to  become  arborescent. 

In  these  greni  primeval  forests  man  is  not.  *^  In  the  interior  of  part 
of  the  new  continent,"  Humboldt  says,  in  another  work,  ^*  we  almost 
accustom  ourselves  to  regard  men  as  not  being  essential  to  the  order  of 
nature.  The  earth  is  loaded  with  plants,  and  nothing  impedes  their  de- 
velopment. An  immense  layer  of  free  mould  manifests  the  uninterrupted 
action  of  organic  powers.  The  crocodiles  and  the  boas  are  masters  of 
the  river ;  the  jaguar,  the  peccari,  the  dante,  and  the  monkeys  traverse 
the  forest  without  fear  and  without  danger :  there  they  dwell  as  in  an 
ancient  inheritance."  In  fact,  just  as,  geologically  speaking,  the  earth 
in  the  epoch  of  the  growth  of  arboreal  ferns  in  temperate  climates,  the 
reign  of  huge  and  paradoxical  amphibia,  and  the  possible  predominance 
of  a  hot  and  humid  atmosphere,  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  was  not 

*  The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons:  a  Record  of  Adventures,  Habits  of 
Animals,  Sketches  of  Brazilian  and  Indian  Life,  and  Aspects  of  Nature  under  the 
Equator,  during  Eleven  Years  of  Travel.  By  Henry  Walter  Bates.  Two  Vols. 
John  Murray. 
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prepared  for  man,  so  the  great  primeval  forests  of  tropical  America  are 
in  tne  present  day  in  the  same  condition,  in  a  certain  sense,  and,  as  yet, 
the  habitation  of  the  predecessor  of  man  only — the  monkey — except 
where  clearances  are  effected. 

'*  This  aspect  of  animated  nature,  in  which  man  is  nothing,"  Hum- 
boldt goes  on  to  remark,  '^  has  something  in  it  strange  and  sad.  To  this 
we  reconcile  ourselves  with  difficulty  on  the  ocean,  and  amid  the  sands 
of  Africa ;  though  in  these  scenes,  where  nothing  recals  to  mind  our 
fields,  our  woods,  and  our  streams,  we  are  less  astonished  at  the  vast 
solitude  through  which  we  pass.  Here,  in  a  fertile  country  adorned  with 
eternal  verdure,  we  seek  in  vain  the  traces  of  the  power  of  man ;  we  seem 
to  be  transported  into  a  world  different  from  that  which  gave  us  birth. 
These  impressions  are  so  much  the  more  powerful,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  of  longer  duration.  A  soldier,  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  the 
missions  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko  [as  De  Humboldt  spells  the  name  of 
the  river],  slept  with  us  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  He  was  an  intelligent 
man,  who,  during  a  calm  and  serene  night,  pressed  me  with  questions  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  stars,  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  on  a  thon« 
sand  subjects  of  which  I  was  as  ignorant  as  himself.  Being  unable  by 
my  answers  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  he  said  to  me,  in  a  firm  tone  :  *  With 
respect  to  men,  I  believe  there  are  no  more  above  than  you  would  have 
found  if  you  had  gone  by  land  from  Javita  to  Cassiquaire.  I  think  I 
see  in  the  stars,  as  here,  a  plain  covered  with  grass,  and  a  forest  traversed 
by  a  river.'  In  citing  these  words,  I  paint  the  impression  produced  by 
tne  monotonous  aspect  of  those  solitary  regions. ** 

There  is  more  in  it,  though,  than  appeared  at  the  moment  even  to  the 
philosophic  Humboldt.  It  is  the  deeply  humiliating  sense  in  man  that 
the  primeval  forest  is  not  yet  prepared  to  be  his  abode,  that,  except  in 
the  spirit  of  adventure  or  necessity,  renders  it  so  repugnant 'to  him.  He 
feels  that  it  is  as  yet  the  inheritance  only  of  arboreal  man — the  monkey. 

Another  class  of  philosophers,  like  Buckle,  have  assigned  the  exceed- 
ing luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  the  primeval  forest  as  the  reason  why 
<'  civilisation''  cannot  gain  a  firm  footing  in  a  region  where  so  much  of 
labour  and  energy  is  expended  in  keeping  down  the  thousands  and  thoiN 
sands  of  germs  of  vegetable  life  ever  ready  to  dispute  with  man  the 
possession  of  the  soil.  The  expression,  however,  is  erroneous.  It  should 
have  been  "  population."  There  is  nothing  at  all  to  prevent  the  highest 
amount  of  civilisation  displaying  itself  in  Amazonia.  The  great  rivers 
are  navigable-^open  a  tract  in  the  forest,  and  it  can  be  cultivated,  and 
the  produce  elaborated  by  all  that  is  most  perfect  in  appliances  and 
machinery — but  the  energetic  vegetation  opposes  itself  to  the  more 
humble  settler,  and  hence  it  acts  as  a  bar  upon  the  spread  of  population, 
not  of  civilisation — simply  as  such. 

The  first  great  feature  of  the  primeval  forest  is,  then,  its  '*  impenetra- 
bility;" the  second,  is  its  non-adaptation  to  the  development  of  ^e 
human  species ;  the  third,  is  the  exceeding  energy  and  restless  rivalry  of 
vegetation.  A  German  traveller,  Burmeister,  has  said  that  the  contem- 
plation of  a  Brazilian  forest  produced  on  him  a  painful  impression,  on 
account  of  the  vegetation  displaying  such  a  spirit  of  restless  selfishness, 
eager  emulation,  and  craftiness.  He  thought  the  softness,  earnestness, 
and  repose  of  European  woodland  scenery  were  far  more  pleasing,  and. 
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that  these  formed  one  of  the  causes  of  the  superior  moral  character  of 
European  nations.  According  to  this  view  of  the  case,  the  primeval 
forest  is  not  only  not  suited  for  the  development  of  man,  hat  is  not  cal- 
culated to  improve  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  How  this  happens 
will  be  best  explained  by  an  extract  from  Mr.  Bates's  admirable  work 
now  before  us : 

^'  In  these  tropical  forests  each  plant  and  tree  seems  to  be  striving  to 
outvie  its  fellow,  struggling  upwards  towards  light  and  air — branch,  and 
leaf,  and  stem — regardless  of  its  neighbours.  Parasitic  plants  are  seen 
fastening  with  firm  grip  on  others,  making  use  of  them  with  reckless  in- 
difference as  instruments  for  their  own  advancement.  Live  and  let  live  is 
clearly  not  the  maxim  taught  in  these  wildernesses.  There  is  one  kind 
of  parasitic  tree,  very  common  near  Para,  which  exhibits  this  feature  in 
a  very  prominent  manner.  It  is  called  the  Sipo  Matador,  or  the  Murderer 
Liana.  It  belongs  to  the  fig  order,  and  has  been  described  and  figured 
by  Von  Martins  in  the  Atlas  to  Spix  and  Marti us*s  Travels.  I  observed 
many  specimens.  The  base  of  its  stem  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  upper  growth  ;  it  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  support  itself  on  a  tree 
of  another  species.  In  this  it  is  not  essentially  different  from  other  climb- 
ing trees  and  plants,  but  the  way  the  matador  sets  about  it  is  peculiar,  and 
produces  certainly  a  disagreeable  impression.  It  springs  up  close  to  the 
tree  on  which  it  intends  to  fix  itself,  and  the  wood  of  its  stem  grows  by 
spreading  itself  like  a  plastic  mould  over  one  side  of  the  trunk  of  its  sup- 
porter. It  then  puts  forth,  from  each  side,  an  arm-like  branch,  which 
grows  rapidly,  and  looks  as  though  a  stream  of  sap  were  flowing  and 
hardening  as  it  went.  This  adheres  closely  to  the  trunk  of  the  victim, 
.  and  the  two  arms  meet  on  the  opposite  side  and  blend  together.  These 
arms  are  put  forth  at  somewhat  regular  intervals  in  mounting  upwards, 
and  the  victim,  when  its  strangler  is  full  grown,  becomes  tightly  clasped 
by  a  number  of  inflexible  rings.  These  rings  gradually  grow  larger  as 
the  murderer  flourishes,  rearing  its  crown  of  foliage  to  the  sky  mingled 
with  that  of  its  neighbour,  and  in  course  of  time  they  kill  it  by  stopping 
the  flow  of  its  sap.  The  strange  spectacle  then  remains  of  the  selfish 
parasite  clasping  in  its  arms  the  lifeless  and  decaying  body  of  its  victim, 
which  had  been  a  help  to  its  own  growth.  Its  ends  have  been  served — 
it  has  flowered  and  fruited,  reproduced  and  disseminated  its  kind ;  and 
now,  when  the  dead  trunk  moulders  away,  its  own  end  approaches ;  its 
support  is  gone,  and  itself  also  falls." 

The  Murderer  Sipo  merely  exhibits,  in  a  more  conspicuous  manner  than 
usual,  the  struggle  which  necessarily  exists  amongst  vegetable  forms  in  these 
crowded  forests,  where  individual  is  competing  with  individual  and  species 
with  species,  all  striving  to  reach  light  and  air  in  order  to  unfold  thdr 
leaves  and  perfect  their  organs  of  fructification.  All  species  entail  in  their 
successful  struggles  the  injury  or  destruction  of  many  of  their  neighbours 
or  supporters,  but  the  process  is  not  in  others  so  speaking  to  the  eye  as  it 
18  in  the  case  of  the  matador.  The  efforts  to  spread  their  roots  are  as 
atrenuoua  in  some  plants  and  trees  as  the  struggle  to  mount  upwards  is  in 
others.  From  these  apparent  strivings  result  the  buttressed  stems,  the 
dangling  air  roots,  and  other  similar  phenomena. 

The  impenetrability  of  primeval  forests,  their  non-adaptation  to  die 
human  species,  and  the  rivalry  of  vegetation,  are  not  their  only  almost 
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peculiar  and  certainly  striking  phenomena.  The  climbing  character  of 
the  plants  and  animals  is  equally  remarkable.  The  tendency  to  climb, 
forced  upon  specific  creations  by  the  necessities  of  circumstance — the 
getting  up  in  so  dense  a  vegetation  to  light  and  air — is  peculiarly  attested 
by  the  fact  that  the  climbing  trees  do  not  form  any  particular  family  or 
genus.  There  is  no  order  of  plants  ^hose  especial  habit  is  to  climb,  but 
species  of  many  and  of  the  most  diverse  families,  the  bulk  of  whose 
members  are  not  climbers,  seem  to  have  been  driven  by  circumstances  to 
adopt  this  habit.  The  orders  Leguminosae,  the  Gnttiferae,  Bignoniacese, 
Moraceae,  and  others,  furnish  the  greater  number.  There  is  even  a  climb- 
ing genus  of  palms  (Desmoncus),  the  species  of  which  are  called,  in  the 
Tupi  language,  Jacitara.  These  have  slender,  thickly  spined,  and  flexuous 
stems,  which  twine  about  the  taller  trees  from  one  to  the  other,  and  grow 
to  an  incredible  length.  The  leaves,  which  have  the  ordinary  pinnate 
shape  characteristic  of  the  family,  are  emitted  from  the  stems  at  long 
intervals,  instead  of  being  collected  into  a  dense  crown,  and  have  at  their 
tips  a  number  of  long  recurved  spines.  These  structures  are  excellent 
contrivances  to  enable  the  trees  to  secure  themselves  by  in  climbing;  but 
they  are  a  great  nuisance  to  the  traveller,  for  they  sometimes  hang  over 
the  pathway  and  catch  the  hat  or  clothes,  dragging  off  the  one  or  tear- 
ing the  other  as  he  passes.  The  trees  that  do  not  climb  are  for  the  same 
reasons  exceedingly  tall,  and  their  trunks  are  everywhere  linked  together 
by  the  woody  flexible  stems  of  climbing  and  creeping  trees,  whose  foliage 
is  far  away  above,  mingled  with  that  of  the  taller  independent  trees.  Some 
are  twisted  in  strands,  like  cables,  others  have  thick  stems  contorted  in 
every  variety  of  shape,  entwining,  snake-like,  round  the  tree  trunks,  or 
forming  gigantic  loops  and  coils  among  the  larger  branches ;  others, 
again,  are  of  zig-zag  shape,  or  indented  like  the  steps  of  a  staircase, 
sweeping  from  the  ground  to  a  giddy  height. 

The  very  general  tendency  of  the  animals  that  dwell  in  primeval  forests 
to  become  cHmbers  is  as  remarkable  as  in  the  plants.  It  must  be  premised 
that  the  amount  and  variety  of  life  in  the  primeval  forests  is  much  smaller 
than  would,  a  priori^  be  expected.  There  is  a  certain  number  of  mammals, 
birds,  and  reptiles,  but  they  are  widely  scattered,  and  all  excessively  shy 
of  man.  The  region  is  so  extensive  and  uniform  in  the  forest  clothing 
of  its  surface,  that  it  is  only  at  long  intervals  that  animals  are  seen  iu 
abundance  when  some  particular  spot  is  found  which  is  more  attractive 
than  others.  Brazil,  moreover,  is  throughout  poor  in  terrestrial  mammals, 
and  the  species  are  of  small  size ;  they  do  not,  therefore,  form  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  its  forests.  The  huntsman  would  be  disappointed  who 
expected  to  find  there  flocks  of  animals  similar  to  the  buffalo  herds  of 
North  America,  or  the  swarms  of  antelopes  and  herds  of  ponderous 
pachyderms  of  Southern  Africa.  The  largest  and  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  Brazilian  mammal  fauna  is  also  arboreal  in  its  habits.  All  the 
Amazonian,  and,  in  fact,  all  South  American  monkeys,  are  climbers. 
There  is  no  group  answering  to  the  baboons  of  the  Old  World  which  live 
on  the  ground.  The  most  intensely  arboreal  animals  in  the  world  ar«  the 
South  American  monkeys  of  the  family  Cebidae,  many  of  which  have  a 
fifth  hand  for  climbing  in  their  prehensile  tails,  adapted  for  this  function 
by  their  strong  muscular  development,  and  the  naked  palms  under  their 
tips.    A  genus  of  plantigrade  camivora,  allied  to  the  bears  (Cerooleptes), 
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found  only  in  the  Amazonian  forests,  is  entirely  arboreal^  and  has  a  long 
flexible  tail  like  that  of  certain  monkeys.  Even  the  gallinaceous  birds  of 
the  country — the  representatives  of  the  fowls  and  pheasants  of  Asia  and 
■  Africa — are  all  adapted  by  the  position  of  the  toes  to  perch  on  trees,  and 
it  is  only  on  trees,  at  a  great  height,  that  they  are  to  be  seen.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  genera  and  species  of  the  Geodephaga,  or  carnivorous  ground 
beetles,  are  also  in  these  forest  regions  fitted  by  the  structure  of  their 
feet  to  live  exclusively  on  the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees.  This,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bates,  who  adopts  the  Darwinian  theory,  would  seem  to  teach 
us  that  the  South  American  fauna  has  been  slowly  adapted  to  a  forest 
life,  and,  therefore,  that  extensive  forests  must  have  always  existed  since 
the  region  was  first  peopled  by  mammalia. 

Even  reptiles  antl  insects  do  not  abound  in  primeval  forests  so  much  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  A  stranger  is,  at  first,  afraid  in  these 
swampy  shades  of  treading  at  each  step  on  some  venomous  reptile.  £ut, 
although  numerous  in  places,  they  are  by  no  means  so  generally,  and 
then  they  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  non-venomous  genera.  Our 
traveller  got  for  a  few  moments  once  completely  entangled  in  the  folds 
of  a  snake — a  wonderfully  slender  kind,  being  nearly  six  feet  in  lengthy 
and  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  its  broadest  part  It  was 
a  species  of  dryophis.  The  hideous  sucurugu,  or  water-boa  (Eunectes 
murinus),  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  forest  snakes,  save  the  more 
poisonous  kinds,  as  the  javaraca  (Craspedocephalus  atrox),  and  will  often 
attack  man.  Boas  are  so  common  in  the  wet  season  as  to  be  killed  even 
in  the  streets  of  Para.  Amongst  the  more  common  and  most  curious 
snakes  are  the  Amphisboenae,  an  innocuous  genus,  allied  to  the  slow-worm 
of  Europe,  and  which  lives  in  the  subterranean  chambers  of  the  saiiba 
ant.  The  natives  call  it,  as  the  Orientals  would  do,  Mai  das  Saiibas,  "  the 
mother  of  ants." 

The  primeval  forest  is  also,  for  the  most  part,  free  from  mosquitoes  and 
other  insect  pests.  It  is  this  that,  with  the  endless  diversity,  the  com- 
parative coolness  of  the  air,  the  varied  and  strange  forms  of  vegetation, 
and  even  the  solemn  gloom  and  silence,  combine  to  render  even  this 
wilderness  of  trees  and  lianas  attractive.  Such  places,  Mr.  Bates  re- 
marks, are  paradises  to  a  naturalist,  and  if  he  be  of  a  cont^nplative  turn, 
there  is  no  situation  more  favourable  for  his  indulging  this  tendency. 
There  is  something  in  a  tropical  forest  akin  to  the  ocean  (Humboldt  had 
made  the  same  remark  before)  in  its  effects  on  the  mind.  Man  feels  so 
completely  his  insignificance  there,  and  the  vastness  of  nature. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  appearance  of  things  in  the  low 
ground,  by  conceiving  a  vegetation  like  that  of  the  great  palm-house  at 
Kew  spread  over  a  large  tract  of  swampy  ground,  but  he  must  fancy  it 
mingled  with  large  exogenous  trees,  similar  to  our  oaks  and  elms,  covered 
with  creepers  and  parasites,  and  figure  to  himself  the  ground  encumbered 
with  fallen  and  rotten  trunks^ branches,  and  leaves;  the  whole  illuminated 
hy  a  glowing  vertical  sun,  and  reeking  with  moisture. 

This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  great  extent  of  the  primeval 
forests — that  which  is  truly  geographical  in  importance,  and  which 
stretches  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  some  directions  without  a  break. 
The  land  is  there  more  elevated  and  undulating ;  the  many  swamp  plants, 
with  th^  long  and  broad  leaves,  are  wanting ;  there  is  less  underwood, 
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and  the  trees  are  wider  apart.  The  general  run  of  these  trees  have  not 
remarkably  thick  stems ;  the  great  and  uniform  height  to  which  they 
grow  without  emitting  a  branch,  is  a  much  more  noticeable  feature  than 
their  thickness,  but  at  intervals  a  veritable  giant  towers  up.  Only  one 
of  these  monstrous  trees  can  grow  within  a  given  space  ;  it  monopolises 
the  domain,  and  none  but  individuals  of  much  inferior  size  can  find  a 
footing  near  it.  The  cylindrical  trunks  of  these  larger  trees  are  gene- 
rally about  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  circumference.  Von  Martins 
mentions  having  measured  trees  in  the  Para  district  which  were  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  in  girth  at  the  point  where  they  become  cylindrical.  The 
height  of  the  vast  column-like  stems  is  not  less  than  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  ground  to  their  lowest  branch.  The  total  height  of  these  trees, 
stem  and  crown  together,  may  be  estimated  at  from  a  hundred  and  eighty 
to  two  hundred  feet,  and  where  one  of  them  stands,  the  vast  dome  of 
foliage  rises  above  the  other  forest  trees  as  a  domed  cathedral  does 
above  the  other  buildings  in  a  city.  The  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  forest, 
perched  on  these  domes,  are  completely  out  of  reach  of  an  ordinary 
fowling-piece. 

A  very  remarkable  feature  in  these  trees  is  the  growth  of  buttress- 
shaped  projections  around  the  lower  part  of  their  stems.  The  spaces  be- 
tween these  buttresses,  which  are  generally  thin  walls  of  wood,  form 
spacious  chambers,  and  may  be  compared  to  stalls  in  a  stable :  some  of 
them  are  large  enough  to  hold  half  a  dozen  persons.  The  purpose  of 
these  structures  is  as  obvious,  at  the  first  glance,  as  that  of  the  similar 
props  of  brickwork  which  support  a  high  wall.  They  are  not  peculiar  to 
one  species,  but  are  common  to  most  of  the  larger  forest  trees.  Their 
nature  and  manner  of  growth  are  explained  when  a  series  of  young  trees 
of  difierent  ages  is  examined.  It  is  then  seen  that  they  are  the  roots 
which  have  raised  themselves  ridge-like  out  of  the  earth  ;  gprowing  gra- 
dually upwards  as  the  increasing  height  of  the  tree  required  augmented 
support.  Thus  they  are  plainly  intended  to  sustain  the  massive  crown 
and  trunk  in  these  crowded  forests,  where  lateral  growth  of  the  roots  in 
the  earth  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  multitude  of  competitors. 

Many  of  the  woody  lianas  suspended  from  trees,  it  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served, are  not  climbers,  but  the  air  roots  of  epiphytous  plants  ( Aroides), 
whose  home  is  at  the  top  of  the  forest,  in  the  air,  and  has  na  conn^doa 
with  the  soil  below — a  forest  above  a  forest.  The  epiphytes  sit  on  the 
strong  boughs  of  the  trees  above,  and  hang  down  straight  as  plumb-lifies. 
Some  are  suspended  singly,  others  in  leashes;  some  reach  halfway  to  the 
ground,  and  others  touch  it,  ultimately,  and  then  strike  their  rootlets 
into  the  ground. 

The  underwood  of  the  primeval  forest  varies  much  in  different  pkces ; 
at  times  it  is  composed  mainly  of  younger  trees  of  the  same  species  as 
their  taller  parents  ;  at  others,  of  palms  of  many  species,  some  of  them 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height ;  others  small  and  delicate,  with  stems  flo 
thicker  than  a  finger ;  then,  again,  of  a  most  varied  brushwood,  or  ei 
striving  interlacing  climbing  lianas.  Tree  ferns  belong  more  to  hilly 
regions  and  to  the  forests  of  the  Upper  Amazons.  Of  flowers  th«re  aie 
few.  Orchids  are  very  rare  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  low  hinds,  and 
what  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  there  are,  are  inconspicuous.  Flower- 
firequentiDg  insects  are,  in  consequence,  also  rare  in  tiie  forest.    The 
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forest  bees,  belonging  to  the  genera  Melipona  and  Euglossa,  are  more 
frequently  seen  feeding  on  the  sweet  sap  which  exudes  from  the  trees,  or 
on  the  excrement  of  birds  on  leaves,  than  on  flowers. 

The  annua],  periodical,  and  diurnal  cycle  of  phenomena,  in  the  primeval 
forest,  are  all  worthy  of  notice.  As  in  all  intertropical  regions,  the  season 
is  pretty  nearly  always  the  same,  and  there  is  no  winter  and  summer ;  the 
periodical  phenomena  of  plants  and  animals  do  not  take  place  at  about  the 
same  time  in  all  species,  or  in  the  individuals  of  any  given  species,  as  they 
4o  in  temperate  countries.  Of  course  there  is  no  hybernation,  nor,  as 
the  dry  season  is  not  excessive,  is  there  any  estivation,  as  in  some  tropical 
countries.  Plants  do  not  flower  or  shed  their  leaves,  nor  do  birds  moult, 
pair,  or  breed  simultaneously.  In  Europe,  a  woodland  scene  has  its 
spring,  its  summer,  its  autumnal,  and  its  winter  aspects.  In  the  equato- 
rial forests  the  aspect  is  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  every  day  in  the  year — a 
circumstance  which  imparts  additional  interest  to  the  diurnal  cycle  of 
phenomenal-budding,  flowering,  fruiting,  and  leaf-shedding,  are  always 
going  on  in  one  species  or  another.  The  activity  of  birds  and  insects 
proceeds  without  interruption,  each  species  having  its  own  separate  times. 
The  colonies  of  wasps,  for  instance,  do  not  die  off  annually,  leaving  only 
the  queens,  as  in  cold  climates ;  but  the  succession  of  generations  and 
colonies  goes  on  incessantly.  It  is  never  either  spring,  summer,  or 
autumn,  but  each  day  is  a  combination  of  all  three.  With  the  day  and 
night  always  of  equal  length,  the  atmospheric  disturbances  of  each  day 
neutralising  themselves  before  each  succeeding  mom ;  with  the  sun  in  i^ 
course  proceeding  midway  across  the  sky,  and  the  daily  temperature  the 
same  within  two  or  three  degrees  throughout  the  year,  how  grand  in  its 
perfect  equilibrium  and  simplicity  is  the  march  of  Nature  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances  1 

At  break  of  day  the  sky  is,  for  the  most  part,  cloudless.  The  ther- 
mometer ranges  from  72  to  73  deg.  Fahr.,  which  is  not  oppressive.  The 
heavy  dew,  or  the  previous  night's  rain,  which  lies  on  the  moist  foliage, 
is  quidcly  dissipated  by  the  glowing  sun,  which  rising  straight  out  of  the 
east,  mounts  rapidly  towards  the  zenith.  All  nature  is  refreshed,  new 
leaf  and  flower- buds  expanding  rapidly.  Some  mornings  a  single  tree 
will  appear  in  flower,  amidst  what  was  the  preceding  evening  a  uniform 
mass  of  green  forest — a  dome  of  blossom  suddenly  created  as  if  by  magic. 
The  birds  all  come  into  life  and  activity,  and  the  shrill  yelping  of  the 
toucans  makes  itself  more  especially  heard.  Small  flocks  of  parrots  takd 
to  wing,  appearing  in  distinct  relief  against  the  blue  sky,  always  two  by 
two,  chattering  to  each  other,  the  pairs  being  separated  by  regular  in* 
tervals ;  their  bright  colours,  liowever,  not  apparent  at  that  height.  The 
only  insects  that  appear  in  great  numbers  are  ants,  termites,  and  social 
wasps ;  and  in  the  open  grounds,  dragon-flies. 

The  heat  increases  rapidly  up  to  two  o'clock,  when  the  thermometer 

.  attains  an  average  of  from  92  to  93  deg.  Fahr.,  and  by  that  time  eveiy 

▼oioe  of  mammal  or  bird  is  hushed  ;  only  on  the  trees  the  harsh  whirr  of 

the  cicada  is  heard  at  intervals.     The  leaves,  which  were  so  moist  and 

■  fresh  in  eariy  morning,  become  lax  and  drooping ;  the  flowers  shed  their 

petals.     The  Indian  and  mulatto  inhabitants  of  the  open  palm*thatched 

bats  are  either  asleep  in  their  hammocks  or  seated  on  mats  in  the  shade, 

.  too  langaid  even  to  talk.  On  most  days  in  June  and  July  a  heavy  showar 
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falls,  somedmes  in  the  afternoon,  prodacing  a  most  welcome  coolness. 
The  approach  of  the  raiu-clouds  is  interesdng  to  observe.  First  the  cool 
aea-breeie,  which  commenced  to  blow  about  ten  o'clock,  and  whi<^  had 
increased  in  force  with  the  increasing  power  of  the  sun,  would  flag,  and 
finally  die  away.  The  heat  and  electric  tension  of  the  atmosphere  then 
becomes  almost  insupportable.  Languor  and  uneasiness  s^ae  on  eveiy 
one ;  even  the  deniiens  of  the  forest  betraying  it  by  their  motions.  White 
clouds  appear  in  the  east,  and  gather  into  cumuli,  with  an  increasmg 
blackness  along  their  lower  portions.  The  whole  eastern  horiaoa  becomes 
almost  suddenly  black,  and  this  spreads  upwards,  the  sun  at  length  be- 
coming obscured.  Then  the  rush  of  a  mighty  wind  b  heard  throng^  the 
forest,  swaying  the  tree-tops ;  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  bursts  forth,  then 
a  crash  of  thunder,  and  down  streams  the  deluging  rain.  Sndi  storms 
soon  cease,  leaving  bluish-blade  motionless  clouds  in  the  sky  until  night 
Meantime  all  nature  is  refreshed ;  but  heaps  of  flower  petals  and  fidlen 
leaves  are  seen  under  the  trees.  Towards  evening  life  revives  again,  and 
the  ringing  uproar  is  resumed  from  bush  and  tree.  The  following  mom* 
ing  the  sun  lises  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  so  the  cycle  is  completed ;  spring, 
summer,  and  autnnm,  as  it  were,  in  one  tropical  day.  The  days  are,  more 
or  less,  like  this  throughoat  the  year.  A  little  dil^renee  exists  between 
the  dry  and  wet  seasons ;  hot  generally  the  dry  season,  whidi  lasts  from 
July  to  December,  is  varied  with  showers,  and  the  wet  from  January  to 
Jnne,  with  sunny  days. 

We  olVen  read,  in  books  of  travels,  of  the  silence  and  gloom  of  the 
primeval  fewest.  They  are — Mr.  fiatcs  adds  his  testimony  to  the  fact— 
realities,  and  the  impression,  he  says^  deepens  on  a  longer  aeqnaintance. 
Tlw  few  sounds  of  binls  are  of  that  pensive  or  mysterious  character  wliidi 
intensifies  the  feelii^  of  solitude  rathnr  than  imparts  a  sense  of  life  and 
cheevfiifaiess.  Soneiimes,  in  the  midst  of  the  stillness,  a  sodden  yril  or 
scream  will  startle  one ;  this  cooiej  from  some  ddSnieelcss  fimit-eating 
animal,  which  is  poonced  upon  by  a  tiger-eat  or  stcaldrr  hoa-eoostricfcor. 
Mocning  and  evening  the  howhng  monkeys  make  a  most  feaifiil  and 
harrowing  noise*  under  which  it  is  difficnh  to  keep  up  one's  baoyancy  of 
spirit.  The  leehng  of  inhospitable  wildness,  whieh  the  finest  is  calmhtrd 
to  inspire^  is  inncascd  tenfoii  ander  this  fcaifui  npioar.  O&ea,  even  in 
the  sttU  hour  of  mid-day^  a  wdden  crash  will  be  heard,  icaoandii^  a£ff 
throngh  the  wUdemcss^  as  soose  great  hoo^  or  cncife  tree  &lls  to  the 
groond.  There  aicv  besides,  many  SMuads  which  it  is  impmirihk  to  ac- 
cowat  fi)r.     Mr«  Baifees  iMad  the  natives,  geQeraOy,  as  BMch  at  a  has  in 

dus  respect  as  hnaselE.     o j^- -I-j  r^  ^rinl  Viku  rhn  rlang  rf  r 

iron  bar  against  a  haid»  hellow  tree^  or  a  piercing  err  reads  ^e  air; 
^Mseare  not  repeo^ted,  and  the  saecce<hng  silence  tea^*  to  hc^htea  the 
annleasaat  iaipfossioa  which  they  aake  oa  the  miad. 

With  the  aatives  it  is  always  the  "^  Campca^^  the  wifid  ihm,  or  Spint 
of  ^  Femst,  whieh  prodeees  aU  noaes  thsy  are  andbk  so  srronat  fiir. 
Myths  aie  the  lade  dM«Nnes  whieh  manfriad>.la  the  iaiuMy  ef  kaoaledge, 
ia^ieat  to  exphaa  nalani  phifaraiiwni  TW  "^  CasufBa^'k  a  lataAaieas 
heiog>  whoso attiihattq  aie aaeefftHa^ fiv  ther varj  ■  ■  '  T in  to kicafifef. 
^\Biiliwm  he  b  described  »a  kiad  e£  oraa-ataa,  hekg  imeieJ  aith  hMg 
ihamf  haMr>  and  hviny  ia  trees.  At  oshars  heisssiki  tohasadoeeafak, 
sad TWh^  led  fiMa.    He  !«»  a  witir  aal  chikiRa, 
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known  to  come  down  to  the  ro^as  to  steal  the  mandioco.  "  At  one  time," 
Mr.  Bates  relates,  *'  I  had  a  Mameluco  (cross-breed)  youth  in  my  service, 
whose  head  was  full  of  the  legends  and  superstitions  of  the  country.  He 
always  went  with  me  into  the  forest ;  in  fact,  I  could  not  get  him  to  go 
alone,  and  whenever  we  heard  any  of  the  strange  noises  mentioned  above, 
he  used  to  tremble  with  fear.  He  would  crouch  down  behind  me,  and 
beg  of  me  to  turn  back.  He  became  easy  only  after  he  had  made  a 
charm  to  protect  us  from  the  Curupira.  For  this  purpose  he  took  a 
young  palm-leaf,  plaited  it,  and  formed  it  into  a  ring,  which  he  hung  to 
a  branch  on  our  track." 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  there  is  plenty,  in  the  contemplation  or 
exploration  of  the  primeval  forest,  to  counteract  any  unpleasant  impres- 
sion which  these  various  phenomena,  and  especially  the  reckless  energy 
of  the  vegetation,  might  produce.  There  is  the  incomparable  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  foliage,  the  vivid  colours,  the  richness  and  exuberance 
everywhere  displayed,  which  makes  the  richest  woodland  scenery  in 
northern  Europe  a  sterile  desert  in  comparison.  But  it  is  especially  the 
enjoyment  of  life  manifested  by  individual  existences  which  compensates 
for  the  destruction  and  pain  caused  by  the  inevitable  competition.  Al- 
though thb  competition  is  nowhere  more  active,  and  the  dangers  to 
which  each  individual  is  exposed  nowhere  more  numerous,  yet  nowhere  is 
this  enjoyment  more  vividly  displayed.  If  vegetation  had  feeling,  its 
vigorous  and  rapid  growth,  uninterrupted  by  the  cold  sleep  of  winter, 
would,  one  would  think,  be  productive  of  pleasure  to  its  individuals. 

In  animals,  the  mutual  competition  may  be  greater,  the  predacious 
species  more  constantly  on  the  alert  than  in  temperate  climates ;  but 
there  is,  at  the  same  time,  no  severe  periodical  struggle  with  inclement 
seasons.  In  sunny  nooks,  and  at  certain  seasons,  the  trees  and  the  air 
are  gay  with  birds  and  insects,  all  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  existence; 
the  warmth,  the  sunlight,  and  the  abundance  of  food  producing  their 
results  in  the  animation  and  sportiveness  of  the  beings  congregated 
togetlier.  We  ought  not  to  leave  out  of  sight,  too,  the  sexual  decora- 
tions— the  brilliant   colours  and   ornamentation   of  the  males,  which, 

•  although  existing  in  the  fauna  of  all  climates,  reach  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  tropics  than  elsewhere.  This  seems  to  point  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  pairing  seasons.  ''  I  think,"  Mr.  Bates  remarks  upon 
this,  *'  it  is  a  childish  notion  tltat  the  beauty  of  birds,  insects,  and  other 
creatures  is  given  to  please  the  human  eye.  A  little  observation  and 
reflection  show  that  this  cannot  be  the  case,  else  why  should  one  sex  only 
be  richly  ornamented,  the  other  clad  in  plain  drab  and  grey  ?  Surely, 
rich  plumage  and  song,  like  all  the  other  endowments  of  species,  are  given 
them  for  their  own  pleasure  and  advantage.  This,  if  true,  ought  to 
enlarge  our  ideas  of  the  inner  life  and  mutual  relations  of  our  humbler 
fellowcreatures." 

Such,  then,  are  the  main  and  leading  features  of  the  primeval  forest : 
The  impenetrability  of  this  **  foret  vierge"  par  excellence;  its  non-adapta- 
bility to  human  existence;  the  rivalry  of  vegetation ;  the  climbing  plants 
and  animals ;  the  few  insects,  and  especially  the  freedom  from  mosqui- 
toes ;  the  marsh  forest  as  contradistinguished  from  the  upland  forest ; 
the  colossal  trees  with  their  huge  buttresses  and  pendent  air-plants  (a 

.forest  oa  a  forest);  the  various  underwood  and  struggling  lianas;  the 
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absence  of  flowers;  the  unvarying  character  of  the  annual,  periodical, 
and  diurnal  cycle  of  phenomena ;  the  silence  and  the  gloom  brdcen  by 
mysterious  and  hitherto  unexplained  sounds ;  and  the  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment to  be  derived  from  the  beauty  and  variety,  richness  and  exuberance, 
and  the  vivid  sense  of  existence  with  which  all  living  creatures  are 
endowed. 

But  there  are  also  other  and  various  phenomena  which  belong  to  the 
details  of  the  same  extensive  regions,  and  which  enter  more  particularly 
into  a  narrative  of  local  explorations.  Mr.  Bates  arrived  with  Mr. 
Wallace  at  Para  on  the  28th  of  May,  1848.  This  city  is  hemmed  in  by 
the  perpetual  forest  on  all  sides  landwards,  but  the  white  buildings  roofed 
with  red  tiles,  the  numerous  towers  and  cupolas  of  churches  and  convents, 
the  crowns  of  palm-trees  reared  above  the  building,  all  sharply  defined 
against  the  clear  blue  sky,  give  an  appearance  of  lightness  and  cheerfal- 
ness  which  is  most  exhilarating.  There  are  also  picturesque  country- 
houses  to  be  seen  scattered  about,  half  buried  in  luxuriant  foliage.  On 
landing,  however,  the  hot,  moist-,  mouldy  air,  which  seemed  to  strike  from 
the  ground  and  walls,  reminded  our  explorer  of  the  atmosphere  of  the^ 
tropical  stoves  at  Kew.  The  merchants  and  shopkeepers  dwelt  in  taD, 
gloomy,  convent-looking  buildings  near  the  port ;  the  poorer  class,  Euro- 
peans, negroes,  and  Indians,  with  an  uncertain  mixture  of  the  three,  in 
houses  of  one  story  only,  of  an  irregular  and  mean  appearance.  Here, 
were  idle  soldiers,  dressed  in  shabby  uniforms,  carrying  their  muskets 
carelessly  over  their  arms ;  there,  were  priests,  and  negresses  with  red 
water-jars  on  their  heads,  and  sad-looking  Indian  women  canying  tiieir 
naked  children  astnde  on  their  hips.  Amongst  the  latter  were  several 
handsome  women,  dressed  in  a  slovenly  manner,  barefoot  or  shod  in  loose 
slippers,  but  wearing  richly  decorated  earrings,  and  round  their  neeks 
strings  of  very  large  gold  beads.  They  had  dark  expressive  eyes,  and 
remarkably  rich  heads  of  hair.  *'  It  was  a  mere  fancy,"  Mr.  Bates  says, 
**  but  I  thought  the  mingled  squalor,  luxuriance,  and  beauty  of  these 
women  were  pointedly  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  scene,  so  striking 
in  the  view  was  the  mixture  of  natural  riches  and  human  poverty." 

The  houses  were  mostly  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  signs  of  indo- 
lence and  neglect  were  everywhere  visible.  The  wooden  palings  which 
surrounded  the  weed-grown  gardens  were  strewn  about  broken  ;  and 
hogs,  goats,  and  ill-fed  poultry  wandered  in  and  out  through  the  gape. 
But  amidst  all,  and  compensating  every  defect,  in  the  eyes  of  a  nata- 
ralist,  rose  the  overpowering  beauty  of  the  vegetation.  Mangoes, 
oranges,  lemons,  dates,  palms,  bananas,  and  pine-apples  are  among  die 
common  fruits.  There  were  also  all  kinds  of  noises  by  day  and  by  night, 
cicadas,  crickets,  and  grasshoppers  rivalling  the  plaintive  hooting  of  tree- 
frogs.  This  uproar  of  life  never  ceases,  night  nor  day,  and  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  a  Brazilian  climate.  The  stranger  becomes  accustomed 
to  it  after  a  time ;  but  Mr.  Bates  says  that,  after  his  return  to  England, 
the  death-like  stillness  of  summer  days  in  the  country  appeared  to  him 
as  strange  as  the  ringing  uproar  did  on  his  first  arrival  at  Para. 

The  first  walks  were  naturally  directed  to  the  suburbs  otPara,  through 
avenues  of  silk  and  cotton  trees,  cocoa-nut  palms,  and  almond-trees. 
Much  was  found  to  interest  our  naturalists  in  their  first  explorations,  the 
more  especially  as  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  differed  widdy  vx 
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ihe  open  country  from  what  are  met  with  in  the  dense  primeval  forests. 
Parroqoets,  humming-birds,  vultures,  flycatchers,  finches,  ant-thrushes^ 
tanaeers^  japirus,  and  other  birds  abounded.  The  tanagers  represent 
our  nouse  sparrows.  Geckos  and  other  lizards  are  met  with  at  every 
step.  The  gardens  afforded  fine  sfaowy  butterflies  and  other  insects. 
The  most  remarkable  and  obnoxious  of  this  tribe  were,  however,  the 
ants.  Of  these,  two  species  make  themselves  more  particnlariy  ob- 
noxious. One  of  these  is  a  giant,  an  indi  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and 
stout  in  proportion.  The  other  is  the  saiiba — the  pest  of  Branl — whose 
underground  abodes  are  very  extensive.  The  Rev.  H.  Clark  has  related 
that  the  saiiba  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  excavated  a  tunnel  under  the  bed 
of  the  river  Parahyba,  at  a  place  where  it  is  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at 
London-bridge.  These  are  the  Brunels  of  the  insect  world.  Besides 
injuring  and  destroying  young  trees,  the  saiiba  ant  is  most  troublesome 
to  the  inhabitants,  from  its  habit  of  plundering  the  stores  of  provisions  in 
houses  at  night. 

Mr.  Bates  speaks  of  Para— albeit  a  tropical  city — as  very  healthy. 
English  residents,  who  had  been  established  there  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
looked  almost  as  fresh  in  colour  as  if  they  had  never  left  their  native 
country.  "  The  equable  temperature,  the  perpetual  verdure,  the  coolness 
of  the  dry  season  when  the  sun's  heat  is  tempered  by  the  strong  sea- 
hreeaes,  and  the  moderation  of  the  periodical  rains,  make,"  he  says,  '*  the 
climate  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  It  is,  how- 
ever, exposed  to  fearful  attocks  of  epidemics. 

The  original  Indian  tribes  of  the  district  are  now  either  civilised,  or 
have  amalgamated  with  the  white  and  negro  immigrants.  Their  distin- 
g^uishing  tribal  names  have  long  been  forgotten,  and  the  race  bears  now 
the  general  appellation  of  Tapuyo,  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
names  of  the  ancient  Tupinambas.  The  Indians  of  the  interior,  still  re- 
maining in  the  savage  state,  are  called  by  the  Brazilians,  Indios  or 
Gentios  (heathens).  All  the  semi-civilised  Tapuyos  speak  the  Lingoa 
Geral — a  language  adapted  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  from  the  original 
idiom  of  the  Tupinambas.  The  language  of  the  Guaranis,  living  on  the 
Paraguay,  is  a  dialect  of  it,  and  hence  it  is  called  by  philologists  the 
Tupi-Gruarani  language ;  printed  grammars  of  it  are  always  on  sale  at. 
the  shops  of  tlie  Para  booksellers.  The  fcKit  of  one  language  having  been 
8p<^en  over  so  wide  an  extent  of  country  as  that  from  the  Amazons  to 
Paraguay,  is  quite  an  isolated  one,  and  points  to  considerable  migrations 
of  the  Indian  tribes  in  former  times.  At  present  the  languages  spoken 
by  neighbouring  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  interior  rivers  are  totally  dis- 
tinct ;  on  the  Juara,  even,  scattered  hordes  belonging  to  the  same  tribe 
are  not  able  to  understand  each  othor. 

The  mixed  breeds,  which  now  form,  probably,  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  the  province  of  Para,  have  each  a  distinguishing  name. 
Mamelttco  denotes  the  ofBspring  of  White  with  Indian ;  Mulatto,  that  of 
White  with  Negro;  Cafuzo,  the  mixture  of  the  Indian  and  Negro ;  Curi- 
booo,  the  cross  between  the  Cafuzo  and  the  Indian ;  Xibaro,  that  between 
the  Cafuzo  and  Negro.  These  crosses  are  seldom,  however,  well  demar- 
cated, and  all  shades  of  colour  exbt ;  the  names  are  generally  only 
applied  approximatively.  The  term  Creole  is  confined  to  negroes  bom 
in  the  country.     Trade  and  planting  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
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whites,  the  half-breeds  constitute  the  traders,  the  negroes  the  field 
labourers  and  porters,  the  Indians  the  watermen.  Amusingly  enough^ 
there  are  Gallegos,  or  Gallican  water-carriers,  in  Para,  as  well  as  in 
Oporto  and  Lisbon. 

The  semi-aquatic  life  of  the  people  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  country.  The  montaria,  or  boat  of  five  planks,  takes  the 
place  of  the  horse,  mule,  or  camel  of  other  regions.  Almost  every  fiimily 
has  also  an  igarite,  or  canoe,  with  masts  and  cabin.  Our  traveller's  first 
experiences  with  the  montaria  was  not  happy.  He  got  upset,  and  had 
to  run  about  naked  whilst  his  clothes  were  being  dried  on  a  bush.  Mar- 
mosets, a  family  of  monkeys,  small  in  size,  and  more  like  squirrels  than 
true  monkeys  in  their  manner  of  climbing,  are  common  in  Para,  and  are 
often  seen  in  a  tame  state  in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  Many  other 
species  of  monkeys  are  also  kept  tame.  We  have  seen  a  French  sketch 
of  Para  which  has  a  monkey  at  every  door. 

In  August,  1848,  Messrs.  Bates  and  Wallace  started  on  an  excursion 
up  the  Tocantins,  a  vast  tributary  to  the  Para  river,  which  is  ten  miles 
in  breadth  at  its  mouth,  and  has  been  compared  by  Prince  Adalbert  of 
Prussia  to  the  Ganges.  Unfortunatel}',  the  utility  of  this  fine  stream  is 
impaired  by  the  numerous  obstructions  to  its  navigation  in  the  shape  of 
cataracts  and  rapids,  which  commence  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  Cameta — a  town  of  some  importance,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  some  twenty  miles  from  its  embouchure.  The 
river  at  that  place  is  only  five  miles  in  width,  and  the  broad  expanse  of 
dark  green  waters  is  studded  with  low,  palm-clad  islands.  There  are 
towns,  villages,  and  large  planters'  establishments  along  the  banks.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mamelucos,  showing  that  the  mixed  race  thrives 
best  in  this  climate,  and  they  lead  an  easy,  lounging,  semi-arophibious 
kind  of  life.  There  is,  says  Mr.  Bates,  a  free,  familiar,  pro  bono  publico 
style  of  living  in  these  small  places,  which  requires  some  time  for  a 
European  to  ^11  into.  People  walk  in  and  out  of  the  houses  as  they 
please.  There  is,  however,  a  more  secluded  apartment,  where  the  female 
members  of  the  families  reside.  These  Mamelucos  are,  however,  by  no 
means  ignorant,  and  there  is  many  a  classical  library  in  the  mud-plastered 
and  palm-thatched  huts  on  the  banks  of  the  Tocantins.  Higher  up  the  river 
they  met  with  families  of  tawny  white  Mamelucos  encamped  in  the  woods, 
to  enjoy  the  cooler  air  and  fresh  fish.  When  we  say  encamped,  their 
hammocks  were  slung  between  the  tree  trunks,  and  the  litter  of  a 
numerous  household  lay  scattered  about.  They  had  even  their  pet 
animals  with  them,  and  they  pic-nic  thus  for  three  months  at  a  time,  the 
men  hunting  and  fishing  for  the  day's  wants.  On  the  16th  of  September 
our  travellers  arrived  at  the  first  rapids,  beyond  which  the  river  became 
again  broad  (it  was  about  a  mile  at  the  rapids)  and  deep,  and  the  scenery 
was  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  They  persevered  up  to  the  second  falls  at 
Arroyos,  where  the  bed  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  wide,  is  strewn  with 
blocks  of  various  sizes,  and  the  wildness  of  the  scene  added  to  the  roar  of 
the  rapids  was  very  impressive.  The  descent  by  which  they  exchanged 
the  dry  atmosphere,  limpid  waters,  and  varied  scenery  of  the  upper 
river,  for  the  humid  fiat  region  of  the  Amazons  valley,  was  efiected 
without  any  particular  incidents.  One  day,  when  they  were  running 
their  montaria  to  a  landing-place,  they  saw  a  large  serpent  on  the  trees 
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overhead ;  the  boat  was  stopped  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  the  reptile 
brought  down  with  a  charge  of  shot  At  the  mouth  of  the  TocantinSi 
numbers  of  fresh-water  dolphins  were  rolling  about  in  shoaly  places. 
There  were  two  species :  one,  the  Tucuxi,  rises  horizontally,  showing 
£rst  its  back  fin,  draws  an  inspiration,  and  then  dives  gently  down,  head- 
foremost ;  the  other,  the  Bouto,  or  porpoise,  rises  with  its  head  upwards, 
it  then  blows,  and  immediately  afterwards  dips,  head  downwards,  its  back 
curving  over.  It  seems  thus  to  pitch  head  over  heels.  There  is  nothing 
that  speaks  more  eloquently  of  the  vast  size  of  the  ^^  Queen  of  [Rivers'* 
than  the  presence  of  these  fresh-water  dolphins  and  porpoiies.  Both 
species  are  exceedingly  numerous  throughout  the  Amazons  and  its  larger 
tributaries,  but  they  ai'e  nowhere  more  plentiful  than  in  the  shoaly  water 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tocantins,  especially  in  the  dry  season.  In  the 
Upper  Amazons,  a  third  pale  flesh-coloured  species  is  also  abundant. 
With  the  exception  of  a  species  found  in  the  Ganges,  all  other  varieties 
of  dolphin  and  porpoises  inhabit  exclusively  the  sea.  In  the  broader 
parts  of  the  Amazons,  from  its  mouth  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles  in  the  interim,  one  or  other  of  the  three  kinds  here  mentioned  are 
always  heard  rolling,  blowing,  and  snorting,  especially  at  night,  and 
these  noises  contribute  much  to  the  impression  of  sea-wide  vastness  and 
desolation  which  haunts  the  traveller.  Besides  dolphins,  porpoises,  river 
cows,  and  anacondas  in  the  water,  frigate  birds  and  fluviatile  gulls  and 
terns  in  the  ur  are  characteristic  of  the  same  great  river.  Flocks  of  the 
former  were  seen  on  the  Tocantins  hovering  above  at  an  immense 
height 

Mr.  Bates  stayed  some  time,  at  an  after  period,  at  Cameto,  the  chief 
produce  of  which  are  cacao,  india-rubber,  and  Brazil  nuts,  and  the  popu- 
lation about  five  thousand.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  wholly  of  a 
hybrid  natuve.  The  Portuguese  settlers  were  nearly  all  males,  the  Indian 
women  were  good-looking,  and  made  excellent  wives;  so  the  natural 
result  has  been,  in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  a  complete  blending  of  the 
two  races.  The  lower  classes  are  as  indolent  and  sensual  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  province,  a  moral  condition  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  a 
country  where  perpetual  summer  reigns,  and  where  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  so  easily  obtained.  But  they  are  light-hearted,  quick-witted,  commu- 
nicative, and  hospitable.  The  forest  here  is  traversed  by  several  broad 
roads,  which  pass  generally  under  shade,  and  part  of  the  way  through 
groves  of  coffee  and  orange-trees,  fragrant  plantations  of  cacao,  and  tracts 
of  second-growth  woods.  The  houses  along  these  beautiful  roads  belong 
chiefly  to  Mameluco,  mulatto,  and  Indian  families,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  plantation.  Besides  the  main  roads,  there  are  endless  by-paths  which 
thread  the  forest,  and  communicate  with  isolated  houses.  Along  these 
the  traveller  may  wander  day  after  day  without  leaving  the  shade,  and 
everywhere  meet  with  cheerful,  simple,  and  hospitable  people. 

Mr.  Bates  had  an  opportunity  here  of  verifying  a  fact  in  natural  history 
which  has  been  doubted.  He  detected  a  large  hairy  spider  in  the  act  of 
disposing  of  two  small  birds — finches-— which  he  had  caught  in  his  dense 
white  web.  The  hairs  with  which  these  bird-killing  spiders  are  clothed 
come  off  when  touched,  and  cause  a  peculiar,  and  our  author  says  from 
sad  experience,  an  almost  maddening  irritation.  One  day  he  saw  some 
children  with  one  of  these  monster  spiders  secured  by  a  cord  round  its 
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waist,  by  which  they  were  leading  it  about  the  house  as  they  would  a 
dog !  There  were  only  two  monkeys  near  Cameta :  the  Pithecia  satana^ 
a  large  species,  clothed  with  long  brownish  black  hair,  and  the  tiny  white 
and  rare  Midas  argentatus,  which,  running  along  a  branch,  looked  like 
white  kittens.  There  were  plenty  of  humming-birds ;  and  Mr.  Bates  says 
there  was  no  need  for  poets  to  invent  elves  and  gnomes  whilst  Nature 
furnishes  us  with  such  marvellous  little  sprites  ready  to  hand. 

Among  other  excursions  made  in  the  province  of  Para  was  one  to 
Caripi,  a  Scotch  gentleman's  establishment  in  a  region  once  the  centre  of 
flourishing  estates,  but  which  have  now  relapsed  into  forest  in  consequence 
of  the  scarcity  of  labour  and  diminished  enterprise.  Mr.  Bates  was  mxuk 
troubled  here  with  blood- sucking  bats,  which  got  into  his  hammock  and 
bit  him  on  his  hip.  A  feline  animal  called  the  Sassu-arana,  or  £ELlse  deer, 
from  its  colour,  was  also  met  with  at  this  spot.  The  great  ant-eater  was 
likewise  not  uncommon.  It  was  killed  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  whi<^  is 
something  like  goose  in  flavour ;  sometimes,  however,  it  would  in  its  turn 
nearly  kill  the  dogs  that  hunted  it.  It  seems  a  pity  to  destroy  this  useful 
animal,  where  the  ants  are  the  pests  of  the  country.  There  are  at  least 
four  species,  two  of  which  are  very  small,  and  essentially  arboreal.  The 
great  banded  and  maned  ant-eater  is  the  only  ground  species,  just  as  the 
megatherium  was  the  only  ground  species  of  the  allied  g^up  of  sloths, 
which  are  still  more  exclusively  South  American  forms  than  ant^«aters» 
Humming-birds  abounded  in  the  orange-groves,  and  Mr.  Bates  several 
times  shot  by  mistake  a  bird  hawk-moth  instead  of  a  bird.  It  was  only 
after  many  days'  experience,  he  says,  that  he  learnt  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other  when  on  the  wing.  This  resemblance,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  curious  illustration  in  Mr.  Bates's  work,  has  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  natives,  all  of  whom,  even  educated  whites,  firmly  believe  that  one 
is  transmutable  into  the  other.  The  resemblance  is  certainly  remarkable ; 
but  there  is  nothing  more  in  it.  The  analogy  between  the  two  creatures 
has  been  brought  about,  probably,  by  the  similarity  of  their  habits — bodi 
poising  themselves  before  a  flower  whilst  probing  it  with  their  proboscis. 
Mr.  Gould  relates  that  he  once  had  a  stormy  altercation  with  an  English 
gentleman,  who  affirmed  that  humming-birds  were  found  in  England,  for 
he  had  seen  one  flying  in  Devonshire  ;  meaning  thereby  the  humming^ 
bird  hawk-moth,  of  which  we  have  one  well-known  indigenous  species. 

Snakes  abounded  in  this  region ;  many  of  the  species  were  arboreid, 
and  sometimes  looked  like  the  flexuous  stem  of  a  creeping  plant  endowed 
with  life,  and  threading  its  way  amongst  the  leaves  and  branches — ani* 
mated  lianas.  It  was  rather  alarming,  in  entomologising  about  the 
trunks  of  trees,  to  suddenly  encounter,  on  turning  round,  a  pair  of  glittep^ 
ing  eyes  and  a  forked  tongue  within  a  few  inches  of  one's  head.  Water- 
snakes  will  also  sometimes  take  the  bait  intended  for  a  flsh,  and  the 
Amazonian  angler  oflien  brings  an  unwelcome  visitor  to  the  surface.  The 
extraction  of  the  hook,  which  is  generally  swallowed,  as  with  an  eel,  is 
an  operation  that  is,  we  suppose,  left  to  some  bystander. 

A  curious  question  in  connexion  with  the  acchmatisation  and  domestica- 
tion of  animals — a  subject  which  occupies  the  attention  of  Europe,  as  vdl 
as  of  Australia  and  other  countries,  in  the  present  day — presented  itself  at 
Murucupi,  a  creek  where  Indians  and  half-breeds  had  lived  for  many 
generations  in  perfect  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  place  being' 
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Utile  known  or  frequented.  The  spot  is  described,  as  far  as  scenery  is 
concerned,  as  exquisitely  beautiful.  Then,  again,  the  inhabitants  had 
groves  of  bananas,  mangoes,  cotton,  palm-trees,  papaws,  coffee,  and  sugar. 
They  had  also  plots  of  Mandisca  and  Indian  corn.  But  animal  food  is 
as  much  a  necessary  of  life  in  this  exhausting  climate  as  it  is  in  Europe. 
Now  these  people  nave  no  idea  of  securing  a  constant  supply  of  meat  by 
keeping  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs,  nor  is  there  any  lack  of  tameable  animals 
fit  for  human  food  in  the  Amazonian  forests.  There  are  the  tapir,  the 
paca,  the  cutia,  and  the  curassow  turkeys;  but  the  management  of 
domestic  animals  is  unsuited  to  their  tastes,  and  such,  says  Mr.  Bates,  is 
the  inflexibility  of  organisation  in  the  red  man,  and  by  inheritance  from 
Indians  also  in  half-breeds,  that  the  habit  seems  impossible  to  be  acquired 
by  them,  although  they  show  great  aptitude  in  other  respects  for  civilised 
life.  Thus  they  continue  to  be  fishers  and  hunters,  despite  the  fatigue 
and  uncertainty  of  the  process ;  and  this  inveterate  instinct  is  far  more 
opposed  to  their  progress  in  civilisation  than  the  more  imaginary  one  of 
their  competition  with  an  excessive  vegetation. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  rainy  season  there  was  a  tremendous  uproar 
—tree-frogs,  crickets,  goat-suckers,  and  owls,  all  joining  to  perform  a 
deafening  concert.  The  croaking  and  hooting  of  frogs  was  so  loud  that 
they  could  not  hear  one  anotlier's  voices  within  doors.  Ants  and  termites 
came  forth  in  the  winged  state  next  day.  Mr.  Bates  retreated  to  Para, 
under  these  adverse  circumstances,  and  began  to  prepare  for  an  expedition 
up  the  Amazons.  At  this  epoch  (1849)  steamers  had  not  been  intro- 
duced, and  nearly  all  communication  with  the  interior  was  by  means  of 
sailing-vessels,  and  the  voyage,  made  in  this  way,  was  tedious  in  the  ex- 
treme. When  the  regular  east  wind  blew — the  "  vento  gerae,"  or  trado 
wind  of  the  Amazons — sailing-vessels  could  get  along  very  well ;  but 
when  this  failed,  they  were  obliged  to  remain,  sometimes  many  days 
together,  anchored  near  the  shore,  or  progress  laboriously  by  means  of 
the  "  espia."  This,  where  the  density  of  vegetation  put  tracking  out  of 
the  question^  was  accomplished  by  sending  forward  a  cable  by  a  montaria, 
which  was  secured  to  a  tree  or  bough,  and  the  vessel  hauled  up,  and  so 
on,  repeating  the  process.  Anything  more  tedious  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  Mr.  Bates  obtained  a  passage  in  a  schooner  belonging  to  a 
young  Mestizo,  named  Joao  da  Cunha  Correia,  who  was  ascending  the 
river  on  a  trading  expedition.  The  channel  by  which  the  passage  had  to 
be  effected  from  the  Para  to  the  Amazons  was  not  more  than  eighty  to 
one  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  was  hemmed  in  by  two  walls  of  forest, 
which  rose  perpendicularly  from  the  water  to  a  height  of  seventy  or 
eighty  feet.  The  water  was  of  great  and  uniform  depth,  even  close  to 
the  banks.  They  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  in  a  deep  gorge,  and  the  strange 
impression  produced  was  augmented  by  the  dull  echoes  produced  by  the 
voices  of  the  Indian  crew  and  the  splash  of  their  paddles.  This  channel 
was  thirty-five  miles  long,  and  it  took  three  days  and  a  half  in  effecting 
the  passage.  The  extremity  of  the  channel  is  said  to  be  haunted  by  a 
Paje,  or  Indian  wizard,  whom  it  is  necessary  to  propitiate  by  depositing 
some  article  on  the  spot,  if  the  voyager  wishes  to  secure  a  safe  return 
from  the  "  sertio,'*  as  the  interior  of  the  country  is  called.  Here  the 
trees  were  all  hung  with  rags,  shirts,  straw-hats,  bunches  of  fruit,  and  so 
forth.     The  men  caught  plenty  of  fish  in  these  channels,  the  prevailing 
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kind  being  a  species  of  Loricaria,  wholly  encased  in  bony  armour.  A 
small  alligator,  not  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  is  also  found  in  the 
shallow  creeks. 

The  channel,  on  entering  the  Amazons  Proper,  formed  a  splendid 
reach,  sweeping  from  south-west  to  north-east,  with  a  horizon  of  water 
and  sky  both  up  stream  and  down.  The  majestic  river  did  not,  however, 
present  the  lake-like  aspect  which  the  waters  of  the  Para  and  Tooantins 
affect,  but  had  all  the  swing,  so  to  speak,  of  a  vast  flowing  stream. 
There  was  a  spanking  breeze,  and  the  vessel  bounded  gaily  over  the 
waters.  The  same  evening,  however,  a  furious  squall  burst  forth,  tearing 
the  waters  into  foam,  and  producing  a  frightful  uproar  in  the  neighbour- 
ing forests.  In  half  an  hour  all  was  again  calm,  and  the  full  moon  ap- 
peared sailing  in  a  cloudless  sky. 

The  Amazons  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Xingu,  one  of  its  great  tributaries, 
ten  miles  broad,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  detention  of  two 
days  in  the  sickening  heat,  becalmed,  the  weather  was  delightful,  the  air 
transparently  clear,  and  the  breeze  cool  and  invigorating.  At  daylight 
on  the  6th,  a  chain  of  blue  hills,  the  Serra  de  Almeyrim,  appeared  in  the 
distance  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  The  sight  was  most  exhilarating, 
after  so  long  a  sojourn  in  a  flat  country.  The  coast  throughout  is  de- 
scribed, however,  as  having  a  most  desolate  aspect :  the  forest  is  not  so 
varied  as  on  the  higher  land,  and  the  water  frontage,  which  is  destitute 
of  the  green  mantle  of  climbing  plants  that  form  so  rich  a  decoration  in 
other  parts,  is  encumbered  at  every  step  with  piles  of  fallen  trees,  peopled 
by  white  egrets,  ghostly  storks,  and  solitary  herons.  The  Almeyrim 
range  is  only  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  hilly  ranges,  each  having  their 
separate  names,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  steep  rugged  sides,  destitute 
of  trees  and  clothed  with  short  herbage,  but  here  and  there  exposing  bare 
white  patches.  One  of  these  ranges,  called  the  Paranaquara,  is  remark* 
able  for  its  flat  tops.  The  valley,  or  river  plain,  is  contracted  to  its 
narrowest  breadth  in  this  hilly  region,  being  only  from  four  to  five  miles 
broad.  In  no  other  part  of  the  river  do  the  highlands  on  each  side 
approach  so  closely.  Beyond,  they  gradually  recede,  and  the  width  of 
the  river  valley  consequently  increases^  until  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
Upper  Amazons  it  is  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  forty  miles. 

Santarem,  a  beautifully  situated  town,  which  Mr.  Bates  made  his  head* 
quarters  for  no  less  than  three  years,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tapajo% 
and,  although  four  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  is  accessible  to  vessels  dF 
heavy  tonnage  coming  straight  from  the  Atlantic.  There  is  plenty  of 
land  here,  and  the  Tapajos  opens  a  direct  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
mining  provinces  of  int^or  Brazil.  But  where  is  the  population  to  come 
from,  inquires  Mr.  Bates,  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  fine  country? 
At  present  the  district,  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles,  contains 
barely  six  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants;  behind  the  town  the 
country  is  uninhabited,  and  jaguars  roam  nightly  close  up  to  the  ends  of 
the  suburban  streets.  Thie  while  other  countries  are  groaning  under  the 
necessity  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  an  excessive  population.  The 
tendency  of  mankind  is  to  cumulate,  instead  of  wisely  distributing  itself 
amidst  virgin  lands,  forests,  and  waters.  The  progress  in  such  regions  is^ 
hence,  of  an  almost  geological  slowness. 

Mr.  Bates  took  op  his  head'-quarters  for  the  time  being  at  ObydoiLa 
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small  town  of  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  on  the  north  bank,  airily 
situated  on  a  high  blu£P  and  in  a  hilly  district.  The  river  here  is  con- 
traeted  to  a  breadth  of  rather  less  than  a  mile  (1738  yards),  and  the 
entire  volume  of  its  waters,  the  collective  product  of  a  score  of  mighty 
streams,  is  poured  through  the  strait  with  tremendous  velocity,  and  a 
d^pth  of  from  thirty  to  forty  fathoms.  Behind  is  an  extensive  lake,  called 
the  Lago  Grande  da  Villa  Franca,  which  communicates  with  the  Amazons 
both  above  and  below  Obydos.  The  inhabitants  of  Santarem  are  mainly 
whites,  and  they  have  lately  imported  negroes,  before  which  they  used  to 
do,  what  a  free  negro  is  said  to  have  recommended  us  to  do  in  Australia, 
to  force  servitude  on  the  Indians.  It  is  indeed  questionable  if  it  is  not 
better  to  teach  the  savages  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  honest  industry,  than 
ta  let  them  starve  in  idleness.  There  were  heiresses  at  Obydos  whose 
property  was.  reckoned  in  cacao  plantations,  oxen,  and  slaves.  Some 
enterprising  young  men  had  come  over  from  Para  and  Maranham  to  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  the  ladies  and  their  fortunes.  The  people  were 
very  sociable  and  hospitable,  but  only  one  had  enterprise  sufficient  to 
establish  a  sugar-mill. 

The  forest  around  Obydos  was  mcn^e  varied  than  it  is  in  the  Amazons 
region  generally,' and  is  rendered  utterly  impenetrable  by  the  thick  under- 
gtowth  of  plants  of  the  pine-apple  order,  and  by  cacti.  Monkeys  abounded, 
and  one  species,  a  coaita,  is  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
worst  isy  that  this  is  just  the  most  mild,  affectionate,  intelligent,  and 
huiBan4ike  monkey.  A  wood-cricket  ia  also  met  with  here  that  sings  so 
loudly  that  the  natives  place  it,  like  a  bird,  in  a  wickerwork  cage.  Mr. 
Bates  likewise  met  with  some  transition  forms  here  among  butterflies, 
which  he  believes  tend  to  show  that  a  physiological  species  can  be  and  is 
produced  in  nature  out  of  the  varieties  of  a  pre-existing  closely  allied  one. 
The  process  of  origination  of  a  species  in  nature,  he  remarks,  as  it  takes 
pUiee  successively,  must  be  ever,  perhaps,  beyond  man's  power  to  trace, 
on  account  of  the  great  lapse  of  time  it  requires.  But  we  can  obtain  a 
fair  view  of  it  by  tracing  a  variable  and  far-spreading  species  over  the 
wide  area  of  its  present  distribution,  and  a  long  observation  of  such  will 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  new  species  in  all  cases  must  have  arisen  out 
of  variable  and  widely  disseminated  forms. 

Mr.  Bates  started  from  Obydos  in  a  trader's  boat,  passing  on  his  way 
namerous  houses,  each  surrounded  by  its  grove  of  cacao-trees.  A  cacao- 
tree  costs  about  sixpence,  and  one  family  manages  its  own  small  planta- 
tion of  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  trees.  The  life  of  these  cacao  cultivators 
is  pleasant:  the  work  is  all  done  under  the  shade,  and  occupies  only  a  few 
w^ks  in  the  year.  But  the  people  are  poor,  for  they  have  no  gardens, 
orehards,  or  domestic  animals,  and  they  live  on  fish  and  farinha.  At  night- 
tine  the  boat  generally  lay  to,  and  dinner  was  also  cooked  ashore,  either 
in  a  shady  nook  of  the  forest  or  at  the  house  of  some  settler.  The  morn- 
ings were  cool  and  pleasant,  but  by  evening  the  heat  would  grow  in- 
tolerable; later,  however,  the  hours  were  delicious.  The  hammocks  were 
swung  on  deck,  and  they  went  to  sleep  amid  a  perpetual  chorus  of  animals, 
among  whom  the  chief  performers  were  the  howling  monkeys.  Their 
frightful,  unearthly  roar  deepened  the  feeling  of  sc^itude  which  crept  on 
as  darkness  closed  around  them.  Soon  after,  the  fireflies  came  forth  and 
flitted  about  the  tisees^  As  night  advanced,  all  became  silent  in  the  forest, 
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save  the  occasional  hooting  of  tree-frogs,  or  the  monotonous  chirping  of 
wood-crickets  and  grasshoppers.  Now  and  then  they  came  to  large  islands 
with  sand-banks — open  spaces  in  which  the  canoe-men  take  great  delight 
— and  hence  they  generally  land  at  them,  spending  part  of  the  day  in 
washing  and  cooking.  These  sand-banks  resembled  the  sea-shore.  Flocks 
of  white  gulls  were  flying  overhead,  and  sandpipers  coursed  along  the 
edge  of  the  water.  These  birds  must  have  adapted  fluviatile  habits  like 
the  tern  on  the  Nile  and  Euphrates.  In  this  peculiarity  they  are  analogous 
to  the  dolphins  and  porpoises,  which  in  so  vast  a  stream  as  the  Amazons 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  no  longer  marine,  but  purely  fluviatile  creations. 
There  were  also  plenty  of  rarer  birds,  ibises,  unicorn-birds,  that  bray  like 
a  jackass,  barbets,  or  pig-birds,  and  others. 

An  elevated  wooded  promontory  constitutes  the  boundary  between  the 
provinces  of  Para  and  Amazons.  Beyond  this  the  explorers  stopped  four 
days  at  the  village  of  Villa  Nova.  There  were  pools  here,  in  which  grew 
the  Victoria  water-lily,  and  which  swarmed  with  water-fowl,  snowy  eg^ts, 
striped  herons,  and  gigantic  storks.  Canary-birds  and  macaws  were 
stirring  in  the  trees.  There  were  also  hawks  and  eagles.  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  Mr.  Bates  passed  eight  months  at  this  lively  spot.  The 
whole  tract  of  land  here  is,  in  reality,  a  group  of  islands  which  extend 
from  a  little  below  Villa  Nova  to  the  mouth  of  the  Madiera,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles ;  the  breadth  of  this  island  and  lacustrine 
district  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  miles.  The  country  bordering  these 
interior  waters  is  said  to  be  extremely  fertile  and  not  insalubrious,  the 
broad  lakes  having  clear  waters  and  sandy  shores.  They  abound  in  fish 
and  turtle,  and  swarm  with  wild-fowl.  The  woods,  unfortunately,  abound 
in  ticks,  as  in  red  acari  in  other  places,  which  mount  to  the  tips  of  blades 
of  grass,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  clothes  of  passers-by.  Mr.  Bates 
says  it  occupied  him  a  full  hour  daily  to  pick  them  off  his  flesh  after  his 
diurnal  rambles.  The  Urubu  vultures  were  another  annoyance.  They 
are  so  bold  that  if  the  kitchen  was  left  unguarded  for  a  moment,  they 
walked  in  and  lifted  the  lids  of  the  saucepans  with  their  beaks  to  rob  them- 
of  their  contents.  They  also  follow  the  fishermen  to  the  lakes,  where 
they  gorge  themselves  with  the  offal  of  the  fisheries.  Kept  in  their  proper 
places,  they  are  manifestly  useful  scavengers.  The  butterflies  were  at 
once  colossal  and  most  beautiful,  and  our  naturalist  describes  it  as  a  gprand 
sight  to  see  them  by  twos  and  threes  floating  at  a  great  height  in  the  still 
air  of  a  tropical  morning. 

A  next  stay  of  ten  days  was  made  at  a  village  where  a  line  of  clay  difis 
diverts  the  course  of  the  river.  At  a  festival  here,  the  meal  consisted  of 
a  large  boiled  pirarucu — a  manatee,  or  river  cow — which  had  been 
harpooned  for  the  purpose  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Bates  descnbes  the 
meat  as  having  the  taste  of  very  coarse  pork  ;  but  the  fat,  which  lies  in 
thick  layers,  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  of  a  disagreeable,  fishy  flavour. 
The  manatee,  or  ^'  vacca  marina,"  as  it  is  also  called,  is  one  of  the  few 
objects  which  excite  the  dull  wonder  and  curiosity  of  the  Indians,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  very  common.  The  fact  of  its  suckling  its  young 
at  the  breast,  although  an  aquatic  animal,  seems  to  strike  them  as  some- 
thing very  strange.  One  was  killed  on  the  Upper  Amazons  which  was 
nearly  ten  feet  in  length,  and  nine  feet  in  girth  at  the  broadest  part. 

Mr.  Bates  did  not  proceed  on  his  first  ascent  of  the  Amazons  beyond  Banrnf, 
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a  large  goodly  town  at  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  which  is  now  the 
principal  station  for  the  lines  of  steamers  which  were  established  in  l8o3 
•—a  steamer  running  once  a  fortnight  between  Para  and  Barra,  and  a  bi- 
monthly one  plying  between  the  latter  place  and  Nanta,  in  the  Peruvian 
territory.  On  a  second  excursion,  Mr.  Bates  left  Barra  for  Ega,  the  first 
town  of  any  importance  on  the  Solimoens,  while  Mr.  Wallace  explored 
the  Rio  Negro.  The  distance  is  nearly  four  hundred  miles,  which  he  ac- 
complished in  a  small  cuberta,  manned  by  ten  stout  Cucama  Indians,  in 
thirty-five  days.  On  this  occasion  he  spent  twelve  months  in  the  upper 
region  of  the  Amazons.  He  revisited  the  same  country  in  1856,  and 
devoted  three  years  and  a  half  to  a  fuller  exploration  of  its  natural  pro- 
ductions. This  in  addition  to  his  residence  at  Santarem  and  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Tapajos. 

The  sketches  of  life  and  of  the  aspects  of  nature  under  such  various 
circumstances,  and  during  such  a  lengthened  period,  are  minutely  de- 
tailed and  very  entertaining — nor  were  all  these  explorations  effected 
without  adventures.  When  on  the  Cupari,  a  tributary  to  the  Tapajos,  a 
Sucuruju  (the  Indian  ^name  for  the  anaconda,  or  great  water-serpent, 
Eunectes  murinus)  robbed  the  hencoop  in  the  boat.  Some  days  after- 
wards, the  young  men  belonging  to  the  different  sitios  agreed  together  to 
go  in  search  for  the  serpent,  which  had  committed  many  other  depreda- 
tions. It  was  found,  after  a  long  search,  sunning  itself  on  a  log  at  the 
mouth  of  a  muddy  rivulet,  and  was  despatched  with  harpoons.  It  was 
not  a  large  one,  only  eighteen  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  but  it  had  a 
most  hideous  appearance,  owing  to  its  being  very  broad  in  the  middle  and 
tapering  abruptly  at  both  ends. 

At  Ega,  Mr.  Bates  relates,  a  large  anaconda  was  near  making  a  meal 
of  a  young  lad  about  ten  years  of  age.  The  father  and  his  son  went  one 
day  in  their  montaria  a  few  miles  up  the  TefFe,  to  gather  wild  fruit; 
landing  on  a  sloping,  sandy  shore,  where  the  boy  was-  left  to  mind  the 
€anoe  whilst  the  man  entered  the  forest.  The  beaches  of  the  Teff6  form 
groves  of  wild  guava  and  myrtle-trees,  and  during  most  months  of  the 
year  are  partly  overflown  by  the  river.  Whilst  the  boy  was  playing  in 
the  water  under  the  shade  of  these  trees,  a  huge  reptile  of  this  species 
stealthily  wound  its  coils  around  him,  unperceived  till  it  was  too  late  to 
escape.  His  cries  brought  his  father  quickly  to  the  rescue,  and  he 
rushed  forward,  and  seizing  the  anaconda  boldly  by  the  head,  tore  its 
jaws  asunder.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  formidable  serpent 
grows  to  an  enormous  bulk,  and  lives  to  a  great  age,  for  Mr.  Bates  heard 
of  specimens  having  been  killed  which  measured  forty-two  feet  in  length. 
The  natives  of  the  Amazons  country  universally  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  monster  water-serpent,  said  to  be  many  score  fathoms  in  length, 
which  appears  successively  in  different  parts  of  the  river.  They  call  it 
the  Mai  d'agoa — ''  the  mother  or  spirit  of  the  water."  This  fable,  which 
was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  occasional  appearance  of  Sucurujus  of 
unosually  large  size,  takes  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  the  wild  legends 
form  the  subject  of  conversation  amongst  old  and  young,  over  the  wood 
fires  in  lonely  settlements. 

One  day  that  Mr.  Bates  was  entomologising  alone  and  unarmed,  in  a 
dry  ygapo,  where  the  trees  were  rather  wide  apart  and  the  ground  coated 
to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches  with  dead  leaves,  he  was  near  coming 
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into  collision  with  a  boa-constrictor.     He  had  just  entered  a  little  thicket 

to  capture  an  insect,  and  was  pinning  it,  when  he  was  startled  by  a 

rushing  noise.     He  looked  up  to  the  sW,  thinking  a  squall  was  coining 

on,  but  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  in  the  ^e-tops.     On  stepping  out  of 

the  bushes,  he  met  face  to  ^sce  a  huge  serpent  coming  down  a  slope,  and 

making  the  dry  twigs  crack  and  fly  with  his  weight  as  he  moved  o?er 

^em.     He  had  frequently  met  with  a  smaller  boa,  the  Cutim-boia,  in  a 

similar  way,  and  knew  from  the  habits  of  the  iamily  that  there  was  no 

danger,  so  he  stood  his  ground.    On  seeing  him  the  reptile  suddenly 

turned,  and  glided  at  an  accelerated  pace  down  the  path.     There-iras 

'  very  little  of  the  serpentine  movement  in  his  course.  The  rapidly-moving 

-and  shining  body  looked  like  a  stream  of  brown  liquid  flowing  over  the 

thick  bed  of  fallen  leaves,  rather  than  a  serpent  with  skin  of  varied  colours. 

The  huge  trunk  of  an  uprooted  tree  lay  across  his  road;  this  he  glided 

'  over  in  his  undeviating  course,  and  soon  after  penetrated  a  dense  swampy 

.  thicket,  where  Mr.  Bates,  who  had  set  after  him  at  first,  says  he  did  not 

care  to  follow  him. 

Adventures  with  alligators  are  not  less  amusing.  One  day,  when  out 
turtle  fishing  in  the  pools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ega,  when  the  net  was 
formed  into  a  circle,  and  the  men  had  jumped  in,  an  alligator  was  found 
to  be  enclosed.  ^^  No  one,"  Mr.  Bates  says,  ^^  was  alarmed,  the  only  fmr 
expressed  being  that  the  imprisoned  beast  would  tear  the  net.  First  one 
shouted,  '  I  have  touched  his  head ;'  then  another,  '  He  has  scratched  my 
leg.'  One  of  the  men,  a  lanky  Miranha,  was  thrown  off  his  balance,  and 
'  then  there  was  no  end  to  the  laughter  and  shouting.  At  last  a  youth  of 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  on  my  calling  to  him  from  the  bank  to  do  so, 
smed  the  reptile  by  the  tail,  and  held  him  tightly,  until,  a  little  resistance 
being  overcome,  he  was  able  to  bring  it  ashore.  The  net  was  opened,  and 
the  boy  slowly  dragged  the  dangerous  but  cowardly  beast  to  land  through 

-  the  muddy  water,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards.  Meantime^  I 
had  cut  a  strong  pole  from  a  tree,  and  as  soon  as  the  alligator  was  draiwn 
to  solid  ground,  gave  him  a  sharp  rap  with  it  on  the  crown  of  his  head, 
which  killed  him  instantly.  It  was  a  good-sized  individual ;  the  jaws 
being  considerably  more  than  a  foot  long,  and  fully  capable  of  snapping 
a  man's  leg  in  twain."  The  species  was  the  large  cayman,  the  Jacas^- 
uassu  of  the  Amazonian  Indians  (Jacare  nigra). 

At  another  spot  in  the  same  neighbourhood  no  one  could  descend 
to  bathe  without  being  advanced  upon  by  one  or  other  of  these  hungry 
:  monsters.  There  was  much  ofial  cast  into  the  river,  and  this,  of  course, 
.  attracted  them  to  the  place.  '^  One  day,"  Mr.  Bates  relates,  ^*  I  amused 
'  myself  by  taking  a  basketful  of  fragments  of  meat  beyond  the  line  of 
fTanchos,  and  drawing  the  alligators  towards  me  by  feeding  them.  They 
■  behaved  pretty  much  as  dogs  do  when  fed ;  catching  the  bones  I  threw 
'them  in  their  huge  jaws,  and  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  showing  increased 
'  eagerness  after  every  morsel.  The  enormous  gape  of  their  mouths,  with 
^  their  blood-red  lining  and  long  fringes  of  teeth,  and  the  uncouth  sfasipe 

-  of  their  bodies,  made  a  picture  of  unsurpassable  ugliness.  I  once  ortwwe 
fired  a  heavy  charge  of  shot  at  them,  aiming  at  the  vulnerable  part  of 

•their  bodies,  which  is  a  small  space  situated  behind  their  eyes,  but  this 
^  had  no  other  effect  than  to  make  them  give  a  hoarse  grunt  and  shake 
ctiiemselves ;  tiiey  immediately  afterwards  turned  to  receive  another  bone 
which  I  threw  to  them." 
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BY  THB  AUTHOR  OP  "  EAST  LYNNB." 

PaBT  THB  TwENTY-riBST. 

I. 

MB.  BEOINALD  MAKES  A  MOSimrG  CALL. 

TiMB  elapsed.  Autamn  weather  had  come ;  and  things  were  going 
on  in  their  state  of  progression  at  Prior's  Ash,  as  things  always  must 
go  on.  Be  it  slow  or  fast,  be  it  marked  or  unmarked,  the  stream  of 
Efe  must  glide  forward;  onwards,  onwards;  never  stopping,  never 
turning]  &om  its  appointed  course  that  bears  straight  towards 
eternity. 

In  the  events  that  concern  us  nothing  had  been  very  marked.  At 
least,  not  outwardly.  There  were  no  startling  changes  to  be  recorded 
— unless,  indeed,  it  was  that  noted  change  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 
The  bank  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much  was  no  more  ;  but  in  its 
stead  fburished  an  extensive  ironmongery  establishment — which  it 
was  to  be  hoped  would  not  come  to  the  same  ignoble  end.  The  house 
Lad  been  divided  into  two  dwellings :  the  one,  accessible  by  the  former 
private  entrance,  was  let  to  a  quiet  widow  lady  and  her  son,  a  young 
man  reading  for  the  Church ;  the  other  had  been  opened  in  all  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  highly-polished  steel  and  iron.  Q-rates,  chimney- 
pieces,  fire-irons,  fenders,  scrapers,  gilded  lamps,  ornamental  gratings, 
and  other  useful  things  more  j^uzzling  to  mention,  crowded  the  front 
windows  and  dazzled  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  passers-by.  You  might 
Iiave  thought  it  was  gold  and  silver  displayed  there,  when  the  sun  re- 
flected its  light  on  the  shining  wares  and  brought  out  their  brilliancy. 
Not  one  of  the  Godolphins  could  pass  it  without  a  keen  heart-pang, 
but  the  general  public  were  content  to  congregate  and  admire,  as  long 
as  the  novelty  lasted. 

The  great  crash,  which  had  so  upset  the  equanimity  of  Prior's  Ash, 
was  beginning  to  be  forgotten  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  bankruptcy 
was  at  an  end — save  for  some  remaining  proceedings  of  form  which  did 
not  concern  the  general  public,  and  not  much  the  creditors.  Compas- 
sion for  those  who  had  been  injured  by  the  calamity  was  dying  out : 
many  a  home  had  been  rendered  needy,  many  desolate ;  but  outside 
people  do  not  make  these  uncomfortable  facts  any  lasting;  concern  of 
theirs.  There  were  only  two  who  did  make  them  so,  in  regard  to 
Prior's  Ash:  and  they  would  make  them  so  as  long  as  their  Uves 
should  last. 

George  Godolphin's  wife  was  lying  in  her  poor  lodgings,  and 
Thomas  was  dying  at  Ashlydyat.  Dying  so  slowly  and  imperceptibly 
that  the  passage  to  the  grave  was  smoothed,  and  the  town  began  to 
say  that  he  might  recover  yet.  The  wrong  inflicted  upon  others,  how- 
ever unwillingly  on  his  own  part,  the  distress  rife  m  many  a  house 
around,  was  ever  present  to  him.    It  was  ever  present  to  Maria. 
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Some  of  those  who  had  lost  were  able  to  bear  it ;  but  there  were 
others  upon  whom  it  had  brought  privation,  poverty,  utter  ruin.  It 
was  for  these  last  that  the  sting  was  felt. 

A  little  boy  had  been  bom  to  Maria,  and  had  died  at  the  end  of  a 
few  days.  He  was  baptised  Thomas.  "  Name  him  Thomas  :  it  will 
be  a  remembrance  of  my  brother,"  Q-eorge  Q-odolphin  had  said.  But 
the  young  Thomas  died  before  the  elder  one.  The  same  disorder 
whicL  had  taken  off  two  of  Maria's  other  infants  took  off  him — con- 
vulsions. "  Best  that  it  should  be  so,"  said  Maria,  with  closed  eyes 
and  folded  hands. 

Somehow  she  could  not  get  strong  again.  Lying  in  bed,  sick  and 
weak,  she  had  time  to  ruminate  upon  the  misfortunes  which  had  be- 
fallen them :  the  bitter,  hopeless  reminiscence  of  the  past,  the  trouble 
and  care  of  the  present,  the  uncertainty  of  the  future.  To  dwell  upon 
such  themes  is  not  good  for  the  strongest  frame ;  but  for  the  weak  it 
may  be  worse  than  can  be  expressed.  Whether  it  was  that,  or  whether 
it  was  a  tendency  to  keep  sick,  which  might  have  arisen  without  any 
mental  trouble  at  all,  Maria  did  not  get  strong.  Mr.  Snow  sent  her 
no  end  of  tonics ;  he  ordered  her  all  kinds  of  renovating  dainties ;  he 
sat  and  chatted  and  joked  with  her  by  the  half-hour  together :  and  it 
availed  not.  She  was  about  again,  as  the  saying  runs,  but  she  re- 
mained lamentably  weak.  "  Tou  don't  make  an  effort  to  arouse  your- 
self," Mr.  Snow  would  say,  thumping  his  stick  in  displeasure  upon  the 
floor  as  he  spoke.  Well,  perhaps  she  did  not :  the  plain  fact  was,  that 
there  was  neither  the  health  nor  the  spirit  within  her  to  make  the 
effort. 

Circumstances  were  cruelly  against  her.  She  might  have  battled 
with  the  bankruptcy ;  with  the  shock  and  the  disgrace ;  she  might 
have  battled  with  the  discomforts  of  their  fallen  position,  with  the 

Eainful  consciousness  of  the  distress  cast  into  many  a  home,  with  the 
umiliation  dealt  out  to  herself  as  her  own  special  portion,  by  the  pious 
pharisees  around ;  she  might  have  battled  with  the  vague  prospects  of 
the  future,  hopeless  though  they  looked:  women  equally  sensitive, 
good,  refined  as  Maria,  have  had  to  contend  with  all  this,  and  have 
survived  it.  But  what  Maria  could  not  battle  with  ;  what  had  told 
upon  her  heart  and  her  spirit  worse  than  all  the  rest,  was  that  dreadful 
shock  touching  her  husband.  She  had  loved  him  passionately ;  she  had 
trusted  him  wholly ;  in  her  blind  faith  she  had  never  cast  so  much  as 
a  thought  to  the  j^ossibility  that  he  could  be  untrue  to  his  allegiance : 
and  she  had  been  obliged  to  learn  that — ^infidelity  forms  part  of  a  man's 
frail  nature.  It  had  dashed  to  the  ground  the  faith  and  love  of  years ; 
it  had  outraged  every  feeling  of  her  heart ;  it  seemed  to  have  destroyed 
her  trust  in  all  mankind.  Implicit  faith !  pure  love !  trust  that  she 
had  deemed  stronger  than  death ! — all  had  been  rent  in  one  moment, 
and  the  shock  had  been  greater  than  was  her  strength  to  endure.  It 
was  as  when  one  cuts  a  cord  asunder.  Anything,  anything  but  this! 
She  could  have  borne  with  George  in  his  crime  and  disgrace,  and  clung 
to  him  all  the  more  because  the  world  shunned  him ;  had  ke  been  sent 
out  to  Van  Dieman's  Land  the  felon  that  he^  might  have  been,  she 
could  have  crept  by  his  side  and  loved  him  still.  But  this  was  diffe- 
rent.  To  a  woman  of  refined  feelings,  as  was  Maria,  loving  trustingly, 
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it  Tras  as  the  very  sharpest  point  of  human  agony.  It  must  be  such. 
She  had  reposed  calmly  in  the  belief  that  she  was  all  in  all  to  hirti: 
and  she  awoke  to  find  that  she  was  no  more  to  him  than  were  others. 
They  had  lived,  as  she  fondly  thought,  in  a  world  of  their  own,  a  world 
of  tenderness,  of  love,  of  unity ;  she  and  he  alone ;  and  now  she  learnt 
that  his  world  at  least  had  not  been  so  exclusive.  Apart  from  more 
sacred  feelings  that  were  outraged,  it  brought  to  her  the  most  bitter 
humiliation.  She  seemed  to  have  sunk  down  to  a  level  she  scarcely 
knew  with  what.  It  was  not  the  broad  and  bare  infidelity :  at  that  a 
gentlewoman  scarcely  likes  to  glance ;  but  it  was  the  fading  away  of 
all  the  purity  and  romance  which  had  enshrined  them  round,  as  with 
a  halo,  they  alone,  apart  from  the  world.  In  one  unexpected  moment, 
as  a  flash  of  lightning  will  blast  a  forest  tree  and  strip  it  of  its  foliage, 
leaving  it  bare — withered — helpless — so  had  that  blow  rent  the  heart's 
life  of  Maria  Godolphin.     And  she  did  not  get  strong. 

Yes.  Thomas  Godolphin  was  dying  at  Ashlydyat,  Maria  was  break- 
ing her  heart  in  her  lonely  lodgings.  Prior's  Ash  was  suffering  in  its 
homes ;  but  where  was  the  cause  of  it  all — Mr.  George  ?  Mr.  George 
was  in  London.  Looking  after  something  to  do,  he  told  Maria.  Pro- 
bably he  was.  He  knew  that  he  bad  his  wife  and  child  upon  his 
hands,  and  that  something  must  be  done,  and  speedily,  or  the  wolf 
would  come  to  the  door.  Lord  Averil,  good  and  forgiving  as  was 
Thomas  Godolphin,  had  promised  George  to  try  and  get  him  some 
post  abroad — for  George  had  confessed  to  him  that  he  did  not  care  to 
remain  in  England.  But  the  prospect  was  a  remote  one  at  best ;  and 
it  was  necessary  that  George  should  be  exerting  himself  while  it  came. 
So  he  was  in  town  looking  after  the  something,  and  meanwhile  not  by 
any  means  breaking  hi8  heart  in  regrets,  or  living  like  an  anchorite  up 
in  a  garret.  Maria  heard  from  him,  and  of  him.  Once  a  week,  at 
least,  he  wrote  to  her,  sometimes  oftener ;  affectionate  and  gay  letters. 
Loving  words  to  herself,  kisses  and  stories  for  Meta,  teasings  and  jokes 
for  Margery.  He  was  friendly  with  the  Verralls — which  Prior's  Ash 
wondered  at ;  and  would  now  and  then  be  seen  riding  in  the  Park  with 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Pain — the  gossip  of  which  was  duly  chronicled  to  Maria 
by  her  gossiping  acquaintance.  Maria  was  silent  on  the  one  subject, 
but  she  di\i  write  a  word  of  remonstrance  to  him  about  his  friendship 
with  Mr.  Verrall.  It  was  scarcely  seemly,  she  intimated,  after  what 
people  had  said.  George  wrote  her  word  back  that  she  knew  nothing 
about  it ;  that  people  had  taken  up  a  false  notion  altogether.  Verrall 
was  a  good  fellow  at  heart ;  what  had  happened  was  not  his  fault,  but 
the  fault  of  certain  men  with  whom  he,  Verrall,  had  been  connected ; 
and  that  Verrall  was  showing  himself  a  good  friend  now,  and  he  did 
not  know  what  he  should  do  without  him. 

"A  warm  bright  day  like  this,  and  I  find  you  moping  and  stewing 
on  that  sofa !  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mrs.  George  Godolphin,  you 
are  trying  to  make  yourself  into  a  chronic  invalid." 

Mr.  Snow's  voice,  in  its  serio-comic  accent,  might  be  heard  at  the 
top  of  the  house  as  he  spoke.    It  was  his  way. 

"  I  am  better  than  I  was,"  answered  Maria.  "  I  shall  get  well  some 
time." 

**  Some  time  I    It's  to  be  hoped  you  will.    Bat  you  are  not  doing 
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.mucli  yourself  towards  it.    Have  the  French  left  you  a  cloak  and 
bonnet,  pray  P" 

Maria  smiled  at  his  joke.  She  knew  he  alluded  to  the  bankrupt^ 
commissioners.  When  Mr.  Snow  was  a  boy  the  English  and  French 
were  at  war,  and  he  generally  used  the  word  French  in  a  jesting  way 
to  designate  enemies. 

''  Tbey  left  me  all,"  she  said. 

^'  Then  be  so  good  as  put  them  on.  I  don't  terminate  this  visit  miiii 
I  have  seen  you  out  of  doors." 

To  contend  would  be  more  trouble  than  to  obey.  She  wrapped 
harself  up  and  went  out  with  Mr.  Snow.  Her  steps  were  almost  too 
feeble  to  walk  alone. 

''See  the  lovely  day  it  is!  And  you,  an  invalid,  suffering  from 
nothing  but  dumps,  not  to  be  out  in  it !  It's  nearly  as  warm  as  Sep- 
tember.    Halloa,  young  lady !  are  you  planting  cabbages  ?" 

They  had  turned  an  angle  and  come  upon  Miss  Meta.  She  was 
digging  away  with  a  child's  spade,  scattering  the  mould  over  the  path; 
her  woollen  shawl,  put  on  for  warmth,  turned  hind  before,  and  her  hat 
fJEdlen  back  with  the  ardour  of  her  labours.  David  Jekyl,  who  was 
digging  to  purpose  close  by,  was  grumbling  at  the  scattered  mould  on 
his  clean  paths. 

"  ril  sweep  it  up,  David ;  I'll  sweep  it  up,"  the  young  lady  said. 

"  Fine  sweeping  it  'ud  be !"  grunted  David. 

"  I  declare  it's  as  warm  as  summer  in  this  path !"  cried  Mr.  Snow. 
"  Now  mind,  Mrs.  Gheorge,  you  shall  stop  here  for  half  an  hour ;  and 
if  you  get  tired  there's  a  bench  to  sit  upon.  Little  damsel,  if  mamma 
goes  in*doors,  you  tell  me  the  next  time  I  come.     She  is  to  stay  out." 

'^  I'll  not  tell  of  mamma,". said  Meta,  throwing  down  her  spade  and 
turning  her  earnest  eyes,  her  rosy  cheeks,  full  on  Mr.  Snow. 

He  laughed  as  he  walked  away.  '^  You  are  to  stay  out  for  the  half- 
hour,  mind  you,  Mrs.  George.     I  insist  upon  it." 

Direct  disobedience  would  not  have  been  expedient,  if  only  in  the 
light  of  example  to  Meta ;  but  Maria  had  rather  been  out  on  any  other 
day,  or  been  ordered  to  any  other  path.  This  was  the  first  time  she 
had  seen  David  Jekyl  since  the  bank  had  failed,  and  his  father's  loss 
was  very  present  to  her. 

"  How  are  you,  David  P"  she  inquired. 

"I  be  among  the  middlin's,"  shortly  answered  David. 

"  And  your  father  ?     I  heard  he  was  ill  ?" 

"  So  he  is  ill.     He  couldn't  be  worser." 

"  I  suppose  the  coming  winter  is  against  him  P" 

"  There  be  other  things  again  him  as  well  as  the  coming  winter," 
returned  David.     "  Fretting,  for  one." 

Ah,  how  bitter  it  all  was !  But  David  did  not  mean  to  allude  in 
any  offensive  manner  to  the  past,  or  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  George 
Godolphin's  wife.     It  was  his  crusiy  way. 

'^  Is  Jonathan  better  P"  she  asked[. 

"  He  ain't  of  much  account,  he  ain't,  since  he  got  that  hurt,"  was 
David's  answer.  "  A  doing  about  three  days'  work  in  a  week !  It's 
to  be  hoped  times  '11  mend." 

Maria  walked  slowly  to  and  fro  in  the  sunny  path,  saying  a  word  or 
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two  to  Dsvid  now  and  then,  but  choosing  safer  fiulijects ;  the  weather, 
the  flowers  under  his  chaise,  the  vegetables  already  nipped  with  frost. 
She  looked  very  ill.  Her  face  thm  and  white,  her  sofb  sweet  eyes 
larger  and  darker  than  was  natural.  Her  hands  were  wrapped  in  the 
cloak  for  warmth,  and  her  steps  were  unequal.  Crusty  David  actually 
:  yentured  on  a  little  bit  of  civility. 

**  You  don't  seem  to  get  about  over  quick,  ma'am." 

«  Not  very,  David.     But  I  feel  better  than  I  did.'* 

She  sat  down  on  the  bench,  and  Meta  came  flying  to  her,  spade  in 
hand.  Might  she  plant  a  gooseberry-tree,  and  have  all  the  goose- 
berries off  it  next  year  for  herself  ? 

Maria  stroked  the  child's  hair  from  her  flushed  &ce  as  ehe  answered. 
Met&  flew  off  to  find  the  "tree,"  and  Maria  sat  on,  plunged  in  a 
irrain  of  thought  which  the  question  had  led  to.  Where  should  they 
be  at  the  gooseberry  season  next  year?  In  that  same  dwelling? 
Would  George's  prospects  have  become  more  certain  then  ? 

"  Now  then !     Is  that  the  way  you  dig  ?" 

The  sharp  words  came  from  Margery,  who  had  looked  out  at  the 
kitchen  window  and  caught  sight  of  Miss  Meta  rolling  in  the  mould. 
The  child  jumped  up  laughing,  and  ran  into  the  house  for  her  skipping. 
rope. 

"  Have  I  been  out  half  an  hour,  do  you  think,  David  p"  Maria  asked 
by-and-by. 

"  Near  upon  't,"  said  David,  without  lifting  his  back  or  his  eyes. 

She  rose  to  pursue  her  way  slowly  in- doors.  She  was  so  fatigued— 
and  there  had  been,  to  say,  no  exertion — ^that  she  felt  as  if  she  could 
never  stir  out  again.  The  mere  putting  on  and  taking  off  her  cloak 
was  almost  beyond  her.  She  let  it  fall  from  her  shoulders,  put  off  her 
bonnet,  and  sank  down  in  an  easy-chair. 

From  this  she  was  aroused  by  hearing  the  garden  gate  hastily 
<^en.  Quick  footsteps  came  up  the  path,  and  a  manly  voice  said 
something  to  David  Jekyl  in  a  free,  joking  tone.  She  bounded 
np,  her  cheek  flushing  to  hectic,  her  heart  beating.  Could  it  be 
George  ? 

No,  it  was  her  brother,  Eeginald  Hastings.  He  came  in  with  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  noise  and  clatter.  He  had  arrived  from 
London  only  that  morning,  he  proceeded  to  tell  Maria,  and  was  going 
up  again  by  the  night  train. 

"  I  say,'  Maria,  how  ill  you  look  J" 

Very  ill  indeed  just  then.  The  excitement  of  sudden  expectation 
had  faded  away,  leaving  her  whiter  than  before.  Dark  circles  were 
round  her  eyes,  and  her  delicate  hands,  more  feeble,  more  slender  than 
of  yore,  moved  restlessly  on  her  lap. 

"  I  have  been  very  feverish  the  last  few  weeks,"  she  said.  "  I  think 
I  am  stronger.     But  I  have  been  out  for  a  walk  and  am  tired." 

"What  did  the  little  shaver  die  of?"  asked  Eeginald. 

"  Of  convulsions,"  she  answered,  her  bodily  weariness  too  great  to 
speak  in  anything  but  a  tone  of  apathy.  "  Why  are  you  going  up 
again  so  soon  ?     Have  you  got  a  ship  ?" 

[Reginald  nodded.  "  We  have  orders  to  join  to-morrow  at  twelve. 
She's  the  Mary,  bound  for  China,  six  hundred  tons.    I  knew  the 
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mother  would  nerer  forgive  me  if  I  didn't  come  down  to  say  good-bj, 
BO  I  thought  I'd  have  two  nights  of  it  in  the  train." 

^  Are  yon  going  second  officer,  Heginald  ?" 

''  Second  officer ! — no.    I  have  not  passed." 

"Begyr 

^^  Thej  are  a  confounded  lot,  that  board !"  broke  out  Mr.  !EteginaU 
in  an  explosive  tone.  '^  I  don't  believe  thej  know  their  own  business; 
and  as  to  passing  any  one  without  once  turning  him,  they  won't  do  it 
I  should  like  to  know  who  has  the  money  !  You  pay  your  guinea^  and 
you  don't  pass.  Come  up  again  next  Monday,  they  say.  Well,  you 
do  go  up  again,  as  you  want  to  pass ;  and  you  pay  another  half-guinea. 
I  did ;  and  they  turned  me  again ;  said  I  didn't  know  seamanship. 
The  great  owls !  not  know  seamanship !  I !  They  took  me,  I  expect, 
for  one  of  those  dainty  middies  in  Green's  service  who  walk  the  ded[ 
in  kid  gloves  all  day.  If  there's  one  thing  I  have  at  my  fingers'  ends 
it  is  seamanship.  I  could  navigate  a  vessel  all  over  the  world — and 
be  hanged  to  the  idiots !  You  can  come  again  next  Monday,  they 
said  to  me.     I  wish  the  Times  would  show  them  np !" 

"  Did  you  go  again?" 

"  Did  I ! — no,"  famed  Eeg^nald.  "  Just  to  add  to  their  pockets  by 
another  half-guinea !  I  hadn't  got  it  to  give,  Maria.  I  just  flung 
the  whole  lot  over,  and  went  down  to  the  first  ship  in  the  dock  and 
engaged  myself." 

"  As  what  ?"  she  asked. 

"  As  A.  B." 

"  A.  B.  ?"  repeated  Maria,  puzzled.  "  You  don't  mean — surely  you 
don't  mean  before  the  mast  ?" 

"  Yes  I  do." 

"  Oh,  Eeginald !" 

''  It  doesn't  make  much  difference,"  cried  Eeginald,  in  a  slighting 
tone.  *^  The  mates  in  some  of  those  ships  are  not  much  better  off  than 
the  seamen :  you  must  work,  and  the  food's  pretty  much  the  same, 
except  at  the  skipper's  table.  Let  a  fellow  get  up  to  be  first  mate,  and 
he  is  in  tolerably  smooth  water ;  but  until  then  he  must  rough  ill. 
After  this  voyage  I'll  go  up  again." 

"  But  you  might  have  shipped  as  third  mate." 

"  I  might — if  I  had  taken  my  time  to  find  a  berth.  But  who  was 
to  keep  me  the  while  P  It  takes  fifteen  shillings  a  week  at  the  Sailors' 
Home,  besides  odds  and  ends  for  yourself  that  you  can't  do  without— 
smoke,  and  things.  I  couldn't  bear  to  ask  them  for  more  at  home. 
Only  think  how  long  I  have  been  on  shore  this  time,  Maria.  I  was 
knocking  about  in  London  for  weeks  over  my  navigation,  preparing  to 
pass. — ^And  for  the  mummies  to  turn  me,  at  last !" 

Maria  sighed.  Poor  Eeginald's  gloomy  prospects  were  bringing  her 
pain. 

"  There's  another  thing,  Maria,"  he  resumed.  "  If  I  had  passed  for 
second  mate,  I  don't  see  how  I  could  go  out  as  such.  Where  was  my 
outfit  to  come  from  ?  An  officer — ^if  he  is  on  anything  of  a  ship — maii 
be  spruce,  and  have  proper  toggery.  I  am  quite  certain  that  to  go  out 
as  second  mate  on  a  good  ship  would  have  cost  me  twenty  pounds,  for 
additional  things  that  I  couldn't  do  without.   You  can't  get  a  sextant 
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under  three  pounds,  second-hand,  if  it's  worth  having.  You  know  I 
never  could  have  come  upon  them  for  twenty  pounds  at  home,  under 
their  altered  circumstances." 

Maria  made  no  reply.     Every  word  was  going  to  her  heart. 

"  Whereas  in  shipping  as  common  seaman,  I  don't  want  to  take 
much  more  than  you  might  tie  in  a  handkerchief.  A  fo'castle  fellow 
can  shift  any  way  aboard.  And  there's  one  advantage,"  ingenuously 
added  Beginald,  ''if  I  take  no  traps  out  with  me,  I  can't  lose 
them." 

"  But  the  discomfort  ?"  breathed  Maria. 

"  There's  enough  of  that  any  way  at  sea.  A  little  more  or  less  of 
it  is  not  of  much  account  in  the  long  run.  It's  aU  in  the  voyage.  I 
wish  I  had  never  been  such  a  fool  as  to  choose  the  sea.  But  I  did ;  so 
it's  of  no  use  kicking  at  it  now." 

"  I  wish  you  were  not  going  as  you  are  !"  said  Maria,  earnestly.  "  I 
wish  you  had  shipped  as  third  mate  1" 

"  "When  a  sailor  can't  afford  the  time  to  ship  as  he  would,  he  must, 
ship  as  he  can.  Many  a  hundred  has  done  the  same  before  me.  To 
one  third  mate  that's  wanted  in  the  port  of  London,  there  are  scores 
and  scores  of  A.  B.  seamen." 

"  "What  does  mamma  say  to  it  P" 

"  "Well,  you  know  she  can't  afford  to  be  fastidious  now.  She  cried 
a  bit,  but  I  told  her  I  should  be  all  right.  Hard  work  and  fo'castle 
living  won't  break  bones.     The  parson  told  me " 

"  Don't,  Keginald !" 

"  Papa,  then.  He  told  me  it  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and 
if  I  would  only  go  on  so,  I  might  make  up  for  past  short-comings.  I 
Bay,  Isaac  told  me  to  give  you  his  love." 

"  Did  you  see  much  of  him  ?" 

"  No.  On  a  Sunday  now  and  then.  He  doesn't  much  like  his  new 
place.  They  are  dreadfully  overworked,  he  says.  It's  quite  a  different 
thing  from  what  the  bank  was  down  here." 

"  Will  he  not  stop  in  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  he'll  stop  in  it.  Glad,  too.  It  won't  answer  for  him  to  be 
doing  nothing,  when  they  can  hardly  keep  themselves  at  home  with 
the  Uttle  bit  of  money  screwed  out  from  what's  put  aside  for  the 
Chisholms." 

Beginald  never  meant  to  hurt  her.  He  but  spoke  so  in  his  thought- 
lessness.    He  rattled  on. 

"  I  saw  George  Godolphin  last  week.  It  was  on  the  Monday,  the 
day  that  swindling  board  first  turned  me  back.  I  ffung  the  books 
anywhere,  and  weut  out  miles,  to  walk  my  passion  off.  I  got  into  the 
Park,  to  Kotten-row.  It's  precious  empty  at  this  season,  not  more  than 
a  dozen  horses  in  it ;  but  who  should  be  coming  along  but  George 
Godolphin  and  Mrs.  Pain  with  a  groom  behind  them.  She  was  riding 
that  beautiful  horse  of  hers  that  she  used  to  cut  a  dash  with  here  in 

the  summer ;  the  one  that  folks  said  George  gave "     Incautious 

Iteginald  coughed  down  the  conclusion  of  lus  sentence,  whistled  a  bar 
or  two  of  a  sea-song,  and  then  resumed : 

"  George  was  well  mounted  too." 

^'  Did  you  speak  to  them  P"  asked  Maria. 
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"  Of  course  I  did,"  replied  Eeginald,  with  a  slight  surprise.  "  And 
Mrs.  Pain  began  scolding  me  for  not  having  been  to  see  her  and  the 
Verralls.  She  made  me  promise  to  go  down  the  next  evening.  They 
live  at  a  pretty  place  down  on  the  backs  of  the  Thames.  You  take 
the  rail  at  Waterloo-bridge." 

«  Did  you  go  ?" 

^'  Well,  I  did,  as  I  had  promised.  But  I  didn't  care  much.  I  had 
been  at  my  books  all  day  again,  and  in  the  evening,  quite  late,  I  started. 
When  I  got  there  I  found  it  was  a  tea-fight." 

'^  A  tea-fight !"  echoed  Maria,  rather  uncertain  what  the  expresaon 
might  mean. 

"  A  regular  tea-fight,"  repeated  Eeginald.  "  A  dozen  folks,  ladies 
mostly,  dressed  up  to  the  nines  :  and  there  was  I  in  my  worn-out  old 
sailors  jacket.  Charlotte  began  blowing  me  up  for  not  coming  to 
dinner,  and  she  made  me  go  in  to  the  dining-room  and  had  it  brought 
up  for  me.  Lots  of  good  things  !  I  haven't  tasted  such  a  dinner  since 
I've  been  on  shore.    Verrall  gave  me  some  champagne." 

"  Was  Gteorge  there  ?"  inquired  Maria,  putting  the  question  with 
apparent  indifference. 

"  No,  George  wasn't  there.  Charlotte  said  if  she  had  thought  of  it 
she'd  have  invited  Isaac  to  meet  me :  but  Isaac  was  shy  of  them,  she 
added,  and  had  never  been  down  once,  though  she  had  asked  him 
several  times.  She's  a  good-natured  one,  Maria,  is  that  Chariotte 
Pain." 

"  Yes,"  quietly  responded  Maria. 

'^  She  told  me  she  knew  how  young  sailors  got  out  of  money  in 
London,  and  she  shouldn't  think  of  my  standing  the  cost  of  respond- 
ing to  her  invitation ;  and  she  gave  me  a  sovereign." 

Maria's  cheeks  burnt.     "  You  did  not  take  it,  Eeginald  ?" 

"  Didn't  I !  It  was  like  a  godsend.  You  don't  know  how  scaree 
money  has  been  with  me.  Things  have  altered,  you  know,  Maria. 
And  Mrs.  Pain  knows  it,  too,  and  she  has  got  no  stuck-up  nonsense 
about  her.  She  made  me  promise  to  go  and  see  them  when  I  had 
passed. — But  I  have  not  passed,"  added  Eeginald,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis. "  And  she  said  if  I  was  at  fault  for  a  home  the  next  tmie  I 
was  looking  out  for  a  ship,  she'd  give  me  one,  and  be  happy  to  see  me. 
And  I  thought  it  very  kind  of  her,  for  I  am  sure  she  meant  it.  Oh— 
by  the  way — she  said  she  thought  you'd  let  her  have  Meta  up  for  a 
few  weeks." 

Maria  involuntarily  stretched  out  her  hand — as  if  Meta  were  there 
and  she  would  clasp  her  and  hold  her  from  some  threatened  danger. 
Eeginald  rose. 

"  You  are  not  going  yet,  Eegy !" 

"  I  must.  I  only  ran  in  for  a  few  minutes.  There's  Grace  to  see 
and  fifty  more  folks,  and  they'll  expect  me  home  to  dinner.  I'll  say 
good-by  to  Meta  as  I  go  through  the  garden.  I  saw  she  was  there; 
but  she  did  not  see  me." 

He  bent  to  kiss  her.  Maria  held  his  hand  in  hers.  '<  I  shall  be 
thinking  of  you  always,  Eeginald.  If  you  were  but  going  under 
happier  circumstances !" 

"  Never  mind  me,  Maria.    It  vrill  be  up-hill  work  with  most  of  us, 
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I  suppose,  for  a  time.    I  thouglit  it  the  best  thing  I  could  do*    I 
couldn't  bear  to  come  upon  them  for  more  money  at  home." 

"  Tours  will  be  a  hard  life." 

"  A  sailor's  is  that,  at  best.    Don't  worry*  about  me.    I  shall  make- ^ 
it  out  somehow.     You  make  haste,  Maria,  and  get  strong.     I'm  sure 
you  look  sick  enough  to  frighten  folks." 

She  pressed  his  hands  between  hers,  and  the  tears  were  filling  her 
eyes  as  she  raised  them,  their  expression  one  wild  yearning.  "  Eegi- 
nald,  try  and  do  your  duty,"  she  whispered,  in  an  imploring  tone. 
"  Think  always  of  Heaven,  and  try  and  work  for  it.  It  may  be  very 
near.     I  have  got  to  think  of  it  a  great  deal  now." 

''  Ifs  aU  right,  Maria,"  was  the  careless  and  characteristic  answer. 
"  It's  a  religious  ship  I'm  going  in  this  time.  We  have  had  to  sign 
articles  for  divine  service  on  board  at  half-past  ten  every  Sunday 
morning." 

He  £sBed  her  several  times,  and  the  door  closed  upon  him.  As 
Maria  lay  back  in  her  chair,  she  heard  his  voice  outside  for  some  time 
afterwards,  laughing  and  talking  with  Meta,  largely  promising  her  a 
ship-load  of  monkeys,  parrots,  and  various  other  live  wonders. 

In  this  way  or  that,  she  was  continually  being  reminded  of  the* 
unhappy  past  and  their  share  in  it;  she  was  perpetually  having 
brought  before  her  its  disastrous  effects  upon  others.  PoorEeginald ! 
entering  upon  his  hard  life !  This  need  not  have  been,  had  the  means 
not  grown  scarce  at  home.  Maria  loved  him  the  best  of  all  her 
brothers,  and  her  very  soul  seemed  to  ache  with  its  remorse.  And  by^ 
some  means  or  other,  she  was,  as  you  see,  frequently  learning  that  Mr. 
GFeorge  was  not  breaking  Im  heart  in  remorse.  The  suffering  in  all 
ways  fell  upon  her. 

And  the  time  went  on,  and  Maria  Godolphin  grew  no  stronger^ 


n. 

A  SHADOW  OF  THE  PUTUBE* 

The  time  had  gone  on,  and  Maria  Godolphin,  instead  of  growing 
stronger,  grew  weaker.  Mr.  Snow  could  do  nothing  more  than  he  had 
done ;  he  sent  her  tonic  medicines  still,  and  called  upon  her  now  and 
then,  as  a  friend  more  than  as  a  doctor.  The  strain  was  on  the  mind, 
he  concluded,  and  time  alone  would  heal  it. 

But  Maria  was  worse  than  Mr.  Snow  or  anybody  else  thought.  She 
had  been  always  so  delicate-looking,  so  gentle,  that  her  wan  face,  her 
sunken  spirits,  attracted  less  attention  than  th^  would  have  done  in 
one  of  a  more  robust  nature.  Nobody  glanced  at  the  possibility  of 
danger.  Margery's  expressed  opinion,  "My  mistress  only  wants 
rousing,"  was  the  one  universally  adopted :  and  there  may  have  been 
truth  in  it. 

All  question  of  Maria's  going  out  of  doors  was  over  now.  She  was 
really  not  equal  to  it.  She  would  lie  for  hours  together  on  her  sofa, 
the  little  child  Meta  gathered  in  her  arms.  Meta  appeared  to  have 
changed  her  very  nature :  instead  of  dancing  about  incessantly,  running 
into  every  mischief,  she  was  content  to  nestle  to  her  mothei^s  bosom 
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and  listen  to  Her  whispered  words,  as  if  some  foreshadowing  were  on 
her  spirit  that  she  miglit  not  long  have  a  mother  to  nestle  to. 

You  must  not  think  that  Maria  conformed  to  the  usages  of  an 
invalid.  She  was  up  before  breakfast  in  a  morning,  she  did  not  go  to 
bed  until  the  usual  hour  at  night,  and  she  sat  down  to  the  customaiy 
meals  with  Meta.  She  has  risen  from  the  breakfast-table  now,  on  this 
fine  morning,  not  at  all  cold  for  the  late  autumn,  and  Margery  has 
carried  away  the  breakfast-things,  and  has  told  Miss  Meta,  that  if  she'll 
come  out  as  soon  as  her  mamma  has  read  to  her  and  have  her  things 
put  on,  she  can  go  and  play  in  the  garden. 

But  when  the  little  Bible  story  was  over,  her  mamma  lay  down  on 
the  sofa,  and  Meta  appeared  inclined  to  do  the  same.  She  hustled  on 
to  it  and  lay  down  too,  and  kissed  her  mamma's  face,  so  pretty  still, 
and  began  to  chatter.  It  was  a  charmiug  day,  the  sun  shining  on  the 
few  late  flowers,  and  the  sky  blue  and  bright. 

"  Did  you  hear  Margery  say  you  might  go  out  and  play,  darling  ? 
See  how  fine  it  is." 

"  There's  nothing  to  play  with,"  said  Meta. 

"  Tliere  are  many  things,  dear.  Your  skipping-rope,  and  hoop, 
and — 
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I'm  tired  of  them,"  interposed  Meta.  "  Mamma,  I  wish  you'd 
come  out  and  play  at  something  with  me." 

"  I  couldn't  run,  dear.     I  am  not  strong  enough." 

"  "When  shall  you  be  strong  enough  ?  How  long  will  it  be  before 
you  get  well  ?" 

Maria  did  not  answer.  She  lay  with  her  eyes  fixed  outwards,  her 
arm  clasped  round  the  child.  "  Meta  darling,  I — I — ^am  not  sure  that 
I  shall  get  well.  I  begin  to  think  that  I  shall  never  go  out  with  you 
again." 

Meta  did  not  answer.  She  was  looking  out  also,  her  eyes  staring 
straight  up  to  the  blue  sky. 

"  Meta  darling,"  resumed  Maria,  in  a  low  tone,  "  you  had  two  little 
sisters  once,  and  I  cried  when  they  died,  but  I  am  glad  now  that  they 
went.     They  are  in  heaven." 

Meta  looked  up  more  fixedly,  and  pointed  with  her  finger.  "  Up  in 
the  blue  sky." 

^'  Yes,  up  in  heaven.  Meta,  I  think  I  am  going  to  them.  It  is  a 
better  world  than  this." 

"  And  me  too  ?"  quickly  cried  Meta. 

Maria  laid  her  hand  upon  her  bosom  to  press  down  the  rising 
emotion.  "  Meta,  Meta,  if  I  might  but  take  you  with  me !"  she 
breathed,  straining  the  child  to  her  in  an  agony.  The  prospect  of 
parting,  which  Maria  had  begun  to  look  at,  was  indeed  hard  to  bear. 

"  You  can't  go  and  leave  me,"  cried  Meta,  in  alarm.  "  Who'd  tdkd 
care  of  me,  mamma  P  Mamma !  do  you  mean  that  you  are  going  to 
die  P" 

Meta  burst  into  tears;  Maria  cried  with  her.  Oh  reader,  reader! 
do  you  know  what  it  is,  this  parting  between  mother  and  child  P  To 
lay  a  child  in  the  grave  is  bitter  grief ;  but  to  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of 
the  world  ! — ^there  is  nothing  like  unto  it  in  human  anguish. 

Maria's  arms  were  entwined  around  the  little  girl,  clasping  her 
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nervously,  as  if  that  might  prevent  the  future  parting;   the  soft, 
rounded  cheek  was  pressed  to  hers,  the  golden  curls  lay  around. 

"  Only  for  a  little  while,  Meta.  If  I  go  first,  it  will  be  but  for  a 
little  while.  Tou— "  Maria  stopped ;  her  emotion  had  to  be  choked 
down. 

."  It  is  a  happier  world  than  this,  Meta,"  she  resumed,  over- 
mastering  it.  "  There  will  be  no  pain  there ;  no  sickness,  no  sorrow. 
This  world  seems  made  up  of  sorrow,  Meta.  Oh,  child !  but  for  Q-od's 
love  in  holding  out  to  our  view  that  other  one,  we  could  never  bear 
this,  when  trouble  comes.  God  took  your  little  sisters  and  brothers 
from  it ;  and — I  think — He  is  taking  me." 

Meta  turned  her  face  downwards,  and  laid  hold  of  her  mother  with 
a  frightened  movement,  her  little  fingers  clasping  the  thin  arms  to 
pain. 

"  The  winter  is  coming  on  here,  my  child,  and  the  trees  will  soon 
be  bare ;  the  snow  will  cover  the  earth,  and  we  must  wrap  ourselves 
up  from  it.  But  in  that  other  world  there  will  be  no  winter :  no  cold 
to  chill  us ;  no  sultry  summer  heat  to  exhaust  us.  It  will  be  a  plea** 
sant  world,  Meta,  and  God  will  love  us." 

Meta  was  crying  silently.     "  Let  me  go  too,  mamma." 

"  In  a  little  while,  darling.  If  God  calls  me  first,  it  is  His  will," 
she  continued,  the  sobs  breaking  from  her  aching  heart.  '^  I  shall  ask 
Him  to  take  care  of  you  after  I  am  gone,  and  to^  bring  you  to  me  in 
time ;  I  am  asking  Him  always." 

"  Who'll  be  my  mamma  then  p"  cried  Meta,  lifting  her  head  in  a 
bustle,  as  the  thought  occurred  to  her. 

More  pain.    Maria  choked  it  down,  and  stroked  the  golden  curls. 

**  You  will  have  no  mamma  then,  in  this  world.     Only  papa." 

Meta  paused.    "  Will  he  take  me  to  London,  to  Mrs.  Pain  ?" 

The  startled  shock  that  these  simple  words  brought  to  Maria 
cannot  well  be  pictured :  her  breath  stood  still,  her  heart  beat  wildly. 
"  Why  do  you  ask  that  ?"  she  said,  her  tears  suddenly  dried. 

Meta  had  to  collect  her  childish  thoughts  to  tell  why.  ''^When  you 
were  in  bed  ill,  and  Mrs.  Pain  wrote  me  that  pretty  letter,  she  said 
if  papa  would  take  me  up  to  London  she'd  be  my  mamma  for  a  little 
while,  in  place  of  you." 

The  spell  was  broken.  The  happy  visions  of  heaven,  of  love,  had 
been  displaced  for  Maria.  She  lay  quite  silent,  and  in  the  stillness 
the  bells  of  All  Souls'  church  were  heard  to  strike  out  a  joyous  peal 
on  the  morning  air.  Meta  clapped  her  hands  and  lifted  her  :mce, 
radiant  now  with  glee.  Moods  require  not  time  to  change  in  child- 
hood :  now  sunshine,  now  rain.    Margery  opened  the  door. 

"  Do  you  hear  *em,  ma'am  ?  The  bells  for  Miss  Cecil.  They  be  as 
glad  as  the  day.  I  said  she'd  have  it  fine  last  night,  when  I  found 
the  wind  had  changed.  I  can't  abear  to  hear  wedding-bells  ring  out 
on  a  wet  day :  the  two  don't  accord.  Eh  me !  why  here's  Miss  Eose 
a  coming  in !" 

Sose  Hastings  was  walking  up  the  garden  path  with  a  quick  step, 
nodding  at  Meta  as  she  came  along.  That  young  lady  slipped  off  the 
sofa,  and  ran  out  to  meet  her,  and  Maria  rose  up  from  her  sick  position, 
and  strove  to  look  her  best. 

June — VOL.  cxxvui.  no.  dx.  m 
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**  I  have  come  for  Meta,"  said  Boee,  as  she  entered.  '^  Mamma 
tlunks  she  would  like  to  see  the  wedding."  Will  you  kt  her  ecam, 
Maria?" 

Maria  hesitated.  ''In  the  church,  do  you  mean?  Suppose  die 
should  not  be  good  ?*' 

'^  I  will  be  good,"  said  Meta,  in  a  high  state  of  delight  at  the 
prospect.    '^  Mjunma,  I'll  be  rery  good." 

She  went  with  Margery  to  be  dressed.  Bose  turned  to  her  (ristoe. 
<<  Are  you  pretty  well  this  morning,  Maria  ?" 

*^  Pretty  weU,  £ose.     I  cannot  boast  of  much  strength  yet." 

'^  I  wish  you  would  return  with  me  and  Meta.  Mamma  told  me  to 
try  and  bring  you.  To  spend  the  day  with  us  will  be  a  ehange^  and 
you  need  not  go  near  the  church." 

'^  I  don't  feel  equal  to  it,  Bose.  I  should  not  have  the  strengtii  to 
walk.     Tell  mamma  so,  with  my  dear  love." 

'^  Maria,  I  wonder  they  did  not  ask  you  to  the  wedding  I" 

<<  Do  you  P  It  is  a  foolish  wonder,  Bose.  I  am  not  suffieientiy 
well  for  weddings,  even  had  other  circumstances  been  ftLroxxnbm. 
Cecil  was  here  yesterday,  and  sat  an  hour  with  me." 

''  Only  fancy ! — she  is  to  be  married  in  a  bonnet !"  exclaimed  Bose, 
with  indignation.  ''  A  bonnet  and  a  grey  drees.  I  wonder  Lord 
Averil  consented  to  it !  I  should  hardly  call  it  a  wedding.  A  bonnet! 
— and  no  break&st ! — and  Bessy  &odolphin  and  Lord  AVeril'a  sisfcoe^ 
who  is  older  if  anything  than  Bessy,  for  the  bridesmaids !" 

'^  Would  a  gayer  wedding  have  been  consistent — under  the  eixcnm- 
stances  P" 

Bose  knitted  her  brow  at  the  words,  but  smoothed  her  hand  over  it, 
remembering  who  was  looking  at  her.  "  I — I  do  not  see,  Maria," 
she  hesitati^ly  said,  "  that  what  has  past  need  throw  its  shade  on 
the  wedding  oi  Cecil  and  Lord  Averil." 

*^  And  the  state  of  Thomas  Godolphin  ?" 

*'  Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure  I  I  was  not  thinking  of  him.  But  it  is  very 
dreadful  to  be  married  without  a  wreath  and  a  veil,  and  with  only  a 
couple  of  old  bridesmaids." 

'^  And  by  only  one  clergyman,"  added  Maria,  her  lips  parting  wiA 
a  smile.     ''  Do  you  think  the  marriage  will  stand  good,  Boae  P" 

Bose  felt  inclined  to  resent  the  joke.  The  illusions  of  the  wedding- 
day  were,  in  her  eyes,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Meta.  came  in,  ready ;  as  full  of  busUing  excitement  as  ever ;  eager  to 
be  gone.  She  kissed  her  mamma  in  careless  haste,  and  was  impatient 
because  Bose  lingered  to  say  a  word.    Maria  watched  her  down  the 

Eath ;  her  face  and  eyes  sparkling,  her  feet  dancing  with  eageraeas, 
er  laughter  ringing  in  the  air. 
'^  She  has  forgotten  already  her  tears  for  the  parting  that  rnuit 
come,"  murmured  Maria«    ''  How  soon,  I  wonder,  after  I  ahall  be 
gone,  will  she  forget  me  P" 

She  laid  her  temples  lightly  against  the  window-frame,  as  she  looked 
dreamily  at  the  blue  sky ;  as  she  listened  dreamily  to  the  aweet  bells 
that  rang  out  so  merrily  in  the  ears  of  Prior's  Ash* 
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mUaSB  ASD  NBABEB  FOB  THOMAS  GODOUPHIN. 

Pbio&'b  Ass  lingered  at  its  doors  and  its  windows,  carious  to  wit- 
nesB  the  outer  signs  of  Cecilia  Gt>dolphin's  wedding.  The  arrange^ 
ments  for  it  were  to  ihem  more  a  matter  of  speculation  than  of  cer- 
tainty, siiDce  rarious  rumours  had  gone  afloat^  and  were  eagerly  caught 
up,  although  of  the  most  contradictory  character.  All  that  appeared 
certain  aa  yet  was — ^that  the  day  was  charming  and  the  bells  were 
ringiiig* 

How  the  beadle  kept  the  gates  that  day,  he  alone  knew.  That  staff 
of  his  was  brought  a  great  deal  more  into  requisition  than  was  liked  by 
the  sea  of  noses  pressing  there.  And  when  the  first  carriage  came^ 
the  excitement  in  the  street  was  great. 

Thej^^  carriage !  There  were  bt^  two ;  that  and  another.  Prior's 
Ash  turned  up  its  disappointed  nose,  and  wondered,  with  Bose  Hast- 
ings, what  the  world  was  coming  to. 

It  was  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  The  livery  of  the  postilions 
and  the  coronet  on  the  panels  proclaimed  it  to  be  Lord  Averil's.  He 
sat  inside  it  with  Thomas  Grodolphin.  The  carriage  following  it  was 
Lady  Godolphin's,  and  appeared  to  contain  only  ladies,  all  wearing 
bonnets  and  coloured  gowns.  The  exasperated  gazers,  who  had  bar- 
gained for  something  very  diffdrent,  set  up  a  half  groan. 

They  set  up  a  whole  one,  those  round  ttie  gates,  when  Lord  Averil 
and  his  friend  alighted.  But  the  groan  was  not  one  of  exasperation, 
or  of  anger.  It  was  a  low  murmur  of  sorrow,  of  sympathy,  and  it  wast 
called  forth  by  the  appearance  of  Thomas  Godolphin.  It  was  some 
little  time  now  since  Thomas  Gbdolphin  had  been  seen  in  public,  and 
the  change  in  him  was  startling.  He  walked  forward,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Lord  Averil,  lifting  his  hat  to  the  greeting  that  was  breathed 
around ;  a  greeting  of  sorrow  meant,  as  he  knew,  not  for  the  peer,  but 
fisr  him,  and  his  fading  life.  The  few  scanty  hairs  stood  out  to  their 
view  as  he  uncovered  his  head,  and  the  ravages  of  the  disease  that  wa» 
killing  him  w^re  all  too  conspicuous  on  his  wasted  features. 

'^  &od  bless  him.    He's  very  nigh  upon  the  grave." 

Who  said  it  of  the  crowd,  Thomas  Gocblphin  could  not  tell,  but  the 
worda  and  their  acc^at,  full  of  rude  sympathy,  came  distinctly  upon 
his  ear.  He  quitted  the  viscount's  arm,  turned  to  tbran,  and  raised  his 
hands  with  a  solemn  meaning. 

^  &od  bless  you  all,  my  friends.  I  am  indeed  near  upon  the  grave* 
Should  there  be  any  here  who  l»ive  suffered  injury  through  me,  let 
them  forgive  me  for  it.  It  was  not  intentionally  done,  and  I  may 
ahnost  say  that  I  am  expiating  it  with  my  life.  Miay  Gbd  bless  you 
all,  here  and  hereafter !" 

Something  like  a  sob  burst  from  the  astoxnshed  crowd.  But  that 
he  had  hastened  on  with  Lord  Averil,  they  might  have  faUen  oax  their 
knees  amd  dung  to  him  in  their  flood-tide  of  reepeet  and  lore. 

The  Beveiiend  Mr.  Hastings  stood  in  has  surplice  at  1^  altar.  He, 
too,  was  changed.    The  keen,  vigorous,  healthy  man  had  now  a  grey, 
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worn  look.  He  could  not  forget  tlie  blow ;  minister  though  he  was, 
he  could  not  forgive  Qeorge  Grodolphin.  He  was  not  quite  sure  that 
he  forgave  Thomas  for  not  having  looked  more  closely  after  his  brother 
and  the  bank  generallj :  had  he  done  so,  the  calamity  might  never  have 
occurred.  Every  hour  of  the  day  reminded  Mr.  Hastings  of  his  loss, 
in  the  discomforts  which  had  necessarily  fallen  on  his  home,  in  the 
position  of  his  daughter  Maria.  G^or^e  G-odolphin  had  never  been  a 
favourite  of  his :  he  had  tried  to  like  him  in  vain.  It  was  strange  that 
where  so  many  owned  to  the  fascination  of  George  Godolphin,  the 
Bector  of  All  Souls'  and  his  daughter  Grace  had  held  aloof ;  had  dis- 
liked him.  Could  it  have  been  some  mysterious  friendly  warning  of 
future  ill,  which  would  make  itself  heard  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Hastings 
and  whisper  him  not  to  give  away  Maria  ?  At  any  rate,  it  had  not 
answered.  He  had  given  her,  and  he  had  striven  to  like  her  husband 
afterwards :  but  he  had  not  fully  succeeded :  he  never  would  have  suc- 
ceeded without  this  last  blow,  which  had  drawn  him  under  its  wheels 
with  so  many  others.  The  Bector  of  All  Souls'  was  a  man  of  severe 
judgment,  and  rumour  had  made  too  free  with  gay  George's  name  for 
him  to  find  favour  with  the  rector. 

He  stood  there,  waiting  for  the  wedding-party.  A  few  ladies  were 
in  the  church  in  their  pews,  and  Eose  Hastings  sat  there  with  Meta. 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  door  in  expectation :  but  when  the  group 
entered  there  was  not  much  to  see.  No  cortege,  no  marshalling,  no 
veils,  no  plumes,  no  anything !  But  that  Bose  was  prepared  for  it,  she 
would  have  shrieked  out  with  indignation. 

Lord  Averil  was  the  first  to  enter.  Cecilia  Godolphin  came  next 
with  Thomas.  She  wore  a  light  grey  silk  robe,  and  a  plain  white 
bonnet,  trimmed  inside  with  orange-blossoms.  The  Honourable  Miss 
Averil  and  Bessy  Godolphin  followed ;  old  in  Bose  Hastings's  opinion, 
certainly  old  for  bridesmaids ;  their  silk  dresses  of  a  darker  shade  of 
grey,  and  their  white  bonnets  without  the  orange-blossoms.  Lady 
Godolphin  was  next,  more  resplendent  than  any,  in  a  lemon  brocaded 
dress  that  stood  on  end  with  richness. 

Bid  the  recollection  of  the  last  wedding  service  he  had  performed  for 
a  Godolphin  cause  the  Bector  of  All  Souls'  voice  to  be  subdued  now, 
as  he  read  ?  Seven  years  ago  he  had  stood  there  as  he  was  standing 
to-day,  George  and  Maria  before  him.  How  had  that  promising  union 
ended  P  And  for  the  keeping  of  his  sworn  vows,  George  best  knew 
what  he  had  kept  and  what  he  had  broken.  The  rector  was  thinking 
of  that  past  ceremony  now. 

This  one  was  over.  The  promises  were  made,  the  register  signed, 
and  Lord  Averil  was  leading  Cecilia  from  the  church,  when  the  rector 
stepped  before  them  and  took  her  hand. 

"  I  pray  God  that  your  union  may  be  more  happy  than  some  others 
have  been,";  he  said.  "  That,  in  a  great  degree,  rests  with  you,  Lord 
Averil.    Take  care  of  her." 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  the  viscount  grasped  his  hand  warmly. 
« I  will;  I  will." 

"  Let  me  bless  you  both,  Averil !"  broke  in  the  quiet  voice  of 
Thomas  Godolphin.  '^  It  may  be  that  I  shall  not  see  you  again  to 
do  it." 
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"  Oh,  but  we  shall  meet  again ;  yau  must  not  die  yet,"  exclaimed 
liord  Averil,  with  feverish  eagerness.  "  My  friend,  I  would  rather 
part  with  the  whole  world,  save  Cecil,  than  with  you." 

Their  hands  lingered  together — and  separated.  Not  very  long  now 
would  Thomas  keep  them  out  of  Ashlydyat. 

The  beadle  was  nobbing  his  stick  on  the  heads  and  noses  with  great 
force,  and  the  excited  crowd  pushed  and  danced  round  that  travelling 
carriage,  but  they  made  their  way  to  it.  The  placing  in  Cecil  and  the 
taking  his  place  beside  her  seemed  to  be  but  the  work  of  a  moment,  so 
quickly  did  it  pass,  and  Lord  Averil,  a  pleasant  smile  upon  his  face, 
bowed  to  the  shouts  on  either  side  as  the  carriage  threaded  its  way 
through  the  throng.  Not  until  it  had  got  into  clear  ground  did  the 
postilious  put  their  horses  to  a  canter,  and  the  bridegroom  and  bride 
were  feiriy  away  on  their  bridal  tour. 

There  was  more  ceremony  needed  to  place  the  ladies  in  the  other 
carriage.  Lady  Godolphin's  skirts,  in  their  extensive  richness,  took 
^ve  minutes  to  arrange  of  themselves,  ere  a  space  could  be  found  for 
Thomas  Godolphin  beside  her.     The  footman  held  the  door  for  him. 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  I  will  follow  you  presently." 

Bessy  felt  startled.  "  You  will  not  attempt  to  walk  ?"  she  said, 
leaning  forward. 

He  smiled  at  her ;  smiled  at  the  utter  futility  of  such  an  attempt 
now.  The  time  for  walking  to  Ashlydyat  was  past  for  Thomas  Gro- 
dolphin. 

**  A  fly  is  coming  for  me,  Bessy.    I  have  a  call  or  two  to  make." 

Lady  G-odolphin's  carriage  drove  away,  and  Thomas  turned  into  the 
rectory.  Mrs.  Hastings,  grey,  worn,  old,  ten  years  older  than  she 
bad  been  six  months  before,  came  forward  to  greet  him,  commisera- 
tion in  every  line  of  her  countenance. 

"  I  thought  I  would  say  good-by  to  you,"  he  said,  as  he  held  her 
bands  in  his.  "  It  will  be  my  only  opportunity.  I  expect  this  is  my 
last  quitting  of  Ashlydyat." 

"  Say  good-by  ?"  she  faltered.     "  Are  you — ^are  you — so  near " 

"Look  at  me,"  quietly  said  Thomas,  answering  her  unfinished 
sentence. 

But  there  was  an  interruption.  Bustling  little  feet  and  a  busy  little 
tongue  came  upon  them.  Miss  Meta  had  broken  from  Eose  and  run 
in  alone,  throwing  her  straw  hat  aside  as  she  entered. 

"  Uncle  Thomas !  Uncle  Thomas !  I  saw  you  at  the  wedding, 
Uncle  Thomas." 

He  sat  down  and  took  the  child  on  his  knee.  ''  And  I  saw  Meta," 
be  answered.    "  How  is  mamma  ?    I  am  going  to  see  her  presently." 

"  Mamma's  not  well,"  said  Meta,  shaking  her  head.  "  Mamma  cries 
oflen.  She  was  crying  this  morning.  Uncle  Thomas" — flowering 
ber  voice  and  speaking  slowly — "mamma  says  she's  going  to 
heaven." 

There  was  a  startled  pause.  Thomas  broke  it  by  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  golden-haired  head. 

*'  I  trust  we  are  all  going  there,  Meta.  A  little  earlier  or  a  little 
later,  as  God  shall  will.    It  will  not  much  matter  when." 

A  few  minutes'  conversation,  and  Thomas  Godolphin  went  out  to 
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the  fly  which  waited  for  him.    Bexley,  who  was  wiiih  it,  helped 
him  in. 

"  To  Mrs.  George  Godolphin's." 

The  attentive  old  retainer— older  by  twenty  years  tiian  Thomas, 
but  younger  in  health  and  vigour— carefolly  assisted  his  master  up 
the  garden  path.  Maria  saw  the  approach  from  the  window.  Why 
it  was  she  knew  not,  but  she  was  feeling  unusually  iU.  that  day: 
scarcely  able  to  rise  to  a  sitting  position  on  the  sofa.  ThomAS  was 
shocked  at  the  alteration  in  her,  and  involuntarily  thought  of  the 
child's  words,  '^  Mamma  says  she's  going  to  heaven." 

^  I  thought  I  should  like  to  say  £Eurewell  to  you,  Maria,"  he  said, 
as  he  drew  a  chair  near  her.  '^  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  lookiiig 
so  ill." 

She  had  burst  into  tears.  Whether  it  was  the  unusual  depression 
of  her  own  spirits,  or  his  wan  face,  emotion  overcame  her. 

''  It  has  been  too  much  for  both  of  us,"  he  murmured,  holding  her 
hands.  '^  We  must  forgive  him,  Maria.  It  was  done  in  carelenmess, 
perhaps,  but  not  in  wilfulness." 

'^  No,  no ;  not  in  wilfulness,"  she  whispered.  '*  He  is  my  husband 
and  your  brother  still." 

There  was  a  lull  in  their  emotion.  Thomas  gave  her  some  of  the 
details  of  the  wedding,  and  she  was  beguiled  to  ask  different  questions. 
"  Do  you  know  what  George  is  likely  to  do  ?"  he  suddenly  inquired. 

'^  No ;  I  wish  I  did  know.  He  tsdks  much  of  this  promise  of  Lord 
Averil's,  and  says  he  is  looking  out  for  something  to  do  in  the  mean 
while.  The  imcertainty  troubles  me  greatly.  We  cannot  live  on 
nothing." 

"  Has  he  sent  you  any  money  lately  P"  asked  Thomas,  in  a  voioe  of 
hesitation. 

Maria's  face  flushed.  '*  He  gave  me  ten  pounds  ^en  he  was  at 
home  last,  and  it  is  not  spent  yet." 

Thomas  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  musingly.  ^  I  wonder  where 
he  gets  it  ?" 

Maria  was  silent.  To  say  "  I  think  he  is  helped  by  Mr.  Verrall," 
might  only  have  given  Thomas  fresh  pain.  "  It  is  very  kind  of  you 
to  come  to  see  me,"  she  said,  changing  the  subject.  '*  I  feel  it  dull 
here  all  day  alone." 

"  Why  do  you  not  come  to  Ashlydyat  sometimes  ?  Tou  know 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  you." 

She  shook  her  head.  ''  I  can't  go  out,  Thomas.  And  indeed  I  am 
not  strong  enough  for  it  now." 

'^  But,  Maria,  you  should  not  give  way  to  this  grief;  this  weakness. 
Tou  are  young ;  you  have  no  incurable  complaint  as  I  have." 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  sighed.  "  At  times  I  feel  as  though  I  should 
never  be  well  again.  I— I — have  been  so  reproached,  Thomas;  so 
much  blame  has  been  cast  to  me  by  all  people ;  it  has  been  as  if  J 
had  made  away  with  their  money ;  and  you  know  that  1  was  as  inno- 
cent as  they  were.    And  there  have  been  other  things.     If — if—" 

"  If  what  ?"  asked  Thomas,  leaning  over  her. 

She  was  sitting  back  upon  the  so&^  her  fair  young  faee  wan  and 
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colourless,  ber  delicate  hands  clasped  together,  as  in  apathy.    ^'  If  it 
were  not  for  leaving  Meta,  I  should  be  glad  to  die.'* 

"Hush,  Maria!  Bather  saj  you  are  glad  to  live  for  her  sake. 
George  may,  by  some  means  or  other,  become  prosperous  again,  and 
you  may  once  more  have  a  happy  home.  You  are  young,  I  say ;  you 
must  bear  up  against  this  weakness." 

"If  I  could  biit  pay  all  we  owe;  our  personal  debts  I*^  she  whispered, 
unconsciously  giving  utterance  to  the  vain  longing  that  was  ever  work- 
izig  in  her  heart.  "  Papa's  nine  thousand  pounds — and  Mxb,  Bond's 
ten  pounds — and  the  Jekyls— and  the  tradespeople !" 

"If  J  could  but  have  paid!"  he  rejoined,  in  a  voice  broken  by 
emotion.  "  If  I  could — if  I  could — I  should  have  gone  easier  to  the 
grave.  Maria,  we  have  a  Gt>d,  remember,  who  sees  all  our  pangs,  all 
lur  bitter  som>w :  but  for  Him,  and  my  trust  in  Him,  I  Bhoalfbaye 
died  long  ago  of  the  pain.  Things  have  Latterly  been  soothed  to  me  in 
a  most  wonderful  manner.  I  seem  to  feel  that  I  can  leave  all  the 
Borrow  I  have  caused  to  Him,  trusting  to  Him  to  shed  down  the 
recompense.  We  never  know  until  our  need  of  it  comes,  what  His 
znercy  is." 

Maria  covered  her  face  with  her  hand.    Thomas  rose. 

"  You  are  not  going  P"  j^e  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  for  I  must  hasten  home.  This  has  been  a  morning  of  exertion, 
and  I  find  there's  no  strength  left  in  me.     God  bless  you,  Maria." 

"Are  we  never  to  meet  again?"  she  asked,  as  he  held  her  thin 
liands  in  his,  and  she  looked  up  at  him  through  her  blinding  tears. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again,  Maria,  and  be  together  for  ever  and 
for  ever.  The  threshold  of  the  next  world  is  opening  to  me :  this  is 
closing.    Fare  you  well,  child ;  fare  you  well." 

Bexky  came  to  him  as  he  opened  the  parlour  door.  Thomas  asked 
for  Margery :  he  would  have  said  a  kind  word  to  her.  But  Margery 
Imd  gone  out. 

MSma  stood  at  the  window,  and  watched  him  with  her  wet  eyes  as 
he  walked  down  the  path  to  the  fly,  supported  by  Bexley.  The  old 
man  closed  the  door  on  his  master  and  took  his  seat  by  the  driver. 
Thomas  looked  forth  as  tbey  drove  away,  and  smiled  a  last  farewell. 

A  farewell  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  the  last  look, 
the  last  smile,  that  Maria  would  receive  in  this  lifo  &om  Thomas 
Godolphin« 
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LADY     JANE     GREY. 

BY  SIR  NATHANIEL. 

There  is  a  Latin  epistle  extant,  of  Roger  Ascham's  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey — who,  by- the- by,  wrote  to  him  in  Greek — in  which,  alluding  to 
his  last  interview  with  her  (that  memorable  one,  namely,  when  the  g^ood 
Cantab  found  her  reading  Plato,  in  her  chamber  alone,  while  the  duke 
and  duchess,  her  parents,  with  all  the  household  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women, were  hunting  in  the  park),  Roger  declares  her  to  be  happier  in 
her  love  of  good  books,  than  in  her  descent  from  kings  and  queens.  No 
doubt  he  spoke  sincerely,  is  Hartley  Coleridge's  remark;  but  he  knew 
not  then  how  truly :  her  studious  quietude  of  spirit  was  Jane's  inde- 
feasible blessing,  while  her  royal  pedigree  was  like  an  hereditary  curse, 
afflicting  her  humility  with  unwilling  greatness,  and  her  innocence  with 
unmerited  distress. 

What  that  royal  pedigree  was,  is  succinctly  stated  in  that  same  '*  gentle 
book  with  a  blustering  title,'*  as  Uncle  Southey  called  the  Biographia 
Borealis — in  which  the  too  true  truism  is  apologetically  propounded  (by 
way  of  preface  to  the  pedigree  in  question),  that  genealogical  tables  are 
not  at  everybody's  finger's  end,  and  are,  indeed,  the  most  troublesome 
part  of  modern  history.  Thus  stands  the  ^Grey  line  of  descent,  then: 
Lady  Jane  was  the  daughter  of  Frances  Brandon,  the  daughter  of  Mary, 
Queen-Dowager  of  France,  and  sister  of  Henry  VHL,  by  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Her  father  was  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of 
Dorset,  descended  from  Elizabeth,  queen  to  Edward  IV.,  by  her  former 
marriage,  through  her  son,  Thomas  Grey,  who  married  the  king's  niece. 
The  father  of  Lady  Jane  was  created  Duke  of  Suffolk,  on  the  failure  of 
the  male  line  of  tne  Brandons.  He  had  divorced  his  first  Lady,  the 
daughter  of  Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  on  the  ground  of  barrenness,  in 
order  to  marry  Frances  Brandon.  Thus  among  the  other  conformities 
between  the  Lady  Jane  and  Edward  VL,  it  may  be  observed  that  both 
were  children  of  divorced  fathers.* 

The  elective  as  well  as  other  afiinities  between  Edward  and  Jane, 
might  well  seem  to  warrant  and  promise  an  auspicious  conjunction  of  the 
distinguished  cousins.  Our  Northern  Biographer  himself  suggests — ^in 
his  S}^mpathy  with,  and  admiration  for  the  youthful  pair  (never  to  be 
paired,  though,) — that  when  Jane  Grey  was  surprised  with  Plato  in  her 
hand,  a  sober  hope  might  have  conjectured,  that  if  ever  there  was  a 
marriage  made  in  Heaven,  if  ever  earthly  pair  was  predestined  to  bless 
each  other  and  their  country,  such  a  couple  were  Jane  Grey  and  her 
cousin  Edward.  Roger  Ascham  was  sober  enough,  and,  in  the  case 
of  either  cousin,  loyally  and  affectionately  hopeful ;  and  well  may  we 
assume  that  such  a  "  sober  hope"  possessed  his  soul  in  peace,  when  he 
saw  the  noble  girl  over  her  Phado  that  summer  day — even 

Her,  most  gentle,  most  unfortunate, 
Crown'd  but  to  die — who  in  her  chamber  sate 
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Musinf^  with  Plato,  though  the  horn  was  blown. 
And  every  ear  and  every  heart  was  won. 
And  all  in  green  were  chasing  down  the  sun  I  ♦ 

How  stood,  as  Ascham's  biographer  states  tbem,  the  relative  qualifica- 
tions and  attractions  of  the  gentle  dual?  Of  one  blood,  and  com- 
panionable age,t  their  studies,  talents,  virtues,  faith  the  same ;  each 
seemed  a  "  fair  divided  excellence,"  to  be  perfected  in  holy  union.  "  He, 
the  gentle  offspring  of  a  most  ungentle  sire  ;  she  the  meek  daughter  of 
the  haughtiest  of  women  ;  both  the  elect  exceptions  of  their  races,  as  if 
the  saintly  Margaret  of  Lancaster,  cutting  off  the  intermediate  line  of 
Tudors,  had  entailed  her  nature  on  these  her  distant  progeny. 

'^  But  it  was  not  to  be  so.  Their  fortunes  were  never  ordained  to 
meet,  but  ever  to  run  parallel.  Each  bore  awhile  the  royal  title,  while 
others  exercised  the  sovereign  power.  Both  gave  forced  assent  to  deeds 
done  in  their  name,  which  their  hearts  approved  not.  Both  lived  to  see 
their  kindred  dragged,  not  guiltless,  to  the  scaffold,  though  Jane  was 
spared  the  agony  of  consenting  to  the  execution.  In  fine,  they  both  died 
young,  but  who  can  say  that  they  either  died  untimely  ?  Rather  be  it 
thought,  that  they  had  done  their  work ;  they  had  fitted  themselves  for 
immortality  :  and  as  for  the  work  of  the  world,  what  God  purposes,  God 
will  do,  using  indifferently  the  agencies  of  good  and  evil,  as  of  day  and 
night,  sunshine  and  storm.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  He  whose  name 
is  Merciful,  was  less  merciful  in  calling  Jane  to  himself  by  the  swift 
stroke  of  an  axe,  than  in  conducting  Edward  homewards  by  the  slow 
declivity  of  a  consumption.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  she  was  favoured 
in  the  defeat  of  the  party  which  usurped  her  name.  For  what  was  the 
death  she  died,  what  had  been  the  life  in  death  of  an  inquisitorial  dun- 
geon, to  what  she  must  have  undergone,  if  the  wicked  Dudleys  had 
deflowered  her  conscience  ?  forcing  her  to  things  which,  in  her  simplicity, 
she  could  not  distinguish 

Whether  she  suffered  or  she  did,t 

but  which  would  have  left  her,  like  Lucretia,  impure  in  her  own  eyes, 
though  stainless  before  the  universal  reason  ?"§ 

There  is  a  well-known  Imaginary  Conversation  between  Ascham  and 
Lady  Jane,  in  which  the  former  professes  already  to  see  perils  on  perils 
which  the  fair  young  bride  does  not  see,  "  albeit  wiser  than  her  poor  old 
master ;"  and  in  which  he  says  that,  having  once  persuaded  her  to  reflect 
much,  he  would  now — on  the  eve  of  her  marriage — persuade  her  to 
avoid  the  habitude  of  reflection,  to  lay  aside  books,  and  to  gaze  carefully 
and  steadfastly  on  what  is  under  and  before  her.  As  for  the  bridegroom, 
*'  Gentle  is  he,"  testifies  the  Mentor — **  gentle  and  virtuous  :  but  time 
will  harden  him  :  time  must  harden  even  thee,  sweet  Jane !     Do  thou, 

*  Rogers,  Human  Life. 

•\  *'  Jane  Grey,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  nearly  of  the  same 
age  with  Edward.  Edward  had  been  precocioas  to  a  disease;  the  activity  of  his 
mind  had  been  a  symptom,  or  a  cause,  of  the  weakness  of  his  body.  Jane  Grey's 
accomplishments  were  as  extensive  as  Edward's,"  &c.<~Eroude,  Hist,  of  England, 
Tol.  vL  p.  6. 

t  S.  T.  Coleridge:  The  Pains  of  Sleep. 

§  Hartley  Coleridge  :  Northern  Worthies. 
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complacently  and  indirectly,  lead  him  from  ambition.*'  Jane  intimates, 
in  modest  reply,  that  her  Guilford  is  avowedly  contented  with  her  and 
with  home,  out,  ^'  Ah,  Jane !  Jane !"  rejoins  Master  Roger,  '^  men  of 
high  estate  grow  tired  of  contentedness."  Then  she  relates  how  Guil- 
ford has  told  her  he  never  likes  books  unless  she  reads  them  to  him ;  so 
she  will  read  them  to  him  every  evening — will  open  new  worlds  to  him 
richer  than  those  discovered  by  the  Spaniard — will  conduct  him  to  trea- 
sures, O  what  treasures !  on  whidi  he  may  sleep  in  innocence  and  peace. 
But  Ascham  would  have  her  rather  walk  with  her  unbookish  hiisband, 
and  ride  with  him,  play  with  him,  be  his  faery,  his  page,  his  everything 
that  love  and  poetry  have  invented  ;  yet,  "  watch  him  well;  sport  witS 
his  fancies ;  turn  them  about  like  the  ringlets  round  his  cheek,  and  if 
ever  he  meditate  on  power,"  adds  Roger,  proleptically,  "  go  toss  up  thy 
baby  to  his  brow,  and  bring  back  his  thoughts  into  his  heart  by  the  music 
of  thy  discourse."*  In  fine,  the  sage  would  have  her  teach  Dudley  to 
live  unto  God  and  unto  her,  and  so  discover  that  women,  like  the  plants 
in  woods,  derive  their  softness  and  tenderness  from  the  shade. 

That  time  mtist  harden  even  thee,  sweet  Jane  !  as  the  trustful  scholar 
cannot  but  distrustfully  foresee, 

*Ti8  true,  'tis  pity,  pity  *tis  *tis  true. 

But  did  it  so  harden  her  as  to  justify  the  almost  antipathy  with  .whidi 
some  writers  regard  her— the  stringent  severity  with  which  they  pro- 
nounce  sentence  on  her  brief  career  as  wife  and  queen  ?  Even  a  censor 
so  pervadingly  gentle  and  generous  as  Leigh  Hunt — ^whose  general  bias 
rather  was  to  laxity  of  indulgence  and  over-kindness  in  judgment— even 
this  mild  optimist  appears  to  have  a  spite  against  Lady  Jane.  In  several 
of  his  miscellaneous  writings  he  acts  the  iconoclast  by  this  fair  image. 
He  is  no  believer  either  in  her,  or  in  her  cousin  Edward.  He  has  no 
tenderness  whether  for  the  boy-king  of  a  few  years,  or  for  the  girl-queen 
of  a  few  days.  In  his  essay  on  the  Female  Sovereigns  of  England  be 
remarks  of  *'  Queen  Jane,"  that  she  did  but  reign  long  enough  (ten  or 
eleven  days)  to  undo  the  romance  of  her  character  and  quarrel  with  her 
husband.  The  world,  he  says,  has  been  in  the  habit,  ''  with  an  honour- 
able credulity,"  of  taking  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Lord  Guilford  Dudley 
for  a  pair  of  mere  innocent  lovers  and  victims.  '*  Victims  they  were^ 
but  not  without  a  weakness  little  amiable  on  one  side,  if  not  on  both.*^ 
In  another  work  the  same  author  complains  that "  Even  poor  Lady  Jane 
Grey's  character  does  not  improve  upon  inspection."  The  Tudor  blood, 
he  says,  manifested  itself  in  her  by  her  sudden  love  of  supremacy  the 
moment  she  &lt  a  crown  on  her  head,  and  her  preferring  to  squabble 
with  her  husband  and  his  relations,  '^  who  got  it  her,''  rather  than  l9t 
him  partake  her  throne.  "  She  insisted  he  should  be  only  a  duke,  and 
suspected  that  his  family  had  given  her  poison  for  it.  This  undoes  the 
usual  romance  of  '  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  ;^ — and 
thus  it  is  that  the  possession  of  too  much  power  spoils  almost  «very 
human  bdng,  practical  or  theoretical.  Lady  Jane  came  oat  of  the 
elegancies  and  tranquillities  of  Uie  schools,  and  of  her  Greek  and  LatiOf 

*  Landor,  Imaginary  Conversations:  Roger  Ascham  and  Lady  Jane  Gr^. 
f  Leigh  Hunt,  Female  Sovereigns  of  England. 
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to  find  her  Flatonisms  yanish  before  a  dream  of  royalty.  She  redisooTered 
them,  however,  when  it  was  over,  aod  that  b  something.  She  was 
brought  up  a  slave,  and  therefore  bred  to  be  despotic  in  her  turn;  but 
habi^  vanity,  and  good  sense  alike  contributed  to  restore  her  to  the 
better  part  of  herself  at  ^e  last  nioment."* 

These  LeonHne  estimates  are  certainly  calculated  to  ^'undo  the 
romance"  of  Jane's  brief  royalty,  and  disenchant  her  admirers  in  general 
of  their  particular  admiration.  Such  a  reading  of  her  character  and  dis- 
position is  incompatible  with  the  ideal  one  cherishes  of  her,  as  of  the 
«  emperour's  doughter"  in  Chaucer— 

In  hire  is  hye  bewt^,  without^  pryde ; 
Yowthe,  without^  grefhed  or  foyle ; 
To  alle  hire  werk^  vertu  is  hire  gyde ; 
Humblesse  hath  slaine  in  hire  tycrannye; 
Sche  is  myroor  of  all^  curtesye, 
Hir  herte  is  verrey  chambreof  holynesse, 
Hir  hond  mynistre  of  fredom  and  almesse.f 

But,  as  Leigh  Hunt,  in  vivacious  historical  essay,  so  Sharon  Tumor 
and  others,  in  heavy-paced  history,  with  all  its  dignity  and  all  its  gravity, 
have  sought  to  disillusionise  us  of  our  weakness  for  Jane.  Turner,  for 
instance,  says,  that,  mild  and  modest  and  young,  as  she  unquestionably 
was,  the  spirit  of  royalty  and  power  had  within  twenty rfonr  hours  gained 
such  an  ascendancy  in  her  studious  mind,  that  she  heard  the  intamatioQ 
of  her  husband  b^ng  elevated  to  the  same  dignity  as  herself  with  vexa- 
tion and  displeasure.  *^  As  soon  as  she  was  left  alone  with  him,  she  to* 
monstrated  against  this  measure ;  and  after  much  dispute,  he  agreed  to 
wait  till  she  herself  should  make  him  king,  and  by  one  act  of  parliament. 
Sut  even  this  concession,  to  take  this  dignity  as  a  boon  from  her,  did^not 
satisfy  the  sudden  expansion  of  her  new->bom  ambition."^  And  so  on. 
Por  a  fair  and  free  account  of  these  domestic  differences — so  far  as  the 
rationale  of  Jane's  remonstrancy  is  concerned-— we  cannot  do  better  than 
consult  the  graphic  historian  of  England  under  the  Tudors. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  came  into  Lady  Jane's  apartment^ 
to  wish  her  joy,  he  brought  the  crown  with  him,  we  are  told,  which  she 
had  not  sent  for,  but  which  he  desired  her  to  put  on,  and  see  if  it  required 
any  alteration.  She  said  it  would  do  very  well  as  it  was.  He  then  told 
lier,  continues  Mr.  Froude,  that,  before  her  coronation,  another  crown 
•was  to  be  made  for  her  husband ;  whereupon  Lady  J«ae  started,  and  die 
dreary  suspicion  seems  for  the  first  time  to  have  crossed  her  mind  that  she 
was,  after  all,  but  the  puppet  of  the  ambition  of  tJie  duke  to  raise  bos 
&mily  to  the  throne.  "  Winchester  rethred,  and  she  sate  indignant§  tffl 
Guilford  Dudley  appeared,  when  she  told  him  that,  young  as  she  was,  she 
Jmew  that  the  crown  of  England  was  not  a  thing  to  be  trifled  with. 
There  was  no  Dudley  in  Edward's  will,  and,  before  he  could  be  crowned, 
the  consent  of  parliament  must  be  first  adced  and  obtained."  Then  we 
■read  how  the  boy-husband  went  whining  to  his  mother,  while  Jsoie  sent 

♦  The  Town,  vol.  ii. 

t  The  Canterbury  Tales :  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale. 

%  History  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.    ^  Buffon 
Turner.    Vol.  iv.  p.  219. 
§  Le  quale  parole  io  senti  con  mio  gran  dispiacerek— Baoardo. 
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for  Arundel  and  Pembroke,  and  told  them  that  it  was  not  for  her  to 
appoint  kings :  she  would  make  her  husband  a  duke,  if  he  desired  it;  that 
was  within  ner  prerogative;  but  king  she  would  not  make  him.  '^As 
she  was  speaking,  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  rushed  in  with  her 
son,  fresh  from  the  agitation  of  Mary's  letter.*  The  mother  stormed, 
Guilford  cried  like  a  spoilt  child  that  he  would  be  no  duke,  he  would  be 
a  king :  and  when  Jane  stood  firm,  the  duchess  bade  him  come  away,  and 
not  share  the  bed  of  an  ungrateful  and  disobedient  wife.f 

"  The  first  experience  of  royalty  had  brought  small  pleasure  with  it. 
Dudley's  kingship  was  set  aside  for  the  moment,  and  was  soon  forgotten  in 
more  alarming  matters.  To  please  his  mother,  or  to  pacify  his  vanity, 
he  was  called  '  Your  Grace.'  He  was  allowed  to  preside  in  the  council, 
80  long  as  a  council  remained,  and  he  dined  alone — tinsel  distinctions,  for 
which  the  poor  wretch  had  to  pay  dearly  ."J 

Jane  might  well  be  cautious,  considering  the  hands  into  which  she  had 
fallen,  and  the  means  by  which  her  present  elevation  had  been  attained. 
Her  own  title  was  wrongfully,  and  by  her  had  been  protestingly,  assumed. 
Lord  Macaulay's  diatribe  on  the  character  and  career  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  comprises  some  bitter  strictures  on  the  movement  which  made 
him,  '^  from  whatever  motive,"  the  accomplice  of  the  worthless  Dudley. 
The  virtuous  scruples  of  another  young  and  amiable  mind  were  to  be 
overcome.  As  Edward  had  been  forced  into  persecution,  Jane  was  to  be 
seduced  into  treason. 

"No  transaction  in  our  annals,"  Macaulay  emphatically  affirms,  "is 
more  unjustifiable  than  this.  If  a  hereditary  title  were  to  be  respected, 
Mary  possessed  it.  If  a  parliamentary  title  were  preferable,  Mary  pos- 
sessed that  also.  If  the  interest  of  the  parliamentary  religion  requiied  a 
departure  from  the  ordinary  rule  of  succession,  that  interest  would  have 
been  best  served  by  raising  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  If  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  kingdom  were  considered,  still  stronger  reasons  might  be 
found  for  preferring  Elizabeth  to  Jane.  There  was  great  doubt  whether 
Jane  or  the  Queen  of  Scotland  had  the  better  claim ;  and  that  doubt 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  produced  a  war  both  with  Scotland  and 
with  France,  if  the  project  of  Northumberland  had  not  been  blasted  in 
its  infancy  ."§ 

Mr.  Landor  has  concocted  an  Imaginary  Conversation  between  the 
Princess  Mary  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  (of  which  uusisterly  pair  he 
likes  the  latter  lady  considerably  the  least) — supposed  to  occur  while 
Queen  Jane's  brief  hour  of  sovereignty  is  taking  its  flight.  '  In  this 
colloquy,  the  vixenish  younger  sister,  being  incidentally  checked  in  her 
objurgations  by  Mary's  prudish  reminder,  "  Sister !  sister !  you  forget 
that  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  (as  was)  is  now  queen  of  the  realm,"  hoUy 
replies :  <'  Forget  it  indeed!  The  vile  woman  1  I  am  minded  to  call  her 
as  such  vile  women  are  called  out  of  doors."     Mary  remonstrates  once 

•  The  letter,  namely,  of  July  9,  1553,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  in  which 
Mary  claimed  the  crown  as  her  right,  and  required  them  to  proclaim  her  accession 
in  London. 

t  Baoardo. 

X  Froude,  History  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  I>eath  of  Eliza- 
beth, vol.  vi.  pp.  15-6. 

§  Critical  Essay  on  Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 
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more,  ^ith  a  '^  pray  abstain  ;"  but  Bess  is  not  to  be  kept  from  pursuing^ 
her  game,  at  her  own  speed,  and  in  her  own  helter-skelter  style.  She  is 
hardly  a  saint,  she  owns ;  indeed,  far  from  it ;  and  she  is  much  too  young 
for  a  martyr.  "  But  that  odious  monster,  who  pretends  an  affection  for 
reformation,  and  a  reverence  for  learning,  is  counting  the  jewels  in  her 
crown,  while  you  fancy  she  is  repeating  her  prayers,  or  conning  her 
Greek."* 

It  may  seem  to  most  readers  that  this  Conversation  is  more  Imaginary 
than  usual,  and  that  the  characters  of  the  interlocutors  are  not  in  keeping 
with  individual  vraisemblance  and  historical  truth.  But  whether  it  be 
likely  or  not,  possible  or  not,  that  so  discreet,  demure,  and  reticent 
a  damosel  as  the  youthful  Elizabeth  was,  should  have  "spoken  her 
mind"  in  this  free-and-easy  fashion,  one  can  readily  believe  that,  of  the  two 
sisters,  she  may  have  personally  cherished  the  heartier  grudge  against 
Lady  Jane. 

Mr.  Froude,  indeed,  virtually  implies  in  his  History  of  the  Tudor 
reigns,  that  Mary  would  have  suffered  Jane  to  live,  but  for  the  outbreak 
of  Wyatt*s  rebellion.  In  an  essay  of  his,  however,  contributed  some 
years  since  to  the  Westminster  JRevieWf  we  find  a  story  mentioned  with 
some  degree  of  credit,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  trace  Mary's  unfor- 
g^veness  of  Jane  to  a  personal  feeling  of  long  rankling  religious  resent- 
ment  The  essayist,  after  commenting  on  Mary's  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  rebels  at  large,  proceeds  to  say,  that  she  disgraced  her  previous 
clemency  by  the  execution  of  her  cousin — an  execution  which  ''was 
neither  necessary  nor  just,  and  was  no  more  than  a  useless  piece  of 
cruelty."  Lady  Jane  Grey,  he  further  observes,  was  not  implicated  in 
Wyatt's  rebellion ;  nor  was  she  to  have  profited  by  it  if  it  had  succeeded; 
and  other  motives  are  supposed  to  have  influenced  the  queen  beyond  what 
appeared  on  the  surface.  ''It  is  said  that  she  never  forgave  a  speech 
which  Lady  Jane  had  made  a  year  or  two  before,  when  on  a  visit  to  her 
at  New  Hall.  One  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  was  showing  her  over  the 
house,  and  took  her,  among  other  places,  into  the  chapel.  In  passing  the 
altar,  the  lady  curtsied.  Lady  Jane  asked  what  she  meant  by  that.  Her 
God  was  present  there,  the  lady  answered,  and  she  curtsied  to  Him. 
Lady  Jane,  with  a  half  smile,  said  she  believed  the  baker  had  made 
him. 

"  Such  a  piece  of  profanity,  doubtless,  lost  nothing  on  the  way  through 
the  lady  in  question  to  Mary ;  and,  on  the  mind  of  so  thoroughly  devout 
and  real  a  believer,  may  well  have  made  an  impression  which  could  never 
he  effaced.  It  would  of  course  be  foolish  to  suppose  that  this,  or  any  other 
single  feeling,  determined  her  upon  acting  as  she  did,  but  the  sense  that 
she  was  punishing  an  obstinate  heretic,  as  well  as  her  rival  to  the  throne, 
may  have  softened  the  reluctance  which  we  will  hope  that  she  experienced. 
This  warrant  was  signed  the  day  after  the  battle  in  the  streets,  in  the 
midst  of  that  excitement  of  feeling  which  follows  the  escape  from  serious 

danger."t 

No  such  mention  is  made  of  this  story  by  Mr.  Froude  in  his  History. 


*  Imaginary  Conversations,  by  Walter  Savage  Landor:  Princess  Mary  and 
Princess  Elizabeth. 
t  WeamimUr  Hwiew,  "New  Series,  "So.  Y.   Art.  "  Mary  Tudor.*' 
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He  there  says,  merely,  that  Jane  Grey  was  guiltless  of  this  last  eommotioii 
— ^her  name  not  having  been  so  much  as  cited  among  the  insurgents ;  bat 
she  was  gfuilty  of  having  been  once  called  queen,  and  Maiy,  who  before 
bad  been  generously  deaf  to  the  Emperor's  advice,  and  to  Renard^s  argv- 
Bients,  yielded  in  h«r  present  humour.  Philip  was  beckoning  in  the  cus- 
tonce;  and  while  Jane  Grey  Hved,  Philip,  she  was  i^ain  and  again 
assured,  must  remain  for  ever  separated  from  her  arms.* 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  incidentally  illustrates  one  phase  of  a  per- 
verted intellect  by  the  policy  of  those  *'  zealots  for  legitimate  succesnon 
after  the  decease  of  our  sixth  Edward,  who  not  content  with  having  placed 
the  rightM  sovereign  on  the  throne,  would  wreak  their  veng^nce  on 
*die  meek  usurper/  who  had  been  seated  on  it  by  a  will  against  which 
she  had  herself  been  the  first  to  remonstratc't 

The  story  is  a  sad  one,  for  all  concerned.  Mr.  Plumer  Ward  dilates, 
almost  sentimentally,  on  the  sympathy  and  anguish,  ''  I  might  almost 
Sffjr,  the  agony  of  mind,"  with  which  one  views  the  '*  unmerited  suffering 
of  die  meek,  humble,  and  pious  Jane  Grey.  As  &r  from  intending  crime 
as  an  angel  of  light;  in  herself  pure  as  accomplished,  beautiful  as  young, 
and  unpretending  as  beautiful,  her  hard,  hard  fortune  must  interest  a 
savage ;  and  one  passes  in  haste  over  the  page  of  her  merciless  execution, 
lest  the  heart  grow  too  sick  with  pity."{  How  different  the  infonmng 
spirit  of  that  tribute,  from  Leigh  Hunt's  chilly  conclusion  that  Jane's 
best — and  by  implication  we  might  well-nigh  infer  her  only — claim  to 
the  respect  of  posterity  must  remain  with  her  taste  for  literature.  *^  She 
bad  the  good  sense  to  feel,  and  avow,  that  there  was  no  comfort  like  her 
books  in  adversity.  Her  nature  seems  in  other  respects  to  have  had  a 
formal  insipidity,  excitable  only  by  stimulants  which  did  not  agree  with 
it."§  Scant  measure  for  the  height  and  depth  of  England's  all  bofe 
universally  b^ved  and  lamented  Lady  Jane. 

Even  her  ezcellences  as  a  literate  person  are  but  fiuntly  recc^ised  in 
the  foregoing  ^Missage — always  considering  how  kindly  disposed,  and  how 
even  eager  in  eulogium,  the  writer  of  it  generally  is.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, but  pay  hia  respects,  in  passing, — coldly  as  it  is  done, — to  a  merit 
of  which  three  centuries,  and  two  hemispheres,  have  been  sounding  the 
praises. 

Hartley  Coleridge  reverently  styles  her  *'  a  creature  whose  memory 
should  singly  put  to  rout  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  female  erudition.") 
The  question  may  be  mooted  and  discussed,  of  Lady  Jane's  comparative 
scholarship,  in  rriation  to  the  advanced  standard  of  a  later  age.  Bat 
question  there  is  none  of  her  absolute  superiority  in  literary  culture  and 
classical  lore.  Mr.  Fronde's  account  is,  that  she  had  acquired  a  degree 
of  learning  rare  in  matured  men,  which  she  could  use  gracefeUy,  and 
could  permit  to  be  seen  by  others  without  vanity  or  consciousness ;  and 
that  her  character  had  developed  with  her  talents.  *'  At  fifteen  she  was 
learning  Hebiew  and  could  write  Greek ;  at  sixteen  she  corresponded 
with  Bullinger  in  Latin  at  least  equal  to  his  own ;  but  the  matter  of  her 
letters  is  more  striking  than  the  language,  and  speaks  more  for  her  than 

*  Fronde's  mitory  of  England  under  the  Tudors,  voL  vi  cfr.  zxzi^ 

t  The  Friend,  essay  i.  f  Tremaine,  voL  iii.  di.  zxxiS. 

\  Men,  Wom^  and  BooSra,  vol.  k  p.  396  |[  Koithem  Worthies,  voL  ii 
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the  most  eklnnrafce  panegjries  of  admiring  conrtiers.  She  haff  left  m 
poftraii  of  hwself  dmwn  dj  her  own  hand  ;  a  portrait  of  pietyy  parity^ 
and  free  noble  inBoeeoee,  uncoloored,  e?eB  to  &  £uilt,  with  the  eatotioaal 
weakness  of  humanity.*  While  the  effeets  of  the  Refarmaitio»  in  Eng^* 
land  had  been  chiefly  vistble  in  the  outward  dominion  of  seonndrels  and 
in  the  eeUpse  oi  the  hereditary  virtues  of  the  national  character,  Lady 
Jane  Grey  had  lived  to  diow  that  the  defect  was  not  in  the  Reformed 
£uth,  but  in  ^e  absence  of  all  faith — that  the  g^races  of  a  St.  Elizabe^ 
could  be  rivalled  by  the  pupil  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley.  The  Cathc^ie 
saint  had  no  excellenee  of  which  Jane  Grey  was  without  the  promise ; 
the  distinction  was  in  the  freedom  of  the  Protestant  from  the  hys^riei^ 
atmbilion  oi  an  unearthly  nature,  and  in  the  presence  thirough  a  more 
i&telligent  creed,  of  a  vigorous  and  practical  uBderstandh3g,''t 

Twenty  to  one — we  might,  without  risk,  increase  tiie  odds  even  ten  at 
twentyfold — the  reader  is  wholly  unread  in  the  now  dim  pages  which 
ddineate,  in  some  seven  or  eight  volumes,  of  some  fifty  Letters  each,  the 
history  of  l%r  Charles  Grandison  and  the  Honourable  Miss  Byron.  What 
Sir  Charles  had  to  say,  therefore,  on  the  erudition  of  Lady  Jane,  is  old 
enough  to  be  new,  now-a-days,  by  way  of  quotation.  Not  that  there  is 
novdity  in  his  point  of  view,  or  mode  of  expression;  but  for  his  now 
obsolete  popularity's  sake  let  us  give  the  chevalier  sans  reproehe  a  heap- 
ing. The  age  in  which  Shakspeare  flourished  Sir  Charles^  pronounces  the 
age  of  English  learning,  as  well  as  of  En^ish  bravery — the  queen  and 
her  court,  the  very  la£es  of  it,  he  says,  berng  more  learned  than  any 
oovirt  of  our  English  sovereigns  was  before,  or  hath  been  since.  **  What 
a  prodigy  of  learning,  in  the  short  reign  of  Edward  ilie  Sixth,  was  the 
Lady  Jane  Grf^jr !— -Greek,  as  well  as  LiBitin,  was  familiar  to  her,  as  it  was 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  And  can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  natural  geniusee 
of  those  ladies  were  more  confined  or  limited,  for  their  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  P'j;  But  we  must  not  let  even  Sir  Charles  seduce  us  to  bear 
htm  argue  out  that  collateral  issue. 

On  tiie  suloject  of  relative  female  scholarship^  aa  of  the  rixteenth 
century  versus  the  nineteenth,  Macaulay  thought  there  was  so  much  oris- 
i^prehension,  that,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  he  devoted  some 
energetic  remarics  to  the  refutation  of  what  be  reckoned  a  pedlar  fiUlacy: 
He  had  often  heard  men  speak  with  rapture  of  the  Ei^lmi  ladies  of  toe 
nxteenth  century,  and  lament  that  they  could  find  no  modem  damsel  re'- 
aembling  those  fair  pupils  of  Ascham  and  Ayhner  wha  compared,  over 
their  embroidery,  the  styles  of  Isocrates  and  LysiaSy  and  who,  while  the 
horns  were  sounding,  and  the  dogs  in  full  cry,  sat  in  the  lonely  oriel,  wi& 
eyes  riveted  to  that  immortal  page  which  tells  how  me^ly  and  bravely 
ine  first  great  martyr  of  intellectual  liberty  took  the  oi^  from  his  weep* 
iDg  gaoler*  But  surely,  argued  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  t^Mse  cms- 
plaints  have  very  little  n>imdation.  *<  We  would  by  no  means  disparage 
the  ladies  of  the  sixteenth  century  or  their  pursmts.  But  we  conceive 
that  those  who  ext^  them  at  the  expense  of  the  women  of  our  time  forget 

*  Letters  of  Lady  Jane  Gr^  to  Bullinger :  Epiitols  TiguxiaB,  j^  3-7.  (Froude, 
VL6.) 
t  Froude%  History  of  England,  voL  vi.  ch.  xxx. 
}  History  of  Sir  Cfaades  GfandisoD,  vol  vi  letler  hv 
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one  very  obvious  and  very  important  circumstance.  In  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  a  person  who  did  not  read  Greek  and 
Latin  could  read  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  The  Italian  was  the  only 
modem  language  which  possessed  anything  that  could  be  called  a  litera- 
ture. All  the  valuable  books  then  extant  in  all  the  vernacular  dialects  of 
Europe  would  hardly  have  filled  a  single  shelf."  England,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  by  way  of  proof  and  example,  did  not  yet  possess  Shakspeare's  plays 
and  the  Fsdry  Queen,  nor  France  Montaigne's  Essays,  nor  Spain  Don 
Quixote.  Then,  looking  in  his  mind's  eye  round  a  well-furnishea  library, 
bow  many  English  or  French  books,  he  asks,  can  we  find  which  were 
extant  when  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Queen  Elizabeth  received  their  educa- 
tion ?  Chaucer,  Gower,  Froissart,  Comines,  Rabelais,  seem  to  him  nearly 
to  complete  the  list.  *'  It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  a  woman 
should  be  uneducated  or  classically  educated.  Indeed,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  one  of  the  ancient  languages  no  person  could  then  have  any  clear 
notion  of  what  was  passing  in  the  political,  the  literary,  or  the  religious 
world.  The  Latin  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  all  and  more  than  all  that 
the  French  was  in  the  eighteenth 

''  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  All  political  and  religious  controversy 
is  now  conducted  in  the  modern  languages.  The  ancient  tongues  are 
used  only  in  comments  on  the  ancient  writers.  The  great  productions  of 
Athenian  and  Roman  genius  are  indeed  still  what  they  were*  But  though 
their  positive  value  is  unchanged,  their  relative  value,  when  compared  with 
the  whole  mass  of  mental  wealth  possessed  by  mankind,  ha^  oeen  con- 
stantly falling.  They  were  the  intellectual  all  of  our  ancestors.  They 
are  but  a  part  of  our  treasures.  Over  what  tragedy  could  Lady  Jane 
Grey  have  wept,  over  what  comedy  could  she  have  smiled,  if  the  anqent 
dramatists  had  not  been  in  her  library  V** 

Accordingly  this  keenly  retrospective  reviewer  presumes  that  a  modem 
reader  can  make  shift  without  (Edipus  and  Medea,  while  he  possesses 
Othello  and  Hamlet;  and  reminds  us  that  if  he  knows  nothing  of 
Pyrgopolynices  and  Thraso,  he  is  familiar  with  Bobadil,  and  Bessus,  and 
Pistol,  and  Parblles ;  that  if  he  cannot  enioy  the  delicious  irony  pf  Plato, 
be  may  find  some  compensation  in  that  of  Pascal ;  and  that  if  be  is  shut 
out  from  Nephelococcygia,  he  may  take  refuge  in  Lilliput.  ^  In  fine,  it  is 
Macaulay's  averment,  that  the  stock  of  iatellectual  wealth  bequeathed  to 
us  by  the  ancients  has  been  so  carefully  improved,  that  the  accumulated 
interest  now  exceeds  the  pnncipal.  He  contends  that  the  books  which 
have  been  written  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
during  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, — translations  from  the 
ancient  languages,  of  course,  included, — are  of  greater  value  than  all  the 
books  which  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  were  extant  in  the  world. 
And  inasmuch  as  Englishwomen  are  at  feast  as  well  acquainted  as  Eng- 
lishmen with  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  he  professes  tp  have  no 
hesitation,  when  comparing  the  acquirements  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  with 
those  of  an  accomplished  young  woman  of  our  own  time,  in  awarding  the 
superiority  to  the  latter. 

All  this,  however,  leaves  untouched  the  positive  excellence  of  Lady 
Jane  as  an  exemplaiy  and  eminent  scholar,  indeed  of  pre-eminent  mark 

*  Macanlay's  Critical  Essays,  vol.  11.    Art  **Lord  Bacon." 
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and  likelihood.  Still  is  she  seen  to  stand  out,  prominent  from  the  virgins 
that  be  her  fellows,  as  one  who — again  to  draw  a  comparison  from  an* 
other  tale  of  Chaucer's — 

Whan  sche  bad  leyser  and  might  therto  entent. 

To  lemfe  bookes  was  al  hir  likyins:, 

How  sche  in  vertu  might  hir  Ijf  despent.* 

It  is  not  unpleasing  to  see  that  weatherbeaten  warrior  and  stout- 
hearted old  cavalier,  Agrippa  d'Aubigne, — the  energetic,  restless,  in- 
domitable grandsire  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, — subdued  to  the  melting 
niood,  s^attendrissant^  when  recording  in  one  of  his  many  writings,  la 
ntort  tragique  de  Jeanne  Gray^  who,  in  the  words  of  a  modern  bio- 
grapher of  Agrippa's,  united  *'  a  un  savoir  qui  eut  honor6  un  homme 
toutes  les  vertus  de  son  sexe."!  It  moved  the  stalwart  Gaul  to  think 
and  write  of  her  last  sayings,  so  much  "  plus  graves  qu'on  ne  pouvait 
I'esperer  de  sa  jeunesse,"^  especially  if  i^idX  jeunesse  had  been  French 
born  and  bred.  But,  in  life  and  death,  and  the  manner  of  them  both, 
Jane  was  true  English. 

Wyatt's  rebellion  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ostensible  cause  of  her 
doom,  although  that  enterprise  was  one  in  which  no  selfish  or  personal 
interest,  politically  speaking,  could  have  been  taken  by  her.  Here  was  a 
good  opportunity,  which  must  not  be  missed,  the  Spanish  party  insisted, 
to  make  a  good  riddance  of  the  house  of  Suffolk,  and  sweep  away  that 
nest  of  pestilent  traitors  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  No  time  was  lost  in 
conveying  to  Lady  Jane  the  message  of  her  now  inexorable  fate.  She 
was  appointed  to  have  been  put  to  death  on  Friday,  the  10th  of  February 
(lS54),  "but  was  stayed" — until  Monday,  the  13th, — "for  what  cause 
is  not  known,"  writes  the  Chronicler  of  Queen  Mary.  Baoardo  supplies 
our  living  historian  of  the  Tudors  with  the  explanation.  Which  is,  in 
effect,  that,  in  killing  her  body,  Mary  yet  desired  to  have  mercy  on 
heretic  Jane's  poor  soul,  and  sent  the  message  of  death  by  the  excellent 
Feckenham,  afterwards  Abbot  of  Westminster,  who  was  to  bring  her,  if 
possible,  to  obedience  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Feckenham,  whom  Mr. 
Froude  describes  as  a  man  full  of  gentle  and  tender  humanity,  felt  to  the 
bottom  of  his  soul  the  errand  on  which  he  was  despatched  :  he  felt  as  a 
Catholic  priest — but  he  felt  also  as  a  man.  "On  admission  to  Lady 
Jane's  room,  he  told  her  that  she  was  to  die  the  next  morning  [Friday], 
and  he  told  her,  also,  for  what  reason  the  queen  had  selected  him  to  com- 
municate the  sentence. — She  listened  calmly.  The  time  was  short,  she 
said;  too  short  to  be  spent  in  theological  discussion;  which,  if  Feckenham 
would  permit,  she  would  decline. 

'*  Believing,  or  imagining  that  he  ought  to  believe,  that,  if  she  died 
unreconciled,  she  was  lost,  Feckenham  hurried  back  to  the  queen  to  beg 
for  delay  ;  and  the  queen,  moved  with  his  entreaties,  respited  the  execu- 
tion till  Monday,  giving  him  three  more  days  to  pursue  his  labours.  But 
Lady  Jane,  when  he  returned  to  her,  scarcely  appreciated  the  favour;  she 
had  not  expected  her  words  to  be  repeated,  she  said;  she  had  given  up 
all  thoughts  of  the  world,  and  she  would  take  her  death  patiently  when- 
ever her  Majesty  desired. — Feckenham,  however,  still  pressed  hb  services, 

*  Canterbury  Tales :  The  Menkes  Tale.  t  Leon  Feug^re. 

X  Histoire  Unlverselle,  par  Agrippa  d'Aubignl. 
June — ^voL,  cxxvui.  no.  dx.  n 
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and  courtesy  to  a  kind  and  anxious  old  man  forbade  her  to  refuse  them. 
He  remained  with  her  to  the  end;  and  certain  arguments  followed  oa 

faith  and  justification,  and  the  nature  of  sacraments Lady  Jane 

was  wearied  without  being  convinced."* 

Not  until  they  parted  on  the  sca£fold  steps  on  Monday  morning,  had 
she  the  heart  to  tell  the  good  old  man  how  much  he  had  bored  her,  for 
all  that  was  over  now.  It  was  with  'Vwarm  thanks"  for  his  attentions 
that  she  took  leave  of  him — *'  although,  indeed,'*  she  fairly  confessed, 
'*  those  attentions  liave  tried  me  more  than  death  can  now  terrify  me.'*f 
He  would  not  be  dismissed,  however,  but  to  the  last  acted  on  the  adage 
that  while  there's  life  there's  hope.j;  Her  last  words  to  him,  notwith- 
standing that  solemn  leave-taking,  were  not  yet  said.  Lady  Jane  too^ 
like  so  many  less  innocent  sufferers,  had  her  more  last  words.  Should 
she  say  the  Miserere  f  she  asked  him,  as  he  clung  to  her  side ;  and  the 
heavy-hearted  old  churchman  approved,  and  listened  to  her  soft  breathing 
of  the  fifty-first  psalm,  verse  by  verse,  all  of  them  so  deeply  fraught  with 
devoutest  supplication  and  penitential  passion,  ere  she  let  down  her  long 
hair,  and  uncovered  her  white  neck. 

Hume's  less  appreciative  version  of  the  Feckenham  episode  is,  that  the 
queen's  zeal,  under  colour  of  tender  mercy  to  the  prisoner's  soul,  indooed 
her  to  send  divines,  who  *'  harassed  her  with  perpetual  dispujtation ;  and 
even  a  reprieve  for  three  days  was  granted  her,  in  hopes  that  «he  wouU 
be  persuaded,  during  that  time,  to  pay,  by  a  timely  conversion,  sems 
regard  to  her  eternal  welfare."  He  admires  the  Lady  Jane's  **  preaenes 
of  mind,"  which  enabled  her,  **  in  these  melancholy  circumstances,"  net 
only  to  defend  her  religion  by  all  the  topics  then  in  use,  but  alse  to  wAm 
a  letter  to  her  sister  in  the  Q-reek  language  ;§  in  whichy  besides  sending 
her  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  that  tongue,  she  exhorted  her  to  mauataioi 
in  every  fortune,  a  like  steady  perseverance.  ||  It  was  only  by  messaga^ 
too,  that  she  would  (or  perhaps  could)  take  leave  of  her  husbAod.  Xki 
Council  had  decreed,  we  are  told,  that  Lady  Jane  and  Lord  Guilford 
should  be  executed  together  on  the  same  scaffold,  on  Tower- hill  4  but 
afterwards,  *'  dreading  the  compassion  of  the  people  for  ^heir  yood^ 
beauty,  innocence,  and  noble  birth,"  rescinded  that  order,  and  directed 
Jane's  execution  to  take  place  within  the  verge  of  the  Tower* 

The  morning  on  which  they  were  to  suffer,  Guilford  begged  for  ''a 
last  interview  and  a  last  embrace" — it  being  left  to  herself  to  consent  4« 
refuse.  Her  reply  was,  that,  if  the  meeting  would  benefit  either  of  their 
souls,  she  would  see  him  with  pleasure ;  but,  in  her  own  opinion,  it  would 
only  increase  their  trial.  They  would  meet  soon  enough  in  the  othor 
world.    He  died,  therefore,  without  seeing  her  again.    She  eaw  him  once 

*  Froude,  VI.  183-5.  f  Baoardo.    Ibid.,  187. 

X  **  Je  ferai  remarquer,"  says  M.  Dargaud,  in  his  recent  monograph,  as  tht 
phrase  goes,  '*  que  si  Feckenham,  en  ofTrant  k  Jane  Grey  la  vie  pour  la  conTe^ 
sion,  pouvait  §tre  de  bonne  fol,  Marie  certes  tendait  un  pi^ge."— Histoire  de  Jane 
Grey,  par  J.  M.  Dargaud.    Paris:  1863. 

But,  objects  one  of  M.  Dargaud's  English  reviewers,  neither  Feckenham  nor 
Mary  made  any  offer  of  life  as  the  rewa^  of  conversion, — at  least  as  the  story  il 
told  alike  by  Hume,  Turner,  Lingard,  and  Froude:  Jane  did  not  die  on  any  point 
of  religion  at  all;  and  Feckenham  was  simply  sent  to  try  to  save  her  soul  in  the 
next  world,  when  it  was  determined  to  destroy  her  in  this. — See  Satwrday  Remtm^ 
No.  396. 

S  Foxe,  m.  36;  Heylm,  166. 

Ij  Hume,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxxyi. 
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alive,  however,  writes  Mr.  Froude,  as  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  and 
again  as  he  returned  a  mutilated  corpse  in  the  death-cart. 

Not  that  this  was  wilful  cruelty.  Only  the  officer  in  command 
awkwardly  happened  to  forget  that  the  ordinary  road  led  past  Jane's 
window.  "  But  the  delicate  girl  of  seventeen  was  as  masculine  in  her 
heart  as  in  her  intellect.  When  her  own  turn  arrived,  Sir  John  Brydges 
led  her  down  to  the  green  ;  her  attendants  were  in  an  agony  of  tears,  but 
her  own  eyes  were  dry.  She  prayed  quietly  till  she  reached  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold,  when  she  turned  to  Feckenham,  who  still  clung  to  her  side." 
To  that  wistful,  disappointed  confessor  she  then  made  the  frank  but  not 
ungracioQS  confession  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  This  done,  she 
sprang  up  the  steps,  and  in  a  few  words  declared  her  innocence.  Then 
ensued  that  repetition  of  the  Miserere  psalm  already  mentioned — and 
then  wmi  her  hair  let  down,  and  her  neck  uncovered  for  the  executioner's 
axe. 

The  «Bd  is  soon  told,  and  simply, — the  more  simply  the  better.  An 
old  chronicler  will  do  this  best.  '^  The  hangman  kneeled  down  and  asked 
her  forgiveness,  whom  she  forgave  most  willingly.  Then  he  willed  her 
to  stand  upon  the  straw,  which  doing,  she  saw  the  block.  Then  she  said, 
I  pray  you  despatch  me  quickly.  Then  she  kneeled  down,  saying,  Will 
you  take  it  off  before  I  lay  me  down ;  and  the  hangman  answered  No, 
Madam.  She  tied  a  kercher  about  her  eyes  ;  then,  feeling  ibr  the  block, 
she  said.  What  shall  I  do  ?  where  is  it  ?  One  of  the  bystanders  guiding 
her  thereunto,  she  laid  her  head  down  upon  the  block,  and  stretched 
forth  her  body,  and  said,  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit. 
And  so  she  mided."* 

The  artlete  directness  of  this  simple  r^ecord  is  more  effective,  and 
affecting,  by  far,  than  the  elaborate  elegiacs  of  old  Agrippa  d'Aubigne, 
thoi]^  he,  too,  is  genuine  in  his  way,  and  commemorates  the  mart  ~tra* 
gifue  of  his  favourite  Jeanne  with  still  more  emphasis  in  his  most  ambi- 
tious poem,  than  he  had  done  in  his  History.  The  fourth  book  of  his 
*^  Tragiques,"  which  he  entitles  les  Feux,  is  a  sort  of  Protestant  martyr- 
ology,  and  proposes  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  names  and  fair  £ames  of 
not  only  a  John  Huss,  a  Jerome  of  Prague,  a  Granmer,  a  Norris,  &c., 
but  also  a  galaxy  of  suffering  women,  perfected  through  suffering,  and 
triumphant  through  and  for  the  truth.  Among  these  he  assigns  a  fore* 
most  place  to  EngKsh  Jane — and  thus  he  describes  the  closing  scene 
which  vindicaites  her  right  to  that  place : 

Les  mains  qui  la  paraient  la  parerent  encore ; 
8a  grace  et  son  honnenr,  quand  la  mort  la  d^vore, 
N'ai»ndomient  son  front ;  eUe  prend  le  bandeau ; 
Par  la  main  on  la  mene  embrasser  le  poteau ; 
Elle  demeure  scale,  en  agneau  d^pouill^e. 
La  lame  da  bourreau  de  son  sang  fat  mouill^e ; 
L'ame  s'enrole  en  haut :  les  anges  gracieux 
Dans  le  sein  d' Abraham  la  ravirent  aux  cieax.-j- 

Nevertheless,  with  all  possible  respect  for  the  respectable  but  rather 
trite  machinery  (that  now  creaks  a  little  in  the  working)  of  gracious 
angels  and  Abraham's  bosom,  we  prefer  the  unvarnished  finis  of  the  old 
chronicler.  And  so  she  ended. 

I -        -  I      I  III  .   _^ -  .  w   " 

*  Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane  and  Qneen  Mary  (Camden  Society,  1850). 
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LORD   HATHERTON. 

BY  CYRUS  REDDING. 

The  generations  of  man,  with  all  his  advances  in  civilisation,  pass 
away  as  in  the  beginning  of  things.  Even  those  who  are  marked  by 
qualifications  or  virtues  of  a  superior  class  still  fall  iato  thesapae  objinous* 
ness.  Thus  the  social  state  is  continually  assuming  a  new  aspect.  Fresh 
actors  come  upon  the  stage,  and  the  more  ren^arkable  are  p^ss^d  by  &x 
ever  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  whether  benefactors  to  their  species  or 
the  reverse.  The  multitude  has  no  time  to  spare  for  the  nurture,  of  its 
gratitude  or  the  out|)ourings  of  its  censures,  before  it  participates  in  the 
same  sentence.  Indeed,  if  the  many  had  the  power  and  U9e  of  reflection, 
which  they  never  yet  exhibited,  the  quality  would  be  idle.  Memory  is 
short-lived,  and  monuments  soon  fall  to  pieces,*  and  only  one  thi^g  is 
immortal,  co-existent,  in  fact,  with  humanity,  the  in^peri^habje  record 
upon  the  most  perishable  of  materials — the  fragility  of  the  papj^r  oq  which 
the  type  of  the  printer  is  impressed — there  alone  can  iiames  ruif  a  race 
with  time.  Those  who  were  the  contemporaries  of  the  departed  walk  by 
their  last  sojourn  unregarded.  Friends  and  enemies  pass  a^ay  together 
without  the  slightest  emotipn  on  the  part  of  the  living,  who  are  npt  re- 
minded of  their  own  fate  by  that  of  others,  however  honoured^  still  actiiig 
upon  the  sentiment  of  the  poet:  ''All  men  think,  all  fpea  piprMd  but 
themselves." 

Perhaps  it  is  the  frequency  of  death  that  renders  us  so.  re|^ardle3s  of 
its  effects.  We  must  be  struck  with  that  which  is  sudden  apd  rare» 
Familiarity  subjugates  fear,  and  the  dreaded  evil  no  more  occupies  the 
thoughts.  Some,  indeed,  upon  whose  minds  it  presses,  get  rid  of  it  by  the 
notable  resolve  that  as  it  is  inevitable,  it  is  time  enough  to  trpiiUe  tbem* 
selves  about  it  when  the  evil  comes. 

So  much  for  the  masses  that  exist  and  pass  away  unheeded,  like  summer 
flies;  but  Death  equally  makes  his  prey  of  those  who  have  stood  out  coo* 
spicuously  from  among  them.  Their  benefactors  die  as  well  as  thmr 
enemies;  those  who  have  enlightened  them  by  their  talents^  toit^ 
perhaps  thanklessly,  for  their  welfare,  ruled  them  judiciously  and  juslJyi 
or  by  latent  and  indirect  means  unostentatiously  contributed  to  their  good, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  whole  social  body — men  who  may  not  have 
dazzled  their  fellows  by  any  astonishing  qualities,  so  as  to  conceal  failings 
of  equal  magnitude,  but  who  have  supported  throughout  life  a  high  cha- 
racter, perhaps  on  the  whole  preferable,  and  fully  as  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity, as  those  who  flashed  like  meteors  upon  the  vision,  but  left  on 
the  horizon  no  beneficial  traces  of  their  light  after  they  had  passed. 

These  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  death  of  a  nobleman  whose 
course  through  life  was  marked  by  that  unostentatious  utility  which  in  a 
country  like  England  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  any  individual  subject 
can  possess.  We  allude  to  the  late  Lord  Hatherton,  who  expired,  after  a 
long  declining  state  of  health,  at  his  seat  of  Teddesley,  in  Staffordshire, 
of  which  fine  county  he  was  lord-lieutenant.     His  lordship  had,  indeed, 

*  Nee  solidis  prodest  sua  machina  terris. 
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exceeded  the  prophetic  age  of  man  a  year  or  two,  hut  his  customary  hahits 
and  appearance  led  to  the  promise  of  a  longer  term  of  existence.  It  was 
early  last  year  that  he  hegan  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  a  change  in  his  usual 
health,  which,  if  not  immediately  of  much  moment,  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  long  and  serious  indisposition,  to  which  he  finally  succumbed. 
His  usual  kindness  of  temper  towards  others  did  not  forsake  him  during  his 
long  illness.  In  truth,  urbanity  of  disposition,  and  exceeding  good  will 
towards  others,  were  prominent  traits  in  his  character.  Perhaps  few  public 
men  had  a  larger  circle  of  friends,  a  fact  which  speaks  for  itself  the  repu- 
tation of  the  individual.  No  one  in  public  life  ever  passed  through  it 
with  a  Dibire  amiable  temperament,  a  clearer  mind,  or  more  active  and  un- 
flagging habits  in  public  business.  Without  being  a  man  of  genius,  he 
possessed  qtialities  fully,  perhaps  more  valuable  to  the  community  in  the 
sphere  within  which  he  was  called  upon  to  act  by  his  distinguished  place 
in  society.  Hie  duties  he  exercised  were  most  assiduously  and  correctly 
fulfilled  up  to  the  last  moment  he  was  able  to  perform  them,  indeed,  too 
long  exerdsed  fbr  the  increasing  advance  of  that  insidious  attack,  which 
t€X>k  from  the  dbmmunity  one  of  its  most  valued  members.  Lord  Hather- 
ton  was  one  whom  society  could  least  spare,  on  many  accounts,  for  not 
only  werd  his' public  legislative  and  magisterial  labours  valuable,  as  already 
stated,  but  in  \iiti  capacity  as  a  scholar,  an  agriculturist,  and  a  hospitable 
conntnr  gtotleman,  no  oAe  willbe  more  missed  in  the  county  in  which  he 
resided — a  comity  the  residence  of  some  of  the  oldest  English  families,  of 
which  his  oVirh  was  not  one  of  the  least  noted. 

The  fi&mily  of  Luttieton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  were  settled  in 
Worcestershire.  The  fifth  in  descent  from  that  reign  was  Thomas  Lut- 
tleton,  of  Fraiikley,  who  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  w^s  the  first  who  wrote 
bis  name  Lyttlet6n,  about  1464.'  He  had  three  sons,  William,  whence 
the  Lords  Lyttleton,  Richard,  and  Thomas.  His  eldest  son,  William,  suc- 
ceeded him.  '  The  second,  Richard,  spelled  the  name  Littleton,  and  his 
desccmdaiitli  tended  at  Pillaton  Hall,  Staflfordshire.  The  last  of  this 
branch.  Sir  Edvrard  Littleton,  dying  in  1812,  the  baronetcy  became  ex- 
tinct, and  the  estates  passed  td  \mward  John  Littleton,  of  Teddesley,  then 
M.P.  fdr  Staffotdshu«. 

Lord  Hidthertoii,  from  his  first  taking  his  seat  in  parliament,  had 
always  beeil  Ah  independent  country  gentleman  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
tetnl.  H6  wifd  dne  of  the  small  old  stock  bf  liberal  landholders  who  voted 
as  tfiey  saw  fit^'  according  to  what  they  deemed  the  true  bearing  of  a 
question',  urtaw^d  by  the  ministry  of  the  daj — ^the  fag-end  of  the  Pitt  and 
Adding^n  administration,  united  under  Lord  Liverpool.  There  were 
few  better  men  of  bu^ess  in  parliament  at  that  time  than  Mr.  Littleton^ 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  independent  party,  to  which  he 
belonged,  saved  the  country  from  those  permanent  encroachments  upon 
popular  freedom,  which  the  unscrupulous  disregard  of  every  form  of  the 
constitution  which  stood  in  hb  way  made  Lord  Castlereagh  be  re- 
garded with  dttch  just  suspicion  during  his  whole  career.  When  efforts 
of  this  nature  were  made,  Mr.  Littleton,  and  those  who  took  the  same 
views  of  the  different  questions  brought  forward  by  that  minister,  at 
once  threw  themselves  into  the  breach,  and,  if  not  successful  in  resisting 
the  efforts  made,  and  supported  by  flagrant  corruption,  they  acted  as  & 
restraining  power.    He  originated  many  important  and  useful  measures 
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in  parliament  connected  with  trade,  manufactures,  and  the  working 
classes,  all  which  he  thoroughly  understood.  He  was  seated  in  one-  ef 
the  most  remarkable  districts  of  England  for  the  magmtiide  of  its  iron 
trade,  while  a  little  waj  to  the  north  lay  the  singular  space  of  ground,  com- 
prising several  large  towns,  called  the  Potteries,  almost  unknown  a  few 
years  ago  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  Lord  Hatherton  had  the  sagacity 
to  perceive  how  remarkably  the  extension  of  manufactures  ai>d  the  value 
of  land  and  its  produce  acted  upon  one  another.  The  oonve3raiice8  of 
agricultural  produce  to  large  manufacturing  places  was  easy  and  rapid 
in  Staffordshire  by  canals,  even  before  railways  were  brought  into  use. 
Teddesley,  extra  parochial,  in  the  parish  of  Penkridge,  or  adjotning  it, 
was  thus,  as  it  were,  invited  to  improve  itself,  and  its  noble-mfflded  owner 
did  not  want  sagacity  to  perceive,  what  neither  his  own  exampie  nor  that 
of  others  could  be  brought  to  credit,  that  free  trade  in  all  commodities 
was  the  spur  to  the  increase  of  the  value  of  landed  property,  and  greatly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at  large.  In  vain  had  the  Honouralde 
Charles  Villiers  for  a  long  season  stood  almost  alone  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  bringing  this  principle  before  parliament,  and  suppordng  it 
out  of  doors  and  in  the  district  of  which  we  are  speaking  more  par- 
ticnlariy.*  This  was  at  a  time,  too,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  see  no 
benefit  from  it,  although  his  father  had  seen  it  long  years*  before.  Lord 
Hatherton,  however,  not  only  saw  the  great  advantage  of  it,  bufr  acted 
upon  the  principle  as  far  as  possible.  He  began  to  restrict  his  game 
preserves,  and  to  improve  his  land.  He  reflected  what  maricets  he  had 
near  him,  and  how  facile  were  the  conveyances.  With  a  complete  dis- 
missal of  all  those  prejudices  embraced  in  that  caricature  of  soond  reason, 
used  upon  such  occasions,  ^the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,'*  uppermost  in 
too  many  stolid  heads  in  those  times,  his  lordship  set  his  shower  to  the 
wheel,  and  was  amply  gratified  l^  the  result. 

It  was  at  thifr  time,  or  about  twent^f-five  years  i^,  that  we  had  fifst 
the  honour  of  his  lordship's  acquaintance,  having  gone  down  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  aiding  in  the  good  work,  under  the  support  of  another  noblemao 
of  the  same  county.  Lord  Hatherton  was  at  that  time  exceedingly 
active  in  behalf  of  the  free-trade  question.  Lord  Wrottesley,  then  Sar 
John,  was  another  powerful  siipporter,  together  with  Lord  liahfiiM  and 
the  Ansons.  It  was  singular,  however,  that  some  men  of  note  in  the 
county  of  liberal  principles  in  other  respects,  and  who  would  not  openly 
suppcnrt  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  opposition,  remained  neuter  upon  the 
point  of  free  trade.  Not  so  Lord  Hatherton,  who,  when  the-  battle  nrge^ 
fiercely,  comported  himself  with  l^at  calm  moderation  which  is  exfaibitsd 
hj  those  clear-sighted  individuals  wha  are  conscious  of  their  own  streng^ 
of  argument,  and  foresee  the  certainty  of  an  ultimate  conelusion  to  th«r 
satisfSiction, 

Before  and  while  the  question  was  pending.  Lord  Hatherton  not  ei^ 
farmed  highly  and  largely,  but  he  *^  rollied  away  in  his  wheelliarrow,"  ai 
old  Earl  Stanhope  would  have  said,  a  number  of  petty,  injurious,  and 
vexatious  legislative  measures,  which  had  grown  up  out  of  tile  trading 
and  manufieuituring  superstitions  of  the  past,  for  we  may  not  inappio- 
priatdy  denominate  them  such.     He  had  great  weight  in  committees  ef 

*  Mr.  Cobden  did  not  mi&e  his  appearance  as  another  powerful  advocate  of 
firee  trade  until  long  subsequently  to  Mr.  VilUers. 
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the  House  of  Commons,  for  he  was  well  read  in  parliamentary  proceed* 
ings,  and  his  judgment  was  excellent.  He  saw  at  a  glance,  before  free 
trade  became  so  heavy  a  question,  what  a  number  of  small  and  vexatious 
enactments  and  regulations  crippled  not  only  the  master  manufacturer, 
but  the  smaller  workmen.  He  brought  in  a  bill  for  a  change  in  the  old 
pomioious  truck  system.  He  declared  that  the  mast^:%i  made  fifteen  per 
cent,  l^  that  abuse.  '*  I  know  some  masters  who  employ  five  or  six 
thousand  men,"  he  observed^  '^  who  were  about  to  leave  off  paying  in 
money."  A  great  sensation.  Lord  Hatherton  observed^  '*  had  been  raised 
by  that  injurious  practice,  and  it  was  necessary  to  relieve  the  workmen 
from  its  baneful  and  demoralising  influence."  His  lordship  affirmed  that 
the  riots  at  Nottingham,  and  those  of  tlie  Luddites  in  1812,  had  their 
source  in  the  same  system. 

It  waa  singular  that  Hume  opposed  a  measure  clearly  necessary  to 
protect  the  workmen  &om  injustice,  and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr. 
Sadler,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Thompson  supported  Mr.  Littleton.  Mr.  Hume 
divided  the  House  against  it,  but  lost  his  motion.  It  was  upon  this  bill 
that  Mr.  Littleton  and  O'Connell  had  a  difference.  It  appeared  that 
scMne  reflectiona  of  O'Connell  regarding  the  truck  bill  were  erroneous. 
The  member  for  Waterford  told  O'Connell  that  Mr.  Littleton  slighted 
Irekknd,.  or  had  made  use  of  words  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Littleton  replied 
tiiat  he  deemed  it  a  duty,  as  a  public  man,  to  expose  such  a  misrepresenta- 
tion. It  appeared  that  the  member  for  Waterford,  Sir  John  Newport,  if 
we  recollect,  rightly,  had  addressed  Mr.  Littleton,  and  concluded  by  ask- 
ing him  if  he  had  any  objection  to  leave  Ireland  out  of  the  bill ;  on  which 
Mr«.  Littleton  replied  in  a  negligent  way  :  "  Well,  I  do  not  care  about 
Ireland  ;"  meaning,  he  did  not  think  the  measure  essential  for  that  coun- 
try. This  was  construed  by  the  hot  blood  of  Irishmen  at  a  public  meet- 
ing into  the  sense  that  nobody  cared  about  Ireland  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Littleton  replied  that  he  had  a  right  to  allude  to  such  a  misrepresentation. 

*'  Have  I  not  a  right  to  complain,  that,  having  done  all  I  could  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Catholics,  after  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
always  advanced  the  interests  of  Ireland  for  the  last  eighteen  years»  it 
should  now  be  necessary  to  defend  myself  from  the  charge  of  caring 
nothing  about  Ireland,  and  of  being  insensible  to  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
people.  I  did  not  believe  that  any  man  could  have  given  utterance  to  a 
charge  so  unjust,  so  utterly  unfounded,  and  so  injurious  to  my  character." 

O'Connell  made  an  apolog}',  expressing  his  regret  that  he  should  have 
misunderstood  the  honourable  member,  though  it  had  at  the  time  the 
effect  upon  his  mind  which  he  had  ascribed  to  it.  We  do  not  call  to 
remembrance  any  other  instance  in  which  Mr.  Littleton's  equable  teipper 
was  ever  tried  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  of  all  men  the  most, 
self-sustained  and  amiable,  punctual  in  everything,  and,  with  his  quiet,  firm 
line  of  conduct)  little  calculated  to  excite  political  animosity,  except  on 
the  part  of  antagonists  the  most  exceptionable. 

The  manufacturers  of  Staffordshire  must  long  retain  a  grateful  memory 
of  his  lordship,  if  it  were  only  for  his  success  in  putting  down  extents- 
in-aid.  He  had  in  his  operations  here  to  combat  one  of  the  most  obsti- 
nate and  wrong-headed  of  officials,  in  days  when  men  of  common  sense, 
seeing  such  men  in  public  posts,  exclaimed,  as  of  the  fly  in  amber. 

The  thing  we  know  i&  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  it  got  there ! 
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It  was  a  proof  not  only  of  Mr.  Littleton's  sense  of  justice,  bat  of  his 
patient  perseverance,  at  last  successful  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  party  of 
friends  pertinaciously  keeping  their  object  in  view.  In  local  undertakuigs 
throughout  the  county  in  which  he  resided,  it  need  not  be  recorded  that 
he  was  active  and  energetic.  In  canals,  railroads,  and  all  that  could 
promote  the  fi^eneral  interests  of  the  people  of  all  classes,  his  lordship  was 
foremost.  Chairman  of  some  of  the  most  important  undertakings,  he 
considered  as  well  all  that  was  submitted  to  him  by  those  who  were 
inventors  or  projectors  of  anything  conducive  to  the  public  benefit.  He 
reformed  the  local  currency  by  his  influence,  which  at  one  time  was  little 
more  than  tradesmen's  tokens  under  a  certain  value,  and,  in  short,  brought 
his  own  clear  intellect  to  bear  upon  questions,  the  benefit  or  the  reverse 
of  which  involved  no  light  responsibility.  He  was  before  his  easier 
friends  generally  in  his  view  of  political  measures,  particularly  those  who 
seemed  only  to  feel  their  way  and  go  onward  more  upon  the  prompting 
of  instinct  than  reason. 

Mr.  Littleton  had  been  one  of  the  more  strenuous  advocates  of  parlia* 
mentary  reform.  He  saw  quite  enough  under  the  existing  sjsitem  to 
convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  a  measure  which  caused  the  most  flagrant 
abuses.  He  advocated  religious  freedom,  and  ardently  supported dathclie 
emancipation.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  sincere  reformer  a^  a  time  'when,  the 
clamour  was  heard  on  every  side  of  constitutional  ruin,  on  the  pari  of 
those  who  did  not  really  understand,  or  would  sot  do  soiyin  what  <die 
constitution  consisted.  To  this  he  was  uniform  in  giving  bis  sapp4»l. 
There  is  something  noble  in  that  consistency  which,  seeing,  almost  iosurt 
mountable  obstacles  in  its  way,  when  compelled  to  pull  up  the  rein^  wiU 
not  retrograde  ;  that  has  the  ccmviction  it  will  conquer*  in' the  end,  and 
therefore  seldom  fails  to  do  so  ;  that  can  face  a  reverse  with  an  imshakei 
spirit,  and  renew  the  contest  with  more  than  Antean  freshness.   ■  > 

That  the  subject  of  these  observations  should  have  rejoiced  at  -the 
accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  ofiice  can  hardly  be  doubted.  He  sai^in 
that  accession  the  destruction  of  the  hopes  of  a  party  whose  Bieasnres-had 
been  as  much  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  to  the  dictates  of  re«K>B. 
Whether  Mr.  Littleton  was  aware  that,  at  the  moment,  tbe<  tocsiarkad 
sounded  the  knell  of  extreme  Toryism,  it  is  not  for  us  to>  say.  Thaths 
supported  the  measures  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  whether  brought  in^by 
his  own  party  or  the  Tories,  was  a  matter  of  no  question  under;  that  q«iel^ 
determined  spirit  of  patriotism  which  marked  all  his  puUio  conduct)  shoos 
throughout  his  whole  career,  and  put  to  shame,  by  its  own  uBpretendkig 
nature,  the  waverera  and  time-servers  that  were  continually  erosaing  his 
path.  There  is  no  higher  source  of  honest  exultation  for  mortal  msi^ 
than  when  standing  on  the  verge  of  life,  and  casting  a  retrospective 
glance  towards  conduct  and  action  fast  fading  in  the  distance,  he  can  ssy 
to  himself,  "  I  have  acted  strictly  in  accordance  with  both  feding  and 
honour  in  my  passage  thus  far.  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my  best  with' 
the  talent  that  my  master  entrusted  to  me.  I  can  only  charge  myself 
with  those  failings  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  man,  but  in  my  public 
duties  I  have  a  clear  breast."  How  few  statesmen  can  make  such  s 
declaration.     Lord  Hatherton  was  one  of  the  few  by  whom  we  do  not 
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besitate  to  express  a  belief  that  declaration  might  have  been  honestly 
made. 

There  was  no  moral  corrardice  in  his  character  about  that  reform  from 
which  men  of  more  renown  would  have  shrunk.  How  Burke  would  have 
discharged  a  more  than  volcanic  fury  of  anathemas  upon  such  a  sweeping 
measure,  and  Windham  have  again  invoked  the  bull-baiters  and  cock- 
fighters  of  the  *'  good  old  times,"  to  perform  a  Hockley  Hole  lustration 
for  the  introduction  of  Such  an  innovation  upon  the  good  old  constitu- 
tion. Mr.  Littleton,  who  knew  his  countrymen  well,  and  was  not  for 
denying  them  the  right  which  belonged  to  them,  upon  the  clearest 
grounds  of  usag^e  and  the  constitution,  had  no  fear  upon  the  subject  of 
the  restoration  oontemplated  by  Lord  Grey,  even  had  it  gone  to  the  full 
extent  which  thiat  noble  reformer  originally  contemplated.  In  the  part 
he  took  more  immediately  as  the  chief  in  the  laborious  portion  of  desig- 
nating the  limits  of  the  places  represented,  he  performed  his  task,  in  con- 
junction with  his  coadjutors,  with  his  usual  assiduity.  He  was,  indeed, 
one  of  the  lending  reformers  of  the  time,  invaluable  to  the  ministry  from 
his  fidi^Hty  to  hw  party,  th^  enlig'htefned  character  of  his  views,  his  close 
attentibh  to  business,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  different  phases  of  feeling 
and  tlsag^din  the  agridultnral  and  manufactmring  distncts. 

Lord  Hatherton' was  not  only  an  invaluable  public  man  in  a  political 
sense,  an  ^earnest  liberal,  but  a  thorough  adept  in  all  that  coiicemed  the 
agvicultural  and  manufacturing  interesfts  of  his  native  land.  He  farmed 
largely,  and  was- in  a  contitiu^  interchange  of  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments with  %hd  more  noted  agnculturists  of  his  tim&  He  was  a  good 
seholar,  andfiKyssessed  an  exo^lent  library  at  Teddesley,  where  he  usually 
kept  i)p  his  gene1*a(  and  Christmas  hospitality  in  particular,  in  the  true 
style  of  an  £n^)ish  country  gentleman,  a  position  in  life  of  which,  if  all 
80  circumstanoed  were  duly  sen^bre(Q  fortunatos  liimium,  sua  si  bona 
fiovint  Agriooks  !),  they  would  thank  God  for  their  lot. 

Mr.'LiTtleton  was  chief  seeretary  for  Ireland  under  the  lord-lieutenancy 
cf  the  Idarqins'Wellesley,:  whose  daughter  ^as  his  first  wife,  and  by  whom 
he  left  tf  SOD,  £dward  Richard  Littleton,  his  succesisor  in  his  title  and 
Estates.'  Never  was  there  a  more  difiicult  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  botli 
offices  than  that  of  his  Irish  appointment.  The  agitation  for  the  repeal 
<^  'the  Union  -  was  at  its  height.'  The  lord-lieutenant  and  secretary  were 
ak>ne  iti  iagfreement.  There  were  differences  in  the  cabinet,  O'Connell 
wieldmgali'hiS' weapons  of  antiOyatice',' not  without  effect.  The  ruling 
powers  on  the  spot  saw  no  need  of  that  apprehensive  policy  which  they 
feai*ed  «ould  otily  tend  to  exacerbate,  at)d  remonstrated  unsuccessfully 
against  -renewing  the  Coercion  bill.  The  ministry  itself  was  by  no  means 
a  compact  body  in  agreement,  even  upon  main  points.  During  this 
emergency.  Lord  Stanley  and  other  members  of  the  cabinet  retired; 
among  thenii  Was  Sir  James  Graham.  Lord  Stanley,  since  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  it 'was  said,  gave  way  to  the  old  cry  of  **  the  Church  in  danger," 
among  other  reasons,  real  or  affected,  for  his  desertion  of  his  old  prin- 
ciples and  friends.  In  the  end,  the  obnoxious  act  was  introduced,  and 
the  conse(|tience8  foreseen  eiisuedl 

It  was  during  these  perplexities  of  the  cabinet  that  Mr.  Littleton 
was  accused  of  making  known  to  O'Connell,  in  an  indiscreet  way,  at  a 
personal  meeting,  the  disunited  state  of  the  cabinet.     0*Connell  turned 
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the  retolt  to  his  own  advantage.  Mr.  Littleton  had  been  too  open  in 
dealing  with  a  crafty  politician,  the  whole  breed  of  which,  in  all  lands 
and  times,  have  rarely  indeed  hesitated  to  sacrifice  a  confiding  disposition 
if  a  profit  conld  be  made  of  it.  There  was  about  Lord  Hatherton  exactly 
that  principle  of  honour  and  kind  confiding  disposition,  of  which  a  fully 
ripe  diplomatist  or  minister,  not,  like  Moloch,  unversed  in  wiles,  might 
sooner  make  a  yictim,  than  of  one  of  his  own  wary  and  ciremnyentmg 
temper.  It  was  not  possible  for  Mr.  Littleton  to  do  otherwise  ^an  give 
up  his  post,  and  the  retirement  of  the  ministry  followed. 

He  held  no  office  under  Lord  Melbourne's  administration,  though  he 
sat  for  South  Staffordshire.  He  soon  after  received  the  peerage,  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  who  had  a  value  for  such  an  honour  more  deservedly  merited 
it  for  his  public  services.  It  was  in  1835  that  he  was  created  Baron 
Hatherton.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Staf- 
fordshire, the  duties  of  which  office  he  performed  for  between  eight  and 
nine  years,  with  his  customary  assiduity. 

Lord  Hatherton  married  a  second  time,  in  1852,  Mrs.  Davenport,  the 
relict  of  EM  ward  Davies  Davenport,  Esq.,  of  Caperthome,  a  lady  wdl 
meriting  his  lordship's  choice,  by  rendering  to  him  and  partaking  in  return 
those  consolations  and  comforts  which  sweeten  the  later  period  of  human 
existence,  when  the  days  come  upon  our  humanity  in  which  it  proclaims 
it  has  comparatively  so  little  pleasure. 

We  know  not  the  exact  nature  of  the  complaint  which  deprived  a  host 
of  friends  and  well-wishers,  if  it  were  only  from  the  kindliness  of  his 
nature,  of  his  lordship's  presence.  A  knowledge  of  twenty-five  years 
gives  us  some  ground  to  form  an  estimate  of  human  character,  and  we 
can  only  look  back  upon  that  term  \inth  a  saddened  feeling,  and  deeply 
regfret  his  country  should  have  been  deprived  of  him  at  a  time  when 
human  life,  it  has  pleased  G^,  has  become  more  protracted  than  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers.  If  the  manners  and  feelings  of  an  open-hearted 
nobleman,  one  who  honoured  the  peerage  much  more  than  the  peerage 
could  honour  him ;  if  candour,  incapacity  of  craft,  generous  emotions,  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  and  strict  performance  of  it ;  if  urbanity  of  manner, 
joined  with  great  aptitude  for  public  business,  and  a  sound  judgment,  a 
spirit  incapable  of  guile,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  true  interests  of 
the  country,  were  united  in  any  individual  character  to  so  great  a  degree 
as  in  Lord  Hatherton,  the  example  must  be  rare,  and  the  magnitude  of 
such  a  loss  be  indeed  largely  felt.  We  have  never  encountered — ^we  own 
it — a  second  example  in  any  walk  of  life  that  can  be  styled  his  lordship's 
parallel  in  those  points  by  which  he  was  most  generally  known  and  best 
estimated. 
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The  names  of  celebrated  families  form  a  portion  of  the  national  glory, 
and  justly  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  pages  of  history.  Honour,  above 
all,  is  due  to  the  son  who  worthily  represents  the  title  which  his  ancestors 
obtained  by  their  services  to  the  country,  or  the  prince,  the  representative 
of  that  country.  Respect  for  ancestors  strengthens  the  feeling  of  self- 
respect,  and  in  this  sense  the  motto  noblesse  oblige  is  to  be  understood. 

When  we  follow  in  history  the  career  of  national  celebrities,  or  regard 
the  varied  origin  and  peculiar  fortunes  of  noble  families,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  reflecting  on  the  political,  social,  and  moral  influence  of  the  nobility. 
Is  the  magic  of  noble  birth  increasing  or  decreasing  ?  Is  it  a  benefit  or 
1^  misfortune  for  humanity?  Should  it  be  supported  in  old  states  or  de- 
stroyed in  new  ones?  Is  it  a  material  component  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy?  Is  it  adverse  to  republican  liberty?  How  have  hereditary 
distinctions  and  old  birth  benefited  civilisation,  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts  P  When  we  allow — and  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  it— that 
the  privileged  classes  have  done  the  state  eminent  service  at  certain  times» 
must  we,  on.  the  other  side,  declare  that  their  career,  like  that  of  the 
mediaeval  monastic  orders,  is  worn  out,  or  that  it  is  aa  impediment  to 
the  progress  of  enlightenment,  since  we  have  possessed  representai;ive 
assemblies  and  liberty  of  the  press?  Finally,  when  was  pride  in  ancestry 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  what  was  its  most  substantial  basis  ? 

At  the  present  day  the  histories  of  families  are  traced  more  zealously 
than  ever,  and  not  alone  in  the  Old  World :  the  search  after  genealogical 
trees  has  now  become  fashionable  also  in  the  United  States.  It  would 
be  an  idle  task  to  defend  genealogical  studies  against  conventional  accu* 
sations.  These  studies,  which  are  stated  to  be  dry  and  sterile,  are  rooted 
in  feelings,  inclinations,  or  prejudices  inseparable  from  human  nature. 
We  will  not  be  too  eager  to  trace  in  this  a  mental  weakness :  we  re- 
member that  Lord  Byron  was  prouder  of  his  birth  than  of  his  poems,  and 
that  the  author  of  *'  Waverley"  spent  his  entire  fortune  in  order  to  found 
a  line  of  Scotch  feudal  lords.  And  yet  how  chimerical  is  such  a  hope  ? 
How  often  is  this  ambition  deluded  ?  The  contemporaries  of  Byron  saw 
Newstead  change  owners  twice,  and  the  Scotts  of  Waverley  have,  in 
the  feudal  sense  of  the  term,  ceased  to  exist.  If  we  run  over  the  cele- 
brated names  of  England,  we  are  astonished  to  see  how  few  of  them  are 
represented  by  male  descendants.  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Raleigh, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Bacon,  Locke,  Newton,  Hampden,  Blake,  Marl- 
borough, Nelson,  Clarendon,  Hume,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Pitt,  and  Fox 
belong  to  the  list,  and  we  could  lengthen  it  ad  infiniiim.  The  majority 
of  these  prominent  men  have  left  no  descendants. 

.  In  our  opinion  the  nobility,  based  on  a  social  agreement,  ceases  to  exist 
if  it  is  not  confined  to  very  narrow  bounds.  Otherwise,  it  resembles  the 
circles  produced  by  throwing  a  stone  into  the  water,  which  disappear  as 
they  become  wider  spread.  This  occurs  when  the  nobility  goes  on  in  the 
female  line.  In  order  to  judge  with  what  speed  the  most  renowned  blood 
is  extended  by  marriage  and  female  descent,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
great  number  of  persons  who  indubitably  have  in  their  veins  a  few  drops 
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of  the  royal  blood  of  England :  they  are  reckoned  by  tens  of  thousands. 
Sir  Bernard  Burke  says,  that  among  the  descendants  of  Edmond  of 
Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent  and  sixth  son  of  Edward  I.,  who  only  left 
daughters  on  his  demise,  were  a  Mr.  Joseph  Smart,  butcher  at  the  village 
of  Hales  Green,  and  a  Mr.  Wilmot,  turnpike-keeper  near  Dudley.  Jacob 
Fenny,  a  sexton  at  St.  George's  Church,  in  London,  is  descended  from 
the  female  line  of  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  fifth  son  of 
Edward,  and  he  gave  his  eldest  son,  when  christened,  the  name  of  Plan- 
tagenet. Through  a  single  misalliance  the  ruin  of  a  family  is  rapidly 
entailed.  In  1637,  a  son  of  the  great  grandson  of  Margaret  Plantagenet, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  a  soap-boiler  a.t  New- 
port. If  this  descendant  of  kings  had  married  and  left  children,  he  coold 
nave  stocked  England  with  ragged  or  barefooted  little  Plantagenets. 
Duke  Bernard  of  Norfolk  one  day  had  the  notion  of  inviting  all  the 
descendants  of  the  Norfolk,  who  was  the  friend  of  Richard  III.,  to 
dinner,  but  gave  it  up  again  on  seeing,  from  an  imperfect  list,  that 
their  number  exceeded  six  hundred.  AH  the  true  Howards  have  the  right 
of  quartering  the  royal  arms,  through  their  descent  from  Margaret 
Mowbray,  who  married  the  head  of  their  family.  In  1854,  jl  genealo- 
gical list  was  drawn  up  of  all  the  persons  quartering  the  arms  of  the 
various  dynasties  that  have  reigned  in  England:  the  most  ignorant  amateur 
in  English  heraldry  is  aware  how  easy  it  is  to  prove  a  descent  in  the 
female  line  from  Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  or  Henry  III.  American 
genealogists  declare  that  Washington  was  also  descended  from  English 
kings.  In  Corsica,  a  saint  of  the  name  of  Napoleon  has  been  found  in 
the  calendar  for  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  in  the  Italian  archives  a  race 
of  Bonapartes,  who  go  back  beyond  the  twelfth  century.  So  rouoh  is 
certain,  that  every  man  who  can  reckon  back  to  the,  sixteenth  member 
has  65,686  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors,  and  that  in  this  number 
there  will  be  the  most  respected  as  well  as  the  most  unworthy  persons.  / 

The  Dukes  of  Northumberland  carry  their  heads  as  high  as  if  th^y 
were  descended  in  the  direct  male  line  from  the  northern  Percys.  3tili 
that  line  of  the  English  branch  of  the  family  was  extinct  so  far  bitcl^  as 
Henry  I.,  when  Agnes  Percy,  daughter  of  the  third  lord  of  that  name, 
married  the  son  of  the  Duke  de  Brabant,  Jocelin  of  Louvain^  who  a^ssumed 
the  name  and  ai*ms  of  the  Percys.  No  other  feudal  family  has  played  a 
more  important  part,  or  been  more  mixed  up  in  the  troubles  which  harassed 
England.  Possessing,  as  the  family  did,  such  large  estates  and  widely 
extending  influence,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  taking,  part  in 
the  political  or  relig^ious  disputes,  and  they  would  have  required  more 
luok  than  sen^  if  they  wished  to  be  always  on  the  conquering  side  ;  but 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Percys  had  a  special  vocation  for  rushing  iuto 
conspiracies  and  revolts.  At  one  moment  they  took  part  in  insurrections, 
when  these  came  in  their  way ;  at  others  they  were  the  actual  originators 
of  them  ;  and  among  them  a  natural  death  in  bed  was  rather  an  exc^ 
tion  than  the  rule. 

The  first  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  killed  at  Braham  Moor,  his 
brother  was  beheaded,  and  his  son  Hotspur  killed  in  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury :  the  second  fell  at  St.  Al ban's,  the  third  at  Towton,  and  the  fourth 
murdered  in  a  rebellion :  the  fifth,  it  is  true,  died  in  his  bed,  but,  to  make 
up  for  that,  his  second  son  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  and  his  eldest  died 
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of  grief  and  misery.  After  him  the  fortunes  of  the  family  seemed 
to  pale  :  his  estates  and  titles  were  given  to  a  Dudley,  but  when  the  latter 
in  his  turn  was  condemned  to  lose  them,  they  were  returned  to  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  as  legal  heir.  He  had,  however,  learned  nothing  from 
his  misfortunes,  but  took  part  in  an  insurrection  against  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  lost  his  life  on  the  scaffold.  The  eighth  earl  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  for  acting  on  behalf  of  Mary  Stuart,  where  he  either  committed 
suicide  or  was  murdered.  The  ninth,  as  a  partner  in  the  gunpowder  plot, 
was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  30,000/.,  and  imprisonment  for  life^ 
The  eleventh  and  last  representative  of  the  English  male  line  left  only  a 
daughter,  whoise  life  career  was  as  strange  and  adventurous  as  that  of  her 
father.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  had  been  twice  a  widow,  and  married 
for  the  third  time.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  was  affianced  to  the  youifg 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  died  a  few  months  later.  The  second  husband 
selected  for  her  was  Thynne  of  Longleat,  but  this  marriage  was  not  con- 
summated, because  the  notorious  Cotmt  KOnigsmarck,  who  was  after  the 
rich  heiress,  had  her  betrothed  killed.  Still  the  heiress  escaped  him,  for 
she  married  the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  at  a  later  date,  when  his 
second  wife,  a  Miss  Finch,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  or,  according 
to  others,  sat  down  in  his  lap,  said,  angrily,  ''  Madam,  my  first  wife  was 
a  Percy,  but  she  would  have  never  taken  such  a  liberty.'' 

The  first  Duchess  of  Somerset  is  best  known  by  the  circumstances  that 
she  persuaded  Queen  Anne  not  to  give  Swift  a  bishopric.  In  this  way 
she  avenged  herself  on  Swift,  who  had  ridiculed  her  red  hair,  and  accused 
h6r  of  having  been  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Thynne,  her  betrothed. 
'^  It  is  not  known,'*  says  Walter  Scott,  ^  whether  she  was  most  infuriated 
at  the  ridfcule  or  at  the  other  accusation,  which  was  only  founded  on 
Swift's  malice.'^  The  estates  and  title  of  Northumberland  then  passed 
through  the  sole  heiress  to  Hugh  Smithson,  a  baronet  of  good  family  in 
Yorkshires  His  son,  who  was  dissatisfied  at  not  having  the  Garter  in 
addition  to  all  his  other  honours,  complained  bitterly  about  it  to 
Q-eorge  III.,  remarking  that  he  was  the  first  Duke  of  Northumberland 
to  whom  the  order  had  been  refused.  "Certainly,**  the  king  replied; 
*'  but  you  are  also  the  first  Smithson  who  ever  asked  for  it."  This  i^  the 
only  joke  of  which  George  III.  was  ever  guilty. 

The  story  of  the  Nevilles  shows  us  the  most  remarkable  changes  of 
fortune,  if  we  compare  the  position  of  the  great  Elarl  df  Warwick,  the 
king-maker,  with  that  of  his  descendant,  Charles  Neville,  the  sixth  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  in  1 572.  The  last  of  the  barons  (as  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer 
calls  the  king-maker)  enjoyed  an  income  of  300,OC)0/.,  and  kept  an  open 
table  in  his  castles  for  thirty  thousand  persons  daily.  His  descendant 
lived  in  the  Netherlands  on  a  small  pension  which  the  King  of  Spain 
g^nted  him,  and  Lord  Seton  speaks  in  a  letter  to  Mary  Stuart  of  his 
extreme  poverty.  He  died  in  misery,  and  without  male  descent,  in 
1601. 

Misfortune  seems  also  to  have  dogged  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham. 
The  first  who  bore  this  title,  Humphrey  de  Stafford,  fell  with  his  eldest 
son  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  His  second  son  and  successor  was  the 
friend  and  victim  of  Richard  III.  Shakspeare  has  preserved  for  us  the 
sad  fate  of  the  third  duke.  He  had  foolishly  defied  Wolsey,  who  con- 
trived to  bring  a  charge  of  high  treason  against  him,  and  he  was  be- 
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beaded  on  Tower  Hill.  Villiers,  to  whom  the  title  was  given,  fell  bj 
Felton's  knife  :  a  sad  ending  for  a  man  who  had  dared  to  declare  his  love 
to  a  queen  of  France.  Pope  makes  a  sneering  comment  on  the  death  ef 
another  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  lines  familiar  to  our  readers.  But  hii 
was  a  poetic  licence,  for  the  duke  really  died  in  the  best  bedroom  of  hb 
steward's  house.  The  literary  productions  of  Sheffield,  who  was  made 
Duke  of  Buckingham  in  1703,  cast  a  lustre  over  his  ducal  crown.  EBs 
family  expired  in  the  person  of  his  son,  who  died  at  Rome  of  a  chesfc 
compliant. 

The  Cromwells  furnish  an  example  of  the  greatest  Novation  asd 
deepest  fall.  Dugdale  says  that  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  who 
bore  the  sobriquet  of  the  '*  Hammer  of  Monasteries,"  was  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith  at  Putney,  and  s^ved  under  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  at  the 
uege  of  Rome.  As  he  had  no  children,  he  adopted  a  nephew  of  the 
name  of  Richard  Williams,  who  assumed  his  name,  and  beoame  head  and 
founder  of  the  family.  There  are  ^ve  representatives  between  him  and 
Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  story  we  may  pass  over.  The  sudden  fall  and 
utter  disappearance  of  this  family  is  a  most  remarkable  circimistance. 
The  Lord  Protector  had  four  sons  and  four  daugbters  ;  two  of  these  soni 
survived  him :  Richard,  who  followed  him  in  the  protectorship ;  and 
Henry,  who  was  governor  of  Ireland.  Richard,  whose  government  onfy 
lasted  eight  months,  passed  twenty  years  in  exile,  and  it  is  bcAieved  t^at, 
on  his  retturn  to  England,  he  lived  in  seclusion  under  the  name  of  Clarke. 
According  to  an  anecdote  told  by  Miss  Hawkins,  Richard  Oromwell,  ia 
1705,  had  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  as  the 'Counsel  for  the 
ofmosite  party  alluded  in  no  complimentary  terms  to  the  nsfrae  of  Crom- 
well, Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  asked  whether  Mr.  Cromwell  were  ia 
court ;  on  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the  chancellor  invited 
him  to  take  a  seat  by  his  nde,  through  which  step  the  counsel  was  int* 
duced  to  check  his  anti-republican  eloquence.  He  (£led  in  1712,  and  left 
only  two  daughters.  Henry,  the  ex-governor  of  Ireland,  lived,  till  his 
death  in  1673,  at  his  estate,  Spinney  Abbey,  and  left  five  sons  and  three 
daughters.  All  his  sons  died  childless  with  the  exception  of  one,  who^ 
after  he  had  squandered  all  his  property,  wrote  to  his  aunt  Lady  Fancon- 
berg :  ''  Our  family  has  sunk  deep,  ana  there  are  people  who  assert  tiwt 
it  is  just ;  still,  I  know  that  we  belong  to  a  race  which  is  <^der  than 
many  others."  His  son  became  a  grocer  on  Snow-hill,  and  died  ia  1748, 
leaving  only  one  son,  christened  Oliver,  who  was  a  simple  derk  in  the 
offices  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  This  Oliver  Cromwell  died  in  1821^ 
and  had  one  daughter,  who  married  Mr.  Russell,  of  Cheshunt  Park. 
Among  Cromwell's  descendants  in  the  female  line,  we  may  mention  a 
basket-maker  at  Cork,  one  married  to  a  shoemaker,  another  to  the  son  of 
a  butcher,  with  whom  she  was  in  service  in  the  same  house. 

It  has  recently  been  publicly  stated  that  a  descendant  of  Simon  de 
Montfort  is  a  saddler  in  Tooley-street,  and  that  the  heir  of  Earl  of  Mar 
— an  earl  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity — has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  garb  of  a  collier.  A  bricklayer's  labourer  might  have 
asserted  a  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Crawford.  Hugh  Miller,  who  was 
also  a  bricklayer  in  early  life,  often  heard  the  following  words  addressed 
to  Crawford :  "  Heh,  John  Earl  of  Crawford,  bring  the  hod  here !  hand 
me  the  trowel!"  The  father  of  the  last  Earl  of  Glengall  was  a  baker% 
apprentice  when  he  heard  what  honours  awaited  him. 
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The  Drummond  family  is  remarkable  among^  those  which,  though  sub- 
jected to  hard  trials,  ever  retained  sufficient  strength  to  rise  again :  for- 
tiuiately  it  found  a  chronicler,  whose  sympathy  and  talent  befitted  him, 
more  than  any  other,  to  write  its  annals.  The  genealogy  of  the  Drum- 
monds  begins  with  a  scion  of  the  royal  house  of  Hungary  (probably 
a  descendant  of  Attila)  of  the  name  of  Maurice,  who  was  captain  of  the 
ship  in  which  Ekigar  Atheling  and  his  sisters  sailed  across  the  sea  to 
Hungary.  One  of  the  ladies,  Margaret  Atheling,  married  Malcolm  Can« 
more,  King  of  Scotland,  who  gave  Maurice  the  estates  of  Drymen  and 
Drummond  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be 
in  this  origin,  the  rank  which  the  family  attained  certainly  agrees  with  it. 
Without  referring  to  its  direct  and  indirect  connesions  with  the  Bourbons^ 
Bruces,  Stuarts,  and  other  royal  or  princely  houses,  it  ^ve  Scotland  a 
queen,  and  figures  in  all  the  grades  of  the  peerage.  The  partial  decay  of 
the  family  £;>rtunes  dates  from  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  the  head  of 
the  Drummonds  clung  to  the  fallen  djnaasty,  without  taking  the  usual 
precaution  in  Scotland  of  letting  an  influential  member  of  the  family  join 
the  opposite  side.  This  led  to  the  banishment  of  the  Drummonds ;  their 
peerage  was  legally  extinguished,  and  they  received  but  a  poor  compensa- 
tion for  it  in  the  dignities  which  the  exiled  king  goranted  them  at  St. 
Germain.  After  the  Union,  Andrew  Drummond  settled  in  London.  He 
was  a  clever  man  of  business,  and  had  a  well-earned  reputation  for 
honesty ;  and  hence  most  of  the  Jacobites  placed  their  money  afiairs  in 
his  hands.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  banking  firm.  The 
founder  of  the  house,  be  it  remarked,  however,  in  his  later  years,  always 
drew  a  marked  distinction  between  a  banker  and  a  gentleman  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  take  part  in  banking  operations.  Just  in  the  same 
way  the  father  of  the  bourgeois  gentilhomme  was  not  a  cloth-dealer,  but 
merely  kept  in  his  house  a  stock  of  cloth  which  he  exchanged  for  gold, 
solely  to  oblige  his  friends. 

The  position  of  the  Drummonds  leads  us  to  the  question,  how  far  any 
one  dishonours  his  nobility  by  entering  into  trade.  In  Grermany  and 
Spain  it  is  generally  assumed  that  such  employment  is  degrading,  but 
such  was  not  the  case  with  the  patricians  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  In 
!EVance,  a  noble  who  went  into  trade  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  sword, 
and  could  ^only  resume  it  when  he  retired  from  business.  In  England, 
eyen  Pitt,  who  always  remained  Mr.  Pitt,  made  it  a  condition,  on  raising 
the  head  of  the  banking  firm  of  Smith  and  Co.  to  the  peerage,  as  Lord 
Carrington,  that  he  should  retire  from  business.  This  was  the  express 
desire  of  George  III.,  who  had  German  prejudices  as  regards  rank  and 
titles.  Lords  Ashburnham  and  Qverstone  gave  up  business  when  they 
entered  the  Upper  House,  although  no  condition  to  that  effect  was 
made.  Still,  the  name  of  a  banker  or  man  of  business  is  always  most 
honourable  in  England. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  belieye  that  at  the  head  of  eyery  genealogy  in 
England  we  must  find  a  nobleman  dating  back  to  the  Norman  conquest. 
If  we  may  follow  Augustine  Thierry  and  the  authorities  he  quotes,  the 
army  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  mainly  composed  of  low-<born  adven- 
turers, whom  he  collected  around  him  by  the  prospect  of  loot :  suttlers 
and  camp-followers  may  have  clothed  themselves  in  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy,  presented  themselves  as  cavaliers,  and  in  that  quality  obtained 
fiefs. 
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"The  neatherds  of  Normandy,  and  the  Flanders  weavers,"  writes 
Thierry,  "  could,  with  a  little  courage  and  good  luck,  become  brilliant 
barons  in  England,  and  their  names,  which  on  one  side  of  the  Channel 
were  common  and  unknown,  became  noble  and  glorious  on  the  other. 
Would  you  like  to  know,  says  an  old  French  chronicler,  what  were 
the  names  of  the  great  arrivals  under  the  conqueror  William  ?  Here 
follow  the  names  as  they  were  written,  but  without  the  christian  names, 
which  are  often  missing,  or  altered :  Mandeville  and  Dandeville,  Omfire* 
ville  and  Domfreville,  Bouteville  and  Estouteville,  Mohun  and  Bohon, 
Biset  and  Baset,  Malin  and  Malvoisin.  ...  In  one  of  these  lists  the 
names  are  given  in  groups  of  three :  Bastard,  Brassard,  Braynard ;  Bigot, 
Bagot,  Talbot ;  Toret,  Trivet,  Bonet ;  Lucy,  Lacy,  Percy.  .  .  .  Another 
list  of  the  conquerors  of  England,  which  was  long  preserved  at  Battle 
Abbey,  contains  names  of  a  low  and  equivocal  nature,  such  as  Bonvilain 
and  Boutevilain,  Trousselot  and  Troussebout,  L'Engaine  and  Longoe 
Ep^e,  Oeil  de  Bceuf  and  Front  de  Boeuf." 

Five  or  six  generations  are  certainly  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ambition 
of  any  man,  and  so  long  an  interval  is  not  even  necessary  to  acquire 
universal  respect  for  names,  which  are  connected  in  the  history  of  the 
country  with  instances  of  courage,  genius,  or  patriotism.  The  celebrated 
family  of  the  Russells  does  not  require  to  bring  down  its  genealogy  (rom 
the  Lords  of  Rozel,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  assume  that  it  is  descended 
from  John  Russell,  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Curfew  in  1221.  Shak*- 
speare,  by  bringing  the  names  of  the  Talbots,  Stanleys,  Cliffbrds, 
Nevilles,  Greys,  Blounts,  and  Vernons  on  the  stage,  did  more  for  them' 
than  the  whole  College  of  Heralds.  Gibbon  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Spenser  family  should  regard  the  Faerie  Queene  as  the  finest  part  of 
their  arms,  and  says  that  the  romance  of  Tom  Jones  will  survive  the 
imperial  eagle  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  of  which  the  Fieldiugs  de- 
clared themselves  a  branch.  No  one  in  France  wonld  now  deny  that  til6 
Book  of  Maxims  is  the  finest  pearl  in  the  ducal  crown  of  the  Rochefba- 
caulds,  and  the  Memoirs  of  St.  Simon  have  imparted  greater  lustre  to 
his  name  than  his  presidency  in  parliament  or  in  the  chapel  of  Ver- 
sailles. 

Heroic  deeds,  adventures,  misfortunes,  and  perhaps  unusual  crimelL 
generally  do  more  than  peaceful  virtues  to  render  a  family  I'emarkable,  aiM 
distinguish  it  from  the  great  mass.  Many  lords  and  baronets  have  |^tn^ 
a  title  of  honour  through  sentences  passed  on  their  ancestors,  or  by  (ilad* 
dering  monasteries,  in  which  the  Pophams,  Homers,  and  Thynnes  playd 
so  great  a  part.  If  we  find  the  Burdetts  holding  knightly  rank  siiK^ 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  it  comes  from  the  fact  that  Sir  Robert  Burdett 
was  condemned  to  death  for  conspiring  against  the  life  of  that  princet 
If  the  Fulfords  are  denied  any  share  in  the  Crusades,  they  can  at  least 
display  the  written  capitulation  by  virtue  of  which  they  surrendered  their 
castle  to  Fairfax  after  a  gallant  defence.  The  crest  of  the  Stanleys 
consists  of  an  eagle  feeding  a  child.  Tradition  tells  us  that  a  child  of  the 
Latham  family,  who  surrendered  their  seat  of  Knowsley  to  the  Stanleys, 
was  exposed  on  a  mountain,  and  owed  its  life  to  this  strange  nurse. 

The  motto  of  the  Leslies,  ^*  Grip  fast,"  was  given  them  by  Margaret, 
consort  of  King  Malcolm  Canmore,  because,  when  crossing  a  swolka 
ford  she  fell  from  her  horse,  and  was  on  the  point  of  drowniog,  when 
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Bartholomew  Leslie  seized  her  by  the  girdle,  and  brought  her  ashore. 
^Richard  de  Percival  followed  Coeur  de  Lion  to  Palestine,  and  sat  his 
horse  even  after  he  had  lost  a  leg  in  action;  another  scimitar-cut  lopped 
off  an  arm,  but  for  all  that  he  kept  his  seat,  and  held  his  bridle  between 
the  teeth^  For  this  reason  this  family  has  as  device  an  armed  man  with 
only  one  leg.  This  emblem  may  be  seen  emblazoned  on  the  windows 
of  their  seat  at  Weston.  If  this  story  be  true,  we  cannot  doubt  the  one 
told  by  Lamartine,  that  General  Lesourd,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
after  receiving  six  sabre-cuts,  got  off  his  horse,  had  his  arm  amputated, 
mounted  his  horse  once  more,  and  attacked  afresh  at  the  head  of  his 
troops. 

Many  bourgeois  and  even  peasant  families  can  trace  their  genealogy 
back  £ar  into  aAtiquity.  We  are  told  of  a  pastrycook  in  Brighton,  that 
he  has  a.&rm  in  Sussex,  which  has  been  in  liis  family  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  The  direct  descendant  of  the  woodcutter  who  helped  to  carry 
William  IL,  when  shot,  into  a  neighbouriog  hut,  is  still  living  in  the 
▼icijiity  of  Southampton. 

In  very  rms^n^  cases  traditions  must  no|;  be  absolutely  rejected,  for  they 
are  often  th^^le  and  best  testimony  to  facts  which  could  not  be  esta- 
blished in  any  other  way;  but  when  family  pride  speculates  on  the 
credulity  of  pe^le,  it  is  surely  permissible  to  doubt.  We  are  not  bound 
to  believe  everything  that  the  bards  i^jid  minstrels  have  sung  in  praise  of 
their  ^asters^  whose  genealogists  they  have  eventually  become.  As  they 
were  paid  to  glorify  their  patrons  and  keep  them  in  good  humour,  they 
did  pot  hesjta^  toiadorn  the  truth.  If  we  were  to  belieive  these  poetical 
chronipletrs,  i^arly  all  the  chiefs  of  Scottish  clans  were  descended  from 
kings,  and  thi^ir  ancestors  were  contemporaries  of  those  monarohs  whose 
portraits  or  caricatures  decorate  the  walls  of  Holy  Rood;  for  instance, 
Fergus,  ;Whp  i^  said  to  have  ascended  the  Scottish  throne  exactly  six  years 
aj^r.the  deMh  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Among  the  Scotch  genealogies 
that  oj^  th?  SMiarts  is  most  amusing,  for, they  are  proved  to  descend  in  a 
direct  line  frqm  Cecrops,  King  of  Athens.  .  Unluckily,  these  genealogies 
of.  the  bai^^.con^ntly  contradict  one  another,  and  some  clans — for 
instance,  the  M* Ivors — are  divided  between  two  rivals,  both  of  whom 
di^ipd  tlie  :fl|up};f9iaay.  A  Glengarry  wrote  to  the  second  Lord  Macdonald 
to  den^aud  tl^  djgnity  of  head  of  the  clan,  but  received  the  following 
laconic  i9Lnfliw«r  :.'*  Until  you  can  prove  to  me  that  you  are  my  chief,  I 
reni^n,  yours,  Maqdonaxp." 

Th/e  successipn  in  the  male  line  rendered  it  highly  desirable  for  every 
Scot  to  settle  all  his  degrees  of  relationship,  even  the  most  remote,  for  a 
number  of  accidents  might  unexpectedly  render  him  heir  to  rich  estates* 
In  spite  of  this  law  and  custom,  however,  many  large  fiefs  have  been  lost 
by  the  mfJe  line  of  their  former  holders.  The  royal  branch  of  the  Bruces 
is  jextincti  but  the  present  Bruces,  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  the  Marquis  of 
Aylesbury,  are  descended  ^m  Robert  Bruce,  to  whom  King  David  II. 
gave  the  castle  and  estate  of  Clackmannan,  as  his  loving  and  faithful 
cousin.  The  name  of  the  Grahams,  who  have  become  Dukes  of  Montrose, 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  William  de  Graham,  who  is  produced  as  a 
witness  in  a  deed  of  the  year  1 128.  He  was  doubtless  a  respected  person  : 
at  any  rate,  a  title  seven  or  eight  generations  old  is  an  inheritance  with 
which  the  descendants  of  the  great  Montrose  may  surely  be  satisfied. 

June — ^voi*.  cxxYiii.  no.  dx.  o 
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Very  curious  is  the  origin  of  the  emblems  which  the  Kirkpatricks  of 
Closebum  bear  in  their  coat — namely,  a  bloody  dagger,  with  the  motto^ 
^'  I  mak  sicker.''  The  story  of  its  origin  is  as  follows :  Soger  Earic- 
patrick  met  Robert  Bruce  just  coming  out  of  the  church  in  whidi  ks 
had  stabbed  Comyn.  '^  I  belieye  I  have  killed  him,"  said  Bruce.  '^  You 
only  believe  it,"  ELirkpatrick  replied,  ''but  I  will  mak  sicker."  And, 
entering  the  church,  he  dealt  Comyn  the  death-blow  on  the  steps  of  the 
altar. 

All  Europe  knows  at  present  that  the  Countess  of  Montijo,  mother  of 
the  Empress  of  France,  is  a  Kirkpatrick.  When  the  fonni«r  lady  wis 
about  to  be  married  to  the  son  of  a  Spanish  gprandee,  she  was  requested 
to  produce  her  genealogy,  and  Charles  Eorkpatrick  procured  it  for  her, 
duly  attested  by  the  Scotch  heralds.  When  the  document  was  laid  befovr 
King  Ferdinand  VII.,  he  exclaimed,  "  Of  course  we  permit  young 
Montijo  to  marry  the  daughter  of  FingaL" 

If  we  were  asked  what  country  has  seen  the  most  mariced  changes  in 
the  fortunes  of  its  nobility,  we  should  unhesitatingly  say  Ireland.  That 
unhappy  island  has  been  subjected  to  confiscations  unexampled  in  history, 
and  every  fresh  proscription  entailed  the  downfiEd  or  disappearance  of 
families,  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  powerful  and  celel»ttted  by  the 
native  bards.  A  proof  of  the  systematic  misfortune  that  has  weighed 
down  the  Irish  families  is  found  in  the  list  of  Irish  peers^  which  only  eon- 
tains  four  old  Irish  names :  O'Neil,  O'Brien,  O'Grady,  and  O'Caliaghan. 
Still  Ulster  believes  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  O'Laughlins,  the  five 
or  six  royal  families  that  divided  the  island  between  them  have  all  repr»* 
sentatives.  The  last  of  the  Maguires,  Piinces  of  Fermanagh,  was  killed 
in  1660  in  a  battie  with  the  English  troops.  A  few  years  ago  a  legasy 
was  leflk  to  his  direct  heirs,  and  so  many  Maguires  came  forward  that  the 
payment  of  the  leg^y  was  declared  to  be  impossible. 

The  great  Norman  families  that  took  part  in  the  conquest  c^  Ireland 
have  been  preserved  better  in  proportion  to  their  number  tkan  those 
which  conquered  England.  The  present  De  Burghs,  the  St*  Lawienoes» 
the  Butlers,  Westmeaths,  Talbots  of  Malahide,  Brabaaons,  EitigeraU^ 
and  Fitzmaurices,  are  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  brave  barons,  who 
founded  their  family  in  the  twelfth  century.  John  Constasline  dt 
Courcy,  Lord  Kinsale,  premier  baron  of  Ireland,  is  descended  from  Sir 
John  de  Courcy,  who  was  made  Elarl  of  Ulster  in  1181.  When  this 
John  de  Courcy  was  attacked  by  twenty  armed  men  in  the  ch«rchyaid  of 
Downpatrick,  he  tore  up  a  heavy  oak  cross,  and,  with  tlus  imjNrovised 
club,  killed  twelve  of  his  opponents.  He  also  displayed  his  eeurage  and 
enormous  strength  in  fighting  for  King  John,  who,  in  return,  gave  him 
the  hereditary  privilege  of  remaining  covered  in  the  presence  of  the  sov*> 
reign.  When  Almeric,  the  twenty*third  baron,  on  the  arrival  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  made  use  of  his  privilege,  the  monarch  inquired  what  sock 
free  and  easy  conduct  meant ;  and  when  he  received  the  explanatioa,  he 
remarked,  ratherly  bitterly,  '*  Your  lordship  can  keep  on  your  hat  in  my 
presence,  if  you  think  it  becoming,  but  I  hope  you  will  take  it  off  to  the 
queen."  When  Louis  XIV.,  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  came  up  to  the 
spot  where  the  captured  English  officers  were  standing,  the  latter  all 
raised  their  hats,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Courcy.  After  the  king  had 
heard  the  cause  of  this  strange  behaviour,  he  said,  with  his  studied  polite- 
ness, *<  My  lord,  will  you  dine  with  me?"     "  I  am  not  hungry."     "  I  do 
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not  ask  whether  you  are  hungry,  but  whether  you  will  dine  with  me," 
Louis  XIV.  replied,  and  turned  his  back  on  the  ill-bred  nobleman. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  Anglo-Normans  who  settled  in  Ireland  were 
the  Fit^eralds  and  the  Butlers.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Butlers  held 
eight  peerages  in  the  yarious  branches  of  their  house,  and  the  Fitz- 
geralds,  who  were  settled  in  the  centre  and  south  of  the  island,  compared 
themselves  to  a  tree  whose  branches  overshadowed  it.  The  Marquis  of 
Kildare  published,  in  1858,  a  history  of  his  family.  Would  that  any 
equally  skilfol  pen  would  write  the  annals  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  which 
are  sa  rich  in  romantic  episodes.  Changes  of  fortune  are  exceedingly 
nunterous  m  this  family.  The  sixth  earl  was  disinherited  by  his  uncle 
for  marrying  a  girl  of  low  birth :  the  great  Earl  of  Desmond  exclaimed, 
as  he  was  being  borne  from  the  field  on  the  shoulders  of  Ormond's  sol- 
diefs,  '^  I  am  in  my  right  place,  on  the  neck  of  the  Butlers."  Eventually 
the  last  earl,  who  had  an  income  of  40,000/.  from  his  estates,  staked 
everything  on  an  insurrection,  and  perished  miserably  through  the  trea- 
chery of  a  renegade. 

The  Irish  gentleman  who  received  the  title  of  the  great  Ekrl  of  Cork 
himself  tells  us  that  he  came  to  Dublin  in  1558  with  his  entire  fortune, 
consisting  of  27/.  in  his  pocket,  a  diamond  ring,  a  gold  bracelet,  a  pair  of 
black  velvet  trunk  hose,  two  cloaks,  the  necessary  changes  of  linen,  and 
a  sword.  Two  years  before  his  death,  in  1641,  he  was  the  owner  of 
castles,  domains,  parks,  and  other  landed  property,  which  produced  him 
an  income  of  50/.  a  day.  Though  he  was  greatly  aided  by  fortune,  his 
cleverness  did  him  equally  good  service.  Over  the  door  of  one  of  his 
castlea  may  be  seen  his  coat-of-arms,  with  the  motto,  ^'  The  providence 
of  God  is  my  inheritance."  He  might  also  have  used  the  motto,  "  Aide 
tot  et  Dieu  t'aidera." 

The  splendid  estates  of  the  Powerscourts  were  given  to  their  ancestor 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  robbed  the  O'Tooles  of  them.  He  had  the 
flattering  auda^ty  to  ask  this  queen,  who  combined  the  greatest  feminine 
vanity  with  masculine  strength,  for  the  scarf  she  was  wearing,  which  he 
considered  more  precious  than  all  the  dignities  and  estates  she  had  just 
given  him.  He  is  represented  in  an  old  portrait  wearing  this  scarf  as  a 
sword-belt.  The  scarf  itself  was  hung  up  under  the  portrait  until  the 
aunt  of  the  last  Viscount  Powerscourt  cut  it  up  to  cover  footstools  with. 
The  old  lady  could  never  be  brought  to  understand  what  wrong  she  had 
done  by  sneh  treatment  of  this  historic  relic. 

To  com{dete  our  remarks  about  the  Irish  nobility,  we  must  refer  to  the 
gentlemen  who  left  their  country  in  consequence  of  the  political  persecu- 
tions after  the  dethronement  of  James,  and  spread  over  many  continental 
states.  In  1692,  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  Irish,  who  had  been  raised 
for  James  II.,  passed  into  the  service  of  Louis  XIV.  Their  ofiieers  were 
Catholic  gentlemen,  and  these  troops  constantly  distinguished  themselves. 
When  Marshal  ViUeroi  was  surprised  and  made  prisoner  at  Cremona,  the 
Irish,  under  the  command  of  an  O'Mahony,  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  the 
day,  and  drove  the  battalions  of  Prince  Eugene  out  of  the  city.  In  the 
list  of  the  knights  of  St.  Louis  we  find  Irish  names  on  every  page.  At 
the  present  day  there  is  a  marshal  of  Irish  origin  in  France,  MacMahon, 
ond  in  Austria,  Nugent,  and  one  in  Spain,  O'DonnelL 

The  exaggerated  pretensions  dF  the  gentry  of  Wales  as  to  the  age  of 
their  familiiBS  are  based  on  no  solid  foundation,  and  the  want  of  written 
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documents,  and  even  of  at  all  credible  traditions,  has  led  their  genealogists 
into  the  most  improbable  fables  when  they  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  family  tree  of  the  Mostyns  of  Mostyn,  which  has 
been  preserved  in  their  archives  for  three  centuries,  is  writtea  on  parch- 
ment decorated  with  drawings,  and  is  more  than  seventy  feet  long,  and 
one  foot  in  width.  It  begins  with  the  patriarch  Noah  (why  not  with 
Adam  ?),  passes  with  but  few  exceptions  thmugh  all  the  princely  houses 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  divides  into  sundry  imperial  and  royal  branches, 
and  at  length  comes  to  the  Edwards,  Kings  of  England,  where  it  stops. 
Sir  Bernard  Burke  has  performed  an  equally  useless  labour  by  following 
the  Tudors  through  the  mists  of  the  first  period  of  Welsh  history^  in  order 
to  adorn  the  family  tree  of  an  orator  and  author,  who  in  no  way  needed 
such  glorification.  From  the  moment  when  an  ancestor  of  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  married  a  real  Tudor,  we  can  dispense  with  her  deriving  her 
descent  from  persons  who  ruled  in  Wales  in  the  sixth  century,  and  who 
had  names  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  pronounce. 

Benthara  and  his  scholars  asserted  that  the  lords  and  gentry  of  the 
three  kingdoms  were  mushrooms  when  compared  with  the  continental 
nobility,  and  add,  that  if  a  people  is  to  be  oppressed  and  plundered  by  a 
noble  caste,  the  latter  should  at  least  be  the  real  sort.  These  strong- 
minded  gentlemen  have  no  great  cause  of  complaint,  for  Great  Britain 
in  this  respect  does  not  stand  far  behind  other  countries* 

The  asserted  superiority  of  the  continental  nobility  disappears  when 
it  is  subjected  to  the  same  investigation  as  the  British  nobility.  How* 
ever  far  back  a  family  may  go,  we  must  come  at  last  to  some  plebeian 
who  founded  its  renown  and  power;  furthermore,  Gibbon  remarks  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  prove  a  pedigree  by  names,  arms,  and  authentic 
documents  much  beyond  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Jt  is 
said  that  the  Dukes  of  Lewis,  in  France,  boasted  of  being  descended  from 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  Judah,  and  that  they  showed  an  old  painting, 
on  which  one  of  these  ancestors  stands  with  up^raised  hat  before  the 
Virgin,  who  says  to  him :  "  Cover  yourself,  cousin."  The  Dukes  of 
Croy  have  a  worthy  counterpart  to  this  picture  in  a  representation  of  the 
Deluge,  where  a  drowning  man  is  shouting  to  Noah,  wlio  is  on  the  point 
of  entering  the  ark,  ^*  Save  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Croy."  Nothing, 
however,  surpasses  the  pedigree  of  the  Yaldez  in  Spain  ;  it  begins  thus: 
^' First  was  Yaldez  I.;  his  successor  was  Valdez  II.;  then  came  Yaldez 
III. ;  about  this  period  God  created  the  world."  A  French  bishop, 
notorious  for  his  vanity,  is  said  to  have  replied  to  the  serious  exhortations 
of  his  confessor :  '*  Nonsense,  God  will  never  have  the  courage  to  con- 
demn a  Clermont  Tonnerre  I" 

The  pretensions  of  the  Montmorency s  are  tolerably  well  known.  Their 
nobility  does  not  require  to  be  surrounded  by  a  feigned  halo  in  order  to 
heighten  it.  One  of  their  ancestors  manned  the  widow  of  a  King  of 
France  ;  they  gave  their  country  several  conn6tables :  one  of  the  manhals 
of  their  name  was  no  more  and  no  less  than  that  Duke  of  Luxembourg, 
whom  the  people  christened  the  Upholsterer  of  Notre-Dame,  because  his 
victories  had  covered  the  walls  of  that  church  with  so  many  flags.  There 
is,  however,  no  certain  confirmation  that  a  Montmorency  existed  before 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  their  title  of  6rst  Christian  baron 
cannot  be  supported  or  understood,  if  it  be  asserted  that  their  ancestor 
was  the  first  Christian  raised  to  the  rank  of  baron,  or  the  first  baron  who 
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became  a  Christian.  The  title  of  first  baron  of  France  could  be  better 
explained  if  we  understood  by  France  the  province  of  He  de  France,  in 
which  the  old  seigpieury  of  Montmorency  is  situated.  The  pride  of  a 
French  nobleman  chiefly  consists  in  the  fact  of  being  descended  from  one 
of  the  counts,  dukes,  or  princes  who  occupied  the  great  territorial  domains 
under  monarchy.  The  Dukes  de  Gramont  retained  their  sovereignty 
over  Bidacbe  up  to  the  year  1781.  The  pretensions  raised  at  the  pre* 
sent  time  in  France  consist  in  having  had  an  ancestor  at  the  Crusades, 
and  we  find  in  the  Annuaire  de  la  Noblesse  a  number  of  names  claiming 
this  honour ;  but  it  cannot  be  decided  with  certainty,  except  in  the  case 
of  families  whose  arms  are  visible  in  the  Hall  of  the  Crusades  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

The  oldest  and  most  illustrious  of  all  great  families,  says  Gibbon,  is 
indubitably  the  French  royal  house  :  it  has  sat  on  the  throne  for  above 
a  thousand  years,  and  has  a  direct  descent  from  male  to  male  since  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Bonaparte,  in  1808,  created  a  new  nobility 
in  France,  and  distributed  the  titles  of  dukes,  counts,  and  barons,  but  not 
those  of  marquis  and  viscount — several  old  marquises  were  forced  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  title  of  count,  or  even  of  baron.  The  hereditary 
peerage  was  destroyed  in  1831,  and  all  titles  were  abolished  in  1848. 
The  new  Empire  restored  them,  and  the  present  laws  regard  names  and 
arms  as  a  property  standing  under  their  protection. 

Could  the  modern  Roman  nobiKty  prove  they  were  really  descended 
from  the  Patricians  of  ancient  Rome,  they  would  be  the  oldest  nobility  in 
the  world,  but  Gibbon  and  Muratori  unhesitatingly  deny  the  fact.  Pe- 
trarch, who  addresses  the  Romans  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Rienzi,  says : 
**  Your  lords  are  foreign  adventurers.  Inquire  into  their  origin.  They 
came  from  the  valley  of  Spoleto,  irom  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhdne,  and  from  the  remotest  and  darkest  corners  of  the  earth."  In  truth, 
the  Ursinis  came  from  Spoleto  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  Colonnas, 
who  turn  up  for  the  first  time  in  1 100,  themselves  confess  that  they  came 
fVom  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  but  their  flatterers,  for  all  that,  gave  them 
a  Roman  origin,  by  asserting  that  their  ancestor  was  a  cousin  of  Nero, 
wbo  fled  from  Rome  and  founded  Mayence.  The  claims  of  the  Mas- 
stmi,  to'  be  descended  from  Fabius  Maximus,  are  only  based  on  the  re- 
semblance of  name.  If  this  substantiate  a  claim,  the  Annibali  are  ex- 
oeediugly  modest  for  not  giving  themselves  out  to  be  descendants  of 
the  Carthaginian  hero,  and  the  Coss^s  in  France  could  then  claim  the 
inheritance  of  Cocceius  Nerva. 

The  nobles  of  Venice,  who  are  inscribed  in  the  celebrated  golden 
book,  formed  four  classes  of  very  unequal  rank ;  the  last  consisted  of  the 
descendants  of  those  who  had  acquired  nobility  by  purchase  ;  the  first,  or 
most  illustrious,  comprised  the  descendants  of  the  twelve  persons  who,  in 
697,  undertook  the  election  of  the  first  doge,  and  to  them  were  added 
the  families  of  four  other  Venetians,  who  signed  the  acts  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Church  of  San  Georgio  Maggiore,  in  800.  The  families  of 
the  Ponti  (bridges)  quarrelled  with  the  Canali  (canals),  and  asserted  that 
the  Ponti  stood  above  the  Canali;  but  their  rivals  objected  that  the 
oanals  must  have  existed  before  the  bridges.  The  Council  of  Ten,  which 
heard  their  arguments,  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  by  stating  that  it 
could  not  only  pull  down  the  bridges,  but  fill  up  the  canals. 

The  two  most  renowned  Florentine  houses  are  the  Medici  and  the 
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Strozzi.  A  branch  of  the  Medicis  lives  in  Naples,  and  not  long  ago  two 
Strozzis  were  in  the  Austrian  service.  A  Medici  was,  in  the  year  1296, 
elected  gonfalonier  of  the  Florentine  republic,  at  a  time  wiien  the  nobles 
were  excluded  from  this  office,  which  appears  to  justify  their  *^  medical*' 
origin,  ascribed  to  them  on  account  of  their  name,  and  the  celebrated  fmUe 
in  their  arms.  The  Strozzi,  who  are  said  to  be  descended  from  a  RomM 
pro-consul,  first  made  themselves  known  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  that 
is  something ;  and  more  than  this,  they  played  a  brxIKant  part  in  the 
French  armies  during  the  reign  of  Henri  II.  The  Alighieris  became  ex- 
tinct in  1558.  The  immortal  Dante  AHghieri  was  oonvinoed  that  he  was 
the  descendant  of  an  old  Roman  &mily,  which  fled  to  Florence  vpon  tbe 
overthrow  of  the  empire.  The  noble  race  of  the  Ariostos  at  Bologna  has 
-equally  ceased  to  exist. 

In  Spain,  excepting  in  the  mountains,  the  asylum  of  Pelagus  and 
the  first  Christians,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  blood  never  commingled 
with  Moorish,  African,  Mexican,  or  even  Jewish.  A  peculiar  privilege 
here  separated  the  noble  ^m  the  bourgeois  class,  of  which  the  £[>llowiiig 
is  an  instance  :  The  relations  of  a  highwayman,  who  was  condemned  to 
death  with  three  other  bandits,  claimed  for  him  the  privilege  of  his  biiA, 
and  offered  to  pay  all  the  expenses  incurred.  Hence,  while  his  aooom- 
plices  were  hung  on  ordinary  gallows,  he  was  g^rroted  on  a  scaffold  hung 
with  black  cloth,  after  which  a  protocol  was  drawn  up  and  handed  to  his 
lamily  as  a  title-deed  of  nobility.  The  Spanish  grandees  of  the  first 
class  have,  it  is  well  known,  the  privilege  of  remaining  covered  in  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign,  and  as  one  and  the  same  person  can  hold 
several  g^ndeeships — for  both  male  and  female  line  can  succeed — people 
say  that  he  has  several  hats,  in  order  to  express  that  he  has  more  than 
one  claim  to  remain  covered  before  the  king  or  queen.  The  Duke  fi 
Ossuna  has  many  hats,  and  a  quire  of  paper  is  needed  to  reoofd  all  his 
titles. 

The  "  Almanach  de  Gotha'*  is  the  best  authority  for  the  present  coa- 
dition  of  the  highest  nobility  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  for  the 
branches  of  the  mediatised  German  princely  houses. 

The  true  test  of  a  nobleman  is  to  know  whether  his  arms  have  been 
transmitted  to  him  through  several  generations,  or  whether  the  Herddi' 
College  has  found  them  for  him.  The  difference  between  tbe  Englisb 
peers  and  the  other  citizens  is  only  a  political  distinction,  which  has  no 
influence  on  the  privileges  which  a  person  may  have  a  right  to  claim 
through  his  birth  in  other  countries.  A  Howard  of  Corby  cannot 
officially  use  the  title  of  esquire,  unless  he  is  a  member  of  parliament  or 
a  magistrate,  but  for  all  that  he  stands  on  a  level,  and  rightly  so,  with 
the  princes  of  Russia  or  Sicily,  the  dukes  of  Naples  or  Bome,  the 
grandees  of  Spain,  the  counts  of  France,  and  the  barons  of  Vienna  or 
Berlin. 

Formerly,  the  heralds  made  visitations  through  all  the  comrties,  and 
held  meetings  for  the  verification  of  titles,  which  the  nobility  vrere  invited 
to  attend.  The  con*ected  genealogies  were  then  formally  registered, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  list  may  generally  be  found  the  names  of  persons 
who  give  up  the  right  of  bearing  arms.  The  last  of  these  visitatioDS 
took  place  in  1687.  In  1737  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  noble 
court,  but  it  failed.  Still,  it  is  reported  that  when  the  actor  O'Keeffe 
amused  himself  by  driving  through  the  streets  of  Dublin  in  a  carriage  on 
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which  the  arms  of  the  kings  of  Ireland  were  emhlazoned,  the  heralds 
stopped  the  carriage  in  the  street  and  ordered  the  arms  to  he  removed. 

People  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  our  age  is,  ahove  all, 
one  of  movement  and  transition,  that  property  changes  hands  more 
quickly  than  ever,  aad,  hence,  that  die  old  territorial  nolnlity  of  England 
will  disi^poar  before  the  children  of  trade  and  speculation,  like  the  red- 
akins  of  America  befcnre  the  white  population.  If  we  exanune  into  this 
more  ckWy,  however,  we  shall  probably  arrive  at  a  very  di£Pereiit  opinion. 
In  former  times  there  were  more  sudden  and  frequent  changes  of  pro- 
prietorship than  we  see  in  our  days.  The  civil  wars,  which  entailed  the  im- 
poverishment and  destruction  of  so  many  families,  wiH  never  again,  let  us 
trust,  break  out  in  England.  The  time  when  a  fav»ared  minister  was 
able  to  secure  a  princely  revenue,  and  found  earldoms  and  marquisates, 
is  gone  never  to  return.  Under  the  Plantagenets,  the  disorder  was  so 
g]»at  that  persons  who  felt  a  desire  for  a  rich  estate  needed  ofily  to  take 
it  by  force.  When  the  Eari  of  Warren  was  ordered  by  Edward  I.  to 
produee  haa  title-deeds,  he  fetched  an  old  sword,  and  said,  ^'  That  is  the 
document  in  pow^  of  which  I  hold  my  estates,  and  with  whose  help  I 
.will  -defend  them."  Under  Henry  VIIl^  the  confiscation  and  plundering 
o£  the  abbeys  a£Ebrded  the  king  the  means  to  enrich  favoured  families, 
without  laying  any  sacrifice  on  the  crown.  Under  Elizabeth,  Burleigh 
certainly  fished  in  troubled  waters  without  attracting  great  attention, 
but,  for  all  that,  he  left  his  heirs  a  colossal  fortune,  though  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career  he  had  only  been  a  briefless  barrister.  The  Re- 
yoltttion  of  1688  so  little  interfei^  with  the  custom  of  making  presents 
at  the  cost  of  the  crown  lands,  that  the  parliament  was  compelled  to 
interfere  in  order  to  set  limits  to  it;  and  when  William  III.  wished  to 
add  to  his  immense  presents  to  his  friend  Bentinck  another  large  terri- 
tory, the  murmurs  of  the  parliament  and  the  people  compelled  him  to 
denst.  Eventually  the  crown  lands  were  declared  inalienable ;  but  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  penaons  and  offices  gave  the 
favourites  no  cause  for  complaint  Thus,  when  Montagu  was  nominated 
Duke  of  Manchester  and  peer  of  the  realm,  with  a  revenue  of  12,000Z., 
his  enemies  amused  themselves  by  asking  him  whether  he  remembered 
the  time  when  he  found  great  difficulty  in  earning  50/.  a  year.  In  his 
notes  to  Bishop  Burnet,  Lord  Dartmouth  calculates  that  the  salaries  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  together,  amounted  to  90,000/. 
a  year.  Robert  Walpole  also  amassed  a  stupeiMious  fortune,  and  it  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  a  portion  of  it  was  acqmred  by  his 
speculations  in  the  South  Sea  Company. 

It  must  also  be  taken  into  condderation  that  the  development  of  trade 
and  commerce  improves  the  position  of  the  landed  gentry  by  raising  the 
yaloe  of  their  estates.  The  increased  revenue  of  Lords  Bedford,  Portland, 
Grosvenor,  Portman,  and  Berkeley,  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  gives  us 
an  example  of  the  change  produced  when  the  population  and  wealth  of  a 
city  are  increased.  The  proprietors  of  mines  also  find  their  revenues 
augmented. 

The  present  age,  therefore,  i^ears  to  us  to  be  much  less  favourable 
than  olden  times  to  those  persons  who  are  called,  whether  justly  or  un- 
justly, parvenus,  and  we  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  advantage  is 
now  on  the  side  of  the  historically  established  nobility,  whose  position 
and  proprietorship  have  attained  the  strength  of  afaii  accompli. 
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It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  American  ciyil  war,  whose  first 
battles  were  fought  in  Western  Missouri,  no  great  distance  from  the 
Indian  border ;  all  the  young  Germans  in  St.  Louis  who  could  cany  a 
musket  and  were  not  bound  to  remain  in  the  town  had  enlisted  in  the 
volunteer  regiments,  in  order  to  oppose  the  desire  of  the  governor  to  sever 
the  state  from  the  Union  and  make  it  join  the  Confederation.  The  ad- 
herence of  Missouri  to  the  North  was  for  the  German  element  in  die 
state  not  only  a  political  but  a  vital  question ;  the  Germans  had  ever  bem 
the  sharpest  opponents  of  slavery  in  that  state,  and  under  the  rule  of  the 
Southern  barons  they  would  have  become  utter  pariahs.  In  additkNii 
business  was  at  such  a  stand-still,  there  was  such  a  lack  ofmoney  and  work, 
that  many  took  to  soldiering,  in  order  at  least  to  make  certain  of  a  live- 
lihood. Still  the  entire  force  with  which  the  commander-in-chief.  General 
Lyons,  undertook  his  first  expedition  into  the  interior  of  the  state,  har^y 
exceeded  seven  thousand  men,  of  whom  only  the  officers  wore  uniforms, 
but  the  exercise  had  been  learned  wonderfully  quick  under  the  pressure 
of  circumstances.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  elected  lieutenant^  and 
confirmed  by  government,  but  soon  after  the  general  took  me  on  hissta£^ 
principally  because  I  was  a  ready  writer. 

It  was  an  oppressively  warm  evening,  and  the  main  corps  of  oar  small 
army  was  encamped  in  front  of  a  wooded  hill,  waiting  for  Colonel  Sigel 
to  join  us  with  a  still  smaller  corps.  We  had  but  very  unde<»ded  news 
about  the  enemy:  we  knew  that  Governor  Jackson  had  summoned  the 
entire  male  population  in  these  parts  under  arms,  and  led  them  to  join 
the  force  of  the  rebels  under  General  Price;  but  how  far  off  this  foios 
might  be,  or  what  its  strength  was,  were  questions  which  we  had  been 
unable  to  answer,  in  spite  of  all  the  information  we  had  collected.  The 
entire  district  in  which  we  now  were  was  attached  to  the  Confederation. 
Usually,  when  we  approached  a  farm,  we  did  not  see  a  single  white  face, 
but  merely  grinning  negroes,  who  stared  at  us  with  amazement;  bat 
whenever  we  got  hold  of  an  American  or  a  farmer^s  wife,  we  had  found 
nothing  but  an  ostensibly  entire  ignorance  about  our  opponents :  for  a 
long  time  past  no  one  bad  seen  or  heard  anything  of  them,  and  even  the 
blacks,  who  were  at  length  induced  to  speak,  seemed  to  have  a  thoroagk 
understanding  with  their  masters. 

I  was  lying  in  front  of  the  general's  tent  on  the  g^rass,  enjoying  the 
light  cool  breeze  which  blew  on  us  from  the  mountains,  and  listening  to 
the  songs  which  echoed  from  amid  the  encamped  troops.  We  had  entire 
singing  clubs  among  us,  who,  in  spite  of  the  fatigue  of  the  march, 
allowed  no  evening  to  pass  without  singing  splendid  quartets.  There 
was  one  song  to  a  march  tune,  written  expressly  for  the  Missouri  Volun- 
teers, which  specially  attracted  me,  and  which  deserved  to  become  the 
Marseillaise  of  the  Germans  in  the  commencing  struggle.  At  least  I 
thought  so  then,  while  I  was  still  surrounded  by  all  the  enthusiasm  for 
our  cause,  the  romance  and  poetry  of  the  first  beginning  of  our  "  holy 
war" — to-day,  when  we  have  been  so  bitterly  deluded,  when  the  Germans 
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have  perished  hy  thousands  through  the  treachery  of  the  commissariat 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  so-called  generals,  the  said  song  sounds  like  a 
living  mockery. 

When  the  last  sounds  of  this  song  died  out  on  this  evening,  I  was,  as 
usual,  so  excited  hy  it  that  I  should  have  liked  to  risk  my  life  in  some 
heroic  deed,  careless  of  the  danger.  At  this  moment  the  entrance  of  the 
tent  was  opened,  and  the  general  stepped  out,  with  a  sharp  glance  around 
liim.  I  was  on  niy  feet  in  a  second,  and  he  gave  a  pleased  nod  on 
nolicing^  me.  '^  Let  us  step  on  one  side  for  a  moment,  Beuter,''  he  said 
to  me,  and  pushed  hack  his  grey  hushy  hair — a  movement  I  had  con- 
stantly noticed  when  any  grave  thoughts  occupied  him ;  ^'  I  should  like  to 
rak  a  couple  of  words  with  you."  He  walked  in  front  of  me  out  of 
camp,  until  we  stood  half  way  between  it  and  our  pickets,  looked 
riiarply  around  the  landscape,  which  was  brightly  illumined  by  the  moon, 
and  then  began,  in  a  cautiously  suppressed  voice : 

'*  I  have  received  some  vague  information  about  the  present  position  of 
General  Price,  but  am  still  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  strength  and  nature 
of  his  force.  The  terrain  is  growing  difficult,  demands  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, and,  if  we  have  to  fight  a  superior  force,  which  has  been,  besides, 
recruited  from  the  best  strength  of  the  counties,  our  young  fellows,  in 
spite  of  their  bravery,  may  suffer  a  defeat,  which  must  have  a  most  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  whole  state  at  the  present  moment.  Everything 
depends  on  my  obtaining  an  accurate  report  of  the  strength  and  position 
of  the  Confederates.  Do  you  know  any  one  among  our  people  who  will 
expose  himself  to  the  risk,  but,  at  the  same  time,  speaks  English  so 
ftaently,  and  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs,  that  he  can 
pass  as  a  settler  of  many  years'  standing  in  these  parts  ?" 

He  uttered  the  last  sentence  more  slowly,  but  his  flashing  eye  was 
fixed  so  inc^rlugly  on  me,  that  I  at  once  knew  what  he  intended  by  his 
question,  though  I  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  satisfy  his  ex- 
pectations : 

"  If  you  consider  it  necessary  that  I  should  go,  general,  you  have  only 
to  give  the  o^er,"  I  replied. 

My  explanation  seemed  to  be  almost  too  quick  for  him,  for  he  looked 
at  me  as  if  undecided,  and  passed  his  hand  through  his  hair. 

"  I  confess  that  I  certainly  thought  of  you,"  he  at  last  said,  slowly. 
^*  It  is  an  enterprise,  on  the  success  of  which  the  fate  of  all  of  us  probably 
depends  ;  still.  Renter,  I  must  say  one  thing  to  you,  if  you  are  detected, 
you  will  not  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  or  shot,  but  be  dishonourably 
hiingBd.*' 

I  may  possibly  have  turned  pale  on  hearing  this,  for  he  turned  away 
with  a  pamful  frown. 

"I  am  aware  that  few  would  undertake  this  duty,"  he  muttered 
**  The  strictest  secresy  is  the  first  requirement,  and  I  dare  not  confide 
in  many — ^— '* 

**  I  will  go,  general,*'  I  interrupted  him.  I  had  quickly  overcome  the 
sudden  attack  of  moral  weakness  which  had  taken  possession  of  me.  '*  If 
I  am  hanged,  I  know  why  I  have  sacrificed  myself,  and  you  will  defend  my 
honour.  However,  I  have  to  be  caught  first.  Give  me  your  instructions, 
general." 
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He  looked  at  roe,  as  if  wishing  to  test  my  seriousness ;  then  he  ofiered 
me  his  hand,  and  pressed  mine  heartily. 

'<  Come  into  my  tent/'  he  said,  shortly,  and  walked  back  ahead  of  me. 

Half  an  hour  later,  dressed  like  a  true  farmer's  boy,  and  escorted 
through  our  lines  by  the  general  himself,  I  was  proceeding  towards  the 
narrow  road  that  ran  into  the  wooded  hills.  Over  my  shoulder  hung  a 
eanvas  bag,  containing  two  live  hens  and  a  dozen  eggs.  To  the  present 
day  I  do  not  know  whence  the  clothes  I  wore  were  obtained :  they  lay 
waiting  for  me  in  the  tent ;  but  the  hens  and  ^gs  were  stock  laborionaly 
oc^ected  by  the  general's  German  servant  to  improve  his  scanty  dinners, 
and  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  look  poor  Fred  gave  when  he  was 
ordered  by  the  general  to  place  his  spoUa  apima  in  my  sack.  When  the 
spedal  history  of  the  present  war  comes  to  be  written,  a  memorial  is  cer- 
tain for  this  German  lad.  When,  a  few  weeks  later,  General  Lyons  fsU 
in  the  field  as  a  glorious  example  for  his  troops,  he  sank,  with  the  cry, 
**  Fred,  I  am  going  up  !"  into  the  arms  of  this  faithful  fellow,  who  never 
left  his  side,  and  drew  his  last  breath  on  his  bosom. 

I  turned  into  the  path  that  led  into  the  hills,  as  I  said,  and  thought 
over  the  part  which  was  allotted  to  me.  I  must  give  myself  out  as  an 
enthusiastic  Secessionist,  who  was  making  a  long  journey  in  order  to  o£for 
the  rebel  general  a  little  fresh  fare.  That  I,  as  a  young  and  powerfiid 
man,  would  not  be  let  go  again,  but  forced  to  enlist,  was  natural :  hmoe 
it  would  be  best  for  me  to  announce  myself  at  once  as  a  volunteer,  and  try 
to  escape  again  during  the  night. 

Although  darkness  had  alreiEidy  set  in,  it  could  not  be  more  than  eight 
o'clock,  and  if  the  news  the  general  had  received  was  trustworthy,  I  lanst 
reach  the  enemy's  camping-ground  long  before  ten  o'clock.  The  farther 
I  went  the  clearer  the  night  became.  The  wood  often  fell  back  on  both 
sides  for  a  long  distance,  and  left  space  for  cultivation.  Here  and  then 
a  fEirm-house  emerged  from  the  gloom,  fireflies  glistened  aU  aromid  am, 
but  the  warm  air  produced  such  an  enfeebling  effect  on  my  nerves  that  I 
should  have  certainly  fallen  into  a  half-waking  dream  had  not  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  dangerous  enterprise  aroused  me  with  a  jerk. 

According  to  my  watch  I  had  been  walking  for  a  good  hoar:  the 
country  was  more  open,  and  now  the  path  turned  into  a  high  road,  on 
whose  side  the  grass  had  been  trodd^i  down  for  many  yards  wide  and 
trampled.  Now  I  knew  that  I  was  on  the  right  track.  Cavalry  bad 
passed  here,  an  arm  of  which  our  small  army  was  almost  ignorant,  and  it 
was  only  the  thought  of  our  artillery,  which  was  served  by  veteran 
gunners,  that  removed  the  unpleasant  feeling  produced  in  me  by  this 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  foe.  I  went  on  as  if  anxious  only  to  reach 
my  journey's  end,  for  I  might  meet  some  one  at  any  moment,  in  which 
case  my  external  demeanour  would  be  of  great  consequeaoe.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  wood  entirely  retired,  and  a  brick  house,  surrounded  by 
densely  foliaged  fruit-trees,  a  garden  with  a  neat  paling  and  a  wide 
extent  of  enclosed  fields,  became  visiUe.  A  wooden  piazza  seemed  to  run 
round  the  house,  and  an  open  window  could  be  distinguished  between  the 
broad-leaved  creepers  which  had  clambered  up  the  gable  end.  In  the 
midst  of  the  verdure  and  silence  it  looked  like  an  image  of  peace,  so  that 
I  almost  began  to  doubt  the  vicinity  of  the  Secessionists,  tales  about 
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"whose  cruelty  were  cnrrent  in  our  camp.  I  had  involuntarily  halted:  at 
the  same  moment,  however,  a  voice  shouted  to  me  no  great  distance  off: 

*'  Stop,  my  fine  fellow ;  I  should  like  to  know  whither  you  are 
bound." 

At  the  same  moment  one  of  those  powerful  men,  who  may  be  so  often 
xnet  in  the  interior  of  the  land,  leaped  over  the  fence,  with  a  rifle  on  bis 
sbonlder.     I  saw  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  begin  plajdng  my  part. 

'^  Have  you  any  business  in  camp  p''  he  at  length  asked,  with  a  look 
fM  of  mistrust.  **  We  hear  that  the  Germans  are  only  six  miles  from 
hew." 

*^  I  know  it,  sir,"  I  nodded,  as  calmly  as  possible.  "  I  even  saw  their 
outposts,  but  got  out  of  their  way,  so  as  not  to  be  examined." 

'^  It  seems  to  me,  though,  in  spite  of  your  fluent  English,  as  if  you  were 
a  German  yourself,"  he  replied,  with  a  sharp  glance. 

"  There  may  be  something  of  the  sort  about  my  accent,"  I  replied, 
long  prepared  for  the  remark.  *'  My  grand-parents  were  German,  and 
my  mother  could  be  recognised  for  German  up  to  her  death.  But  all  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  I  was  bom  in  Laclede  county,  when 
a  boy  was  a  good  democrat,  and  now  wish  that  all  the  republicans, 
Germans,  Irish,  or  Americans,  may  go  to  the  devil— ^hat  is  all." 

**  And  probably  you  now  wish  to  join  the  governor's  troops  P"  he  asked, 
with  a  canning  smile. 

^  That  is  the  fact,  sir,"  I  replied,  with  decision,  **  if  there  is  a  gun  left 
for  me.  I  have  brought  with  me  all  that  was  left  on  the  farm — two  fowls 
and  a  dozen  eggs — for  the  governor  or  general ;  others  may  have  done 
4Bore,  but  I  have  nothing  better  to  offer." 

He  still  looked  at  me  dubiously.  **  Well,  sir,  the  descendants  of 
Germans  have  generally  the  least  talent  for  lying,"  he  at  length  said, 
•slowly.  "  There  are  many  oi  them  hereabout  who  are  true  friends  of  the 
South,  and  so  I  will  believe  you.  In  any  case  we  are  g^ng  the  same 
road,  and  as  I  have  examined  you  here,  it  will  save  you  much  talking  on 
-our  arrival." 

He  threw  his  rifle  over  his  shoulder,  signed  to  me  to  follow,  and  then 
walked  on  by  my  side.  I,  however,  regarded  this  meeting  as  a  lucky 
omen  for  the  execution  of  my  design.  Half  legitimatised  by  this  man, 
lany  special  suspicion  could  hardly  fall  on  me,  and  if  I  managed  matters 
•with  decent  cleverness,  my  retreat  during  the  course  of  the  night  would 
not  be  very  difficult. 

"  The  governor  seems  to  have  plenty  of  cavalry  with  him,"  I  com- 
menced, after  a  short  spell  of  silent  marching,  as  if  to  beg^n  a  conversa- 
tion, and  pointed  to  the  trampled  grass. 

"Perhaps  you  will  like  to  know  how  many?"  he  said,  with  so  peculiar 
an  intonation  that  I  turned  round  quickly  and  found  myself  once  again 
Sace  to  fi&ce  with  my  man, 

"  Why  not,  if  you  can  tell  me?"  I  replied,  calmly.  "  Is  the  question 
not  allowed  ?" 

'^  You  seem  to  me  to  wear  too  fine  shirts  for  a  farmer's  lad  from 
Laclede,"  he  replied,  pointing  with  a  sharp,  distrustful  laugh  to  my  left 
sleeve,  under  which  my  shirt-cuff  was  visible,  and  it  required  all  my  self- 
possession  for  the  moment  not  to  display  any  embarrassment.     Still  the 
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consciousness  with  which  I  had  set  out,  that  T  could  only  gain  my  object 
by  a  bold  course  of  lying,  soon  restored  my  coolness. 

"  Do  you  know,"  I  said  to  him,  as  I  pulled  up  my  coat-sleeve  and 
quietly  turned  back  my  shirt-cuiF,  '^  that  I  was  disposed  through  your 
recent  expressions  to  take  you  for  a  German -American  too  ?  I  was  mis- 
taken, I  see,  for  otherwise  you  must  have  known  that  most  of  the  old 
German  immigrants  into  the  state  were  members  of  the  respectable 
classes,  and  gave  their  children  and  grandchildren  the  best  education  in 
their  power.  I  myself  attended  the  college  of  St.  Louis,  and  if  I  happen 
to  be  wearing  a  good  shirt  now,  it  is  because  I  am  used  to  it.  My  clothes 
are  bad,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  having  better  ones  torn  off 
my  back.  However,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  but  only  with  the 
general  or  the  governor,  to  whom  I  am  carrying  my  fowls  and  eggs." 

I  turned  away  with  an  angry  movement  and  walked  on,  and  my  com- 
panion followed  in  silence. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  after  a  while,  "  you  may  be  right.  I  am  myself 
of  German  origin.'' 

"  You  say  so,  and  that  is  sufficient,"  I  replied,  without  checking  my 
pace,  "  but  I  noticed  nothing  of  it  in  your  conduct  to  me." 

From  this  moment  we  did  not  exchange  another  syllable,  till  at  the 
expiration  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  reached  a  wide,  treeless 
plateau,  and  saw  the  flashing  of  several  6res  at  a  short  distance  wonder- 
fully blended  with  the  moonlight.  Fifty  paces  farther  and  a  sturdy 
voice  challenged  us.  "  All  right,**  my  companion  replied ;  and,  with  a 
sign  to  me  to  halt,  walked  up  to  the  sentry,  who  had  emerged  from 
behind  a  bush.  The  couple  only  exchanged  a  few  words,  then  I  was  sum- 
moned, and  under  the  searching  glance  of  the  contender  for  Southern 
rights,  who,  in  his  ragged  exterior,  fully  confirmed  my  previous  notions, 
I  followed  by  guide,  who  was  rapidly  ^advancing  towards  the  fires.  So 
soon  as  we  were  near  enough  to  distinguish  anything,  all  my  senses 
passed  into  my  eyes.  I  was  able  to  survey  the  whole  camp,  and  strove 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  probable  strength  of  the  foe ;  for,  once  inside  the 
lines,  I  should  probably  find  no  opportunity  of  making  an  estimate, 
through  fear  of  asking  dangerous  questions. 

On  my  left  I  could  plainly  see  between  the  camp-fires  the  lines  of 
horses,  whose  neighing  reached  our  ears,  and  all  the  arrangements  taught 
me  that  the  chief  command  was  in  thoroughly  practised  hands.  The 
camp  was  considerably  larger  than  ours,  and  a  wild  buzzing  rose  from  iti 
I  also  noticed  heavy  guns  flashing  in  the  firelight — two  pieces,  however, 
were  all  I  could  discover,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  search,  and  in  &6 
anxiety  to  obtain  a  certainty  as  to  the  strength  of  this  arm,  I  turned  to 
my  companion: 

*'  A  couple  more  of  those  grumblers,  sir,  would  do  no  harm." 

He  quickly  turned  towards  me  with  a  frown.  "  Such  remarks  may  in- 
jure you,  sir  ;  you  have  a  remarkably  sharp  eye  for  a  peaceable  farmer." 

A  loud  "  Hilloh,  Charley,  whom  have  we  here  ?"  at  our  rear,  stopped 
my  replying,  and  the  next  moment  we  were  surrounded  by  five  or  six 
armed  men,  probably  returning  from  a  patrol ;  their  leader,  however — one 
of  those  vagabonds  who  are  at  home  at  the  Mississippi  landing  in  St.  Louis, 
and  who  was  only  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  having  a  firelock — laid  his 
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broad,  bony  hand  on  my  shoulder.  I  felt  an  iiTesistible  impulse  to  loose 
his  grasp,  but  overcame  the  feeling  in  time. 

"  I  am  not  quite  clear  myselF,"  my  hitherto  companion  replied,  while 
his  face,  however,  displayed  a  slight  dissatisfaction  at  the  familiarity  of 
the  other  fellow.  '*  He  says  he  comes  from  Laclede  county,  and  has 
fowls  and  eggs  for  the  governor,  or  general,  in  his  sack." 

"  Hilloh,  hilloh,  eggs  and  fowls  !'*  the  patrol  leader  suddenly  laughed, 
in  the  coarse  fashion  of  his  breed,  while  his  hand  clutched  my  shoulder 
more  tightly.  "  I  say,  Charley,  this  child  is  suspicious,  otherwise  he  must 
know  that  the  faithful  Missourians  let  their  governor  and  general  suffer 
no  want  of  such  dainties,  while  the  army,  it  is  true,  must  eat  rusty  bacon 
and  rotten  salt  pork.  I  propose  that  we  examine  him  thoroughly  here ; 
give  him  what  he  deserves,  and  take  what  he  has  about  him  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  court-martial.*' 

"  I  think  otherwise,  sir,  and  must  request  you  to  be  good  enough  to  set 
the  man  at  liberty,"  my  companion  said  to  the  patrol  leader  with  a  flushed 
face.  *'  He  has  come  voluntarily  to  our  camp,  trusted  to  my  protection, 
"wishes  to  enter  our  ranks,  and  no  one  shall  say  that  any  improper  violence 
has  been  done  him  among  us.  General  Price  shall  Iiimself  settle  about 
the  man." 

An  ugly  scowl  played  round  the  mouth  of  the  first  speaker. 

"  Oh !  you  have  just  come  from  a  good  supper  at  your  own  house,"  he 
said ;  "  but  if  I  consider  the  man  suspicious,  I  trust  that  you  will  have 
nothing  to  say  against  it.  I  think  I  have  seen  his  face  somewhere,  and 
not  in  Laclede  county.  Take  care  that  you  do  not  draw  suspicion  on 
yourself,  Mr.  Werner." 

The  speaker  laid  so  marked  a  stress  on  the  German  name,  that  it  was 
at  once  clear  to  me  that  this  was  sufficient  to  weaken  perfect  confidence 
among  the  Secessionists;  at  the  same  time,  however,  I  also  knew  that 
the  bearer  of  this  name  belonged  to  the  house  which  had  so  struck  me 
by  the  cleanliness  and  order  of  its  belongings. 

**  Well,  sir,'*  I  said  with  decision,  preventing  the  answer  of  my  com- 
panion, "  I  will  find  my  way  to  the  general,  even  though  you  may  stop 
me  here  and  plunder  me ;  but  then  we  shall  know  what  those  have  to 
expect  who  come  into  camp  with  the  best  will.  I  am  of  German  descent 
too,  sir.  My  name  is  Renter,  and  if  you  want  to  know  anything  more, 
I  have  a  couple  of  strong  fists  which  can  defend  their  owner.  I  suppose 
all  presfent  do  not  wish  to  play  the  thief  with  me." 

At  the  same  moment,  by  a  strong  jerk,  I  liberated  myself  from  his 
grasp,  and  stood  opposite  to  him  with  clenched  fists.  I  knew  that  people 
of  this  stamp  must  be  addressed  in  their  own  language  if  you  wish  to  get 
anything  from  them,  and  that  giving  way  only  heightens  their  cowardly 
brutality ;  but  in  this  instance  I  appeared  to  have  made  a  mistake. 

"  Who  do  you  call  thief?"  the  man  yelled,  as  he  rabed  his  musket  to 
his  cheek.  At  the  same  moment,  however,  my  companion  struck  up  the 
gun,  while  two  men  of  the  patrol  sprang  between  us. 

**  Stay,  Stevens,  stay ;  he  seems  to  be  a  worthy  fellow.  The  general 
might  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  us,  as  it  is,  about  the  fowls,"  1  heard 
several  fellows  mutter.  And  Stevens  lowered  his  firelock  with  a  poisonous 
glance. 
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«  Very  well,  he  can  come  with  us  into  the  camp,"  he  said,  after  a  short 
visible  struggle  with  himself;  ^'but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do  not  know  the 
face,  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  him  if  all  is  not  right  with  him." 

He  gave  his  men  a  sharp  order  to  take  me  between  them,  and  we 
started  for  camp  at  quick  march.  Within  scarce  five  minutes  the  groupe 
round  the  nearest  camp-fire  were  clearly  perceptible,  and  I  honestly  coa« 
fess  that  my  heart  began  to  beat  more  impetuously  at  the  earnestness  of 
the  danger,  which  now  rose  distinctly  before  me.  Wherever  I  looked,  I 
could  only  discover  ruffians  of  the  same  stamp  as  my  guardians — ^men  wha 
would  display  the  same  contempt  for  death  in  action,  as  they  did  in  every 
street  row  for  knives  and  revolvers,  but  who  had  hardly  any  other  feeling 
than  that  of  rough  brutality,  and  had  taken  part  in  the  war  solely  in  order 
to  punish  the  detested  Dutchmen ;  for  in  Missouri  the  war  from  the  outoet 
had  degenerated  into  a  struggle  between  the  German  and  Ameriott 
nationalities.  Card-playing  and  swearing,  with  here  and  there  a  fanny 
fellow  who  imitated  a  nigger,  seemed  to  offer  the  sole  amusement,  and  il 
was  not  till  we  reached  the  centre  of  the  camp  that  the  noise  beg^n  le 
lull.  Here  I  saw  the  uniform  of  several  regular  militia  companies  from 
St.  Louis,  to  which  only  full-blooded  Americans  b^onged ;  then  oame  a 
wide  open  space,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  camp-fire  blazed,  and  twenty 
yards  from  it  a  halt  was  commanded,  while  the  leader  of  the  patrol  and 
my  first  guide  walked  towards  the  fire. 

I  had  perfect  time  to  arrange  my  ideas.  We  were  certainly  in  the 
vicinity  of  one  of  the  general  officers,  and  my  difficulties  were  really  about 
to  begin  ;  but  how,  even  if  I  remained  unsuspected,  I  was  to  escape  u&* 
noticed  from  the  mob,  appeared  to  me  for  the  moment  inexplicable,  while 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible,  should  I  become  an  object  of  suspicion^  to 
which  Stevens  seemed  much  inclined.  Still,  I  had  not  much  time  allowed 
me  for  useless  reflections.  Stevens  returned,  and  ordered  me  to  follow 
him,  with  a  sulky  look.  An  officer  in  handsome  attire,  with  several 
aides,  was  now  standing  before  the  fire ;  behind  it  orderHes  of  the  St. 
Louis  militia  were  walking  about — but  the  gentleman  awaiting  my  arrival 
was  not  General  Price. 

My  examiner  was  a  thorough  Southerner,  with  pale  face^  dark  hair 
and  beard,  and  black  flashing  eyes,  which  were  fixed  on  me  as  I  ap- 
proached as  if  they  wished  to  penetrate  to  my  very  soul. 

"  What  has  brought  you  into  camp,  sir  p'*  he  asked,  sharply. 

*'  The  same  thing  that  may  have  brought  others,  sir,"  I  replied,  giving 
my  voice  all  possible  firmness.  **  I  took  the  last  fowls  and  eg^s  from  our 
farm  to  bring  them  to  the  general,  and  to  ask  whether  there  is  a  musket 
to  spare  for  me.'* 

'*  You  say  that  you  come  from  Laclede  county  ?"  was  the  second 
query. 

"  Yes,  sir,  not  far  from  Oakland." 

*'  And  what  have  you  to  say  to  the  contrary  ?"  the  examiner  tamed  to 
Stevens ;  *'  the  affair  seems  to  me  quite  simple." 

"  I  have  only  to  say,  colonel,"  Stevens  replied,  while  a  hateful  smile 
played  round  his  lips,  ''  that  a  man  can  easily  give  himself  out  for  what 
he  pleases ;  but  I  know  his  face  from  St.  Louis,  though  I  do  not  re- 
member  exactly  who  he  is ;  that  the  man  is  a  German,  and  that  T,  there* 
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fore,  suspect  be  does  not  come  from  Laclede  county,  but  from  General 
Lyons,  confoand  his  soul." 

A  quick,  dark  glance  was  darted  at  me  by  the  officer. 

"  You  have  heard,  sir  ?" 

Though  I  felt  most  uncomfortable  in  my  mind,  I  mustered  up  enough 
courage  to  shrug  my  shoulders  contemptuously. 

^*  I  think,  sir,  I  know  this  man's  face,  or,  at  least,  some  very  like  it, 
belonging  to  the  fellows  called  Lev^e  Rats  at  St.  Louis — I  was  at  coUiege- 
there — and  that  I  am  not  mistaken  is  proved  by  the  fEtct  that  this  man 
proposed  to  his  patrol  to  plunder  me  of  all  I  had  before  entering  the 
camp,  and  get  rid  of  me  in  some  way  or  other." 

^'^I  can  confirm  the  last  statement,  colonel,  although  I  am  not  disposed 
to  be  answerable  for  this  person  in  any  way,"  my  first  companion  now 
said,  who  had  been  standing  in  the  shade  aside  from  the  fire ;  and,  after 
a  quick  glance  at  the  speaker,  the  officer  looked  at  my  accuser  with  a 
peculiar  expression  of  disgust.  I  saw  how  he  despised  the  wretched 
fellows  employed  to  regain  the  so-called  Southern  rights,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  saw  that  my  cause  was  gained  for  the  moment. 

'*  Have  you  any  answer  to  make  to  this  charge  ?"  he  asked  shortly,  as' 
if  he  repelled  every  superfluous  word ;  and  when  Stevens  only  replied  with 
a  furious  glance  at  me,  he  turned  to  the  nearest  officer : 

**  I  see  no  reason  for  undue  suspicion.  Let  the  man  deliver  what  he 
has  for  the  general,  and  then  place  him  in  the  reserve  with  the  new  re* 
emits."  Then  he  gave  me  a  hasty  nod.  **  If  your  sentiments  are  really 
what  you  describe  them,  I  thank  you  for  your  patriotism ;  if  not,  you 
may  be  assured  that  3rou  will  have  a  bullet  in  your  back  at  the  first  wrong 
st^." 

He  walked  to  the  other  side  of  the  fire :  I  gave  my  fowls  and  eggs  up, 
and  then,  to  my  great  relief,  was  led  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  camp^ 
where,  it  is  true,  the  fires  burned  as  brightly  as  elsewhere,  but  the  idle 
way  in  which  the  soldiers  lay  about  revealed  novices  in  the  art  of  war.  I 
fancied  I  had  quite  escaped  any  danger,  when  suddenly  a  voice  shouted 
my  name,  and  a  young  man  leaped  up  from  the  nearest  fire : 

^^  Renter,  old  fellow,  what  has  brought  the  sheep  among  the  gloats — 
and  what,  by  Jingo,  is  the  meaning  of  the  masquerade  ?  Has  the  lieu* 
tenant  secretly  bolted  from  his  countrymen  to  enlist  under  the  right  flag  ?'* 

At  the  first  words  my  heart  felt  as  if  it  were  standing  still,  but  when  I 
heard  Stevens's  voice  a  short  distance  behind  me,  a  perfect  horror  seized 
upon  me.  In  the  last  year  I  had  been  engaged  in  one  of  the  h&rge 
mercantile  firms  of  St.  Louis,  where  Stevens,  who,  like  most  of  his  sort, 
probably  gained  a  livelihood  as  porter. on  the  quay,  had  of^en  seen  me. 
The  young  man,  though,  who  had  addressed  me,  had  been  clerk  to  a 
neighbouring  firm,  knew  me  well,  and  had,  like  myself,  on  the  cessation 
of  all  trade,  taken  up  a  musket,  though  I  was  on  the  side  of  the  Germans, 
and  he,  as  an  American,  on  that  of  his  countrymen.  My  deception  must 
now  be  revealed,  and  the  former  friend  had,  althpugh  involuntarily,  handed 
me  over  to  the  rope.  I  saw  his  features  assume  an  expression  of  surprise 
on  noticing  my  face,  which  must  have  turned  ashen  white,  and  also  heard 
the  ofiicer  accompanying  me  say,  in  so  peculiar  a  tone  that  it  pierced  my 
heart,  '*  Oh,  Jim,  so  you  know  the  gentleman."     But  I  had  only  one 
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thought,  that  helnnd  the  nearest  fires  was  freedom,  and  that  scarce  two 
hundred  paces  from  us  a  sharp  forest  spur  jutted  into  the  plain.  At 
the  same  time  I  knew  that  I  must  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  acting,  for  if 
I  hoped  to  save  myself  it  must  he  effected  hy  surprise,  and  I  should  have 
a  run  for  life.  If  I  were  shot  down  I  should  still  escape  the  rope.  Hence 
the  officer  had  hardly  finished  his  sentence  ere  I  bounded  out  of  the 
throng,  and  ran  between  the  squatting  soldiers  straight  out  into  the 
plain. 

I  flew  like  a  startled  deer  towards  the  forest,  and  for  two  seconds  every- 
thing remained  quiet  behind  me.  Then,  however,  they  shouted  all  the 
more  wildly,  '<  A  spy !  stop  the  spy !"  I  distinctly  recognised  the  rough 
hoarse  voice  of  Stevens.  ''  Stop  the  spy !"  twenty  voices  repeated 
after  him.  At  this  moment  a  man  suddenly  rose  before  me :  it  was  one 
of  the  chain  of  pickets,  but  I  ran  him  down  ere  he  could  understand  the 
matter:  a  bullet  pinged  behind  me,  a  second  and  a  third  followed  it,  but 
I  felt  myself  unwounded,  and  fled  onward.  Had  not  there  been  only  raw 
recruits  behind  me,  and  mostly  unarmed,  a  worse  lot  would  assuredly  have 
befallen  me.  Still  I  felt  that  the  whole  camp  was  alarmed,  saw  Stevens 
dogging  my  heels  like  a  bloodhound,  and  knew  that  even  the  wood  would 
not  save  me  from  my  pursuers,  unless  some  fortunate  accident  intervened 
in  my  favour.  In  this  way,  without  daring  to  take  a  single  back  glance, 
I  reached  the  trees,  which  at  least  secured  me  against  farther  shots,  bat 
a  sudden  disappointment  relaxed  all  my  muscles.  What  I  had  taken  in 
the  moonshine  for  a  wooded  spur  was  only  a  dump  of  bushes  of  small 
circumference,  and  I  could  see  the  open,  bare  plateau  when  I  had  forced 
my  way  through  the  copse  and  reached  the  last  trees.  A  sh(Hrt  distance 
behind  me  I  heard  loud  yells  :  every  moment's  delay  must  hand  me  over 
to  my  pursuers,  but  in  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion  I  thought  with 
marvellous  clearness,  and  I  soon  made  up  my  mind  while  continuing  my 
flight  at  the  top  of  my  speed.  On  the  right  lay  the  road  along  whieh  I 
had  come,  and  which  I  must  reach  again,  if  I  did  not  wish  to  get  into  a»' 
utterly  unknown  country.  The  bushes  must  for  a  while  conceal  the  altered 
direction  of  my  flight,  and  even  should  it  be  discovered,  I  had  at  any  rate 
equally  swift  feet  and  just  as  enduring  lungs  as  any  of  my  enemies.  I 
had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards,  however,  when  loud  shouts  behind  me ' 
announced  that  I  was  discovered  on  the  bare,  moonlit  plain.  My  road 
might  have  been  cut  off  here  from  the  camp,  and  I  took  a  hurried,  timid 
glance  in  the  direction,  but  as  no  trace  of  new  pursuers  was  visible  here, 
I  prepared  myself  for  the  long  race  which  must  now  infallibly  ensue,  and 
the  possibility  which  rose  before  me  of  being  able  to  escape  alter  all  poured 
perfectly  fresh  life  into  my  veins.  .  « 

From  this  moment  I  only  know  that  I  reached  my  former  road,  and 
followed  it  as  if  held  by  magnetic  force,  at  a  pace  which  soon  made  me 
feel  as  if  my  chest  were  bursting ;  common  sense  should  have  urged  me 
to  gain  the  wood  lying  on  the  side,  but  an  irresistible  impulse  drove  me 
onwards  towards  tne  cam p^ of  my  German  comrades;  at  the  same  time  I 
fancied  that  I  could  not  be  at  all  far  from  the  point  at  which  the  wood 
rejoined  the  road,  and  would  offer  me  a  covering  without  the  necessity  of 
a  flank  movement,  but  I  already  began  to  feel  that  I  must  stop  to  mm 
fresh  breath,  and  my  eyes,  over  which  a  thick  mist  was  beginning  to 
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settle^  could  nowhere  discover  the  bashes.  Just  as  I  was  thinking  of 
taking  a  compulsory  short  rest,  the  breeze  bore  a  sound  down  to  my  ear 
which  aroused  a  feeling  of  desperation  in  me — the  sound  of  galloping 
horsemen.  My  pursuers  had  given  up  following  me  on  foot,  but  knew 
only  too  well  that  with  horses  they  must  catch  me  up  in  the  open.  Perhaps 
I  should  still  have  been  able  to  reach  the  wood  had  my  strength  been 
fresh;  but  I  was  utterly  exhausted,  and  for  a  moment  asked  myself 
whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  let  myself  be  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
approaching  horses,  and  thus  escape  all  the  torture  which  would  await 
me  from  the  moment  of  capture  up  to  that  of  hanging. 

At  this  moment  something  gleamed  in  the  distance  ahead  of  me ;  my 
eye  turned  in  the  direction  mechanically,  but  soon  became  fixed  on  a 
well-known  object — some  two  hundred  yards  from  me  stood  the  house 
with  its  enclosures,  which  had  attracted  my  attention  on  my  outward 
journey — the  house  of  my  countryman  Werner,  who  was  now  probably 
one  of  my  most  ea^er  pursuers,  but  for  all  that  my  sole  hope,  if  I  would 
not  surrender  unresistingly  to  the  foes  whose  approach  became  with  each 
minute  more  audible.  The  orchard  was  densely  foliaged,  but  it  must 
be  the  first  place  searched,  so  soon  as  I  disappeared  from  the  sight  of 
my  pursuers,  hence  I  rejected  the  choice  of  thb  hiding-place.  All  at 
once  I  noticed  the  open  window,  almost  concealed  by  creepers,  which 
seemed  to  me  like  a  sanctuary.  According  to  appearance,  it  opened  from 
a  passage  or  some  unused  room ;  the  piazza,  on  which  it  looked  out,  could 
be  easily  scaled,  and  in  the  house  itself  they  were  least  likely  to  seek  me. 

So  soon  as  I  reached  the  first  fence  I  clambered  over  it  in  order  to 
conceal  myself  as  far  as  possible.  I  reached  the  house,  slipped  between 
the  fruit-trees,  and  a  glance  told  me  that  the  window  was  still  open.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  loud  shout  of  one  of  my  pursuers  sounded 
so  dose  to  me  in  the  road  that  I  scarce  hoped  to  have  time  to  climb  up 
the  [tttssa,  but  an  answer  from  a  distance  showed  me  that  my  pursuers 
were  in  doubt  as  to  the  road  they  should  follow.  Once  again  a  little 
streng^  returned  to  my  muscles,  which  enabled  me  to  reach  one  of  the 
short  columns  of  the  piazza,  but  when  I  had  forced  my  way  through  the 
narrow  orifice  offered  by  the  window,  I  felt  that  my  senses  were  leaving 
me,  and,  unable  to  keep  up,  I  fell  on  my  knees. 

But  a  clear,  powerful,  girlish  voice  suddenly  aroused  mefirom  my  semi- 
insensilulity. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  I  heard;  "  answer  quickly,  or  I  fire." 

Now  I  saw  for  the  first  time  by  the  moonbeams  that  I  had  entered  a 
room  in  the  background  of  which  a  white  form  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
and  pointing  a  revolver  at  me  with  the  utmost  determination. 

**  For  Heaven's  sake,  miss,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  let  a  man  be  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood,  silence,"  I  exclaimed;  at  this  moment  only  thinking 
of  my  own  pressing  danger.  '^  I  have  fallen  among  the  Secessionists ; 
they  take  "me  for  a  spy,  and  if  you  give  me  up  I  shall  be  a  dead  man  in 
half  an  hour." 

Her  weapon  sank  before  my  breathless  speech  and  worn  appearance, 
and  I  saw,  though  as  through  a  veil,  her  large  eyes  sharply  fixed  on  me. 
"  Who  are  you  ?  But  tell  the  truth  at  all  hazards,"  she  said,  in  a  sup« 
pressed  voice,  which,  however,  lost  none  of  its  peculiar  inflection. 

June — ^voi*.  cxxviii.  no.  dx.  p 
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I  had  no  reason  for  concealing  anything  that  was  already  known  in  the 
rebel  camp ;  but  I  revelled  in  the  thought  of  surrenderhig  unoonditionidly 
to  this  girl,  who,  under  the  pressure  of  ctrcumstanees,  did  not  seem  to 
notice  her  peculiar  situation  with  a  young  man. 

"  I  am  a  Federal  officer,"  I  replied,  without  any  hesttatioD.  *^  I  know 
tfiat  an  inhabitant  of  this  house  has  joined  General  Lyons;  but  if  tiMve 
be  human  blood  in  your  veins,  as  I  conjecture,  I  know  liiat  you  will  not 
surrender  a  worn-out  Gkrman  fugitive  to  his  foes  and  a  disgraeeAiI 
death.** 

I  had  uttered  the  last  words  hurriedly,  for  I  heard  hasty  footst^ 
cracking  the  dry  branches  in  the  orchard  I  had  just  left.  I  had  searoe 
ended,  when  a  man  began  speaking  outside,  and  I  recognised  Stevens's 
peculiar  organ. 

'*  Either  the  earth  has  swallowed  him  up,  or  he  has  dimbed  through 
that  window — there  is  no  hole  here  to  hide  him." 

'*  We  shall  soon  know  how  matters  are,"  another  voice  ^mid;  ''two 
men  here  to  watch  the  window  and  back  part  of  the  house,  two  to  keep 
the  door,  and  we  will  fetch  the  fox  out  of  his  earth,  if  he  is  in  it." 

Two  minutes  later  heavy  blows  were  dealt  the  house  door,  and  the 
girl  raised  her  arm  with  a  gentle  movement.  '*  In  there,  sir,"  she  cried, 
pointing  to  a  small  side  door;  ''lie  down  on  the  ground,  cover  yoondf 
with  anything  you  may  find,  and  do  not  stir  till  I  myself  fetch  yon  out 
of  your  hiding-place." 

I  did  not  wait  for  the  order  to  be  repeated  ;  certain  that  she  had  the 
best  wish  to  save  me,  I  opened  the  door  of  the  closet,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  lady's  wardrobe.  I  stumbled  against  a  large  chesty  behind  whidi  the 
sloping  roof  formed  a  cavity :  into  this  I  crept,  and  might  oonsder  myself 
safe  if  no  search  was  made  in  my  hiding-place.  But  I  was  hardly  mi  the 
ground,  ere  I  heard  my  pursuers  on  the  ground-  floor  eagerly  talking  with 
a  man,  who  bad  evidently  opened  the  house  door  to  them,'4Uid  seon  after 
the  heavy  footsteps  of  several  persons  were  audible  on  the  stairs.  They 
stopped  before  the  door  of  the  girl's  bedroom,  and  there  waa  a  deep 
silence.  Then  came  a  caulaons  tapping,  and  some  one  said,  ^  Maggy, 
Maggy!" 

"What  is  it,  father — what  means  the  noise  in  the  heuae?"  thegiri 
asked,  in  perfect  calmness. 

«  Maggy,  you  must  open  the  door  for  a  few  minutes ;  a  German  spy 
is  said  to  have  sought  shelter  in  your  room,  and  the  gentleman,  who  are 
following  him,  insist  on  searching." 

''  Father,  I  am  in  bed,  but  for  the  last  hour  awake,  and  know  there  is 
no  one  in  my  room  except  myself.  Tell  them  that,  and  tfiey  will  not 
think  of  extending  their  search  to  a  young  lady's  bedroom." 

A  loud  murmuring  reached  my  ears,  and  then  the  father  said,  move 
decidedly  Umn  before: 

''It  is  of  no  use,  Maggys;  we  are  living  in  war  times;  throw  some- 
thing over  you  quickly,  and  be  assured  that  all  possible  gentleness  will  he 
shown  you." 

''A  minute's  patience,  then,  if  it  must  be,"  cried  Maggy;  and  Iheird 
her  foot  gently.touch  the  floor.  Soon  after,  the  door-bolt  was  drawn  back, 
but  at  the  same  time  she  cried,  ''  Two  seconds  and  then  you  can  entsr." 
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Slie  fannied  to  my  bidin^place,  leaving  the  door  of  it  wide  open,  and 
a  sked,  in  a  whisper,  ^'  Where  are  you  ?" 

^'^Here,"  I  replied.  And  the  next  instant  she  was  seated  on  the  chest, 
completely  concealing  the  h<^e  where  I  lay  with  her  pettiooats ;  at  t^e 
same  time,  however,  the  room  door  was  hurst  open,  and  I  could  notice  a 
bright  jet  of  light. 

'*  Mag^  ?''  exclaimed  the  &ther,  who  was  probably  looking  round 
for  her  in  vain. 

^^I  am  here,  father,  but  cannot  show  myself  in  this  state,  and  expect 
he  gentle  treatment  promised  me;  indeed,. this  appears  to  me  a  mode  of 
behaviour  quite  unusual  with  gentlemen." 

There  was  no  reply  to  t^is,  and  I  cotdd  only  conjecture,  from  the 
sounds  and  oaths  that  reached  my  ear,  that  my  pursuers  were  seeking 
iine.  My  position  had  now  become  so  fearfully  uncomfortable  that  I  often 
felt  a  cramp  run  through  all  my  limbs,  and  yet  the  narrow  space  allowed 
of  no  change.  Wlnle  the  attention  of  the  searchers  was  confined  to  the 
bedroom,  I  was  just  going  to  attempt  a  half  turn,  when  the  rough  voice 
of  Stevens  was  audible  close  to  the  door  of  the  closet,  and  almost  robbed 
me  of  breath. 

^'  Here  is  another  room,  and  the  lady  must  consent' to  a  search.  The 
'  fellow  was  good-looking  enough  to  produce  all  sorts  of  thoughts." 

**  Stop,  sir,"  Maggy  cried,  in  a  peculiarly  changed  voice,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  heard  the  cock  of  a  revolver  twang.  '^  I  granted,  gentlemen, 
admission  to  my  bedroom,  and  any  one  who  comes  too  near  me  here, 
where  there  is  scarce  room  enough  for  myself,  I  will  shoot  down  as  a 
ruffian.  If  my  father  camiot  defend  his  daughter's  honour  from  insult,  I 
will  fay  to  do  so  myself." 

'^  Maggy,  no  one  will  do  you  any  harm,"  was  the  old  man's  answer ; 
'^  but  it  is  war  now,  and  I  wUl  not  have  it  said  that  I  offered  any  obstacle 
to  my'  house  being  searched." 

-^•Veiy  well,  fairer.  Now  ask  yourself  whether  it  is  possible  for  any 
one  to  be  hidden  here.  I  said  that  I  could  not  let  myself  be  seen  in  this 
state ;  and  Americans  who  forget  the  most  common  respect  for  their  own 
ladies,  deserve  no  other  treatment  than  loafers." 

^^  Enough  6f  this.  After  all,  our  suspicions  are  too  superficial  to  torture 
this  brave  g^l  any  longer,"  said  the  same  voice  which  had  before  ordered 
the  guard  in  the  house.  *'  You  believe,  on  your  honour,  nr,  that  this 
man's  supposition  is  based  on  a  mistake?*' 

'^  I  was  convinced  of  it  &om  the  beginning,  for  I  know  my  daughter," 
the  old  man  replied;  ^^ still,  in  the  present  times,  I  did  not  Kke  to  offer 
&e  slightest  opposition." 

''And  have  you  no  idea  of  a  hiding-place  in  the  vicinity^ where  the 
fugitive  may  be  ?" 

''I  do  not  see,  sir,  why  he  may  not  have  laid  himself  in  the  shadow  of 
a  fence,  or  in  the  tall  grass  on  the  skirt  of  the  forest.  If  he  altered  his 
oonrse  here,  anything  is  more  likely  than  that  he  should  have  entered  a 
bouse  where  he  does  not  know  a  soul." 

A  short  pause  ensued,  in  which  I  heard  my  own  heart  beat. 
'^  It  certainly  seems  that  we  have  delayed  here  nnnecessarily,"  the 
first  voice  said.    '^Pardon  us,  miss,  but  circumstances  compel  us  to  many 
an  unusual  step." 

p2 
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A  short,  half-loud  conversation  then  began,  and  then  I  heard  the  door 
open  and  the  men  going  down  stairs. 

'*  Go  to  bed  again,  Maggy.  I  trust  you  will  not  be  disturbed  agun," 
the  old  man  said.     And  the  door  was  closed. 

I  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief,  but  waited  in  vidn  for  a  movement  on 
the  part  of  my  protectress.  When  the  sound  of  retiring  hoofs  became 
audible  outside  she  rose  slowly  and  feebly,  walked  towards  the  entrance^ 
and  then  clung  with  both  hands  to  the  door-post.  Had  not  die  painfiil 
feeling  in  all  my  limbs  urged  me  to  leave  my  hiding-place,,  my  desire  to 
help  the  girl,  and  my  deep  gratitude,  would  have  made  me  do  so.  I  rose 
to  my  feet  as  quietly  as  I  could,  the  sinking  moon  shone  ri^t  into-  Uie 
room,  and  lit  up  a  pale,  sweetly-modelled  face  with  half-closed  eyes,  which 
could  scarce  be  distinguished  from  the  white  night-dress  cardessly  fended 
round  her  limbs.  She  seemed  to  be  contending  against  a  iaintness;  but 
when,  in  obedience  to  my  warm  feelings,  I  said,  half  aloud, ''  For  Heaven's 
sake,  miss,  can  I  do  nothing  for  you?"  my  words  seemed  to  restore  her 
a  portion  of  her  strength.  *'  Nothing,  sir,  nothing,"  she  replied,  drawiog 
herself  up  with  a  slight  shudder.  ^*  Go  back  and  close  the  door."  She 
went  firmly  out  into  her  bedroom,  and  I  heard  her  bolt  the  door  of  it; 
but  honouring  her  feelings,  which  I  fully  understood,  I  had  already 
closed  the  small  closet  door  and  seated  myself  on  the  chest,  waiting  till 
she  would  release  me. 

I  waited  so  long  that  I  fell  fast  asleep,  without  having  an  idea  of  it, 
and  it  was  not  till  I  felt  a  gentle  shake  that  I  started  up.  It  was  per- 
fectly dark  around  me,  but  the  half  loud  melodious  voice  whidi  now 
sounded  in  my  ear  restored  me  my  perfect  consciousness. 

*'  The  moon  has  gone  down,  sir,  but  in  an  hour  day  will  break,**  I 
heard ;  **  get  ready  to  leave  at  once." 

'*  I  am  ready,"  I  said,  noiselessly  rising. 

*'  Then  give  me  your  hand  and  follow  me  gently.  Take  the  same 
road  through  the  window,  and  then  go  through  the  orchard  to  the  ietMi 
where  you  will  wait  for  me.  Not  a  word,  sir,"  she  added,  as  I  tried  to 
give  vent  to  my  feelings  in  a  few  hurried  sentences. 

I  took  her  small  soft  hand,  in  which  nothing  revealed  the  £Eunnef^8 
daughter,  in  mine,  but  I  did  not  even  dare  a  pressure  of  thanks.  She  led 
me  to  the  open  window,  and  I  effected  my  retreat  almost  noiseles^. 
Below  me  it  was  so  dark  that  it  took  me  a  minute  or  two  to  make  sure 
of  my  direction;  and  I  had  not  been  at  the  fence  an  instant,  wheat 
gentle  rustling  revealed  Maggy's  presence. 

<'  Follow  now  close  after  me,"  she  said.  "  Yon  must  net  return  bytbe 
direct  road  to  the  German  camp,  for  they  will  be  watching  for  yoa  were. 
But,  before  all,  not  a  word." 

She  had  cautiously  opened  a  gate  in  the  fence,  and  now  walked  on  with 
light,  quick  steps.  She  went  straight  along  a  furrow  in  the  ploughed 
fields.  Two  or  three  fences,  which  lay  in  our  way,  she  climbed  over  with 
the  lightness  of  habit,  so  that  I  could  only  find  her^  again  by  the  light 
of  the  waning  stars.  Then  I  noticed  we  had  entered  a-fMbth  which  fsa 
across  the  plain  between  tall  bushes,  and  we  at  length  reached  the  skirt 
of  the  wood,  which  completely  concealed  us.  The  girl  walked  ahead  of 
me  with  the  same  speed  and  certainty.     I  would  gladly  have  addressed 
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her,  but  I  belieyed  that  I  thanked  her  best  by  punctually  executing  her 
orders,  and  held  my  tongue.  In  about  half  an  hour  day  began  to  break; 
but  now  our  path  ran  right  into  the  wood. 

*'  Remain  close  behind  me,  not  to  lose  your  way,"  she  now  spoke,  for 
the  first  time.  *'  We  shall  soon  reach  a  spot  where  you  cannot  miss  your 
road." 

I  had  a  feeling  in  my  heart  as  if  a  lovely  fairy  had  appeared  to  me  in 
my  trouble,  and,  after  saving  me,  would  disappear  and  leave  me  pining 
for  her.  But  the  root-covered  track  soon  brought  me  back  to  reality.  I 
needed  all  my  caution  to  escape  a  fall  in  following  my  guide,  who  walked 
along,  forgetful  of  my  ignorance  of  the  locality  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
red  light  of  dawn  began  to  pierce  through  the  foliage  that  we  entered  a 
broad  highway.  There  she  stopped,  with  her  face  still  averted  from  me, 
as  if  reflecting  on  the  right  direction,  or  desirous  of  regaining  her 
strength.  When  she  at  length  turned  to  me,  she  was  standing  in  the 
fall  rosy  dawn  in  a  ^v^j  summer  dress,  fitting  tightly  to  her  form,  with 
her  braad*brimmed  straw  hat  thrown  on  her  back,  and  gazing  at  me  with 
a  half  shy  glance  from  her  large  eyes.  So  maidenly,  so  graceful  in  her 
simplicity,  I  bad  never  imagined  her  after  the  occurrences  of  the  night. 

*'  This  is  your  road,  sir,"  she  said,  slightly  turning  her  head  away  as  if 
wishing  to  escape  my  glance.  '*  In  less  than  half  an  hour  you  can  rejoin 
your  comrades." 

*^  And  now,  miss,  tell  me,"  I  cried,  under  the  excitement  of  my  feel- 
ings, "  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  a  perfect 
stranger  this  night." 

She  slowly  turned  her  head :  her  face  had  ag^n  become  as  serious  and 
pale  as  I  had  seen  it  in  the  moonlight. 

**  You  have  nothing  to  thank  me  for,  sir,"  she  calmly  replied.  "  I  hate 
this  revolt  against  legal  order,  which  has  brought  the  di'egs  of  the  Ameri- 
can population  into  our  peaceful  neighbourhood,  and  love  the  Germans 
and  their  fidelity  to  the  Union,  as  I  loved  my  own  grand -parents.  What 
I  may  have  done  for  you,  I  did  for  my  own  satisfaction,  and  so  let  us  part 
without  further  compuments." 

**  And  you  give  me  no  hope,  Miss  Werner,"  I  said,  after  a  short  pause, 
in  which  her  eye  rested  calmly  on  my  excited  face,  *'  of  ever  seeing  you 
againr 

A  melancholy  smile  played  round  lier  lips.  "Do  you  know,  sir, 
whether  either  of  us  will  be  alive  to-morrow?"  she  replied;  then  added, 
in  greater  excitement,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  rebel  camp,  "  These 
men  care  neither  for  age  nor  sex  when  they  fancy  they  have  discovered 
an  enemy  of  their  senseless  enterprise,  and  you  will  probably  go  into 
action  this  day.  Do  you  think  that,  under  other  circumstances,  I  should 
have  acted  with  so  little  self-respect?"  A  bright  flush  suffused  her  cheeks 
at  the  last  words,  wondrously  enhancing  her  beauty,  and  I  seized  her 
hand,  which  she  granted  me  after  a  slight  struggle. 

«*  Very  good.  Miss  Maggy ;  but  if  ever  circumstances  permit  us  to 
meet  again,  may  I  then  address  you  and  remind  you  of  this  night,  and 
the  gratitude  of  a  heart  whch  has  never  before  felt  as  it  has  done  during 
the  last  few  lioura  ?" 

She  quickly  withdrew  her  hand  and  turned  away,  that  I  might  not  see 
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the  vivid  blusb  which  spread  over  her  fmee.  ^^Go,  sir,. go!  E^vaa 
protect  joa !"  she  added,  hurriedly,  wlule  making  a  moTement  to  return 
to  the  wood. 

^'  And  may  I  not  even  tell  you  my  name  ?"  I  asked,  with  a  feeling 
which  was  strangely  divided  betiveen  the  sorrow  of  parting  and  a  happi- 
ness I  suddenly  felt. 

She  stopped,  turned  slowly  back,  and  a  beaming  glance^  with  which, 
however,  a  peculiar  melancholy  was  blended,  met  me.  ^  I  know  it 
already,  sir,*'  she  said,  with  a  smile  that  looked  like  a  sunbeam  forcing  its 
way  through  clouds.  ''  Your  enemies  told  it  my  father  when  they  entered 
the  house.  God  protect  you,  Mr.  Reuter,"  she  added,  and  ofieted  me 
her  hand.  But  I  had  scarce  seised  it  with  a  firm  preasme  when  I  fdk 
her  fingers  slip  from  my  grasp  again,  and  the  giri  walked  slowly  towards 
the  forest  without  once  looking  back. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  I  was  in  camp,  and  had  made.my  report  to 
my  generaL  Four  hours  after  we  'w&ee  standing  face  to  fewe  witk  the 
enemy,  who,  thanks  to  our  excellent  g^s,  soon  bn^e  and  allowed  ui  to 
advance. 

In  the  battle  of  Springfield,  fought  soon  after,  I  was  wounded,  and 
transported  with  other  patients  first  to  Jefferson  City  and  then  to  St 
Louis.  I  had  received  a  bullet  in  the  left  shoulder,  which  missile  plaeed  me 
hors  de  combat  for  a  long  time ;  still,  thanks  to  the  intercession  of  my 
friends,  I  had  procured  a  situation  in  the  po6t-o£Bce,  which  would  keep 
me  comfortably  for  several  years.  One  day  business  took  me  to  the  rail- 
way dep6t,  just  at  the  moment  when  a  train  arrived  with  fugitives  £roni 
the  interior  of  the  state,  and  I  suddenly  saw  a  face  wluch  had  never  left 
my  memory  for  a  day.  I  looked  into  two  dark  sparkling  eyes,  in  which  t 
h^ven  seemed  to  open  before  me,  and  the  next  second — how  it  happened 
I  never  knew — ^I  had  both  Maggy's  hands  in  mine.  ^'  Yes,  it  must  be 
that  we  were  to  meet  again,"  she  replied  to  an  involuntary  exdamatiiw 
of  surprise  on  my  part,  and  then  turned  to  an  old  £unner,  who  was. 
evidently  astounded  by  the  whole  scene.  **  It  is  Mr.  Reater,  fiither,  jtn 
know." 

I  will  be  short  in  my  conclusion.  When  we  drove  the  rebels  from  At 
neighbourhood  of  Werner's  farm,  without  it  being  possible  for  me  to  viai 
the  memorable  house  again,  the  old  man  had  openly  displayed  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  Federals,  while  his  son,  valuing  his  American  citimnAip 
more  than  his  Crerman  origin,  fled  with  the  Secessionists;  and  Mag^m 
not  hesitate  to  narrate  her  share  in  my  flight.  But  boUi  £ued  badly  ki 
their  openness.  The  German  forces  were  compelled  to  go  to  ewj 
threatened  pdnt  of  the  State,  and  soon  afier  Southern  guerilla  bands  ap> 
peered,  phmdering  and  bnmiiig  everything  that  belonged  to  Uie  Unionisia 
Old  Weraor,  who  was  warned  betimes,  did  not  wait  for  Uie  worst,  hot 
saved  his  money  and  anything  dse  he  could,  and  fled  with  his  danghtar 
to  St  Louis.  It  was  high  time  to  do  so^  for  he  leamed  on  Uie  road,  frsn 
otha*  fugitives  who  followed  af^  him,  that  on  thnr  departure  notfaiag 
remained  of  his  house  bat  smddi^  nuns. 

Three  months  passed,  in  whidi  I  constantly  visited  the  pair,  udw  wcfs 
temponurily  living  in  a  boarding-lionse,  wod  my  feelings  for  Maggy  had 
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ripened  into  love.  Still  I  noticed  ihat  old  Werner  was  ezoessively  re- 
served towards  me,  and  evaded  any  opportunity  of  having  an  explanation 
with  mOb  At  length  he  recogpaised  among  the  rehel  prisoners  brought  in 
a  young  man  from  his  neighbourhood,  and  learned  from  him  that  his  son 
had  fallen  in  one  of  the  repeated  skirmishes.  When  I  called  on  him  that 
evening,  I  found  that  a  remarkable  change  had  taken  place  both  in  him 
and  Magg^.  The  girl,  who  tried  in  vain  to  hide  her  tear-swollen 
eyes,  begged  me  not  to  ask  any  questions,  and  stay  but  a  little  while ; 
but  when  I  returned  next  day,  the  old  man  told  me  with  perfect  calmness 
what  had  happened,  and  added,  *<  He  behaved  wrong  to  his  parents  and 
grand-parente  ;  but  still  it  could  never  have  been  a  match  between  you 
and  Maggy  if  he  had  come  home  again,  for  he  would  have  taken  to  the 
farm.  Now,  though,  if  you  like  to  be  my  son,  after  we  have  got  over  our 
heavy  less,  and,  so  soon  as  the  times  become  qiueter  again,  go  into  the 
country  with  us,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it;  but  I  cuinot  part 
entirely  from  my  last  child,  and  wish  to  die  at  the  spot  where  I  planted, 
nearly  every  tree,  and  which  has  been  my  home  till  now." 

Maggy  is  now  my  darling  wife,  in  whom  I  discover  fresh  treasures 
eveiy  day;  but  we  are  stili  waiting  for  the  time  the  oki  man  is  longing 
for,  and  which  will  render  me  a  prosperous  farmer.  Unfortunate  Missouri 
is  still  rent  by  <»vil  war,  and  when  we  offer  thanks  to  Heaven,  it  is,  before 
ally  because  we  are  in  a  safe  asylum,  and  have  a  more  endurable  lot  than 
the  many  thousands  whose  welfare  has  been  utterly  and  eternally  ruined 
in  this  hapless  war. 


A  MODERN  FRENCH  DUEL. 

Our  way  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  Porte  Maillot,  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  (Jules  Janin  is  the  narrator ;  if  Dumas  pere  can  best  describe 
the  more  stirring  aspects  of  a  French  duel  in  the  olden  time,  the  veteran 
feuilletonist  is  unsurpassed  in  his  own  account  of  this  same  proceeding,  as 
enacted. in  our  own  days).  I  was  going  to  fight  my  best  friend  Bernard ; 
he  had  asked  me  to  make  amends  for  something  I  had  done  to  offend  him, 
and  the  offence  was  so  grievous  that  I  really  do  not  remember  what  it 
was.  Each  went  his  own  way,  as  the  autumnal  leaves  cracked  under  our 
feet.  Bernard  walked  on  one  side  of  the  road,  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back.  Bernard  walked  sedately ;  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  kill  me. 
As  to  me,  I  went  along  without  troubling  myself  with  reflections ;  I  really 
did.not  oare  to  kill  Bernard,  although  it  was  I  who  had  given  him  offence. 

Our  witnesses—good  fellows  enough — kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  and 
followed  in  silence ;  they  liked  us  both,  and  anticipated  only  with  feelings 
of  deep  Qonc^n  the  fatal  moment  when  one  of  us  should  be  tumbled  oa 
the  ground  with  a  ball  in  his  body.  They  thought  of  our  old  parents^ 
whom  we.  ourselves  had  forgotten ;  of  our  gay  autumnal  evenings,  never 
to  come  back  again ;  and  they  thought  even  of  the  grief  of  Augustine  and. 
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Elise.  Still  we  kept  on,  and  was  not  tbe  road  long !  I  have  always 
despised  those  who  go  to  fight  in  a  carnage;  the  least  shake  gives  them  a 
shudder.  To  walk  to  a  combat  is  quite  another  thing ;  the  blood  circu- 
lates ;  there  is  a  positive  pleasure  in  contemplating,  probably  for  the  last 
time,  the  sunshine  and  the  vast  firmament.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  trip  by 
the  side  of  a  cataract,  which  there  are  but  faint  hopes  of  getting  across. 

Once  at  the  Porte  Maillot,  we  pretended  to  separate. 
*   "  We  are  going  to  seek  for  a  good  place,"  said  Captain  Reynaud. 

<<  That  is  it ;  a  good  place,"  said  Bernard. 

And  there  we  were,  trying  to  get  into  gloomy  alleys,  whilst  the  central 
avenues  were  furrowed  in  every  direction  by  English  horses,  carriages  full 
of  ladies,  and  light  tilburys,  favourable  for  a  little  flirtation  in  public. 
Capital  invention  !  You  are  alone  by  the  side  of  her,  close  to  her,  you 
see  her,  feel  her,  love  her,  and  she,  trembling,  lets  her  veil  and  hair  float 
against  your  face.  The  horse  knows  how  happy  you  are,  and  goes  all  the 
quicker. 

I  had  got  to  the  extremity  of  the  shndy  pathway  that  opens  upon  La 
Muette,  and,  totally  forgetting  what  had  brought  me  to  the  wood,  was 
peering  out  from  beneath  the  overhanging  tapestry  of  leaves,  when  I  saw 
some  one  go  by.  Oh,  what  luck!  She  was  alone  in  her  berline— 
La  Julietta.  1  rather  guessed  her  than  saw  her.  I  guessed  her  by  her 
scarf,  by  the  black  muzzle  of  her  little  dog  peering  over  the  doorway, 
leaning  on  the  scarf,  and  watching  autumn  go  by. 

I  had  entered  the  lists  without  having  any  real  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  now  I  only  thought  of  my  love,  and  seeing  her  so  near  me — the  beau- 
tiful artiste — "  Stop  !"  I  shouted  ;  ''  stop  a  moment,  Julietta !"  And  I 
was  going  to  run  after  the  carriage,  but  Bernard  took  hold  of  me  with  his 
great  hand,  and  with  his  grave  look  he  said  : 

"  It  is  not  there  that  you  have  to  go,  but  there  !"  And  he  pointed 
with  his  finger  to  an  obscure  and  repulsive  part  of  the  forest. 

*^  Oh  yes,  I  know  it  all,"  I  said  ;  **  but  wait  a  moment,  Bernard.  I  will 
kill  you  presently  or  you  may  kill  me,  no  matter  which,  but  let  nao  say 
to  her  for  the  last  time  what  I  said  to  her  yesterday,  my  Julietta !  She 
sang  Don  Juan  to  me  ;  you  know  her;  you  supped  with  her  at  my  bouse 
only  a  fortnight  ago  ;  you  accompanied  her  on  the  piano  when  she  sang; 
you  spoke  to  her  in  Italian  and  in  Spanish  ;  you  whispered  to  her  as  long 
as  you  liked  ;  now  let  me  go  and  bid  farewell  to  the  fascinating  creature.*^ 

At  this  very  moment  Julietta's  carriage  had  turned  round,  and,  (SOming 
back,  drew  up  before  us.  She  put  the  dog  on  one  side  with  her  liand, 
and  advancing  her  beautiful  face  : 

"  Good  morning,  Bernard ;  good  morning,  Grabriel,"  she  said  to  roe; 
'*  always  friends,  chers  seigneurs,  always  inseparable.  Whither  are  yoa 
going,  then  ?"  At  the  same  time  she  held  out  her  hand  to  me  with  hee 
charming  Neapolitan  smile,  browned  by  the  sun.  She  was  holding  out 
her  hand  to  me,  but  it  was  Bernard  who  took  it  and  kissed  it. 

<'  Signorina,"  he  said  to  her,  with  a  familiarity  that  surprised  me  not  a 
little,  "  if  you  would  only  take  a  turn  or  two  in  the  woods,  I  and  Gabriel 
have  a  little  business  matter  to  settle  here,  after  which  we  shall  be  at  your 
service,  and,  if  you  like,  we  will  sing  together  this  eveninir  the  duo  of 
<  Matilda  di  Sabran.'  *" 
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Zerlina-Julietta  consented  like  a  good  princess  to  prolong  her  drive  a 
little;  she  bade  me  farewell,  but  with  her  eyes  on  Bernard.  Then  I 
suddenly  remembered  that  I  had  come  out  to  fight,  and  I  said  to  Bernard, 
«  Marchons !" 

We  turned  ofF  at  once  to  the  left,  and,  looking  round,  I  saw  that 
Bernard  was  still  looking  after  the  carriage.  I  saw  something  also  at  the 
window  that  was  looking  at  Bernard;  but  I  was  not  sure  if  it  were  the 
spaniel  or  Julietta. 

We  had  got  to  the  middle  of  the  alley,  and  everything  was  ready,  calm, 
and  silent.  French  promenaders  have  that  in  them  that  is  good  ;  they 
are  discreet ;  they  always  respect  a  duel  as  they  do  a  rendezvous.  Our 
witnesses  were  not  men  to  be  trifled  with,  the  pistols  were  loaded,  the 
paces  measured  off,  and  each  of  us  took  his  place. 

Bernard  said  from  a  distance  (we  were  separated  by  twenty-five  paces), 
**  Fire  first !" 

I  said  to  Bernard,  *'  Let  us  fire  together !'' 

Captain  Reynaud  interrupted  our  conversation,  carried  on  with  pointed 
pistols,  by  giving  the  signal  with  his  big  hands :  One !  two !  three ! 
I  expected  that  Bernard  would  have  fired.  One  !  two !  three!  Nothing ! 
Bernard  did  not  fire,  neither  did  I.  ''  You  are  a  wretched  humbug," 
said  Bernard  to  me.  Without  looking  at  Bernard,  I  said  to  Captain 
Reynaud : 

^*  Captain,  I  shall  never  fire  at  Bernard.'* 

**  Well,'  then,"  said  Bernard,  "  here's  at  you,  Gabriel." 

He  pulled  the  trigger,  and  caused  a  great  hole  in  my  bat :  the  ball 
made  the  circuit  of  my  skull*cap.  I  must  have  been  born  under  a  lucky 
star. 

'*  You  are  not  dead  ?*'  said  Bernard  to  me. 

"  No,''  said  I. 

^'  Well,  that  is  lucky.  Let  us  embrace  one  another."  And,  so  saying, 
lie  came  up  to  me  with  open  arms,  and  embraced  me  till  I  was  nearly 
sulFocated. 

-  Then  seeing  that  my  hat  was  burnt,  and  had  a  great  hole  in  it  just  over 
my  forehead: 

^  Come,^'  he  exclaimed,  "  I  took  a  good  aim,  didn't  I  ?** 

«« Yes^^  I  tepliedt  **  but  luckily  it  is  my  old  hat  that  I  put  on  this 
xnordiDg,  and  so  it  is  not  so  annoying  as  if  it  had  been  my  new  one." 
-   (H  Wefl/'  said  Bernard,  "  take  mine,  it  is  quite  new,  and  give  me  yours; 
I'wifi  keep  it  in  remembrance  of  our  eternal  friendship." 

The  witnesses  applauded  this  sublime  act  of  self-negation  on  the  part 
of  Bernard.  I,  who  knew  that  Bernard  was  not  so  well  off  in  the  world 
as  I  was,  was  abashed  at  the  idea  of  exchanging  my  old  hat  for  his  new 
one,  but  he  said  with  so  much  insistance,  '*  Give  me  your  old  hat!"  that 
I  handed  it  over  to  him.  He  at  once  put  it  on  his  head,  and  bidding  us 
all  good-by,  went  away  as  proud,  and  with  a  neck  as  stiff,  as  if  he  had 
won  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

We  waited  for  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  border  of  the  wood,  not 
knowing  what  had  become  of  him.  But  the  quarter  had  only  just  ex- 
pired when  we  saw  Julietta's  carriage  pass  by,  and  in  it  and  by  her  side 
sat  Bernard;  upon  Bernard's  knees  was  the  young  artiste's  poodle,  and 
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on  the  knees  of  the  lady,  O  Heaven !  what  did  I  see,  the  hat  with  ihe  hole 
in  it  that  Bernard  had  carried  off  as  a  prize.  The  carriage  passed  so 
quickly  that  I  had  harely  time  to  take  off  Bernard's  new  hat  to  Jalietta. 

The  witnesses  could  not  fathom  the  meaning  of  what  they  saw;  but  I 
felt  happy  in  being  able  to  divine  the  generous  conduct  of  Bernard.  **  He 
is  talking  of  me,"  I  said  to  mysdf ;  ^'  he  is  relating  to  m$f  dear  Julietta 
the  danger  that  I  have  escaped,  and  she  is  shedding  sweet  tean  over  my 
hat  with  a  hole  in  it.  Worthy  Bernard!  I  was  so  delighted  with  the 
disinterestedness  of  his  conduct  that  I  almost  regretted  he  had  not  shot 
me  through  the  heart 

We  all  took  our  way  towards  town,  expatiating  eloquently  in  praise  of 
Bernard.  We  were  in  high  spirits  for  a  variety  of  reasons :  our  witnesses 
had  seen  no  blood  shed,  I  was  recondled  with  Bernard,  and  Bernard,  he 
was  pleading  my  cause  with  Julietta.  The  witnesses,  however,  excited  by 
the  affair  of  the  morning,  could  hold  converse  concerning  nothing  b«t 
singular  combats,  duels  to  the  death,  and  offences  washed  away  in  blood. 
They  had  each  their  story,  and  some  many  to  relate,  in  wluch  pistds, 
swords,  sabres,  and  daggers  played  their  sanguinary  part. 

^'  All  these  duels  that  you  have  spoken  about,"  interrupted  Captain 
Gaudeffroi,  "  were  affairs  on  land,  and  bear  no  affinity  to  a  duel  to  death 
in  the  good  ship  La  Belle  Narmande^  which  I,  one  among  a  hundred, 
witnessed  when  I  was  a  middy.  It  is  now  a  long  time  ago,  and  the  da^ 
took  place  between  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  a  young  English  gentle- 
man. The  captain,  who  was  not  a  strict  disciplinarian,  had  made  an  ap- 
pointment at  a  certain  point  in  the  ocean,  and  the  Englishman  had  been 
waiting  for  him  there  for  a  month.  But  the  history  is  rather  long  to  re- 
late," added  Captain  Gaudeffroi,  ^'  and  if  you  do  not  consent  to  sit  down 
a  few  minutes  in  front  of  the  estaminet  of  the  '  Deux  Amis,'  I  shall  never 
have  strength  to  relate  you  the  whole  of  it." 

We  accordingly  adjourned  to  the  dusty  estaminet  of  the  '^  Detix 
Amis,"  and  taking  our  seats  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  tall  young  poplai^ 
which  already  rose  up  one  half  higher  than  the  house,  the  captain  oeii- 
tinued  his  story  in  nearly  the  following  terms  : 

They  had  passed  the  night  in  the  same  hammock;  the  same  roll  of  the 
ship  had  rocked  them  in  their  bed,  as  an  attentive  mother  rocks  her 
children  to  sleep.  To  see  these  two  men  thus  brought  together  and  so 
united,  no  one  would  have  said  that  the  next  day  one  of  them  was  to 
perish  by  the  hand  of  the  other ;  and  yet  such  was  their  destiny.  Scarcely 
had  the  fresh  breeze  of  the  morning  and  the  shouts  of  the  watch  an- 
nounced Aurora,  than  they  both  hastened  up  ready  to  combat  to  death 
in  the  most  dignified  manner  possible. 

One  of  these  men  was  no  less  than  the  captain,  in  the  full  vigour  of 
manhood;  it  was  to  be  seen  in  the  looks  of  that  man  that  his  enemy  was 
dead.  A  smile  as  of  contempt  lingered  upon  his  lips ;  his  eye  ran  over 
the  minutest  details  of  his  ship,  and  he  went,  according  to  custom,  to«ee 
the  compass,  interrogate  the  pilot,  and  walk  the  deck*  There  was  not  a 
sailor  that  escaped  his  watchful  glance,  and  not  a  sail  or  a  sheet  that  he 
did  not  scan  if  in  its  proper  plaoe ;  he  was,  indeed,  an  active,  nefleotiva^ 
and  imperious  man,  who,  before  an  hour  was  over,  was  going,  to  play  tbs 
game  of  life  and  death. 
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His  adversary  was  a  simple  ^'gentleman" — ^lus  black  coat  and  neat 
necktie  betokened  a  young  Londoner  or  Parisian,  more  accastomed 
to  the  every-day  life  of  a  great  city,  than  to  the  imposing  sight  of  a  ship 
in  the  trough  of  the  ocean.  This  young  man  had  a  countenance  in 
which  care  was  depicted,  but  it  was  simply  ennui  that  gave  him  that 
expression;  he  sat  on  the  deck  watching  with  what  might  be  his  last 
look,  the  foggy  sky  breaking  up  before  the  rising  sun  into  fleecy  clouds 
— floods  of  greenish  white,  through  which  the  sun  was  just  Imaking 
forth,  and  the  busy  yet  silent  movements  of  an  army  of  marines,  shut  up 
within  the  flanks  of  a  ship,  and  who  had  only  one  instinct,  that  of  obey- 
ing the  orders  of  a  single  man.  Thus  it  was  on  each  side  that  the  mo- 
ment of  strife  was  awaited. 

When  the  captain  had  given  his  last  order,  he  stuped  on  to  the 
quarter-deck  towards  his  adversary,  who  got  up  on  seeing  him  approach, 
and  though  he  was  of  less  stature  than  his  enemy,  is-was  easy  to  see  tibat 
he  was  not  wanting  in  courage. 

At  that  very  moment  a  dead  calm  had  suspended  the  ship's  course; 
the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  had  chained  the  winds  down ;  the  sails; 
hung  upon  the  masts ;  and  the  whole  ship's  crew  were  thus  left  at  liberty 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  ^hostile  proceedings.  The  v^ieran  sailors^— 
real  children  of  the  salt — had  taken  up  their  stations  in  front,  the  younger 
men  were  behind,  the  staff  surrounded  the  person  of  the  captain,  like  a 
group  of  witnesses  upon  so  solemn  an  occasion,  and  if  you  had  lifted  your 
head  you  would  have  seen  the  young  middies  perched  in  the  riggings 
from  whence  they  contemplated  the  imposing  spectacle  that  was  presented 
belew; 

The  young  man  alone  stood  by  himself.  He  had  neither  friend  nor* 
witness;  he  had  not  even  a  sigh  in  has  favour,  not  even  the  benefit  of  a 
moment's  doubt  as  to  what  was  gomg  to  happen  to  his  person,  so  per- 
fectly was  ev^  one  of  that  ship's  crew  persuaded  that  it  was  an  act  of 
madness  to  engage  the  captain  on  bis  quarter-deck < — a  madness  for  which 
only  one  result  could  atone ! 

The  young  man  himself,  too,  seemed  to  feel  that  when  the  swords, 
were  drawn  he  did  not  stand  upon  firm  land  :  the  roll  of  the  slnp  made 
him  swerve,  and  he  would  have  been  a  dead  man  had  not  the  captain, 
seeing  him  at  so  great  a  disadvantage,  cast  his  sword  into  the  sea,  and 
called  for  pistols.  Lots  had  no  sooner  been  drawn  as  to  who  should  fire 
first,  than  a  short,  sharp  sound  was  heard,  so  slight  that  it  was  lost  in  a 
moment  in  the  murmur  of  the  waves.  Yet  had  that  slight  report  been 
enough  to  kill  the  captain ;  he  had  fallen  down  and  died  as  if  it  was  an 
every-day  occurrence,  scoldiug  one  of  those  who  stood  mournfully  over 
him,  because  he  had  a  hole  in  his  coat-sleeve. 

As  to  his  murderer,  what  became  of  his  murderer  ?  When  you  are 
under  the  smiling  shadows  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogpae,  in  the  midst  of  the 
shrubs  of  the  Barri^re  d'Enfer,  once  your  enemy  is  on  the  ground,  and 
your  honour  is  revenged,  you  are  dragged  away  from  the  scene  of 
slaughter,  and  you  leave  to  the  victim's  seconds  the  task  of  lifting  up 
his  corpse ;  but  on  board  ship,  when  all  is  sky  and  sea  around,  you  must 
remain  to  confront  your  victim,  and  when  your  feelings  of  revenge  are 
gratified,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  remorse  for  the  deed  done,  you  must 
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be  present  at  the  funeral,  you  must  hold  a  corner  of  the  flag  that  does 
duty  as  a  shroud,  and  you  must  even  lend  an  unwilling  hand  in  casting 
the  body  of  your  victim  into  the  sea. 

What  must  have  been  the  agony  of  that  young  man  when  he  saw 
the  flood  open  to  receive  the  still  warm  body  that  was  thus  thrown  to  it, 
when  he  heard  the  booming  of  the  great  guns,  and  the  mournful  shouts 
of  the  crew  bidding  it  an  eternal  farewell,  when  he  saw  the  vessel  resume 
its  course  across  the  wide  expanse,  and  he  found  himself  alone  amidst 
the  stem  silence  and  the  general  mourning  I 

Thus  spoke  Captain  Gaudeffroi ;  his  narrative  seemed  to  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  all  the  witnesses  of  our  miserable  duel  on  firm  land,  and 
I  alone  felt  that  the  captain  was  prolix.  I  thought  of  nothing  but  of 
Bernard  and  of  Julietta. 

At  last  evening  came  on,  and  each  took  his  way  home.  I  set  off  on 
the  traces  of  Julietta  and  Bernard ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  I  ransacked 
Fans.  I  went  to  the  Bouffes,  to  Julie's,  to  Cyprien's— -everywhere. 
Neither  he  nor  she  had  been  heard  of.  At  last  1  went  home  myself 
and  slept  till  morning. 

Next  morning,  who  should  come  in  but  Bernard  himself. 

**  Where  were  you?"  said  I.  "I  was  seeking  you  everywhere  last 
night" 

^<  Why,"  he  said,  '<  I  was  at  the  Th^tre-Fran9ais,  seeing  <  Mitbri- 
dates'  played,  with  Julietta." 

^^  And  what  did  she  say,  Bernard,  about  the  hole  in  your  hat  ?" 

'*  She  declared  you  were  a  nice  fellow  to  take  aim  with  such  desperate 
intentions  upon  your  fiiend,  and  she  vowed  she  would  never  speak  to 
you  again,  for  she  detests  a  '  buveur  de  sang'  like  you." 

And  so  it  really  happened ;  ever  since  that  horrible  affair  she  would 
not  speak  to  me,  she  forgot  altogether  that  it  was  I  who  had  introduced 
Bernard  to  her  ;  she  kept  the  hat  with  the  hole  in  it  as  a  trophy,  and  for 
more  than  a  month  suspended  it  in  her  boudoir.  And  thus  it  was, 
that  by  this  unfortunate  duel  I  won  a  new  hat,  lost  the  good  graces  <^ 
the  lady  I  loved,  and  was  superseded  by  Bernard. 

It  is  true,  however,  tiiat  I  had  Captain  Gaudeffroi's  story  into  the 
bargain. 
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WITH  80METHIKO  OF  EAItLT  PBINTING  AND  ENGBAYIKG. 

At  the  time  when  Diirer  lived  (at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century),  the  newly-discoTered  arts  of  print- 
ing and  engraving  occnpied  men's  minds  in  a  remarkable  degree.  As  he 
was  one  who  made  great  advances  in  eng^ving,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  those  arts  before  his 
age,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  attended,  or  rather  prevented,  the  dif- 
fusion of  written  information  in  more  distant  times. 

Among  the  calamities  which  followed  the  raid  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
into  Italy  in  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  there  was  one  which,  two  centuries 
afterwards,  exercised  a  dark  and  dreary  influence  over  the  civilisation  of 
the  Western  World.  The  Saracens  about  the  year  635  invaded  Egypt. 
After  besieging  Jerusalem,  they  took  the  magnificent  city  of  Alexandria. 
We  don't  here  refer  to  their  having  destroyed  the  celebrated  library  there, 
nor  pause  to  express  surprise  that  part  of  it  should  have  previously  perished 
by  the  orders  of  so  enlightened  a  person  as  Julius  Cassar.  These  focts 
may  be  mentioned  by  the  way,  and  credit  may  also  be  given  to  Cleopatra 
that  she,  with  the  aid  of  Marc  Antony,  was  the  foundress  of  a  second 
library  there.  The  latter,  with  what  remained  of  the  former  collection 
of  books,  were  used  by  the  Saracens  as  fuel  for  their  baths ! 

But  what  IS  now  more  especially  referred  to,  as  the  result  of  the 
Saracenic  invasion  of  Egypt,  was  the  cutting  off  of  the  communication 
which  had  previously  existed  between  that'  country  and  the  people  then 
settled  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  consequence  of  this,  a 
substance  which  was  made  from  a  reed  which  grew  on  the  banks  of  many 
rivers  in  the  East  could  not  be  obtained  in  Europe,  or  was  scantily  sup- 
plied there. 

This  reed  was  the  papyrus,  and  the  substance  that  was  manufactured 
from  it  was  used  in  common  with  wood,  ivory,  waxen  tablets,  and  the 
skins  of  animals,  for  inscribing  on  its  surface  the  books  and  writings  of 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyptians. 
It  was  the  paper  of  that  age. 

There  was  a  manufactory  of  it  at  Memphis  three  hundred  years  before 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  after  the  Romans  had  conquered 
Egypt,  it  was  made  at  Alexandria  for  a  like  period  before  the  time  of  our 
Saviour. 

Such  was  the  importance  of  the  manufacture,  that  on  a  dispute  arising 
between  one  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies  and  Eumenes  II.,  King  of 
Fergamus,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,*  and  when  Eumenes  wished  to  augment 
a  library  there  in  imitation  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  Ptolemy  pro- 
hibited the  export  of  the  papyrus.  This  caused  Eumenes  to  see  what  he 
could  do  with  the  skins  of  animals  as  a  substitute  for  the  Memphian  paper, 
and  he  was  therefore  considered  as  the  inventor  of  '<  Charta  pergamenea," 
or  parchment^  as  the  word  "  pergamenea"  was  corrupted  into.  This  was 
159  A.D. 

*  Mentioned  in  the  2nd  chapter  of  Revelations,  and  the  birthplace  of  Galen  the 
physician. 
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The  papyrus  rush  is  supposed  to  have  heen  alluded  to  hy  Isaiah  in  chap. 
xix.  ver.  6  and  7,  who  says  :  "  They  shall  turn  the  rivers  far  away  ;  and 
the  hrooks  shall  he  emptied  and  dried  up :  the  reeds  and  flags  shall 
wither,  the  paper  reeds  by  the  hrooks,  and  everything  sown  by  the  brooks 
shall  wither,  be  driven  way,  and  be  no  more  seen." 

Without  assuming  this  as  being  prophetical,  we  may  say  that  the 
supply  of  papyrus,  or  paper,  was  cut  off  from  the  Western  World.  And 
for  how  long  a  period  ? 

For  no  less  than  four  centuries. 

During  this  time  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  '^  Darkness  covered  the 
earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people." 

The  few  who  might  be  able  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
struggle  for  existence,  and  from  the  fashionable  pursuit  of  the  time — war 
—so  as  to  write  books  or  treatises,  as  the  spirit  might  move  them,  would 
find  that  there  were  greater  difficulties  in  their  way  than  the  paper  duty 
of  more  modern  days,  which  some  people  were  lately  anxious  to  retain. 

He  who  might  be  aminded  to  put  down  his  own  thoughts  or  those  of 
others  in  a  lasting  form  would  first  have  to  catch  his  hare  (or  perhaps  his 
sheep),  in  a  supply  of  parchment  (which  was  neither  abundant  nor 
cheap),  and  then  perhaps  to  get  it  dressed,  to  receive  the  pen  or  reed 
of  the  person  who  could  put  letters  upon  it ;  in  other  words,  who  could 
write. 

By  reason  of  this  and  other  obstacles  few  books  were  penned,  and  those 
that  had  been  penned  or  reeded  became  of  great  value.  The  scarcity  of 
materials  for  writing  was  such  that  Robertson,^  the  historian,  tells  us : 
'^  There  still  remain  MSS.  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  following  centuries 
written  on  parchment,  from  which  some  former  writing  had  been  erased 
in  order  to  substitute  a  new  composition  in  its  place.  In  this  manner  it 
is  probable  that  several  worka  of  the  ancients  perished.  A  book  of  livy 
or  Tacituaf  might  be  erased  to  make  room  for  the  legendary  tale  of  a 
saint  or  the  superstitious  prayers  of  a  missal." 

About  796,  Charlemagne  granted  an  unlimited  right  of  hunting  to  the 
abbot  and  monks  of  Jethin,  that  they  might  make  of  the  skins  of  the 
slain  deer  girdles  and  covers  for  their  books.  { 

A  light  at  length  broke  upon  the  world.  This  was  the. art  of  making 
paper  in  the  manner  since  become  universal.  Gibbon  tells  us,  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  '*  Decline  and  Fall,"  that  "  the  inestimable  art  of 
transforming  linen  into  paper  was  diffused  over  the  Western  World  from 
the  manufactures  of  Samarcand  in  the  twelfth  century ."§ 

*  Charles  V.,  vol.  i.  p.  227,  in  notes. 

t  The  preservation  of  Tacitus  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  accidental  preservation 
of  a  single  copy,  Hiose  that  had  been  placed  in  the  Roman  libraries,  acoordiDg  to 
government  rule,  had  been  lost  when  &ose  libraries  were  destroyed. 

X  In  St.  Paurs  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  says :  <<  The  cloak  I  left  at  Troas  bring 
with  thee,  and  the  books,  and  especmUy  Hhe parchments,^* 

Coming  from  a  leaf,  we  get  the  word  folio,  from  folium,  a  leaf;  volume^  from 
volnmen— the  writmg  which  was  rolled  up;  liber,  a  book,  from  Uber,  the  imier 
bark  of  a  tree  which  was  used  for  writing  on ;  and  the  Bible— jmw  exoeOmce  The 
Book->is  said  to  have  been  named  from  Byblos,  a  city  of  Syria,  but  which  word 
originally  signified  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

§  It  was  called  by  Montfau9on,  the  archaeologist,  ^  Charta  bombycine,"  or 
cotton  paper,  and  Samarcand  was  the  great  city  of  '^Timour  the  Tartar,"  from 
whence  we  should  hardly  expect  much  that  was  civilising;  but. Gibbon  show%  in 
a  note,  that  paper  was  first  imported  there  from  Chum. 
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When  paper  did  come  Into  use,  there  was  still  a  lack  of  intelligence  as 
to  the  means  of  using  it.  The  art  of  book-making  remained  with  the 
clergy,  or  '*  clerks,"  as  they  were  then  and  are  still  styled  in  formal 
writings,  and  who  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Dibdin,  the  bibliographer,  to  be 
the  relics  of  the  Jewish  scribes.  They  were  the  Chapman  and  Halls  and 
Longfmans  of  that  day. 

In  every  large  abbey  there  was  a  scriptorium,  where  the  ^'  olerici" 
were  employed  in  transcribing  books  and  illuminating  initial  letters,  and 
for  the  support  of  which  estates  were  specially  left. 

In  1330,  books  were  so  scarce  that  tliey  were  not  sold  but  by  special 
contract,  like  land,  and  were  the  subject  of  transfer  by  deed. 

In  1360,  the  royal  library  at  Paris  did  not  exceed  twenty  volumes. 

Further  light  was  not  thrown  on  the  subject  until  two  centuries  after 
the  introduction  of  paper,  so  slowly  did  knowledge  progress  in  those 
days.  This  was  in  the  year  1381,  when  playing-cards  were  invented— > 
or,  perhaps,  imitated  from  something  of  the  sort  imported  from  the  East 
«— for  the  diversion  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  whose  brain  had  been  dis- 
ordered by  a  coop  de  soleil.  This  was  in  the  reign  of  our  Henry  V.,  and 
about  the  time  when  Wycliffe  had  been  otherwise  employed  in  translating 
the  whole  Bible  into  English. 

Wooden  blocks  of  a  rude  form  were  used  for  making  cards,  and,  in 
1390,  the  first  paper*mUl  in  Germany  was  erected  near  the  city  of 
Nuremberg—Hxiore  of  which  hereafter. 

In  the  last-mentioned  year  there  is  the  following  entry  in  the  accounts 
of  the  treasurer  of  Charles  VI. :  '*  Paid  fifty-six  shillings  of  Paris  to 
Jaoquemenin  Griengonneur,  the  painter,  for  uiree  packs  of  cards,  gilded 
with  gold  and  painted  widi  divers  colours  and  several  devices,  to  be 
canied  to^  the  king  lbr<  his  amusement." 

Cards  soon  after  became  the  amusement  of  the  noble  and  wealthy,  and, 
not  long  after,  of  the  artisans  and  lower  classes ;  thence  they  became 
articles  of  manu6M$ture  in  Germany,  and  at  Augsburg  a  street  is  men- 
tioned where  the  "  kart«n  maadier"  lived,  and  where  the  business  is  still 
followed.  From  hence  they  were  exported  in  small  casks,  packed  like 
herrings. 

To  counteract  die  ^ect  produced  by  cards,  the  monks  stamped  rude 
figures  of  saints  with  wooden  blocks,  and  distributed  them  among  the 
people.  From  hence  larger  sacred  subjects  came  to  be  transferred  to 
paper  by  means  of  wooden  blocks,  and  one  of  St.  Christopher,*  canying 
the  infant  Saviour  across  the  sea,  according  to  a  curious  legend,  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  bearing  the  date  of  1423. 

In  1433,  writing-quills  were  so  scarce  at  Venice  that  men  of  letters 
could  scarcely  procure  them.  Ambrosius  Traversarius,  a  monk  of 
Camelalde,  sent  from  Venice  to  his  brother  a  bunch  of  quills,  with  a 
letter,,  in  which  he  said :  **  They  are  not  the  best,  but  such  as  I  received 
as  a  present ;  show  the  whole  bunch  to  our  friend  Nicholas,  that  he  may 
select  a  qmUy  for  these  articles  are,  indeed,  scarcer  in  this  city  than  at 

*  From  Chnstum  fera  A  giant  of  Canaan,  who  wished  to  serve  the  mightiest 
of  sovereigns.  He  found  there  was  one  greater  than  Satan.  To  try  his  faith,  he 
was  told  to  fetch  a  staff,  and  save  all  who  struggled  in  crossing  a  river.  At  length 
a  child  called'  for  help;  in  carrying  it  over  the  child  got  so  heavy  that  his  strength 
nearly  failed  him;  but  .with  a  courageous  heart,  and  his  trusty  staff,  he  got  over. 
The  child  was  Ovir  Lor%  and  the  giant  became  St.  Christopher. 
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Florence."  Ambrosius  also  complains,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had 
scarcely  any  more  ink,  and  requests  that  a  small  vessel  filled  with  U 
might  he  sent  to  him.^ 

Soon  after  this  the  art  of  cutting  a  page  of  writing  upon  a  wooden 
block,  and  obtaining  an  impression  from  it,  was  introduced.  In  this  way 
a  sort  of  catechism  of  the  Bible,  called  *'  Biblia  Pauperumi"  appeared  in 
1430. 

Lawrence  Coster,  of  JIaarlem,  is  maintained  by  many  to  have  been  the 
first  inventor  of  printing.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  while  walking  in  the 
wood  near  the  city  (as  citizens  were  wont  to  do  in  the  afternoon),  he 
began  to  pick  out  letters  on  the  bark  of  the  beech.  With  these  he 
stamped  marks  upon  paper  in  the  manner  of  a  seal,  and  at  length  formed 
sentences  for  the  amusement  of  the  children  of  his  brother-in-law.  Being 
a  man  of  inventive  genius,  he  afterwards  discovered  a  glutinous  kind  of 
ink,  and  arrived  at  better  things. 

To  John  Guttenberg,  of  Mentz,  and  afterwards  of  Strasburg,  is 
generally  ascribed  the  honour  of  this  great  discovery,  a.d.  1440.  Dr. 
Dibdin  faintly  hints  that  the  knowledge  of  block-printing  came  from  the 
Chinese,  and  was  adopted  there  long  ere  it  was  known  in  Europe.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that— 

1.  John  Guttenbergt  was  the  father  of  printing; 

2.  Peter  SchoeiferJ  the  father  of  type  founding;  and 

3.  John  Faust§  the  generous  patron  by  whose  means  the  art  was 

brought  rapidly  to  perfection. 

After  the  groundwork  of  the  art  had  been  laid,  the  rise  towards  perfection 
is  understood  to  have  been  more  rapid  than  any  other  art  or  science  of 
those  times.  Little  more  than  thirty  years  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
printing  the  *^  Biblia  Pauperum,"  in  1430,  from  wooden  blocks,  to  the 
time  when  Guttenberg  and  SchcefFer,  with  Faust's  aid,||  had  perfected 
their  cast- metal  types. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  copper  is  said  to  have  been  invented  about 
1460,  by  a  goldsmith  of  Florence,  named  Thomas  Finignerra. 

The  earliest  copper-plate  engraving  is  of  this  time,  and  the  following 
circumstance  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  discovery.  Finiguerra  chanced 
to  let  fall  a  piece  of  copper,  engraved  and  filled  with  ink,  into  melted 
sulphur,  and  observing  that  the  exact  impression  of  his  work  was  left  on 
the  sulphur,  he  repeated  the  experiment  on  moistened  paper,  rolling  it 
gently  with  a  roller. 

Another  version  is,  that  a  washerwoman  left  some  linen  upon  a  dish  on 
which  Finiguerra  had  been  engraving,  and  that  an  impression  of  the 
subject  came  off,  however  imperfect,  upon  the  linen,  occasioned  by  its 
weight  and  moisture. 

The  Germans  contend  that  it  was  practised  in  their  country  previously; 
that  Francis  Behold  invented  it,  and  his  immediate  followers  were  Israel 
de  Mechaniel  and  Martin  Stock,  or  Schon  (?)  (erroneously  stated  to  have 
been  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Albert  Durer),  and  John  Muller,  called 
Regiomontanus. 

*  Beckman's  History  of  Inventions. 

t  Anglicfe,  good  hill.  %  The  shepherd.  §  A  hand. 

i  i.e,y  John  Faust  lent  a  hand  to  Peter  the  Shepherd  and  John  of  the  Good  BiH, 
and  thus  the  trio  attained  great  eminence. 
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In  1471,  William  Caxton,  the  London  mercer,^  introduced  the  art  of 
printing  into  England. 

In  the  same  auspicious  year  the  celebrated  person  of  whom  we  have 
now  to  speak  first  saw  the  light. 

This  was  at  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  in  Germany,  now  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  about  ninety-six  miles  north-west  of  Munich. 

It  was  then  a  city  of  the  first  importance.  The  great  stream  of  com- 
merce flowed  through  that  part  of  Germany.  It  was  before  Vasco  de 
Gama  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  opened  a  way  for  the 
rich  productions  of  India  by  that  passage.  Nuremberg,  from  soon  after 
the  time  of  the  Crusades,  had  grown  to  be  a  principal  dep6t  for  Indian 
merchandise^  which  came  by  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  so 
from  Venice  and  Genoa.  The  central  position  of  Nuremberg  on  the  map 
of  Europe  enabled  its  traders  to  diffuse  such  merchandise  by  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube  to  the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  and  along  with  it  to 
dispose  of  what  have  long  been  called  Nuremberg  wares.  Watches, 
called  **  Nuremberg  eggs,"  were  very  early  made  there  by  Peter  Hele. 
The  citizens  had  a  saying : 

Niiniberg  hand 
GecUt  dorcli  alle  land. 

Niiruberg's  hand 
Goes  thro'  every  land. 

•  I  • 

And  we  find  that  the  first  German  railway  was  made  there  as  early  as 
1836,  to  Furth»  four  and  a  half  miles,  and  that  gun-carriages,  among  other 
things,  were  first  made  there. 

It  was  a  &ee  city,  and  furnished  the  Emperors  of  Germany  with  a  con- 
tingent of  six  thousand  soldiers.  At  the  present  time  it  is  famous  for  its 
numerous  and  well-conducted  public  institutions,  for  a  variety  of  schools 
—among  the  latter,  for  fifteen  at  which  children  are  supplied  with  books, 
clothing,  and  bread  gratis.  It  is  also  famous  for  workings  in  iron  and 
other  metalS)  and  for  being  an  emporium — a  great  emporium^-for  cheap 
toys,  which  are  made  by  the  country  people  in  the  wooded  tract  between 
Francpnia  and  Thuringia.     It  is  a  perfect  ark  of  Noah's  arks,  &c. 

the  birth  of  Albert  Durer  took  place  on  the  20th  May,  1471. 

His  father,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  goldsmith,  as  was  his  grandfather. 
The  father  came  from  Cola,  in  Hungary,  and  after  spending  some  time 
at  Bruges,  where  he  would  have  ample  opportunities  of  perfecting  himself 
in  his  trade,  he  settled  at  Nuremberg,  and  married  the  daughter  of  his 
master,  Jerome  Haller. 

The  entry  of  his  birth  in  the  father^s  diary  is  in  the  following  terms  : 
^*  Item,  In  the  year  1471  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  on  the  <my  of  St. 
Prudentius,  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day,  on  a  Friday,  in  the  Holy  Week,, 
my  wife  Barbaja  bore  me  my  second  son,  to  whom  Anthony  Kobiirgher 
was  godfather,  and  he  was  called  Albert,  after  me." 

Now  from  this  Anthony  Kobiirgher  we  learn  that  the  city  of  Nurem- 
berg received  the  art  of  typography  in  1472,  and  that  he  was  a  person 
conspicuously  eminent  for  his  learning,  as  well  as  for  his  elegance  and  cor- 

*  Mercers  used  to  import  bijouterie  along  with  silk  and  cloths  from  the  Nether- 
lands, also  cards  and  pictures. 
June — ^VOL.  cxxvui.  no.  dx.  q 
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rectness  in  printiDg.  He  was  styled  "  the  prioce  of  printers,"  and  was, 
therefore,  a  fitting  sponsor  to  one  who  was  afterwards  called  "  the  Homer 
of  artists,"  in  a  city  which  has  been  called  "the  Athens  of  Ger- 
many."* 

The  good  goldsmith,  we  are  told,  had  no  fewer  than  eighteen  children. 
Most  of  them  died  in  youth,  and  only  two  outlived  Albert :  his  brother 
Andreas,  who  ultimately  inherited  his  stores  of  art,  and  his  brother  Hans, 
who  became  court  printer  to  the  King  of  Poland. 

His  father  must  have  been  a  good  man,  for  Diirer  in  his  journal  says : 
^*  My  dear  father  took  great  pains  with  his  children  to  teach  them  how 
to  honour  God  in  all  things,  for  his  chiefest  desire  was  that  he  might 
bring  them  up  under  such  wholesome  discipline  that  they  might  be 
pleasant  both  to  God  and  man ;  therefore  his  daily  speech  to  us  was, 
that  we  should  abound  in  love  to  God,  and  act  faithfully  towards  our 
neighbour." 

When  a  child,  he  chose  drawing  as  his  recreation,  and  drew  sportively 
different  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  even  whole  figures,  with  so  true  a 
hand  that  they  were  considered  perfectly  symmetrical.  For  the  purpose 
of  his  trade,  he  had  instructions  in  drawing  from  Martin  Hapse. 

Before  he  was  sixteen,  Albert,  who  was  a  handsome,  intellectual  youth, 
had  attained  such  proficiency  in  the  art  of  a  goldsmith,  that  we  are  told 
he  executed  a  fine  piece  of  chased  silver,  representing  the  "  Seven  Falls 
of  our  Saviour."  This  was  from  a  tradition  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  that  our  Saviour  fell  seven  times  while  bearing  his  cross  op 
Mount  Calvary. 

The  intention  of  his  father  was  that  he  should  follow  his  own  trade  of 
a  goldsmith  (no  doubt  to  help  to  keep  the  family,  which  was  becoming  a 
serious  charge).  The  son's  genius  took  a  nobler  flight.  His  instinct  was 
to  become  a  painter.  His  father  yielded  to  his  desire,  and  placed  him 
with  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  the  artist,  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed,  in 
1486,  for  three  years,  to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of  a  limner. f 

Having  so  far  surrendered  his  own  judgment  to  his  son,  the  father 
seems  to  have  done  all  he  could  to  further  the  latter's  views.  When  oat 
of  his  time,  called  his  ^'  lehre  jahre,"  the  father  complied  with  the  artist 
custom  of  the  age,  and  which  prevails  to  this  day,  and  sent  him  abroad 
for  improvement,  on  his  '^  wander  jahre,"  as  it  was,  and  is  still,  called. 

This  was  in  1490,  when  he  was  nineteen. 

He  went  from  town  to  town,  painting  for  his  living  whomsoever  he 
could  get  to  sit  to  him,  and  found  a  ready  welcome  among  all  who  culti- 
vated art. 

Before  this  time  Savonarola  had  exposed  the  corruption  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  the  light  of  the  Reformation  was  spreading  over  Europe. 
— ^The  curtain  had  been  fairly  lifted  upon  the  great  theatre  of  the  world;— 
the  dark  ages  had  passed  away,  and  a  multiplied  intelligence  was  shedding 
its  influence  abroad ; — poetry  had  begun  to  flourish  in  Germany ; — the 


*  If  it  be  desired  to  ^x  the  date  of  Diirer's  birth,  it  was  fourteen  days  sftertiie 
battle  of  Tewkesbury  had  replaced  the^Yorkist  Edward  lY.  on  the  throne  of 
England. 

t  He  was  intended  to  be  placed  with  Martin  Schon,  of  Colmar,  but  the  latter^ 
death  prevented  this. 
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study  of  the  Greek  language  had  heen  introduced  in  England; — arts  and 
commerce  were  in  the  ascendant ;-— the  hrilliant  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain  was  graced  by  the  discoveries  of  Columbus ; — and  "  the 
last  sigh  of  the  Moor"  had  been  breathed  by  King  Boabdil  on  quitting 
his  palace  of  the  Alhambra. — The  mighty  Luther  had  also  come  upon 
the  stage ! 

It  was  during  thb  stirring  time  that  our  young  artist  was  upon  his 
travels,  and  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
age.  Nor  was  he  long  in  espousing  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
along  with  his  friend  Wilibald  Pirkheimer. 

His  pencil,  however,  was  not  idle.  He  then  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
great  reputation  as  a  painter. 

Having  abode  four  years  in  foreign  parts,  during  which  time  he  went 
over  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Venetian  States,  "  my  father," 
he  says,  '*  called  me  back  to  himself  at  Whitsuntide,  1494." 

The  next  step  was  one  that  had  a  material  influence  on  his  future  life. 
It  was  his  marriage.  From  gratitude,  probably,  to  his  father,  for  having 
allowed  him  to  become  a  painter,  he  seems  to  have  yielded  to  his  father's 
views  on  this  most  important  matter.  Hans  Frey  (a  mechanist  of  some 
note),  he  says,  ^'bargained  with  my  father j while  I  was  abroad  to  give 
me  his  daughter  to  wife,  a  young  maiden,  by  name  Agnes,  and  with  her 
two  hundred  florins."* 

The  marriage  was  in  1494,  when  Albert  was  twenty- three  years 
of  age. 

Three  years  after  (1497)  he  exhibited  a  painting  for  the  first  time  in 
public.  It  was  ''  the  Three  Graces,"  holding  a  globe  over  their  heads. 
It  was  usual  at  that  time  for  students  to  exhibit  one  of  their  best  works, 
and  we  learn  that  the  diploma  of  Master  of  Painting  was  gained  by  Durer 
with  more  than  ordinary  honour. 

His  father,  soon  after,  fell  sick,  *'  in  such  sort,"  he  says,  '*  that  no  one 
was  able  to  cure  him ;  and  when  he  saw  death  plainly  before  his  eyes  he 
gave  himself  up  willingly  thereto  with  great  patience,  commending  my 
mother  to  my  care,  and  charging  us  to  live  godly." 

The  *'  bargaining"  which  he  had  mentioned,  seems  to  have  bartered 
away  the  happiness  of  the  young  artist. 

The  good  Albert  had  married  a  shrew. 

Whether  from  this  cause  or  not  we  won't  stop  to  say,  but  we  find  he 
was  soon  afoot  for  foreign  parts,  and  that  he  was  not  slow  in  proceeding 
to  Venice,  where  he  stayed  nearly  all  the  following  year.f 

Albert's  letters  to  his  friend  Pirkheimer  are  preserved  at  Nuremberg. 
He  writes :  "  I  wish  you  were  here ;  there  are  so  many  pleasant  com- 
panions among  the  Italians,  who  are  the  longer  the  more  friendly  with 
me."  He  also  says  :  *'  I  have  given  the  painters  a  good  rubbing  down ; 
who  said  that  I  was  good  only  at  engraving,  but  knew  not  how  to  touch 
colours.  Now  they  say  they  have  never  seen  finer  colours."  He  here 
met  vrith  the  painter  Bellini,  then  about  eighty,  the  father  of  the 
Venetian  school,  which  afterwards  produced  Giorgoni  and  Titian.     One 

*  A  florin,  or  guilder,  was  worth  about  98.  =  90/. 

f  This  was  in  1505,  a  year  when  shillings  were  first  coined  in  England,  and  four 
years  before  gardening  was  introduced  there  from  the  Netiieriands,  from  whence 
vegetables  had  thitherto  been  imported. 
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of  Bellini's  pictures,  a  "  Virgin  and  Child,"  produced  4000/.  in  1819,  at 
Lebrun's  sale  in  Pans.     Another,  a  '^  Madonna,"  which  had  been  carried. 
ofF  from  thence  by  Napoleon  to  the  Louvre,  was,  after  the  peace  of  1815, 
restored  to  the  church  of  St.  Zacharias,  where  it  is  valued  at  8000Z. 

Bellini  desired  to  have  one  of  Durer's  works,  and  praised  him  highly. 
He  also  asked,  as  a  keepsake,  for  one  of  the  pencils  with  which  he  drew 
fine  lines.  Diirer  held  out  a  handful,  telling  him  to  choose  one,  '^  for  he 
could  do  it  with  them  all." 

While  at  Venice  he  painted  a  full  length  of  *'  Adam  and  Eve"  for  a 
German  church,  and  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew**  for  St 
Mark's.  The  latter  rose  so  high  in  public  favour  that  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  II.  sent  orders  that  it  should  be  bought  for  him  at  any  price, 
and  be  borne  on  poles  by  strong  men  on  foot  (instead  of  the  ordinary 
mode  of  carriage)  from  Venice  to  Prague,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen. 

As  respects  the  "  Adam  and  Eve,"  an  admirer  of  Diirer,  Gaspar  Velius, 
said  (perhaps  rather  profanely),  "  That  when  an  angel  saw  it  he  consi- 
dered that  there  must  have  been  some  mistake,  as  he  did  not  think  he  had 
driven  two  such  good-looking  persons  out  of  Paradise."* 

While  at  Venice,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  began  to  learn  to  dance^ 
that  he  might  keep  up  with  the  customs  of  the  place — viz.  to  dance, 
fence,  and  sing;  but  <*  after  two  lessons,  which  cost  a  ducat,"  he  adds, 
^'  he  could  make  nothing  of  it." 

His  letters  from  Venice  are  written  with  great  cheerfulness,  except 
when  he  touches  upon  his  return.  There  appears  no  mention  of  any 
letters  from  his  wife;  but  both  she  and  his  mother  seem  to  have  been 
especially  cared  for  by  himself. 

He  went  to  Bologna  '^  to  learn  some  secrets  in  perspective,"  and  there 
met  Rafiaelle,  with  whom  he  had  already  corresponded,  and  who  esteemed 
him  highly.  They  exchanged  portraits,  and  subsequently  prints  and 
drawings.  While  here  he  was  invited  to  Mantua  by  Andrea  Mont^^a, 
who  from  a  shepherd's  boy  had  become  a  great  painter  and  engraver,  but 
who  died  before  Diirer  arrived. 

From  Bologna  he  writes :  ''I  will  come  by  the  first  convoy.  Oh, 
how  I  shall  freeze  when  away  from  the  sun.  Here  I  am  my  own 
master.  At  home  I  am  a  '  schamaroyer ;' "  literally  a  parasite,  bat  probaUy 
a  slave. 

He  returned  in  1507,  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  painter  of 
his  country. 

Vasari,  in  his  ^*  Lives  of  Painters"  (published  in  Florence  in  1538),  says: 
^'  If  this  diligent,  industrious,  and  universal  roan  had  been  a  native  of 
Tuscany,  and  if  he  could  have  studied  at  Rome,  he  would  have  been  the 
best  painter  of  our  country,  as  he  was  the  most  celebrated  that  Germany 
had  then  produced." 

From  1507  to  1520  there  are  scanty  records  of  his  life;  but  in  1511 
he  painted  what  is  said  to  have  been  his  masterpiece,  "  The  Adoration  of 
the  Trinity,"  which  is  in  the  Belvedere  Gallery  at  Vienna. 

His  letters  to  his  friend  Heller,  of  Frankfort,  are  preserved.  In  one  of 
these  he  speaks  of  his  wife  Agnes  as  **  our  mistress  of  arithmetic."  He 
mentions  also  the  pains  he  had  taken  with  a  picture,  ''  The  Ascension  of 

*  «  Angelas  hos  ceroens  miratus  dixit,  ab  horto 
!Non  it4  formosos  vos  ego  depuleram.*' 
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the  Virgin,"  having  gone  over  it  ^yQ  or  six  times  with  good  ultramarine ; 
and  ''  after  it  was  quite  finished,  he  had  painted  it  over  yet  again  twice 
that  it  might  keep  long."  He  believes,  with  care  and  being  kept  without 
holy  water  being  cast  upon  it,  it  would  keep  five  hundred  years.  The 
holy  water  was  mixed  with  salt,  which  was  corrosive. 

In  the  Manchester  Exhibition  there  were  three  of  his  paintings — one,  a 
portrait  of  his  father  (painted  in  1497,  when  he  was  twenty-six,  shortly 
before  hb  father's  death),  was  lent  by  her  Majesty.  It  had  more  fresh- 
ness of  colouring  than  many  a  modern  picture. 

In  1520 — ^the  year  in  which  BaiFaelle  died,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cele- 
brated meeting  between  Henry  VHI.  and  Francis  L,  in  Flanders,  called 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold — Durer  again  set  out  on  his  travels. 
This  time  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  her  maid,  or  humble  friend, 
Susanna. 

They  visited  Frankfort,  Mentz,  Audernach,  Bonn,  and  Cologne  (at 
the  latter  place  he  gave  his  cousin  Nicholas  his  black-lined  coat  bor- 
dered with  velvet),  and  thence  to  Antwerp.  The  latter  city  was  then  in 
such  a  state  of  prosperity,  that  more  business  is  said  to  have  been  done 
there  in  a  month  than  at  Venice  in  the  height  of  her  prosperity  in  two 
years.  The  Scheldt  was  pretty  much  what  the  Thames,  comparatively 
speaking,  is  now,  and  Antwerp  was  at  once  a  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
combined.* 

"  On  St.  Oswald's  day,"  he  says,  "  the  painters  invited  me  to  their 
hall  with  my  wife  and  her  maid,  and  they  had  everything  in  silver  vessels, 
-with  other  costly  adornments,  and  a  still  more  costly  dinner.  Their 
wives  also  were  all  there ;  and  as  I  was  led  to  dinner,  there  stood  the 

people  on  both  sides  as  if  they  were  leading  in  some  great  lord 

As  I  sat  there,  a  messenger  from  the  council  of  the  city,  with  two  serving- 
men,  came  and  presented  me,  in  the  name  of  the  burgomasters  of  Ant- 
werp, with  four  jars  of  wine,  and  desired  therewith  to  express  to  me  their 
great  respect  and  good  will.  I  expressed  to  the  same  my  humble  thanks, 
and  made  offer  of  my  hearty  service.  Thereafter  came  Master  Peter,  the 
carpenter  of  the  city,  and  presented  more  wine.  Then,  seeing  that  we 
remained  long  and  pleasantly  together,  even  until  late  in  the  night,  they 
accompanied  me  home  in  high  honour  with  torches."f 

Durer  speaks  of  having  been  in  the  house  of  Master  Quintines— > 
meaning  Quentin  Matsys;|; — the  blacksmith  painter,  then  above  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  probably  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  with  whom  he  also 
corresponded. 

He  saw  here  a  triumphal  arch  which  the  painters  were  then  making 
for  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  which  Durer  afterwards 
witnessed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

He  also  speaks  of  a  great  procession  to  the  Church  of  our  Lady,  the 
cathedral  at  Antwerp,  which  lasted  two  days,  and  is  minutely  described 
in  his  journal.  He  adds :  '^  They  spare  no  cost  on  such  things,  for  they 
have  money  enough." 

Being  on  a  short  journey  through  Zealand,  he  was  nearly  lost  by  a 
storm  arising  when  about  to  land  from  a  boat  off  the  island  of  Wal- 

♦  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  cxii.  410. 

+  This  would  probably  exceed  the  banquet  given  to  M.  Gallait,  "  the  artist  of 
B^gium,"  by  the  artists  of  England,  during  *<  the  Exhibition"  last  year. 
X  **  Quem  Amor  de  mulcibre  fecit  Apellem." 
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cheren — the  rope  broke,  and  they  were  carried  out  to  sea.  He  spoke  to 
the  master  that  "  he  should  keep  a  good  heart  aud  trust  in  God."  Help 
coming,  they  got  safely  ashore. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday,  1521,  the  goldsmiths  gave  him  and  his  wife  a 
grand  entertainment,  and  they  received  from  one  of  the  chief  magistrates 
a  banquet  at  night. 

At  Bruges,*  which  he  calls  "  a  magnificent  and  beautiful  city,"  and 
which  Robertson,  the  historian,  shows  us  was  "the  greatest  emporium 
in  all  Europe,"t  the  painters,  sixty  in  number,  gave  him  another  banquet, 
and  the  bells  would  doubtless  sound  the  "  carillon"  of  which  Longfellow 
has  sung,  and  who  also  says : 

In  the  market-place  of  Bruges  stands  the  belfry,  old  and  brown. 
Thrice  consumed  and  thrice  rebuilded,  still  it  watches  o'er  the  town. 

A  like  reception  and  torchlight  escort  awaited  him  at  Ghent,J  where, 
and  at  several  other  places,  his  keep  was  paid  as  well  as  his  travelling 
expenses  from  one  place  to  another.  These  facts  are  alluded  to  to  show  the 
liberal  spirit  that  commerce  had  diffused  among  those  flourishing  cities. 

When  at  Antwerp  he  was  sent  for  to  Brussels  by  a  celebrated  lady  of 
that  time,  Margaret  Duchess-Dowager  of  Savoy,  governess  of  the  Nether- 
lands, aunt  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  who  herself  negotiated  a 
peace  with  the  mother  of  Francis  I.  This  was  after  the  latter  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Favia,  and  when,  as  Burton,  in  his  ''  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,"  tells  us,  Francis  was  "  ad  mortem  fere  melancholius," 
Francis  wrote  to  his  mother  that  "  all  was  lost  but  honour,"  and  the  two 
kings  had  nearly  arranged  to  fight  a  duel  to  settle  the  issue  between 
them.  The  mother  and  aunt  met  at  Cambray,  and  being  lodged  in 
adjoining  houses,  between  which  a  communication  was  opened,  they  met 
together,  says  Robertson,  without  ceremony  or  observation,  and  held 
daily  conferences,  to  which  no  person  whatever  was  admitted. §  And  so 
peace  was  concluded. 

To  the  Duchess  Margaret  Diirer  presented  his  engravings  of  the 
Passion  and  the  St.  Jerome,  and  soon  after  received  the  appointment  of 
imperial  court  painter,  with  a  continuance  of  the  annuity  of  one  hundred 
florins  he  had  received  from  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  then  dead.  The 
original  grant  is  in  the  archives  of  Nuremberg. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  mention  that  it  is  related  by  Philip 
Melancthon,||  who  knew  him  well,  that  "  the  Emperor  Maximilian  wished 
to  sketch  something  for  Diirer,  the  charcoal  broke  so  often  that  he  threw 
it  impatiently  away.  Diirer  took  it  up  and  completed  the  sketch.  Being 
asked  by  the  emperor  why  it  broke  so  often  with  him  and  not  with 
Diirer,  the  latter  replied,  '  Gracious  sire,  this  is  my  kingdom ;  here  I 
rule,  and  the  charcoal  is  my  sceptre.  You  have  harder  duties  and  an- 
other calling.'  " 

A  nobleman  also  thought  himself  slighted  in  being  asked  by  the 
emperor  to  hold  the  ladder  to  Diirer.     Maximilian  held  it  himself,  saying, 

♦  »*Formo8is  Burga  puellis."  f  Charles  V.,  vol.  1.  note  30. 

X  So  extensive  a  city  in  Charles  Y.'s  reign,  that  he  used  to  say  he  could  put 
Paris  into  his  gand  (glove). 

§  Robertson's  Charles  Y.,  vol.  11.  p.  331. 

II  He  was  Diirer's  junior  by  twenty-six  years. 
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'^  be  could  make  an  artist  a  nobleman,  but  could  not  make  a  nobleman 
an  artist" 

The  emperor,  it  is  said,  granted  him  a  patent  of  nobility,  but  this  is 
hardly  credited.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  higher 
coaneil,  and  had  a  coat-of-arms — ^two  open  doors — a  rebus  on  his  name,* 
signifying  "doors." 

When  at  Brussels  he  had  much  intercourse  with  Erasmus,  whose 
portrait  he  painted  twice,'  and  who,  he  says,  was  a  little  man,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  Spanish  mantle. 

Being  at  Antwerp  soon  after  this,  he  (Uke  many  at  the  time)  was 
greatly  alarmed  at  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Luther,  and  which  is  well 
known.  It  was  that  when  returning  from  the  Diet  at  Worms,  he  was 
seized  on  passing  through  a  wood,  and  carried  off  by  armed  men  to  the 
castle  of  Wartburg  (which  he  called  his  Patmos).  The  arrest  was 
through  the  friendly  care  of  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony,  to  guard  him 
from  treacherous  foes.  Durer  did  not  know  this  for  some  time,  and  in  his 
journal  the  capture  is  bewailed  in  the  most  pathetic  terms.  He  sent  an 
appeal  to  Erasmus  *'  to  ride  forth  as  a  Christian  knight  against  this 
unjust  tyranny ;  to  g^in  the  truth  or  attain  the  martyr's  crown,  being 
already  an  aged  man."  Erasmus  outlived  Diirer,  but  was  more  politic 
than  belligerent  in  his  espousal  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 

While  at  Antwerp,  in  1621,  there  occurs  a  sad  passage  in  his  journal. 
He  says :  *^  I  was  here  overcome  by  a  strange  sickness,  of  which  I  have 
never  heard  from  any  men,  and  this  sickness  I  have  yet.*' 

It  was  no  other  than  consumption,  and  seems  to  have  terminated  the 
mortal  career  of  the  steadfast  and  noble-minded  Diirer  within  seven  years 
from  this  time. 

Notwithstanding  that  his  bodily  powers  were  gradually  wasting  away, 
he  worked  with  even  greater  diligence  than  before.  Besides  keeping  up 
his  painting  and  engraving,  he  commenced  as  an  author  in  1525.  His 
first  work  was  '*  On  Geometry  and  Mechanics,"  with  directions  how  to 
use  the  rule  and  compasses,  dedicated  to  Pirkheimer. 

The  second  was  *'  Some  Directions  for  the  Fortifications  of  Cities, 
Castles,  and  Burghs,"  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia. 

The  third  was  "  On  the  Proportions  of  the  Human  Body,"  in  four 
books,  a  work  displaying  great  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

Of  these  works  he  only  lived  to  correct  and  publish  the  first.  The 
other  three,  which  he  left  in  manuscript,  were  afterwards  published 
by  Pirkheimer,  who  adds  some  interesting  remarks,  greatly  lament- 
ing his  early  death,  and  telling  of  works  '^  which  he  had  still  designed  to 
write,  valuable  to  artists  and  lovers  of  art,  had  God  granted  him  a  longer 
life." 

Of  these  works  splendid  copies  are  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum. 

In  the  MSS.  department  is  the  Scrap-book  of  Diirer,  along  with  the 
materials  for  a  work  called  ^^  oTrXa  SidatrKokca,^*  on  the  use  of  arms,  with 
"  A  Treatise  on  Fencing  and  the  Broadsword,"  also  two  hundred  of  his 
original  sketches  (many  of  which  were  the  bequest  of  Nollekins  the 
sculptor),  and  thirty-seven  of  the  original  blocks  of  his  engraving  of  "  The 
Pasnon." 
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Durer  died  at  Nuremberg,  April  8,  1528,  at  the  comparatiyelj  early 
age  of  fifty-seven. 

The  grief  and  lamentation  were  so  great,  that  Nuremberg  was  a  dtjr 
of  mourning.  '*  The  only  sound  that  broke  the  general  silence,"  says 
dne  of  his  biographers,  *'  was  that  of  the  whispers  which  ran  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  telling  too  plainly  of  what  all  believed  to  have  been  the  cause 
of,  or  at  least  hastening,  the  sad  event." 

Pirkheimer,  writing  to  a  friend,  openly  declares  his  own  and  the  gene- 
ral belief  on  this  subject.  He  says :  '^  In  Albert  I  have  lost  one  of  the 
best  friends  I  ever  had  on  earth  ;  and  what  grieves  me  more  than  all  is, 
that  he  died  such  a  wretched  death,  which,  under  the  will  of  God,  I  can 
ascribe  to  none  other  than  his  wife,  who  gnawed  into  his  heart,  and 
tormented  him  in  such  sort  that  he  went  home  so  much  more  quickly,  for 
he  was  worn  a^y  to  an  atomy."  It  has  been  said  that  her  »tting-rooni 
was  under  his  studio,  and  that  she  was  accustomed  to  give  an  admonitory 
knock  against  the  ceiling  when  she  suspected  that  ''  he  was  not  getting 
forward  with  his  work;"  but  this  is  supposed  to  apply  to  another  artist, 
who  had  not  the  industry  of  DUrer. 

Pirkheimer,  in  his  letter,  continues :  "  She  always  did  as  if  she  would 
come  to  starve,  though  Albert  has  left  her  the  worth  of  near  6000  florins." 
And  they  had  no  children.  He  concludes :  "  But,  however  this  may  be^ 
we  must  commend  the  cause  to  God,  who  will  be  gracious  and  merciAil  to 
the  good  Albert,  who  like  as  he  lived  a  pious  and  upright  life,  so  did  he 
die  a  Christian  and  blessed  death." 

It  is  proper  to  give  these  extracts  in  the  attached  friend's  own  words, 
for  he  was  a  man  of  great  consideration  at  that  time.  He  was  one  of  the 
councillors  of  state  to  the  then  Emperors  of  Germany,  where  his  name  is 
still  held  in  respect  as  the  friend  of  Diirer  and  Melancthon. 

The  senate  of  Nuremberg  accorded  to  Diirer  a  public  funeral. 

It  was  the  first  place  in  Germany  that  had  a  burying-ground  outside 
the  city  walls.  Having  been  formed  in  1519,  it  may  be  that  Diirer  had 
some  hand  in  it,  for  he  was  for  some  time  chief  magistrate,  and  was  fore- 
most in  every  improvement.  The  city  fortifications  were  his  work  on  a 
new  plan. 

The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  was : 

M.S.      AL.      DU. 

Quidquid  Alberti  Diireri 

Mortale  fuit 
Sub  hoc  conditur  tumulo. 
Emigravit  viii  idus  Aprilis 

MDXXVin. 

To  which  Pirkheimer  is  said  to  have  added : 

A.  DuEER; 

Artium  lumen, 

Sol  artificum, 

Pictor, 

Calco^raphus, 

Sculptor  sme  exemplo. 

A.D.  1471  ad  1528. 

Upon  the  stone  becoming  defaced  by  age,  it  was  restored  in  1651  by 
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Sandrart,  a  celebrated  painter  of  that  time.  He 'founded  the  Academy 
of  Arts  at  Nuremberg,  and  strove  to  repair  the  damage  which  art  had 
sustained  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany. 

The  artists  now  take  care  of  the  tombstone,  and  a  yearly  pilgrimage 
is  made  to  it  by  the  citizens  of  Nuremberg  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
death. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  a  statue  has  been  -erected  to  his  memory 
at  Nuremberg,  and  no  lesst  ban  fourteen  medals  are  said  to  have  been 
struck  to  his  honour. 

He  was  of  a  free  and  generous  nature,  of  great  tenderness  of  heart  and 
urbanity  of  manner,  a  stranger  to  low  jealousy,  and  ever  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge merit  in  others. 

In  personal  appearance  he  had  a  fine  brow,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  his 
long  dark- brown  hair  fell  in  graceful  curls  upon  his  sjioulders.  Mrs. 
Jameson  refers  particularly  to  the  striking  appearance  of  one  of  his 
portraits,  and  its  resemblance  to  some  of  the  ideal  heads  of  our  Saviour. 

His  wife  was  also  handsome :  her  face  appears  in  several  of  his  heads 
of  the  Madonna.  We  must  do  her  the  justice  of  stating  that  she  left 
a  legacy  for  the  students  at  Wittenberg.*  This  is  mentioned  by 
Melancthon,  and  he  says  he  has  ''  inform^  Luther  and  others  of  the 
good  deed." 

There  were  some  celebrated  men  at  Nuremberg  in  Diirer  s  time- 
viz.  : 

Martin  Behaim,  who  invented  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  drew  the  first 
geographical  charts  ;  his  original  sphere  is  preserved  there  ; 

Hans  Sachs,  the  *^  Cobbler  bard,"!  who  wrote  six  thousand  poems  and 
other  works,  and  which  are  praised  by  Schlegel ;  and 

Three  sculptors,  viz. :  Veit  Stoss  ;  Peter  Vischer,  who  made  the 
bronze  shrine  in  St.  Sebald  ;  and  Adam  Krafft,  who  carved  an  altar 
canopy  at  St.  Lawrence  over  the  Fix,  where  the  sacred  vessels  are 
kept. 

The  lesson  which  DUrer*s  life  conveys  to  us  is  important.  He  was  a 
man  of  toil ;  that  toil,  well  directed,  gained  him  undying  fame. 

The  number  of  his  works  of  art  is  said  to  have  been  as  many  as  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  chiefly  on  sacred  subjects.  Of  these,  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  paintings  were  known  to  exist  in  1819,  and  more  have 
been  made  out  since.  Nor  was  it  in  the  number  of  his  works  that  he  was 
famous,  but  in  the  attention  to  minute  detail,  and  the  excellence  and 
durability  of  his  colouring. 

In  Bryan's  "  Dictionary  of  Painters,"  written  about  forty  years  ago, 
the  author  says  :  '*  Born  in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  he  carried  engraving 
to  a  perfection  which  has  since  been  hardly  surpassed.  If  we  merely 
consider  his  command  of  the  graver  as  well  as  the  remarkable  neatness 
and  clearness  of  his  stroke,  he  will  appear  an  artist  of  extraordinary 
merit,  not  only  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  but  at  any  period  of  the 
art  that  has  succeeded  him.  Even  after  the  experience  of  three  centuries, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  executive 
excellence  than  the  *  St.  Jerome,'  engraved  in  1514."     The  invention  of 

*  The  cradle  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  burial-place  of  Luther  and  Melancthon. 

f  See  Longfellow's  Lines  on  Nuremberg. 
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etchiDg  is  conceded  to  him,  and  a  method  of  printing  from  woodcots  in 
two  colours. 

He  was  skilled  in  optics  and  geometry,  was  a  mechanician  and  an 
engineer,  and,  as  a  sculptor,  there  is  a  work  of  his  in  hone  stone  in  the 
Britbh  Museum,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  who  bought  it  at 
Brussels,  about  fifty  years  ago,  for  500/.  The  subject  is  the  birth  of  Si 
John. 

In  the  Manchester  Exhibition  there  were  many  striking  engravings  of 
bis,  some  of  large  size.  They  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  writer, 
and  caused  him  to  look  more  into  the  artist's  works  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  done,  and,  perhaps,  to  trouble  the  gentle  reader  with 
these  jottings. 

He  was  the  first  in  Germany  who  taught  the  rules  of  perspective,  and 
the  proportions  of  the  human  body  according  to  mathematical  and  ana» 
tomical  principles. 

He  had  many  pupils ;  and  Mr.  Ottley,  in  his  work  *'  On  Engraving," 
says :  '^  The  numerous  and  flourishing  school  of  wood-engravers,  which  we 
find  spreading  in  Germany,  and  thence  to  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
owes  its  excellence  to  Albrecht  Durer." 

His  prints  and  woodcuts,  on  account  of  their  artistic  principles,  were 
I  urchased  by  the  Italian  painters  for  their  improvement.  So  much  were 
they  sought  after,  that  they  were  extensively  counterfeited  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

A  Venetian,  Marc  Antonio  Franci,  or  Raimondi,  who  afterwards  be- 
came a  celebrated  engraver,  was  so  much  struck  with  them,  that  Mr. 
Ottley  says :  *^  The  example  of  Diirer,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  render 
Baimondi  competent,  in  after  time,  to  the  task  of  engraving  the  exquisite 
designs  of  Raffaelle." 

This  being  so,  we  may  excuse  Raimondi  for  taking  exact  copies  (he 
made  fac-similes  with  paper  soaked  in  olive-oil),  but  we  can't  pardon  his 
having  afterwards  transferred  them  to  plates,  together  with  a  stamp,  which 
was  taken  for  Diirer's  well-known  monogram. 

Durer,  some  say,  went  to  Venice  to  stop  this  traffic  ;  but  this  journey 
is  not  authenticated.  He  probably  exercised  the  court  influence  he  pos- 
sessed in  Germany  to  induce  the  senate  of  Venice  to  interfere  in  the 
matter,  which  they  did,  though  Dtirer,  it  is  said,  interceded  to  prevent 
any  imprisonment  being  inflicted. 

While  this  was  going  on  abroad,  there  were  Flemish  and  other  artists 
at  Nuremberg  who  openly  sold  counterfeit  copies  of  bis  engravings,  and 
a  magistrate's  order  to  prohibit  this  trade  is  preserved  among  the  archives 
of  Nuremberg,  dated  1508. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  it  was  from  his  engravings  that  he  chiefly  profited. 
The  prices  obtained  for  his  pictures  were  hardly  remunerative,  so  much 
labour  was  bestowed  upon  them. 

Engravers  in  general  are  the  translators  of  other  men's  ideas,  but  Diirer 
designed  and  engraved  his  own  compositions.  Upon  this  Mr.  Jackson,  in 
his  work  "On  Engraving,"  edited  by  Chatto,  in  1838,  says:  "Setting 
aside  his  merits  as  a  painter,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  artist  of  the  pre- 
sent day  has  produced  from  his  own  designs  three  such  engravings  as 
Diirer's  *  Adam  and  Eve,'  *  St.  Jerome,'  and  the  subject  called  *  Melan- 
colia.' " 
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To  our  eyes  there  may  appear  a  singularity,  and  perhaps  an  awkward- 
ness about  his  figures,  and  a  stiffness  in  the  costumes.  There  is,  certainly, 
no  crinoline.  The  stiffness  was  owing  to  the  practice  then  prevalent  in 
Germany  of  putting  wetted,  paper  upon  the  lay  figure  instead  of  cloth. 
When  dry,  the  folds  or  creases  of  the  paper  acquired  a  stiff  appearance, 
which  was  communicated  to  the  picture. 

No  doubt  he  lacked  the  grace  and  tenderness  which  Raffaelle  at  that 
time  was  the  means  of  diffusing  in  Italy ;  but  even  Raffaelle' s  pictures 
are  hardly  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  or  taste. 

Diirer  had  not  the  advantage  of  Italian  culture,  and  the  climate 
of  Germany  might  not  be  so  inspiring  as  cloudless  Italy. 

Mr.  Ruskin  thinks  there  is  a  tone  of  domesticity  in  his  works,  and  that 
scenes  of  daily  life  were  more  in  his  way  than  the  sublime  and  grand. 

All  art  critics,  however,  concede  to  him  a  great  fertility  of  invention, 
wonderful  manipulation,  and  decided  excellence  in  colouring. 

Considering  what  art  was  at  the  time  he  lived,  and  that  he  was  really 
a  self-made  man,  we  may  not  be  surprised  that  he  should  have  created  the 
epoch  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  that  he  should  have  been  considered 
almost  as  an  originator  of  the  art  of  engraving. 

His  friend  Melancthon  said  '*  his  least  merit  was  that  of  his  art." 

His  chief  characteristic,  we  believe,  was  reverence  to  the  Creator  and 
admiration  of  all  His  works. 

This  deep  religious  feeling,  and  his  warm  espousal  of  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation,  caused  him  to  place  quotations  from  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  under  many  of  his  pictures,  with  warnings  not  to  swerve  from 
the  written  word,  or  listen  to  false  prophets  or  perverters  of  the  truth. 
When  some  of  these  pictures  so  inscribed  were  presented  by  the  city  of 
Nuremberg  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Elector,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  in 
1627,  a  singular  course  was  adopted  for  preserving  the  pictures  from  the 
fanaticism  of  after  times.  This  was  to  cut  off  these  inscriptions,  and  to 
affix  them  to  copies  they  had  made  for  the  city  by  Vischer,  and  which  are 
now  in  the  Landenaer  Gallery  at  Nuremberg. 

With  such  a  testimony  as  Melancthon's,  and  knowing  the  enlightening 
influence  which  Diirer  exercised  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  we  may 
well  regard  him  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  civilisation,  to  whose  memoirs 
and  works  we  may  profitably  recur,  and  about  whom  and  his  native  city 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  poet  Longfellow  should  have  penned  the 
following  lines: 

In  the  valley  of  the  Peguitz,  where,  amid  broad  meadow  lands 
Kise  the  blue  Eranconian  Mountains,  Nuremberg  the  ancient  stands. 

Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint  old  town  of  art  and  song. 
Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables  like  the  rooks  that  round  them  throng. 

Memories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  emperors,  rough  and  bold, 
Had  their  dwelling  in  thy  castle,  time  defying,  centuries  old ; 

And  thy  grave  and  thrifty  burghers  boasted  in  their  uncouth  rhyme, 
That  their  great  imperial  city  stretched  its  hand  to  ev'ry  clime. 

In  the  court-yard  of  thy  castle,  girt  with  many  an  iron  band. 
Stands  the  mighty  linden  planted  by  Queen  Cunigunde's  hand ; 

On  the  square  the  oriel  window,  where  in  old  heroic  days. 
Sat  the  poet  Melchior,  singing  Kaiser  Maximilian's  praise. 
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Everywhere  I  see  around  me  rise  the  wondrous  world  of  art, 
Eountams  wrought  with  choicest  sculpture  standing  in  the  common  mart; 

And  above  cathedral  doorways  saints  and  bishops  carved  in  stone, 
£y  a  former  age  commissioned  as  apostles  to  our  own. 

In  the  church  of  sainted  Sabald  sleeps  enshrined  his  holy  dust, 

And  in  bronze  the  twelve  apostles  guard  from  age  to  age  their  trust.* 

In  the  church  of  sainted  Lawrence  stands  a  Pixf  of  sculpture  rare, 
Like  a  foamy  sheet  of  fountains,  rising  thro'  the  painted  air. 

Here,  where  art  was  still  religion,  with  a  simple  reverent  heart. 
Lived  and  laboured  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  Evangelist  of  Art ; 

Hence  in  silence  and  in  sorrow,  toiling  still  with  busy  hand. 
Like  an  emigrant  he  wandered,  seeking  for  the  Better  Land. 

"  Emigravit"  is  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone  where  he  lies. 
Dead  he  is  not — but  departed — for  the  artist  never  dies. 

Fairer  seems  the  ancient  city,  and  the  sunshine  seems  more  fair. 
That  he  once  has  trod  its  pavement,  that  he  once  has  breathed  its  air ! 

J*  S« 


THE  HORSE  AND  THE  ASS. 

PBOH  A  POSTflUMOITS  POEM  BY  HEINE. 

By  Edgar  A.  Bowring,  C.B. 

A  TKAiK  was  rushing  along  one  day 
With  carriages,  engine,  and  tender; 

The  chimney  vomited  forth  its  smoke. 
Like  a  dashing  old  offender. 

The  train  pass'd  a  farm-yard,  and  over  the  hedge 
A  grey  horse,  at  the  sound  of  the  whistle, 

Stretch'd  out  his  head ;  an  ass  stood  by 
Demurely  chewing  a  thistle. 

With  wondering  gaze  the  horse  long  stared 
At  the  train ;  then  strangely  quivering 

In  every  limb,  he  sigh'd  and  said : — 
"The  sight  has  set  me  a-shivering! 

"I'm  sure  that  if  I  by  nature  had  been 

A  chesnut,  or  black,  or  bay  horse. 
My  skin  would  with  fright  its  colour  change, 

And  make  me  (as  now)  a  grey  horse ! 


•  Peter  Vischer's  work. 

f  Adam  Ejrafilt,  which  we  referred  to  ante. 
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"The  equine  race  is  doom*d,  beyond  donbt. 

To  be  swept  away  in  fate's  eddy; 
Although  I'm  a  grey  horse,  I  cannot  but  see 

A  black  future  before  me  already. 

"The  competition  of  these  machines 

Will  certainly  kill  us  poor  horses ; 
For  riding  and  driving  will  man  prefer 

Iron  steeds,  if  so  great  their  force  is. 

"And  if  man  can  get  on  without  our  help 

Alike  for  riding  and  driving, 
Good-by  to  our  oats,  good-by  to  our  hay ! — 

What  chance  have  we  of  surviving  ? 

"  The  heart  of  man  is  hard  as  a  stone, 

He  gives  away  nothing  gratis ; 
They'll  drive  us  out  of  our  stables,  and  we 

Shall  starve — what  a  cruel  fate  'tis ! 

"  We  cannot  borrow,  and  cannot  steal. 

Like  mortals  whose  natures  are  blacker; 
We  cannot  fawn  like  men  and  dogs. 

But  shall  fall  a  prey  to  the  knacker." 

Thus  grumbled  the  horse,  and  deeply  sigh'd. 

Meanwhile  the  ass  hard  by  him 
Had  (][uietly  chew'd  two  thistle-tops. 

As  if  nothing  could  terrify  him. 

He  presently  answer'd  in  dainty  tones. 

With  his  tongue  first  licking  his  muzzle ; — 
"  With  what  the  future  may  have  in  store. 

My  brains  I  shall  not  puzzle. 

"  You  horses  proud  are  threatened,  no  doubt. 

By  a  future  that's  far  from  pleasant. 
But  we  modest  asses  are  not  afraid 

Of  dangers  future  or  present. 

"That  grey  horses,  and  chesnut,  and  piebald,  and  black, 

May  DC  done  without,  true,  alas  is; 
But  Mister  Steam,  with  his  chimney  long. 

Can  never  replace  us  asses. 

"  However  clever  may  be  the  machines 

Made  by  man  with  his  senses  besotted, 
The  ass  as  his  portion  will  always  have 

Sure  means  of  existence  allotted. 

"  Its  asses  will  Heaven,  I'm  sure,  ne'er  desert, 

Who,  moved  by  a  calm  sense  of  duty. 
Turn  the  mill  ev'ry  day  as  their  fathers  have  done— 

(A  sight  not  deficient  in  beauty). 

"  The  mill-wheel  clatters,  the  miller  works  hard. 

The  meal  in  the  sack  well  shaking. 
And  people  eat  their  bread  and  their  roUs, 

As  soon  as  they've  finish'd  the  baking. 

"  In  Nature's  old-fashion'd  and  jog-trot  way 

The  world  will  keep  spinning  for  ever ; 
And  as  changeless  even  as  Nature  herself 

The  ass  wul  alter  never." 
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The  hour  of  the  temporal  princes — of  the  worldly  bishops  of  Geneva, 
whose  only  ambition  it  was  to  live  in  wealth,  luxury,  pomp,  and  power, 
without  a  care  or  a  thought  for  their  ignoble  flocks — had  not  yet  struck, 
even  with  the  fearful  dissolution  of  John — the  Bastard  of  Savoy — and  the 
most  malignant  of  its  prince-bishops.  Peter  de  la  Baume,  the  successor 
to  John,  was  received  with  ostentation,  if  not  with  gladness,  and  this 
grandiose  reception  was  soon  followed  by  a  notification  to  the  effect  that 
Charles  III.  wished  to  present  his  spouse,  Beatrice  of  Portugal,  to  ''  his 
good  friends  of  Geneva."  He,  indeed,  planned  that  her  accouchement 
should  take  place  in  that  city.  The  citizens  allowed  themselves  to  be 
seduced  by  the  chains  which  were  brought  to  them  by  so  renowned  a 
beauty  and  so  noble  an  alliance,  for  Portugal  was  at  tlist  time  at  the 
zenith  of  prosperity  and  renown.  The  reception  was  got  up  with  a  raar- 
vellous  amount  of  sumptuousness.  The  priestly  party  wished  especially 
to  impress  upon  royalty  that  the  good  Genevese  were  more  taken  with 
relics  and  miracles  tnan  with  the  Gospel  and  independence ;  but  Beatrice 
spoilt  everything  by  her  haughty  and  disdainful  manners.  "  We  had 
better  have  spent  our  money  in  fortifying  the  city,"  muttered  the  despised 
Huguenots.  Royalty  persevered,  however,  in  its  attempt  to  seduce  the 
Genevese  by  a  constant  succession  of  balls,  banquets,  plays,  and  other 
pastimes  and  indulgences. 

Another  power  had  come  into  Geneva  at  the  same  epoch,  but  with  no 
pomp. or  display  of  any  kind.  This  was  the  Gospel.  Lefevre  had  pub- 
lished a  French  translation  of  this  New  Testament  in  the  preceding  year 
(1522),  and  it  had  reached  Vienna  and  Grenoble  from  Lyons.  Thence 
it  came  to  Geneva,  where  the  colporteurs  of  the  Holy  Word  were  received 
with  open  arms  by  De  la  Maison  Neuve,  Vandel,  and  other  liberals. 
The  Gospel  realised  their  ideas  of  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  inde- 
pendence. They  found  no  masses,  no  indulgences,  no  pope,  no  worship 
of  relics,  no  temporal  priesthood  in  those  books ;  but  they  found  in  them 
a  power  superior  to  pontiffs,  prelates,  and  even  councils.  New  life,  nev 
doctrine,  new  authority.  It  was  as  if  the  vivifying  breath  of  spring  had 
been  breathed  over  the  city,  after  a  long,  dark,  and  rigorous  winter.  The 
Huguenots  could  not,  however,  dispense  at  once  with  the  old  system  of 
**  mysteries."  That  of  the  discovery  of  the  cross  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
had  been  played  by  the  priests  before  the  duke  and  duchess ;  the  inde- 
pendents got  up  the  less  gorgeous,  but  more  enduring,  spectacle  of  ''  the 
discovery  of  the  Bible  by  the  Reformation."  The  duke  and  duchess 
naturally  declined  being  present,  but  the  spectacle  was  enacted,  and  it  was 
another  step  taken  towards  that  Reformation  which  has  been  generally 
supposed  to  have  commenced  at  a  much  later  epoch  in  the  city  of  Calvin. 

The  party  of  Savoy  resented  these  demonstrations.  Their  creatures 
took  every  occasion  for  insulting  and  even  beating  those  whom  they 
happened  to  have  business  relations  with.  The  sturdy  burgesses  resisted 
those  acts  of  tyranny,  and  returned  the  blows  with  interest.  The  duke 
was  alarmed,  and  sent  for  six  thousand  men  to  assist  at  the  accouchement 
"Six  thousand  godfathers/'  said  the  Huguenots,  "armed  cap-^-pie.^ 
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The  great  event  at  length  came  off.     The  duchess  was  safely  delivered 
of  a  son  on  the  2nd  of  December,  and  the  duke  in  ecstasy  declared  that 
Geneva  should  belong  to  his  wife.     That  the  prince  bom  in  their  city 
should  be  repelled  by  the  Genevese  never  entered  the  imaginations  of  the 
Savoyards.    The  first  step  was  to  obtain  that  the  vidame  should  take  his 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  duke.     This  was  contrary  to  the  constitution, 
for  the  vidame  was  the  representative  of  the  prince-bishop  and  not  of  the 
duke.     A  vidame  is  '^  a  judge  of  a  bishop's  temporal  jurisdiction,"  ac* 
cording  to  Boyer.     The  duke  was  accordingly  opposed  in  these  preten- 
sions by   the  Huguenot  jurisconsult  Levrier.     The  next  step  was  to 
assume  the  administration  of  justice  over  the  episcopal  council.     Here 
again  he  was  opposed  by  the  inflexible  Levrier,  as  well  as  by  the  priest- 
hood itself.     Thus,  for  a  moment,  the  Church  and  the  liberals  made  com- 
mon cause,  a  circumstance  that  induced  royalty  to  advocate  one  of  the 
most  extreme  acts  of  independence,  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
But  first  it  was  essential  to  strike  down  Levrier,  who  would  not  admit 
the  sovereignty  of  the  duke.     The  patriot  was  accordingly  seized  and 
carried  off  to  the  castle  of  Bonne,  on  his  way  out  of  the  cathedral.     The 
duke  and  duchess  had  previously  taken  themselves  off  to  the  church  of 
Notre- Dame  des  Graces  without  the  city,  in  case  of  an  insurrection.    To 
the  remonstrances  of  the  people  the  only  answer  that  was  vouchsafed 
was,  *^  Let  the  Genevese  admit  themselves  to  be  my  subjects,  and  I  will 
restore  their  judge  to  them."     The  people  would  have  given  up  their 
lives  for  Levrier,  but  they  would  not  give  up  their  country.     Levrier 
himself  strengthened  them  in  their  decision.     The  fair  sex  appealed  to 
Beatrice,  but  in  vain.     Levrier,  after  having  been  cruelly  tortured,  was 
decapitated  by  torchlight,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  in  the  court  of  the 
castle  of  Bonne.     The  castle  is  now  a  ruin,  and  the  act  entailed  the  loss 
of  many  thousands  of  lives  to  the  Savoyards.     The  people  were  bursting 
with  indignation  ;  even  the  Genevese  courtiers  abandoned  the  duke,  terri* 
fied  at  his  cruelty.     Charles,  terrified  at  the  position  in  which  he  had 
placed  himself  in  presence  of  the  citizens,  whose  country  he  had  so  long 
coveted,  withdrew  to  Turin,  and  no  sooner  was  he  gone  than  the  popular 
indignation  found  vent  against  the  Mamluks  who  remained  behind.  The 
syndic  Richardet  summoned  the  Mamluk  treasurer  Boulet  to  render  an 
account  of  the  city  finances.  Boulet  refused  to  gratify  the  syndic,  because 
he  was  an  Huguenot.     The  latter,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  raised  his 
stick  and  dealt  the  treasurer  so  effective  a  blow,  that  the  emblem  of  office 
was  broken  to  pieces.     Boulet  went  to  Chauberg  to  lay  his  complaint 
before  the  duke,  and  the  Council  of  Geneva  was  summoned  to  appear  in 
that  city  before  the  Council  of  Savoy.  Many  citizens  were  arrested  at  the 
same  time,  and  cast  into  the  dungeons  of  Gaillard.     The  Genevese^ 
strange  to  say,  appealed  to  the  Pope.  Hugues  had  succeeded  to  the  place 
vacated  by  the  martyred  Berthelier  and  Levrier,  and  he  attempted  at  first 
to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  Savoy  by  legal  means.     The  appeal  had  the 
effect,  however,  of  inducing  the  duke  to  promise  a  cessation  of  vexations 
if  it  was  withdrawn.  But  the  liberab  would  admit  of  no  compromise  with 
so  treacherous  an  assistant.     The  duke  then  advanced  with  his  army  to 
Geneva.     The  Huguenot  chiefs  had  only  time  to  fly  out  by  one  gate,  as 
the  ducal  troops  poured  in  by  the  other.     Most  of  them  reached  Friburg 
in  8t£ety  :  Hugues  by  seizing  the  horse  of  a  traitor  sent  to  arrest  him ; 
but  Chabot  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  post  established  at  Versoix. 
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There  were  many  friends  of  Zwingle  and  of  the  Reformation  in 
Friburg,  and  Berne  and  Soleure  united  with  its  citizens  in  despatching 
an  embassy  to  Geneva.  "  Remain  firm,"  they  said  to  the  Genevese, 
'^  and  fear  nothing ;  our  lords  will  maintain  you  in  your  rights."  The 
duke  was  disconcerted  by  this  embassy,  and  he  had  recourse,  as  usual,  to 
stratagem.  He  requested  those  who  had  fled  to  return,  promising  to  do 
them  justice.  But  the  Huguenots  saw  through  the  plot,  and  they  not 
only  declined  the  invitation,  but  they  sent  for  their  wives  and  children. 
The  duke  then  summoned  a  council-general,  and  got  himself  named  Pro- 
tector of  the  city.  Considering  himself  already  prince,  he  next  demanded 
that  all  matters  of  jurisdiction  should  be  handed  over  to  him,  and  that 
the  alliance  with  the  Swiss  should  be  broken  ofip.  But  he  met  with  a 
refusal  in  both  instances,  and  so  much  was  he  annoyed  at  these  signs  of 
opposition,  that  he  once  more  took  himself  off,  and  that  for  the  last  time. 
Neither  he  nor  his  successors  ever  returned  to  Geneva.  Charles  III.  had 
not  been  long  away  before  the  citizens  re-established  their  franchises, 
tumbled  the  Mamluks,  rejected  the  protectorate,  and  re-demanded  alliance 
with  Switzerland.  They  were  seconded  in  this  by  the  prince-bishop, 
although  Zurich  had  already  adopted  the  Reformation,  because,  although 
fearing  the  power  of  the  duke,  he  had  still  greater  dread  of  losing  through 
him  his  temporal  charges. 

An  alliance,  without  which  the  Reformation  would  never  have  been 
established  in  Geneva,  was  then  effected  between  Berne,  Friburg,  and 
Geneva  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  The  excited  citizens  returned  to 
their  hearths.  The  bishop,  the  clergy,  and  the  party  of  Savoy  opposed 
themselves  in  vain  to  the  alliance.  It  was  their  turn  now  to  fly.  and  they 
did  so  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  Geneva  was  at  the  culmination  ci 
happiness.  Te  Deums  were  sung,  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  was 
honoured ;  festivities  and  rejoicings  were  universal. 

With  this  epoch  the  scene  changes.  The  historian  suddenly  emerges 
from  the  record  of  the  troubles  and  trials  of  a  small  population,  whose 
greatest  heroes  were  obscure  citizens,  to  consider  the  religious  moTement 
taking  place  simultaneously  in  an  adjacent  great  empire,  and  to  which 
Geneva  itself  was  ultimately  indebted  for  its  Reformation.  The  spirit 
of  awakening  manifested  itself  in  France  at  first  in  isolated  spots — at 
Staples,  on  the  Manche ;  at  Gap,  in  Dauphiny ;  and  at  Noyon,  an 
ancient  and  once  illustrious  city  of  Picardy.  It  was  this  spirit  that  gave 
birth  to  Lefivre,  to  Farel,  and  to  Calvin. 

"  This  French  people,"  says  the  historian,  *'  who  in  the  opinion  of 
many  interest  themselves  only  in  war  and  diplomacy  ;  this  country,  of  a 
philosophy  often  sceptical  and  sometimes  ironically  incredulous;  this 
nation,  which  proclaimed  itself,  and  still  proclaims  itself,  to  be  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Rome,  gave  to  the  world  the  Reformation  of  Calvin,  of 
Geneva,  the  great  Reformation,  that  which  constitutes  the  strength  of 
the  most  influential  peoples,  and  which  has  extended  itself  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  best  title  of  France  to  glory ;  do  not  let  as 
forget  that.  No  doubt  it  will  not  always  disdain  it,  and,  after  having 
enriched  others,  she  will  enrich  herself.  It  will  be  a  great  epoch  for  its 
future  development  that,  when  its  dearest  children  shall  plunge  into  the 
vivifying  waters  which  issued  forth  from  her  bosom  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, or,  rather,  into  that  eternal  source  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  whose 
waters  ar&  healing  to  all  nations." 
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The  human  conscience  hegan  to  awake  with  Luther ;  to  Zwingle  ap- 
pertains more  particularly  the  work  of  intelligence  ;  Calvin  accomplished 
the  third  work  necessary  for  the  Reformation — the  renovation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, of  the  human  mind,  and  of  Christianity.  Truth  and  morality 
were  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  if  Luther  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  temple  of  G-od,  Zwingle  and  others  aided  in  raising  its  walls, 
and  Calvin  crowned  the  edifice.  The  history  of  the  Reformation  in 
France  before  the  establishment  of  Calvin  in  Geneva  presents  two  epochs, 
the  first  comprising  the  favourable  epoch — not,  however,  unmixed  with 
opposition  and  persecutions — and  the  second  the  unfavourable.  Two 
individuals,  of  different  sex,  character,  and  position,  laboured  most  in 
spreading  the  Gospel  in  France:  one  was  Margaret  of  Angouleme, 
Duchess  of  Alen9on,  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  sister  of  Francis  I.;  the 
other  was  Calvin,  son  of  the  secretary  to  the  episcopacy  of  Pont 
TEv^que.  When  Berquin  was  imprisoned  for  preaching  the  Gospel  in 
Artois,  Margaret  interfered  in  his  favour.  It  was  her  who  invited  an- 
other reformer,  the  Count  of  Haute-Flamme,  across  the  Rhine  into 
France.  Neither  her  zeal  nor  her  exertions  diminished  upon  the  perse- 
cutions, tortures,  and  martyrdoms  that  sullied  even  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation  in  France.  When  the  great  question  as  to  who  should  be 
the  leader  of  the  movement  in  France  came  to  be  decided — shall  it  be 
Toussaint,  Lefevre,  Roussel,  Farel,  or  Berquin  ? — it  was  Margaret  who 
elected  Calvin. 

The  pupil  of  Mathurin  Cordier  at  the  college  of  La  Marche  had  a  long 
career  of  trials  and  tribulations  to  run  ere  he  was  established  at  Geneva. 
The  first  two  volumes  of  D'Aubign^'s  work  do  not  extend  to  the  latter 
epoch.  A  youthful  student  of  philosophy  at  Montaign,  the  conversations 
of  Olivetan  followed  upon  those  of  Cordier  to  open  his  mind  to  freedom 
of  thought  and  inquiry.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  masters  and  his  father 
opposed  themselves  to  the  result  of  that  self-examination,  and  to  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  the  spirit  that  was  within  him ;  Calvin,  con- 
▼inced  that  liberty  and  order  could  only  spring  from  truth,  declared  war 
early  in  life  witn  the  errors  of  Popery.  Obliged,  from  these  predilec- 
tions, to  abandon  the  career  of  the  Church,  to  which  his  father  had 
destined  him,  Calvin  went  to  study  jurisprudence  at  Orleans.  There  he 
was  admitted  into  what  was  called  *4a  nation  picarde,"  and  he  soon 
became  the  "  procurator,"  or  head  of  his  nation  ;  and  so  earnest  were  his 
studies,  so  active  was  his  zeal,  that  it  was  even  as  a  collegian  at  Orleans 
that  he  began  to  evangelise,  and  labour  to  explain  the  Word  of  God  in 
the  houses  of  his  friends.  This  first  ministry  of  the  reformer  excludes, 
D'Aubig^e  remarks,  the  opinions  generally  received  that  Calvin  was  only 
converted  at  Orleans,  or,  later,  at  Bourges,  or,  even  still  later  than  that, 
at  Paris. 

Bourges  had  become  under  the  protection  of  Margaret  a  centre  of  pro- 
pagandism,  and  thither  Calvin  went  to  study  under  Wolmar,  and  it  was 
under  his  guidance  that  he  entered  upon  his  career  as  an  evangelist. 
Thence  he  was  invited  by  Coiffart  to  Paris,  where  at  first  he  dedicated 
himself  more  particularly  to  literary  pursuits.  Tumults  had  indeed  fol- 
lowed upon  the  preachings  of  Roussel,  and  some  of  the  reformers  had  been 
cast  into  prison,  but  their  success  had  been  considerable  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Still  Calvin  never  ceased  to  labour  in  the  domiciles  of  his  friends,  in  the 
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houses  of  the  poor,  and  the  palaces  of  the  nohility.  Cop,  the  rector  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  had  to  deliver  an  annual  discourse ;  Calvin  wrote 
it  for  him  in  the  sense  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel.  The  Sorhonne  felt 
itself  insulted,  and  the  friendship  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  alone  protected 
the  reformers  from  their  irritation.  Both  Calvin  and  Cop  were  ohliged, 
however,  to  leave  Paris.  The  place  of  Calvin  was  afberwaxds  filled  by 
Melancthon,  and  Francis  I.  himself  once  advocated  the  cause  of  tiie 
Beformation  with  the  doctors  of  the  Sorhonne. 

Events  had  in  the  mean  time  gone  on  steadily  in  Geneva,  in  the  sense 
of  that  liberty  and  morality  which  paved  the  way  for  the  Reformation,  as 
much  as  it  may  also  be  said  to  spring  from  it.  The  parties  of  Switzerland 
and  Savoy,  Huguenots  and  Mamluks,  were  still  confronted,  and  the 
prince- bishop  was  still  there  to  abet  the  one  and  persecute  the  other.  Ab 
Hofen,  a  disciple  of  Zwingle's,  had  been  toiling  assiduously  in  sowing  the 
seeds  of  Reformation  among  the  citizens.  Unfortunately,  an  early  death 
cut  short  his  important  labours.  The  prince-bishop,  balanced  between  fear 
of  the  duke  on  the  one  side,  and  the  apprehensions  of  losing  his  temporality 
on  the  other,  made  an  attempt  to  win  over  the  Swiss,  but  they  rejected 
the  discreditable  alliance.  He  then  humbled  himself  to  being  admitted 
as  one  of  the  body  of  citizens,  and  connived  at  the  imprisonment  of  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral.  He  substituted  a  lay  to  a  clerical  council,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  its  members  began  immediately  to  question  the 
prerogatives  of  the  prince-bishop.  The  position  of  parties  vras  now 
changed.  The  citizens  were  divided  into  those  who  sided  vnth  the  con- 
ciliatory prince-bishop,  and  those  who  were  altogether  opposed  to  him, 
whatever  concessions  he  might  make.  Unfortunately,  just  at  this  crisis, 
the  prince-bishop  committed  so  flagrant  a  false  step  as  to  bring  utter  ruin 
upon  himself  and  his  cause.  He  had  the  excessive  imprudence  to  have  a 
young  female  carried  away  ^m  her  parents,  as  he  afterwards  declared, 
to  be  given  to  a  musician,  but,  according  to  Michel  Roset,  for  his  own 
selfish  purposes.  This  scandalous  rape  was  the  last  act  committed  by  the 
Roman  bishops  in  Geneva.  Peter  de  la  Baume  had  no  alternative  left 
but  to  fly  before  the  just  indignation  of  the  citizens,  and  he  withdrew 
under  favour  of  obscurity  to  Saint  Claude,  many  of  his  partisans,  among 
whom  were  Hugues,  with  him. 

The  prince-bishop  was  conquered;  not  so  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  He  ones 
more  attempted  to  subdue  the  recreant  citizens  by  various  means— bj 
Papal  excommunication  and  by  the  force  of  arms.  The  bishop  now  joined 
the  party  of  Savoy,  and  even  Bonivard,  alarmed  at  the  progfress  of  the 
Reformation,  withdrew  from  the  liberals.  A  knighthood,  called  that  of 
^^  La  Cuiller,"  was  also  instituted  for  the  defence  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Pontverre  attempted  to  reduce  the  city  by  treachery,  but  he  foiled  ignobly, 
and  was  himself  slain.  Still,  for  a  long  time,  Geneva  presented  nothing 
but  a  succession  of  disorders  incident  upon  a  state  of  anarchy.  Even  the 
Swiss  cantons  threatened  to  withdraw  their  alliance.  The  emperor  also 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  Pope  against  the  unfortunate  Genevese. 
Severe  penalties  were  enacted  against  the  Huguenots,  and  the  prince- 
bishop  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  crusade.  He  was  abetted  in  this 
by  the  knights  of  "  La  Cuiller,"  and  by  the  soldiery  of  Savoy.  The  rity 
was  about  to  be  taken  by  assault,  when  once  more  an  auxiliary  force  of 
fifteen  thousand  Swiss  came  up  and  saved  the  place. 
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a  tale  of  the  dat. 

Part  the  Twentt-Nihth. 

I. 

TALETE. 

Two  days  after  there  was  a  fdte  given  at  EngheiD,  at  the  princely 
maison  de  plaisance  6f  an  English  earl—- a  stout,  bloated  old  man,  lavish 
as  the  wind,  and  rich  as  a  Russian,  who,  consequently,  had  all  the  most 
seductive  Parisiennes  to  make  love  to  him;  Dalilah  caring  very  little 
who  her  Samson  be,  provided  she  can  cut  off  his  locks  to  her  own 
advantage.  The  fi^te  was  of  unusual  magnificence,  and  the  empress  of 
it  was  "  the  Trefiisis,'*  as  we  call  her,  "  that  poor  fellow  De  Vigne's  wife 
-^41  very  fast  lot,  too,*'  as  men  in  g^eneral  called,  her—*'  ma  Reine,"  as 
the  Earl  of  Morehampton  called  her,  in  that  pleasant  familiarity  which 
the  lady  in  question  ever  readily  admitted  to  those  good  friends  of  hers, 
who  emptied  half  the  Palais  Royal  upon  her  in  bijouterie,  jewellery, 
and  other  innocent  gifts  of  amity — a  familiarity  that  always  stopped 
ju$t  short  of  Sir  Cresswell's  court,  over  the  water.  The  Trefusis 
reigpMd  at  Enghein,  and  remarkably  well  she  looked  in  her  sovereignty, 
her  jewelled  ivory  parasol  handle  for  her  sceptre,  and  her  handsome 
eyes  for  her  droit  de  conquSte.  Only  three  nights  before  she  had  lain 
on  the  dank  grass  in  the  Royal  Forest,  where  the  mad  agony  of  a  man, 
whom  she  had  goaded  and  taunted  to  the  verge  of  the  darkest  and  most 
hrdeous' goilt  that  can  stain  a  human  soul,  had  flung  her  off,  bidding 
her  thank  God,  not  him,  he  had  not  murdered  her  in  that  ghastly 
temptation ;  hurling  her  from  him  in  delirious  violence,  lest  in  another 
moment  of  that  fell  struggle,  crime  should  stain  his  life,  and  his  grip 
should  be  upon  her  throat — her  death  lie  at  his  door — her  blood  be 
red  upon  his  hand  !  Only  three  nights  before !  but  to-day  she  sat  under 
the  limes  at  Enghein,  the  very  memory  of  that  hour  cast  behind  her  for 
evermore,  save  when  she  remembered  how  she  had  taunted,  how  she 
had  jeered,  how  she  had  triumphed  — remembered  in  gloating  glee,  for 
her  victim  could  not  escape  her  snare  !  The  Trefusis  had  rarely  looked 
better — ^never  felt  more  secure  in  her  completed  vengeance  upon  De 
Vigne,  her  omnipotent  sway  over  Morehampton,  and  all  her  lordly 
claque,  than  now.  She  was  beautifully  rouged,  the  carnation  tint  rich 
and  soft,  and  defying  all  detection  ;  her  black  Chantilly  lace  swept 
around  her  superb  form  ;  a  parure  of  amethysts  glittering  in  her  bosom, 
haughtily  defiant,  magnificent,  though  coarse  if  you  will,  as  she  drove 
down  to  the  villa  in  the  Earl's  carriage,  and  reigned  under  the  limes  in 
dominance  and  triumph  that  day,  as  she  had  reigned  since  the  day  she 
had  first  looked  at  her  own  face  in  the  mirror,  and  sworn  by  that  face  to 
rise  and  to  revenge. 

In  brilliant  style  Morehampton  had  prepared  to  receive  her,  for  he 
admired  the  quasi-milliner  of  Frestonhills  more  than  anything  else,  for 
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the  time  being,  to  the  extreme  rage  of  La  Baronne  de  Br^loques,  Made- 
moiselle Celeste  PapilloD  of  the  Fran^ais,  and  many  other  fair  Parisiennes. 
There  was  the  villa  itself,  luxurious  as  Eugene  Sue's ;  and  there  were 
gprounds  with  alcoves,  and  statues,  and  rosieries  k  ravir,  as  Mademoiselle 
Celeste  phrased  it;  there  was  a  *^ pavilion  des  arts,"  where  some  of  the 
best  cantatrici  in  Paris  sang  like  nightingales;  there  was  a  dejeiiner, 
with  the  best  cookery  in  France — who  can  say  more  ? — there  were  wines 
that  would  have  made  Rahab  or  Father  Mathew  swear,  with  Trimalchio, 
"Vita  vinum  est;"  there  were  plenty  of  men,  lions,  litterateurs,  and 
milors  Anglais,  who  were  not  bored  here,  because  they  could  say  and  do 
just  what  they  pleased,  with  no  restraint  upon  them  whatever.  And  there 
were  plenty  of  women  (very  handsome  ones,  too,  for  the  Earl  would 
never  have  wasted  his  invitations  on  plain  faces),  who  smoked,  and  laughed 
at  gp*ivoises  tales,  and  smiled  at  very  prononcee  flattery,  and  drank  the 
Johannisberg  and  the  Steinberg  very  freely  for  such  dainty  lips,  and 
imitated  us  with  their  tranchant  manners,  their  slang,  and  their  lionne- 
ism  in  many  things,  except  their  toilettes,  which  were  exclusively 
feminine  in  their  brilliance  and  voluminous  extent — among  them  the 
Trefusis,  reigning  like  an  empress,  to  the  dire  annoyance  of  most  of  them, 
especially  to  Mademoiselle  Papillon,  who,  being  a  very  dashing  young 
actress,  accustomed  to  look  upon  Morehampton  as  her  own  especial  spoil, 
did  not  relish  being  eclipsed  by  the  Englishwoman's  superb  person  and 
bold  black  eyes. 

The  d^je&ner  was  over,  during  which  the  noble  Earl,  as  his  friends  in 
the  Upper  House  termed  him,  when  they  were  most  politely  damning 
him  and  his  party,  was  exceedingly  devout  to  the  Trefusis,  and  thought 
he  had  never  seen  anything  finer  than  those  admirably-tinted  eyes  and 
beautifully-coloured  cheeks.  He  did  not  care  for  your  nymphs  of 
eighteen,  they  were  generally  too  shy  and  too  thin  for  his  taste ;  he  liked 
bien  conserve,  full  blown,  magnificent  roses,  like  the  ex-milliner,  who 
certainly  made  herself  more  amiable  to  him  than  those  who  have  only 
heard  of  her  in  the  studio  at  St.  Crucis  and  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  can 
well  imagine.  The  dejeuner  was  over,  at  which  the  Trefusis  had  reigned 
with  supreme  contentment,  laughed  very  loudly,  and  drank  champagne 
enough  for  a  young  cornet  just  joined ;  at  which  old  Fantyre  enjoyed 
the  p4tes  de  foie  g^as  and  other  delicacies,  like  an  old  gourmette  as  she 
was,  told  dirty  stories  in  broad  Irish -French,  and  chuckled  in  herself  to 
see  gouty  old  Morehampton  playing  the  gallant ;  and  at  which  Made- 
moiselle Papillon  could  have  fainted  with  spite,  but  not  willing  to  give 
the  detested  Englishwoman  so  enormous  a  triumph,  resisted  her  feelings 
with  noble  heroism. 

The  dejeuner  was  over,  and  the  guests  had  broken  up  into  groups, 
dispersing  themselves  over  the  villa  and  its  grounds.  The  Trefusis  and 
Morehampton  took  themselves  to  the  "  pavilion  des  arts;"  but,  afiter  hear- 
ing one  song  from  the  "  Traviata,"  "  Ma  Reine"  was  bored — she  cared 
nothing  for  music— and  she  threw  herself  down  on  a  seat  under  some 
linden-trees  to  take  ice,  listen  to  his  private  band,  which  was  playing 
close  by,  and  flatter  him  about  his  new  barouche,  which  she  knew  would 
be  ofiered  her  as  soon  as  she  had  praised  it.  It  was  by  such  gifts  as  these 
she  managed  to  eke  out  her  income,  and  live  au  premier  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es.     Morehampton  flung  himself  on  the  grass  at  her  feet,  forgetful 
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of  gout  and  lumbago;  other  men  gathered  round  her;  she  was  '^  a  deuced 
fine  woman,"  they  thought,  but,  "by  George!  they  didn't  envy  De 
Vigne."  The  band  played  valses  and  B^ranger  airs;  the  Earl  was 
diverted  between  admiration  of  the  black  eyes  above  and  rueful  recollec- 
tions of  the  damp  turf  beneath  him ;  Mademoiselle  Papillon  made  despe- 
rate love  to  Leslie  Egerton,  of  the  Queen's  Bays,  but  never  missed  a 
word  or  a  glance  that  went  on  under  the  lime-trees  for  all  that,  with  that 
peculiar  double  set  of  optics  and  oral  nerves  with  which  women  seem 
gifted.  Very  brilliant,  and  pleasant,  and  lively,  and  Watteau-like  it  all 
was  ;  and,  standing  under  an  alcove  at  some  little  distance,  mingling  un- 
noticed with  the  crowd  of  domestics,  stood  Raymond,  alias  Charles 
Trefusis,  come  to  claim  his  wife,  as  he  had  been  bound  by  De  Vigne  to 
do  on  receipt  of  De  Vigne's  reward — none  the  less  weighty  a  one,  you 
may  be  sure,  because  the  man  had  been  given  only  a  promise,  and  not  a 
bond.  De  Vigne's  honour  in  those  matters  was  in  exact  inverse  ratio  to 
the  world's. 

"By  Jove!  sir,"  the  fellow  whispered  to  me — I  had  come  with  him 
to  see  he  kept  good  faith,  and  did  not  give  us  the  slip — "just  look  at  her, 
what  a  dash  she  cuts,  and  what  a  fool  she's  making  of  that  old  lord ! 
That's  Lord  Morehampton,  ain't  it,  sir?  I  think  I  remember  him  dining 
once  with  Lord  Vane  in  Pall- Mall.  He's  a  regular  martyr  to  the  gout. 
I  wonder  he  likes  that  damp  grass.  I  suppose  Lucy's  bewitched  him. 
Isn't  she  a  wonderful  woman,  sir!  Who'd  think,  to  see  her  now,  that 
she  was  ever  the  daughter  of  a  beggar-woman,  and  a  little  milliner- 
girl  at  Frestonhills,  making  bonnets  and  dresses  for  parsons'  wives  I" 

I  looked  at  her  as  he  spoke,  and,  though  it  seemed  wonderful  to  him, 
it  did  not  seem  wonderful  to  me.  Lucy  Davis's  rise  was  such  a  rise  as 
Lucy  Davis  was  certain  to  make,  favoured  by  opportunity  as  she  had 
been — neither  more  nor  less  of  a  rise  than  a  hard-headed,  unscrupulous, 
excessively  handsome  woman,  determiued  to  push  her  way,  and  able  to 
take  the  best  possible  advantage  of  every  turn  of  the  wheel,  was  pretty 
sure  to  effect.  She  could  not  make  herself  a  gentlewoman — she  could  not 
make  herself  a  woman  of  talent  or  of  ton.  That  she  was  not  a  "  lady," 
Sabretasche's  sure  perception  had  told  him  long,  long  ago,  and  his 
daughter's  delicate  taste  had  known  still  more  certainly  later  on :  .she 
was  merely  what  she  had  been  for  the  last  ten  years,  with  the  aid  of 
money,  dress,  and  assurance — a  dashing,  handsome,  skilful  intrigante, 
whose  magnificence  of  form  made  men  forget  or  never  notice  her  short- 
comings in  style,  and  whose  full-blown  beauty  made  them  content  with 
the  paucity  of  ideas  and  the  vulgar  harshness  of  tone  in  the  few  words 
which  ever  passed  the  Trefusis's  lips,  which  were  too  wise  to  essay  often 
tBat  sure  touchstone  of  mind  and  education — conversation. 

Raymond  stood  looking  at  her,  a  cunning,  malicious  gleam  of  satisfac- 
tion in  his  little  light  eyes.  His  wife  had  made  a  better  thing  of  life  than 
he  had  done;  he  detested  her  accordingly ;  he  had  many  old  grudges  to  pay 
off  against  her  for  bitter,  snarling  words,  and  money  flung  to  him,  because 
she  feared  him,  with  a  sneer  and  an  invective  ;  he  hated  her  for  having 
lived  in  clover,  while  he  had  not  even  had  a  taste  of  luxury,  save  the 
luxuries  of  flunkeyism  and  valetdom,  since  they  parted,  and  he  enjoyed 
pulling  her  up  in  the  midst  of  her  glories  with  such  malignant  pleasure 
as  was  natural  to  his  disposition.     She  had  married  him  at  two-and- 
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twenty;  she  bad  made  him  repent  of  it  before  the  honeymoon  was  out; 
she  bad  played  her  cards  since  to  her  own  glorification  and  his  mortifica- 
tion :  there  was  plenty  in  all  that  to  give  him  no  little  enjoyment  in 
throwing  her  back,  with  a  jerk,  in  the  midst  of  her  race.  He  stood  look- 
ing at  her  with  a  peculiar  smile  on  his  lips.  I  dare  say  he  was  thinking 
what  a  fool  be  had  been  to  fall  in  love  with  the  black-eyed  milliner  of 
Frestonhills,  and  what  a  far  greater  fool  still  was  his  lordship  of  More- 
hampton  to  waste  so  much  time  and  so  much  money,  such  wines,  such 
jewellery,  and  such  adoration,  on  this  full-blown  rose,  whom  no  one  ever 
tried  to  gather  but,  somewhere  or  other,  they  scratched  themselves  on 
her  dexterously  moss-hidden  thorns. 

At  last  the  Trefusis,  tired  of  ices,  cancans,  and  Morehampton's  florid 
<;omp1iments,  which  I  should  think  must  have  been  most  profoundly  tire- 
some (though  all  flattery  is  welcome  to  some  women,  as  all  bonbons  to 
<}hildren,  whether  of  sugar  or  chalk,  lemon-juice  or  citric  acid),  rose  to 
^0  into  the  house  and  look  at  some  rare  Du  Berri  vases  that  bad  belonged 
to  Madame  de  Parabere,  and  for  which  the  Earl  had  given  a  fabuloos 
price,  and  as  foolish  a  one  as  our  ancestors  used  to  give  for  tulip-roots. 
The  Trefusis  rose,  Morehampton  sprung  to  his  feet  with  boyish  lightness 
•and  gallant  disregard  of  the  gout,  and  then  her  husband  stepped  forward; 
and  I  doubt  if  Nemesis,  though  she  often  took  a  more  imposing,  ever 
assumed  a  deadlier  guise  than  that  of  the  ci-devant  valet ! 

The  Trefusis  gave  an  irrepressible  start  as  she  saw  him ;  the  colour  left 
her  lips  ;  her  cheeks  it  could  not  leave.  She  began  laughing  and  talking 
to  Morehampton  hurriedly,  nervously,  incoherently,  but  there  was  a  wild, 
lurid  gleam  in  her  eye,  restless  and  savage.  Her  husband  touched  his 
hat  submissively,  but  with  a  queer  smile  still  on  his  face. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  but  may  I  be  allowed  to  relieve  you  of 
the  escort  of  my  wife?" 

Morehampton  twisted  himself  round,  stuck  his  gold  glass  in  his  eye, 
and  stared  with  all  his  might ;  the  men  crowded  closer,  stroking  their 
moustaches  in  curiosity  and  surprise ;  the  English  women,  who  could 
understand  the  speech,  suspended  the  spoonfuls  of  ice  that  were  en  route 
to  their  lips,  and  broke  off  their  conversation  for  a  minute ;  the  Trefuas 
flushed  scarlet  to  her  very  brow,  her  eyes  scintillated  and  glared  like  a 
tigress  just  stung  by  a  shot  that  inflames  all  her  savage  nature  into 
fury — ever  ready  with  a  lie,  she  clung  to  Morehampton's  arm : 

'*  My  dear  lord !  I  know  this  poor  creature  very  well ;  he  is  a  lunatic 
— a  confirmed  lunatic — a  harmless  one  quite ;  but  it  is  one  of  his  haUo- 
cinations  that  every  woman  he  sees  and  admires  is  hb  wife,  who  really^ 
I  believe,  ran  away  from  him,  and  his  brain  was  turned  with  the  shock  of 
her  infidelity.  He  is  harmless,  as  I  say — at  least  I  have  always  hea^ 
so — but  pray  tell  your  servants  to  take  him  away.     It  is  very  horrible  !*' 

It  was  an  admirably-told  falsehood — told,  too,  with  the  most  natural 
ease,  the  most  natural  compassion  imaginable — and  passed  muster  with 
Morehampton,  who  signed  to  two  of  his  lacqueys. 

'^  Seize  that  fellow  and  turn  him  out  of  the  grounds.  How  did  he  get 
in,  Soames?  Go  for  some  gendarmes  if  he  resist  you,"  said  the  Earl, 
aloud ;  then  bent  his  head,  and  added  (sotto  voce),  ^*  How  grieved  I  am, 
dearest,  that  you  should  be  so  absurdly  annoyed.  What  a  shockingly 
stupid  fellow  I     Brain  turned,  you  say — and  for  a  wife  f" 

But  Raymond  signed  off  the  two  footmen,  who  were  circling  gingerly 
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round  him  like  two  dogs  round  a  hedgehog,  not  admiring  their  task, 
having  a  genuine  horror  of  lunacy,  and  being  enervated,  probably,  by  the 
epicureanisms  of  plush-existence. 

"  That  is  a  pretty  story,  my  lord,  only,  unfortunately,  it  isn't  true. 
Ben  travato — but  all  a  humbug !  I  am  as  sane  as  anybody  here ;  much 
too  sane  to  have  my  brain  turned  because  my  wife  ran  away  from  me. 
Most  men  would  thank  their  stars  for  such  a  kind  deliverance !  I  am 
come  to  claim  mine,  though,  for  a  little  business  there  is  to  be  done,  and 
she  is  on  your  arm  now,  my  lord.  She  married  me  nineteen  years  ago, 
and  made  me  repent  of  it  before  a  month  was  out." 

''Dear,  dear!  how  absurd,  and  yet  how  shocking!  Pray  send  him 
away,"  whispered  the  Trefusis,  clinging  to  the  Earl's  arm,  looking,  it 
must  be  confessed,  more  like  a  devil  than  a  divinity,  for  her  lips  were 
"white  and  twitching  savagely,  and  the  spots  of  rouge  glared  scarlet. 

"  Do  you  hear  me,  fellows?  Turn  that  impudent  rascal  out!"  swore 
Morehampton. 

"That  fellow's  wife!  Why,  she's  De  Vigne's  wife.  Everybody 
knows  that!"  muttered  Leslie  Egerton,  sticking  his  glass  in  his  eye. 
**  Saw  him  married  myself,  poor  wretch !" 

'*  Mais  qu'est  ce  que  c'est  done  ?"  asked  Mademoiselle  Papillon,  edg- 
ing herself  in  with  a  dim  delicious  idea  that  it  was  something  detrimental 
to  her  rival. 

"  Kick  him  out  1"  "  Turn  him  out !"  "  An  escaped  lunatic  !"  "  Im- 
pertinent rascal !"  "  Ma  foi !  qu'a  t-il  done !"  *'  Mais  comme  c'est  ex- 
traordinaire !"  "  Dieu  !  qu'est  ce  que  cela  veut  dire  !"  resounded  on  all 
sides  from  Morehampton's  guests  and  the  Trefusis's  adorers. 

"Major  de  Vigne's  wife?"  repeated  Raymond.  "No  she's  not, 
gentlemen;  he  knows  it  now,  too,  and  thanks  Heaven  for  it.  She 
married  me,  as  I  say,  nineteen  years  ago  ;  more  fool  I  to  let  her !  Ten 
years  ago  she  married  Major  de  Vigne.  So  you  see,  ray  lord,  she  is  my 
wife,  not  his,  and  I  believe  what  she  has  done  is  given  a  nasty  coarse 
impolite  term  by  law.  What  I  tell  you  is  quite  true.  Here's  Captain 
Chevasney,  my  lord,  who  will  tell  you  the  same,  and  tell  it  better  than  I. 
Come,  old  girl,  you've  had  a  long  holiday  ;  you  must  come  with  me  and 
work  for  a  little  while  now." 

He  spoke  with  a  diabolical  grin,  and,  thus  appealed  to,  I  went  for- 
ward and  gave  Morehampton  as  succinctly  as  I  could  the  outlines  of 
the  story.  The  Trefusis's  face  grew  grey  as  ashes,  save  where  the 
rouge  remained  in  two  bright  crimson  spots  fixed  and  unchanged,  her 
eyes  glittered  in  tiger-like  fury,  in  cold,  hellish  wrath,  and  her  parasol 
fell  to  the  ground ;  its  ivory  handle  snapped  in  two  as  her  hands  clenched 
upon  it,  only  with  a  violent  effort  restraining  herself  from  flying  at  mine 
or  her  husband's  throat.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the  clever  Greek 
had  her  own  marked  card  turned  against  her ;  her  schemes  of  malice,  of 
Yengeance,  of  ambition,  were  all  swept  away  like  cobwebs,  never  to  be 
gathered  up  again.  De  Vigne  was  free,  and  she  was  caught  in  her  own 
toib! 

She  swung  round,  sweeping  her  black  Chantilly  lace  round  her,  and 
scattering  her  sandaUwood  perfume  on  the  air,  laughing : 

"  And  do  you  believe  this  cock-and-bull  story,  Lord  Morehampton  ?'' 
Her  voice  came  out  in  a  low,  fierce  hiss,  like  a  serpent's,  while  her  large, 
sensual,  ruby  lips  curled  and  quivered  with  impotent  n^.     ^  Do  you 
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believe  this  valet's  tale,  bribed  by  a  man  who  would  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  prove  his  lawful  marriage  false,  and  the  corroborating  story  toM 
80  glibly  by  a  gentleman  who,  though  he  calls  himself  a  man  of  honour, 
would  swear  black  were  white  to  pleasure  his  friend  ?" 

"  Come,  come  there,  my  lady !"  laughed  Raymond.  "  Wait  a  bit. 
Don't  call  us  bad  names.  You  can't  ride  the  high  horse  any  more  like 
that,  and  if  you  don't  take  care  what  you  say  we'll  have  you  up  for  libel ; 
we  will,  I  assure  you.  Come,  you  used  to  be  wide-awake  once,  and  if 
you  don't  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head  it  may  be  the  worse  for  you." 

''  Lord  Morehampton,  will  you  endure  this  ?  I  must  appeal,"  began 
the  Trefusis,  turning  again  to  that  noble  earl,  who,  with  his  double  eye- 
glass in  his  eye,  and  his  under  lip  dropped  in  extreme  astonishment,  was 
too  much  amazed,  and  too  much  annoyed,  at  such  an  unseemly  and  un- 
timely interruption  to  his  morning  fete  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings whatever.  He  was  a  little  shy  of  her,  indeed,  and  kept  edging  back 
slowly  and  surely. .  She  was  trembling  now  from  head  to  foot  with  rage 
at  her  defeat,  terror  for  the  consequences  of  the  esclandre,  mad  wrath  and 
hatred  that  her  victim  had  slipped  from  her  fetters,  and  that  De  Vigne 
was  free. 

Her  husband  interrupted  her  with  a  coarse  laugh,  before  she  could 
finish. 

"  You  appeal  to  your  cavalier  servente,  madame  ?  Oh !  if  my  Lord 
Morehampton  likes  to  keep  you,  I  have  no  objection  ;  it  will  take  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  off  my  hands,  and  I  only  wish  him  joy  of  his  bargain. 
And  next  time,  Lucy,  make  sure  your  chickens  are  hatched  before  yon 
count  them !" 

At  so  summary  a  proposition  from  a  husband,  the  earl  involuntarily 
drew  back,  blank  dismay  visible  on  his  purple  and  supine  features.  The 
offer  alarmed  him !  The  Trefusis  was  a  deuced  handsome  woman,  but 
she  was  a  deuced  expensive  one  too,  thought  he,  and  he  hardly  desired  to 
be  saddled  with  her  pour  toujours.  Added  to  his  other  expenses,  for  a 
permanence,  she  would  go  very  near  to  ruin  him,  not  to  mention  tears, 
reproaches,  and  scenes  from  many  other  quarters ;  and  '^  she  is  a  very 
vixen  of  a  temper  I"  reflected  the  earl,  wisely,  as  he  edged  a  little  farther 
back,  and  left  her  standing  alone — who  is  not  jalone  in  defeat  ? 

The  Trefusis  looked  round  on  everybody  as  they  hung  back  &om  her, 
leaving  a  clear  space  about  her,  with  a  searphing,  defiant  glance,  her 
fierce  black  eyes  seeming  to  smite  and  wither  all  they  lit  on ;  great 
savage  lines  gathered  round  her  mouth  and  down  her  brow,  that  was 
dark  with  mortification  and  impotent  chained-up  fury.  She  glanced 
around,  her  lips  twitching  like  a  snared  animal's,  her  face  ashy  grey, 
save  where  the  crimson  rouge  burned  in  two  oval  patches,  flaring  there 
like  streaks  of  flame,  in  hideous  contrast  to  the  deathly  pallor  of  the  rest 
She  was  defeated,  outdone,  humiliated ;  the  frauds  and  schemes  of  twenty 
years  fruitless  and  unavailing  in  the  end ;  her  victim  free,  her  enemies 
triumphant!  She  glared  upon  us  all  till  the  boldest  women  shrank 
away  terrifled,  and  the  men  shuddered  as  they  thought  what  a  fiend  in- 
carnate this  their  '*  belle  femme"  was !  Then  she  gathered  her  rich  iaoe 
around  her.     To  do  her  justice,  she  was  game  to  the  last ! 

"  Order  my  carriage !" 

She  was  beaten,  but  she  would  not  show  it ;  and  to  her  carriage  she 
swept,  her  massive  Chantilly  gathered  round  her,  her  silks  rustling,  bsr 
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perfume  scenting  the  air,  her  demie  traine  brushing  the  lime-blossoms 
off  the  lawn,  her  step  stately  and  measured,  her  head  defiantly  erect, 
leaving  on  the  gp'ass  behind  her  the  fragile  ivory  handle,  symbol  of  her 
foiled  vengeance  and  her  impotent  wrath — her  dethroned  sovereignty. 
There  was  a  moment's  silence  as  she  swept  across  the  lawn,  her  tall 
chasseur,  in  his  dashing  green  and  gold  uniform,  walking  before  her,  her 
two  footmen  with  their  long  white  wands  behind,  and  at  her  side,  dogging 
her  footsteps,  with  his  sneer  of  retribution  and  his  smile  of  vengeance,  the 
valet  who  had  claimed  her  as  his  wife.  There  was  a  moment's  silence; 
then  the  tongues  were  loosened,  and  her  friends,  and  her  rivals,  and  her 
adorers  spake. 

"Gad!"  quoth  my  Lord  of  Morehampton,  "she  looked  quite  ugly, 
'pon  my  soul  she  did,  with  those  great  rouge  spots  on  her  cheeks.  Curse 
it !  how  deuced  shocking !" 

"Mon  Dieu,  milor,"  sneered  Mademoiselle  Fapillon,  "je  vous  felicite 
sur  votre  nouvelle  amie,  peut-etre  vous  voudriez  avoir  le  plaiser  de  prendre 
la  r61e  du  troisieme  mari !" 

"  Better  go  and  be  Queen  of  the  Greeks — deuced  sharp  woman !"  said 
Lee  Philipps. 

**  Always  said   that   creature  was  the  very  devil.     Plucky  enough, 
though!"   remarked  Leslie  Egerton,  with   his   cigarette   in  his  teeth. 
What  a  jolly  thing  for  De  Vigne !     Prime,  ain't  it  ?" 

The  biter  bit !"  chuckled  old  Fantyre.  "  Well,  she  was  very  useful 
to  me,  but  she  was  always  a  devil,  as  you  say,  Leslie ;  horrid  temper ! 
She  should  have  managed  her  game  better.  I've  no  patience  with  people 
who  don't  make  sure  of  their  cards.  Dear  dear !  who'll  read  me  to  sleep 
of  a  night  ?" 

And  the  others  all  crowded  round  me,  dirty  old  Fantyre  peering  closest 
of  all,  with  her  little  bright,  cunning,  inquisitive  eyes. 

"Come,  tell  us,  Chevasney,  is  it  true?" 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,  what's  the  row  ?" 

So  the  world  talks  of  us,  either  in  our  sorrows  or  our  sins !  They 
were  full  of  curiosity,  annoyance,  amusement — as  it  happened  to  affect 
them  individually ;  none  of  them  stopped  to  regret  the  great  lie,  to 
remember  the  great  wrong,  to  grieve  for  the  debased  human  nature, 
and  the  bitter  satire  on  the  Holy  Bond  of  Marriage,  that  stood  out  in 
such  black  letters  in  the  new  story  which  I  added  to  their  repertoire  of 
8cand41es.  Cancans  amuse  us  ;  we  never  stop  to  recollect  the  guilt,  the 
sorrow,  or  the  lie  that  must  give  them  their  foundation-stone,  their 
colouring,  and  their  flavour.  Mademoiselle  Papillon  was.  nearest  of  all 
to  the  moral  of  the  story,  when  she  shrugged  her  little  plump  shoulders : 

"Mon  Dieu!  Qui  voudrait  se  marier!  Dans  celle  loterie  bizarre 
qui  peut  esp^rer  d'eviter  la  chicane  ?     En  amour  on  est  un  ange — en 

manage  un  d^mon.     Nul  homme  sage  ne  I'essayerait !" 

*  m  *  m  * 

The  summer  sunshine  that  lit  up  the  sparkling  wines,  and  glittering 
toilettes,  and  gorgeous  liveries  of  the  fete  at  Enghein,  shining  on  the 
Trefiisis's  parure  of  amethysts  and  on  the  rich  scarlet  rouge  of  her  cheeks 
—that  flag  of  defiance  that  flaunted  there  in  defeat  as  in  victory!— 
shone  at  the  same  hour  through  the  dark  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  chesnuts 
at  St.  Crucis,  on  the  lilac-boughs  heavy  with  massed  blossom,  on  the 
half-openeoF  rosebuds  clinging  round  the  woodwork  of  the  old  brown 
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walls,  and  on  the  swallow's  nest  nestled  under  the  thatch  of  the  eaves. 
A  warm  amber  light,  the  light  of  the  coming  summer,  lay  on  the  earth, 
and  in  it  the  gnats  were  whirling  at  their  play,  and  the  early  butterflies 
fluttering  their  saffron  wings.  The  afternoon  was  perfectly  stUl,  no  sound 
breaking  in  upon  its  silence  except  now  and  then  the  song  of  a  bird  in 
the  branches,  the  lazy  drone  of  a  bee  among  the  lilacs,  or  the  distant 
chime  of  a  church  clock  afar  off  ringing  the  quarters  slowly  and  sofblj  in 
the  summer  air.  And  out  on  the  dark  oaken  sill  of  the  window,  drooping 
her  head  upon  her  hands,  while  the  light  flickered  down  upon  her  hair 
through  the  network  of  the  leaves,  leant  a  woman,  heedless,  in  the  depth 
of  her  own  thought,  of  the  play  of  the  south  wind  or  the  songs  of  the 
birds,  as  both  made  music  about  her  among  the  chesnut-blossoms  and  the 
lilac-leaves  without.  Alma  had  been  but  a  few  hours  in  England,  and 
had  come  at  once  to  her  old  home,  endeared  to  her  by  a  thousand  asso- 
ciations. She  was  alone,  nothing  near  her  save  the  bee  droning  in  the 
cup  of  the  early  rose,  or  the  yellow  butterfly  that  settled  on  her  hair  un- 
noticed. Her  head  was  bent,  resting  on  her  hand ;  her  face  was  veiy 
pale,  save  when  now  and  then  a  deep  warm  flush  passed  over  it,  suddenly 
to  fade  again  as  quickly ;  her  eyes  were  dark  and  dreamy,  with  a  yearn- 
ing tenderness;  and  on  her  lips  was  a  smile,  mouniful  yet  proud,  as,  half 
unconsciously,  they  uttered  the  words  of  her  thoughts  aloud :  "  I  will 
not  leave  thee,  no,  nor  yet  forsake  thee.  Where  thou  goest  I  will  go; 
thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God !" 

They  were  the  words  of  an  oath — an  oath  to  whose  keeping  she  would 
dedicate  her  life,  even  though,  to  so  keep  it,  that  life  would  be  in  the  world's 
eyes  condemned  and  sacrificed.  She  leant  there,  against  the  dark  wood- 
work, alone,  the  silence  unbroken  that  reigned  about  her,  save  when  the 
wind  swept  through  the  fragrant  branches  above,  or  the  rush  of  a  bird's 
delicate  wings  cleft  the  air.  Suddenly — in  the  stillness,  while  yet  it  was 
so  distant  that  no  other  ear  could  have  heard  it — she  caught  a  footfall 
while  its  sound  was  so  faint  that  it  did  not  break  the  silence,  as  the 
spaniel  catches  the  step  of  his  master  while  yet  afar  off ;  she  lifted  her 
head  with  the  wild,  eager  grace  that  was  natural  to  her  as  is  its  freedom 
to  a  flower,  her  eyes  growing  dark  and  humid  in  their  expectancy  and 
their  great  joy,  her  colour  changing  swiftly  with  the  force  of  a  joy  so 
keen  that  it  trenched  on  anguish,  with  the  hot  vivid  flush  of  a  love  strong 
as  the  life  in  which  it  is  embedded  and  entwined.  Then,  with  a  low, 
glad  cry,  she  sprang,  swift  as  an  antelope,  to  meet  him,  and  to  cling  to 
him  as  she  would  have  clung  to  him  through  evil  and  adversity,  through 
the  scorch  of  shame  and  the  throes  of  death,  through  the  taunts  of  the 
world  and  the  ghastly  terrors  of  the  grave. 

For  Doany  moments  De  Vigne  could  find  no  words  even  to  tell  her  that 
which  she  never  dreamed  of,  that  which  panted  on  his  lips  ;  he  held  her 
in  his  arms,  crushing  her  in  one  long,  close  embrace,  meeting  as  those 
meet  who  would  not  spend  one  hour  of  their  lives  asunder.  For  many 
moments  he  bent  over  her,  speechless,  breathless,  straining  her  madly  to 
him,  spending  on  her  lips  the  passion  that  found  no  fitting  utterance  in 
words ;  then,  stifled  and  hoarse  in  its  very  agony  of  joy,  his  voice  broke 
out: 

"You  will  be  my  wife — this  day — this  hour  I     Alma! — thank  Ood 

with  ma — I  am  free !" 

/        *  *  «  *  * 
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The  day  stole  onward  :  faintly  from  the  far  distance  swung  the  silvery 
sound  of  evening  bells ;  the  low  south  winds  stirred  amongst  the  lilac- 
blossoms,  shaking  their  rich  fragrance  out  upon  the  air ;  the  bees  hummed 
themselves  to  slumber  in  the  hearts  of  folded  roses ;  the  mellow  amber 
light  grew  deeper  and  clearer,  while  the  first  stars  were  coming  out  in  the 
west,  the  day  was  passing  onward,  ere  long  to  fade  into  twilight,  ere  long 
to  sink  into  night.  And  as  the  rays  of  the  western  sun  swept  through 
the  parted  network  of  the  leaves,  and  fell  about  his  feet,  shining  in  the 
eyes  of  the  woman  he  loved,  and  bathing  her  hair  in  light  where  it  swept 
across  his  breast,  De  Vigne  bowed  his  head  in  thanksgiving  too  deep 
for  words  ;  not  alone  for  the  passionate  joy  in  which  his  life  was  steeped 
not  alone  for  his  freedom  from  that  deadly  curse  that  had  been  on  him 
for  so  long — fruits  of  an  early  marriage — but  for  that  hour,  past  yet  still 
so  near ;  so  near  that  still  he  sickened  at  it,  as  men  at  the  memory  of 
some  horrible  death  they  have  but  by  a  hair's-breadth  escaped.  That 
hour  when,  for  the  first  time  in  all  his  wayward,  headlong,  vehement  man- 
hood, he  had  resisted  and  flung  off  from  him  the  temptation  that,  yielded 
to  but  for  one  brief  fleeting  instant,  would,  though  never  tracked  or  known 
by  man,  have  made  him  taste  fire  in  every  kiss  of  the  lips  he  loved,  quail 
before  the  light  of  the  fairest  day  that  dawned,  and  start  in  the  sweat  of 
agony,  and  wake  in  the  terror  of  remembered  guilt  from  his  sweetest  rest, 
bis  most  delicious  sleep  ; — that  hour  in  the  forest  solitude,  when,  goaded, 
taunted,  reviled,  maddened,  he  had  been  face  to  face  with  what  he 
loathed,  parted  by  her  from  what  he  loved,  he  had  had  strength  to  fling 
her  from  him,  .untouched,  unharmed,  unchastised — that  hour  which  had 
been  the  crowning  temptation  of  Granville  De  Vigne's  life.  He  had  had 
strength  to  cast  it  behind  him  with  a  firm  hand,  and  had  had  strength 
to  flee  from  it— Jearing  himself,  as  the  wisest  and  holiest  amongst  us 
need  do  in  those  dark  hours  that  come  to  all  when  there  is  but  a  plank 
between  us  and  the  fathomless  abyss  of  some  great  guilt. 

And  while  the  starlit  night  of  the  early  summer  stole  onwards  towards 
the  earth,  De  Vigne  bowed  his  head  over  the  woman  who  had  cleaved 
to  him  through  all,  and  would  so  have  cleaved  howsoever  his  life  had 
turned,  whose  arms  were  close  about  him,  and  whose  warm  lips  were  on 
his;  and  while  a  deep  and  delicious  joy  steeped  his  present  and  his  future 
in  its  own  golden  and  voluptuous  delight,  he  looked  backward  for  one 
instant  to  his  Fast,  and  thanked  God. 


II. 

ADIEU  AU  LBCTEUrI 

The  history  is  told !  It  is  one  simple  enough  and  common  enough  in 
this  world,  and  merely  traces  out  the  evil  that  accrued  to  two  men  in  the 
same  station  of  life  and  in  similar  circumstances,  although  of  widely  dif- 
ferent temperaments,  from  an  error  of  judgment — the  most  fatal  error 
that  man  can  make — an  Early  Marriage.  Both  my  friends  took  advan- 
tage of  this  liberty,  you  see,  to  tie  themselves  again !  I  don^t  say  in 
that  respect,  '^  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,"  ami  lecteur,  if  you  be  similarly 
ntuatedy  but  rather,  if  you  are  free — keep  so !  A  wise  man,  th^y  say, 
knows  when  he  is  well  off ! 
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In  the  Times  the  other  day,  I  read  among'  the  deaths,  ^*  At  Paris,  in 
her  ninety-seventh  year,  Sarah,  Viscountess  Fantyre."  Gone  at  last,  poor 
old  woman,  under  the  sod,  where  shrewdness  and  trickery  and  rouge  and 
trump  cards  are  of  no  avail  to  her,  though  she  held  by  them  to  the  last. 
She  died  as  she  had  lived,  I  hear,  sitting  at  her  whist-table,  be-wigged 
and  be-rouged,  gathering  her  dirty,  costly  lace  about  her,  quoting  George 
Selwyn,  dealing  herself  two  honours  and  six  trumps,  picking  up  the 
guineas  with  a  cunning  twinkle  of  her  monkeyish  eyes,  when  Dea& 
tapped  her  on  the  brain,  and  old  Fantyre  was  carried  on  the  scene  in  an 
apoplectic  fit ;  while  her  partner,  the  Comte  de  Beaujeu,  murmured  over 
his  tabatiere,  ''  Feste  !  Death  is  homdly  ill  bred  ;  he  should  have  letns 
played  the  conqueror  !'* 

What  memoirs  the  old  woman  might  have  left  us— dirty  ones,  sans 
doute,  but  what  memoirs  of  intrigues,  plots,  scandals,  schemes — what  rich 
glimpses  behind  the  cards,  what  amusing  peeps  beneath  the  purple  I  A 
g^eat  many  people,  though,  are  glad,  I  dare  say,  that  the  Fantyre  ex- 
periences are  not  down  in  black  and  white,  and  no  publisher,  perhaps, 
would  have  been  courageous  enough  to  risk  their  issue.  They  would 
have  blackened  plenty  of  fair  reputations  had  their  gunpowder  burst; 
they  would  have  offended  a  world  which  loves  to  prate  of  its  moraifl, 
cackle  of  its  purity,  and  double-lock  its  chamber-doors ;  they  would  have 
given  us  keys  to  many  skeleton  cupboards,  which  we  should  have  opened 
to  turn  away  from  more  heart-sick  than  before ! 

Her  prot^g^e,  the  Trefusis,  has  in  no  wise  gone  off  the  scene,  nor  did 
she  consent  to  drop  down  into  a  valet's  wife.  Her  expos^e  at  Morehamp- 
ton's  villa  had  been  the  most  bitter  thing  life  could  have  brought  her,  for 
she  had  read  enough  of  Rochefoucauld  to  think  with  him,  <'  le  ridieole 
d^shonore  plus  que  le  d^shonneur."  She  sought  the  friendly  shadow  of 
Notre-Dame  de  Lorette.  Fearing  her  husband  no  longer,  she  bribed  him 
no  more  ;  and  if  you  like  to  see  her  any  day,  walk  down  the  Rue  Br^da, 
or  look  out  in  the  Pre  Catalan  for  a  carriage  with  lapis- lazuli  liveries; 
dashing  as  the  Montespan's,  and  you  will  have  painted  to  you  in  a 
moment  the  full-blown  magnificence  (now  certainly  coarse,  and  I  due 
say  only  got  up  at  infinite  trouble  from  Blanc  de  Perle  and  Bulli's  best 
rouge)  of  the  quasi-milliner  of  Frestonhills.  She  has  at  present,  en  proie, 
a  Russian  prince,  and  thrives,  k  ravir,  upon  roubles.  Her  imperial 
sables  are  the  envy  of  the  Quartier;  and  as  women  who  range  under  the 
Piratical  Flag  don't  trouble  their  heads  with  a  Future,  the  Trefusis  does 
not  stop  to  think  that  she  may  end  in  le  Maison  Dieu,  with  a  bowl  of 
soupe  maigre,  when  her  beauty  shall  utterly  have  lost  all  that  superb  and 
sensual  bloom  that  lured  De  Vigne  in  his  hot  youth  to  such  deadly  cost 

*'  A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that's  marred." 

The  stag  with  the  grip  of  the  stag-hound  ever  at  his  throat;  the 
antelope  with  the  fangs  of  the  tigress  ever  tearing  his  reeking  flanks ;  the 
racer  yoked  in  the  heavy  galling  shafts  that  he  must  drag  behind  him 
over  stony  roads  till  he  faints  and  dies,  still  with  his  burden  harnessed  on 
him  ;  these  unions  were  not  worse  than  many  of  those  marriages  that 
are  the  bitter  fruit  of  no  sin,  no  fault,  no  error,  but  merely  of  a  mistake  I 
^those  marriages  that  are  a  bondage  more  cruel,  more  eternal,  more 
unpitied  than  the  captivity  of  Israel  in  Egypt ! 

'*  A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that's  marred."     One  wrote  that 
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who  was  more  deeply  skilled  in  the  intricacies  of  the  human  heart,  who 
saw  more  profoundly  into  the  manifold  varieties,  the  wayward  and  con- 
flicting instincts  of  human  life,  than  any  by  whom  the  world  has  since 
let  itself  be  led  and  moulded.  "  Marred  ?"  How  can  the  man  fail  to 
be  so  who  chooses  his  yoke-fellow  for  life  in  all  the  blind  haste,  the  crude 
taste  of  his  earlier  years,  when  taste  in  all  things  alters  so  utterly  from 
youth  to  manhood?  In  what  the  youth  of  five-and-twenty  thinks  so  wise, 
fair,  excellent,  half  a  score  or  a  score  years  later  on  he  sees  but  little 
beauty.  In  study,  sport,  literature,  his  preference  changes  much  in  the 
interval  that  parts  his  early  from  his  matured  years  ;  I  have  heard  young 
fellows  in  their  college  terms  utterly  recant  in  June  all  they  swore  by 
religiously  in  January,  equally  earnest  and  sincere,  moreover,  in  their  re- 
cantation and  their  adoration  !  Taste,  bias,  opinion,  judgment,  all  alter 
as  their  judgment  widens,  their  taste  ripens,  and  their  sight  grows  keener 
from  longer  mixing  amidst  the  world,  and  longer  studying  its  varied 
views.  God  help,  then,  the  man  who  has  taken  to  his  heart  and  into  his 
life  a  wife  who,  fair  in  his  eyes  in  all  the  glamour  of  love,  all  the  '*  pur- 
pureal  light  of  youth,"  is  as  insufficient  to  him  in  his  maturer  years  as  are 
the  weaker  thoughts,  the  cruder  studies,  the  unformed  judgment,  the 
boyish  revelries  of  his  youth.  The  thoughts  might  be  well  in  their  way, 
the  studies  beneficial,  the  judgment  generous  and  just,  the  revels  harm- 
less, but  he  has  outgrown  them — gone  beyond  them — left  them  far  behind 
him  ;  and  he  can  no  more  return  to  them  and  find  them  sufficient  for  him 
than  he  can  return  to  the  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  of  his  first  school-days. 
So  the  wife,  too,  may  be  good  in  her  way  :  he  may  strive  to  be  faithful  to 
her  and  to  cleave  to  her  as  he  has  sworn  to  do ;  he  may  seek  with  all  hia 
might  to  come  to  her  side,  to  bring  back  the  old  feeling,  to  join  the 
broken  chain,  to  find  her  all  he  needs  and  all  he  used  to  think  her ;  he 
may  strive  with  all  his  might  to  do  this,  but  it  is  Sysiphus-Iabour ;  she 
does  not  satisfy  his  manhood,  the  scales  have  fallen  from  his  eyes,  he 
loves  her  no  longer!  It  is  not  his  fault;  she  belongs  to  the  things  of 
his  youth  that  pleased  a  crude  taste,  an  immature  judgment ;  he  sees 
her  now  cts  she  is,  and  she  is  far  below  him,  far  behind  him ;  if  he  pro- 
gress he  must  go  on  alone,  if  he  fall  back  to  her  level  his  mind  dete- 
riorates with  every  day  that  dawns !  Would  he  bring  to  the  Commons 
no  arguments  riper  than  the  crude  debates  that  were  his  glory  at  the 
Union;  would  he  condemn  himself  in  science  never  to  discard  the 
unsound  theories  that  were  the  delight  of  his  early  speculations  ;  would 
he  deny  himself  the  right  to  fling  aside  the  moonshine  philosophies,  the 
cobweb  metaphysics  that  he  wove  in  his  youth,  and  forbid  himself  title 
to  advance  beyond  them?  Surely  not !  Yet  he  would  chain  himself 
through  his  lifelong  to  a  yoke-fellow  as  unfit  and  insufficient  to  his  older 
years  as  ever  the  theories  and  thoughts  of  his  youth  can  be  ;  as  fatal  to 
his  peace  while  he  is  bound  to  her,  as  they,  could  he  be  bound  to  them, 
would  be  fatal  to  the  mind  they  dwarfed,  to  the  brain  they  crammed  into 
a  prison-cell ! 

In  youth  Rosaline  seems  very  fair, 
iNone  else  being  bv. 

Herself  poised  with  herself  in  either  eye. 

A  young  man  meets  a  young  girl  in  society,  or  at  the  sea-side,  or  on 
the  deck  of  a  Rhine  steamer ;  she  has  nice  msh  colouring,  bright  blue 
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ey«f,  or  black  ones,  as  the  case  may  be,  Tery  nice  ankks,  and  a  charmiiif 
Yoice.  She  is  a  pretty  girl  to  everybody ;  to  him,  thrown  across  her  by 
chance,  she  is  beautifal— divine !  He  thinks,  over  his  pipe,  that  she  is 
just  his  ideal  of  (Enone,  or  Gretchen,  or  airy  fairy  Lilian,  if  he  be  of  a 
poetic  turn,  and  rank  with  Grerman  idealism;  or  meditates  that  she's  **a 
dipper  of  a  'girl,  and,  by  Jupiter !  what  lovely  scarlet  lips,  and  what  a 
pretty  foot  !*'  if  of  a  material  disposition.  He  falls  in  love  with  her,  as 
the  phrase  goes ;  he  flirts  with  her  at  water- parties,  and  pays  her  a  fsw 
morning  calls ;  he  sees  her  trifling  with  a  bit  of  fancy-work,  and  heais 
her  pretty  voice  say  a  few  things  about  the  weather.  A  few  oeoillades,  a 
few  waltzes,  a  few  t^tes-^t^tes;  when  looking  at  the  rosebud  lips  hs 
never  criticises  what  they  utter,  and  he  proposes — he  is  accepted;  they  are 
both  dreadfull}*  in  love,  of  course,  and — ^raarry.  It  is  a  pretty  dream  for 
a  few  months;  an  easy  yoke,  perhaps,  for  a  few  years;  then  gradually  the 
illusions  drop  one  by  one,  as  the  leaves  drop  from  a  shaken  rose,  loth,  yet 
forced  to  fall.  He  finds  her  mind  narrowed,  bigoted,  ill-stored,  with  no 
single  thought  in  it  akin  to  his  own.  What  could  he  learn  of  it  in  thoss 
fow  morning  calls,  those  few  ball-room  t6tes-a-tStes,  when  the  glamoor 
was  on  him,  and  he  would  have  cared  nothing  though  she  could  not  hafe 
spelled  his  name?  Or — he  finds  her  a  bad  temper  (when  does  temper 
ever  show  in  society,  and  how  could  he  see  her  without  society's  con* 
trolling  eye  upon  her  p),  snarling  at  her  servants,  her  dogs,  the  soup,  tin 
east  winds;  meeting  him  with  petulant  acerbity,  revenging  on  him  her 
milliner's  neglect,  her  maid's  stupidity,  her  migraine,  or  her  torn  MechKa. 
Or — he  finds  her  a  heartless  coquette,  cheapening  his  honour,  holding  fail 
name  as  carelessly  as  a  child  holds  a  mirror,  forgetting,  like  the  child, 
that  a  breath  on  it  is  a  stain ;  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  his  remonstrance; 
flinging  at  him,  with  a  sneer,  some  died-out  folly — *^  before  JTknew  you, 
sir !" — that  she  has  ferreted  out ;  goading  him  to  words  that  he  knowi^ 
for  his  own  dignity,  were  best  unsaid,  then  turning  to  hysteria  and  ss 
posent  en  martyre.  Or — and  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  worst  case  for  both—* 
the  wife  is  a  good  wife,  as  many  (ladies  say  most)  vrives  are;  he  knows 
it,  he  feels  it,  he  honours  her  for  it,  but — she  is  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  him.  He  comes  home  worn-out  with  the  day's  labour,  but  soccessM 
from  it ;  he  sits  down  to  a  t6te-^t6te  dinner ;  he  tells  her  of  the  hstd* 
won  election,  the  hot-worded  debate  in  the  House,  the  issue  of  a  great 
law  case  that  he  has  brought  off  victorious,  of  his  conquest  over  dealb 
by  the  bedside  of  a  sinking  patient,  of  the  compliment  to  his  corps  from 
the  commander-in-chief,  of  the  one  thing  that  is  the  essence  of  his  lift 
and  the  end  of  his  ambition;  she  listens  with  a  vague,  amiable,  absent 
smile,  but  her  heart  is  not  with  him,  nor  her  ear.  "  Yes,  dear— indeed— 
how  very  nice !  But  cook  has  ruined  that  splendid  haunch.  Do  look! 
it  is  really  burnt  to  a  cinder !"  She  never  gives  him  any  more  than 
that!  She  cannot  help  it;  she  is  a  good,  patient,  domestic,  quiet 
woman,  who  would  not  do  wrong  for  the  world,  but  her  sphere  is  the 
nursery,  her  thoughts  centre  on  the  misdemeanours  of  her  household,  her 
mission  is  emphatically  to  "  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small-beer."  The 
perpetual  drop,  drop,  of  her  small  worries,  her  puerile  pleasures,  is  like 
the  ceaseless  dropping  of  water  on  his  brain ;  try  how  he  might, 
he  could  never  waken  this  woman's  mind  to  one  pulse  in  unison  with 
his  in  the  closest  relationship  of  human  life;   she  is  less  capable  of 
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understanding  him  in  his  defeats,  his  Tictories^  his  struggles,  than  the 
seoselesa  writing-paper,  which,  though  it  cannot  respond  to  them,  at 
least  lets  him  score  his  thoughts  on  its  blank  pages,  and  will  bear  them 
uoobliterated  !  Yet  this  disunion  in  union  is  common  enough  in  this 
world  :  when  a  man  marries  early  it  is  too  generally  certain. 

A  man  eariy  married,  moreover,  is  prematurely  aged.  While  he  is 
yet  young  his  wife  is  old  ;  while  he  is  in  the  fullest  vigour  of  his  man- 
hood, she  is  grey,  and  faded,  and  ageing ;  youth  has  long  gone  from  her, 
while  in  him  it  is  still  fresh ;  and  while  away  from  her  he  is  young,  by  her 
side  he  feels  old.  Married — in  youth  he  takes  upon  himself  burdens  that 
should  never  weigh  save  upon  middle  age ;  in  middle  age  he  plays  the 
put  that  should  be  reserved  for  age  alone.  I  read  the  other  day  in  an 
essay  a  remark  of  the  writer's  relative  to  the  marriage  of  Milverton,  in 
the  last  series  of  Friends  in  Council,  with  a  girl  of  twenty-two,  in  which 
he  said  that  he  could  well  conceive  what  a  delight  it  mignt  be  to  a  man 
at  or  past  middle  age,  who  had  believed  his  youth  lost  for  ever,  to  have 
it  restored  to  him  in  a  love  which  gives  him  the  rich  and  subtle  glad- 
ness that  brings  back  the  '*  greenness  to  the  grass,  and  the  glory  to  the 
flower."  It  is  true;  and  it  is  this  later  love  which  can  satisfy  him  and 
not  fade  and  disappoint  him ;  since  it  is  in  later  years  alone  that  his  own 
character  will  have  become  no  longer  mutable,  his  own  tastes  have  ripened, 
and  his  own  judgment  grown  secure.  Yet  to  the  man  who  has  married 
early  this  resurrection  of  his  youth  can  never  come,  or,  if  it  come,  can  only 
come  in  bitterness,  like  the  bitterness  of  the  prisoner  who  catches  one 
glimpse  of  the  fair  laughing  earth  lying  beyond  in  the  sunlight,  and 
knows  that  the  bars  of  his  cell  are  fixed,  and  that  on  his  limbs  are  the 
weight  of  irons. 

And,  to  take  it  in  a  more  practical  sense,  scarcely  the  less  inevitably  from 
every  point  is  '*  a  young  man  married  a  man  that's  marred."  If  to  men 
of  fortune,  like  Sabretasche  and  De  Vigne,  with  every  opiate  of  pleasure 
and  excitement  to  drown  the  gall  and  fret  of  uncongenial  or  unhappy 
union,  early  marriage  blots  and  mars  life  as  it  does,  how  much  more  bitter 
still  to  those  who  are  poor  and  struggling  men,  with  the  burden  of  work, 
hardly  done  and  scantily  paid,  upon  their  shoulders,  is  its  fatal  error!  A 
young  man  starts  in  life  with  no  capital,  but  a  good  education  and  a  pro* 
fession,  that,  like  all  professions,  cannot  be  lucrative  to  him  tUl  time  has 
mellowed  his  reputation,  and  experience  made  him,  more  or  less,  a  name 
in  it.  It  bring^s  him  quite  enough  for  his  gargon  wants  ;  he  lives  com- 
fortably enough  in  his  chambers  or  his  lodgings,  with  no  weightier  daily 
outlay  than  his  Cavendish  and  his  chop ;  study  comes  easy  to  him,  with 
a  brain  that  has  no  care  gnawing  on  it;  society  is  cheap,  for  his  chums 
come  contentedly  for  a  pipe,  and  some  punch,  or  some  beer,  and  think 
none  the  worse  of  him  because  he  does  not  give  them  turtle  and  Vin 
Mosseux.  He  can  live  for  little  if  he  like;  if  he  want  change  and  travel, 
he  can  take  his  knapsack  and  a  walking  tour  ;  nobody  is  dependent  on 
him ;  if  he  be  straitened  by  poverty,  the  strain  is  on  him  alone  ;  he  is  not 
tortured  by  the  cry  of  those  who  look  to  him  for  daily  bread,  the  world 
is  before  him,  to  choose  at  least  where  he  will  work  in  it ;  in  a  word,  he 
is  free  !  But,  if  he  marries,  his  up-hill  career  is  fettered  by  a  clog  that 
draws  him  backward  every  step  he  sets  ;  his  profession  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  expenses  that  crowd  in  on  him;  if  he  keep  manfully  and 
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honestly  out  of  debt,  ecoDomy  and  privation  eat  his  very  life  away,  as, 
say  what  romancists  may,  they  ever  must ;  if  he  live  beyond  his  income, 
as  too  many  professional  men  are  almost  driven  to  do  in  our  day,  there 
is  a  pressure  on  him  like  the  weights  they  laid  upon  offenders  in  the  old 
Newgate  press-yards.  He  toils,  he  struggles,  he  works,  as  bnua- 
workers  must,  feverishly  and  at  express  speed  to  keep  in  the  van  at  all ; 
he  is  old,  while  by  right  of  years  he  should  yet  be  young,  in  the  con- 
stant harassing  rack  and  strain  to  *'  keep  up  appearances,"  and  seem 
well  off  while  every  shilling  is  of  consequence ;  he  writes  for  his  bread 
with  the  bray  of  brawling  children  above  his  head ;  he  g^s  to  his  office 
turning  over  and  over  in  wretched  arithmetic  the  sums  he  owes  to  the 
baker  and  the  butcher ;  he  smiles  courteously  upon  his  patients  or  his 
clients  with  the  iron  in  his  soul  and  county-court  summonses  hanging 
over  his  head.  He  goes  back  from  his  rounds  or  his  office,  or  comes  out 
of  his  study  after  a  long  day,  jaded,  fagged,  worn  out;  comes,  not  to 
quiet,  to  peace,  to  solitude,  with  an  Havaunah  and  a  book,  to  anything 
that  would  soothe  the  fagged  nerves  and  ease  the  strain  for  an  hour  at 
least,  but  only  for  some  miserable  petty  worry,  some  fresh  small  care;  to 
hear  his  wife  going  into  mortal  agonies  because  her  youngest  son  has  the 
measles,  or  bear  the  leer  of  the  servants  when  they  say  '^  the  tax-gatherei^s 
called  again,  and,  please,  must  he  go  away  ?" 

Corregio  literally  dying  in  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  of  ihe 
weary  weight,  the  torturing  rack  of  home-cares,  his  family  and  his 
poverty  dragging  him  downward  and  clogging  his  genius  as  the  drench- 
ing rains  upon  its  wings  clog  the  flight  of  a  bird,  is  but  sample  of  the 
death-in-life,  the  age-in-youth,  the  self-begotten  curse,  the  self-elected 
doom,  that  almost  inevitably  dog  the  steps  of  a  man  who  has  married 
early,  be  his  station  what  it  may,  be  his  choice  what  it  will. 

This  Spring  of  Love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 
Which  shows  now  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 
And  by-and-by  a  cloud  takes  all  away ! 

Such  is  love,  rarely  anything  better,  scarcely  ever  anything  more 
durable.  Such  are  all  early  loves,  invariably,  inevitably.  God  hel^ 
then,  though  we  may  count  them  by  the  myriad,  those  who  in  and  for 
that  one  brief  '^  April  day,"  which,  warm  and  shadowless  at  morning;, 
sees  the  frost  down  long  before  night,  pay  rashly  as  Esau  paid  in  the 
moment  of  eager  delight,  when  no  price  was  counted,  and  no  value  asked; 
pay,  with  headstrong  thoughtlessness,  in  madman's  haste,  the  one  price- 
less birthright  upon  earth — Freedom ! 

'^  A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that's  marred !" 
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'REVELATIONS  OF  THE  GUILLOTINE  * 

The  era  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Louis  XV.  was  that  of  minorities;  the 
system  extended  itself  to  the  very  foot  of  the  social  ladder,  and  to  the 
royal  minorities  succeeded  that  of  the  royal  executioners.  Charles 
Sanson  was  dead,  and  his  widow,  the  most  remarkable  woman  of  the 
family — Martha  Dubut — obtained  the  father's  appointment  for  his  eldest 
son,  Charles  Jean  Baptiste  Sanson,  at  that  time  only  seven  years  of  age. 
Jean  Baptiste,  worthy  son  of  an  indomitable  mother,  took  to  his  profession, 
when  age  had  rendered  him  competent  to  its  duties,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  was  equally  free  from  the  feverish  excitement  of  his  grandfather  and 
the  gloomy  melancholy  of  his  father.  So  great  was  the  influence  of 
Martha  Dubut,  "  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  of  the  scaffold,"  that  she  also 
obtained  the  appointment  of  provost  of  the  king's  hotel  for  her  second 
son,  Gabriel,  but  the  execution  of  Damiens  so  sickened  this  youth  with 
the  duties  that  he  at  once  gave  up  his  charge. 

Jean  Baptiste,  of  a  less  sensitive  nature,  on  the  contrary,  took  a  pride 
in  his  profession,  and  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  sanguinary 
appanage,  which  he  looked  upon  as  hereditary.  Unluckily,  he  was  not 
of  a  literary  turn — possibly  the  two  avocations  do  not  tally,  for  Henry 
Sanson  manifestly  had  his  business  in  horror — and  he  has  left  few  notices 
of  the  terrible  dramas  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  fact  is,  that  these 
appear,  from  the  brevity  of  such  as  do  exist,  to  have  made  no  deep  im- 
pression upon  his  cynical  disposition.  Among  the  most  remarkable  were 
one  Ruxton,  broken  on  the  wheel  for  having  assassinated  Andrieu,  a 
barrister-at-law ;  and  Montgeol,  a  civil  engineer,  who  had  murdered 
Lescombat,  an  architect,  prompted  thereunto  by  Marie  Taperet,  the  wife 
of  the  latter.  The  indifference  and  egotism  of  this  corrupt  woman  at  his 
trial  so  irritated  her  quondam  lover,  that  he  was  induced  to  tax  her  openly 
with  having  instigated  him  to  commit  the  crime.  Marie  Taperet,  young 
and  beautiful,  and  whose  coquetry  equalled  her  viciousness,  reckoned 
upon  her  charms  and  dress  to  fascinate  the  magistrates  and  win  them 
over  in  her  favour,  but  in  this  she  was  disappointed ;  she  was  condemned 
to  be  hung,  and  only  obtained  delay  by  declaring  herself  enceinte  by  the 
unfortunate  man  whom  she  had  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Marie  Taperet's 
history  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Madame  Ticquet ;  like  it,  it 
has  been  made  the  groundwork  of  both  novels  and  dramas,  but  it  has  no 
redeeming  points  like  the  ill-assorted  marriage,  and  ardent  and  passionate, 
albeit  criminal,  love  of  Madame  Ticquet.    Among  the  other  more  or  less 

*  M^molres  des  Sansons,  etc.  Tome  Troisi^me.  Paris:  Dupray  de  la 
Maherie. 
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distinguished  personages  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  Jean  Baptiste  was  a 
magistrate  of  the  name  of  Dufrancey,  who  was  nearly  sacrificing  the  life 
of  one  Roy,  a  merchant/ hy{false  testimony.  A  slight  incident  at  the 
trial  betrayed  the  plot. 

Roy,  overwhelmed  by  the  horrible  charges  brought  agsdnsft  him  by  one 
of  the  witnesses,  exclaimed : 

'^  Miserable  man,  what  have  I  done  to  you  that  you  should  have  me 
broken  on  the  wheel  ?     I  do  not  know  you,  or  have  you  ever  seen  me !" 

*'  How  !"  exclaimed  the  witness,  "  broken  on  the  wheel  ?  I  did  not 
mean  it  to  go  as  far  as  that." 

These  words  were  a  beam  of  light.  A  new  turn  was  given  to  the  exa- 
mination, and  the  whole  plot  was  discovered. 

Jean  Baptiste  was  struck  down  by  palsy  in  January,  1754.  We  ha?e 
seen  how  he  attempted  to  re- vindicate  his  rights  in  the  instance  of  Lally 
ToUendal ;  in  fact,  he  may  be  almost  said  to  have  loved  his  profession. 
Another  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  out  of  ten  children,  he  got  all 
that  were  boys — seven  in  number — appointments  as  executioners  at 
Reims,  Orleans,  Meaux,  Etampes,  Soissons,  Montpellier,  and  elsewhere. 
When  these  members  of  a  family  of  decapitators  were  assembled  at  the 
patriarchal  board,  the  aged  Martha  Dubut  at  the  head,  her  son  paralysed 
and  statue-like  at  the  side,  and  the  mother  at  the  foot,  they  were 
designated  as  Monsieur  de  Reims,  Monsieur  de  Soissons,  &c.— *a  custom 
which  is  still  upheld  in  the  profession. 

The  eldest,  Charles  Henry  Sanson,  was  by  birthright  Monsieur  de 
Paris,  and  he  was  a  handsome  and  even  gentlemanly  person.  Being 
obliged  by  law  to  wear  a  green  coat,  he  actually  brought  the  colour  into 
fashion,  and  he  even  attempted  to  raise  the  question,  as  a  descendant  of 
the  De  Lougvals,  if  the  office  of  executioner  derogated  from  his  rights 
of  nobility  !  His  handsome  person  and  love  of  dress  entailed  many  ad- 
ventures, some  of  which,  as  his  acquaintance  with  Jeanne  Vaubemier, 
afterwards  Countess  of  Barry,  had  no  untoward  results,  which  was  not 
always  the  case  with  others.  Being  out  hunting  one  day,  a  lady  of  title 
inquiring  as  to  who  he  was,  and  receiving  for  answer  that  he  was  a 
"  parliamentary  officer,"  she  invited  him  to  her  house.  But  discoveiiog 
afterwards  the  real  profession  of  our  gay  Lothario,  she  was  so  profoundly 
irritated  that  she  commenced  an  action  against  him,  insisting  that  he 
should  ask  pardon  publicly  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  further,  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  wear  a  distinctive  badge.  Charles  Henry  defended 
himself  so  effectually,  however  (the  very  speeches  made  on  botn  sides  are 
placed  on  record  in  this  strange  history),  that  nothing  came  of  this  per- 
secution of  an  indignant  lady. 

The  acquaintanceship  with  Jeanne  Vaubernier,  afterwards  Countess  of 
Barry,  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  attendance  at  the  house  of  Jean 
Baptiste  of  the  Abb6  Gomart,  chaplain  to  the  condemned,  and  who  may 
be  supposed  to  have  frequented  the  society  of  the  Sansona  from  theff 
duties  bringing  them  so  closely  and  so  intimately  together.  The  disputed 
paternity  of  Jeanne  Vaubemier  is  attributed  by  the  Sansons  to  a  youth- 
ful error  on  the  part  of  the  abb^,  who  seems  in  other  respects  to  have  been 
a  pious  man,  and  an  able  and  conscientious  minister  of  religion.  It  was 
from  hearing  the  worthy  abbe  talk  of  the  beauty  and  the  frailty  of  his 
niece,  as  he  called  her,  and  the  latter  of  which,  while  he  extolled  the 
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charms  oF  the  girl,  he  never  ceased  to  deplore  at  the  tahle  of  the  Sansons, 
that  first  induced  the  ardent  young  Charles  Henry  to  seek  her,  with  the 
view  primarily,  we  are  told,  of  bringing  her  back  to  a  sense  of  rectitude. 
Whereupon  Jeanne  most  justly  retorted : 

"  Quel  nigaud  que  ce  gar9on  la  !*' 

Henry  Sanson  passes  lightly  and  delicately  over  these  pages  in  the 
history  of  his  grandfather,  which  others  have  availed  themselves  of  to 
present  in  a  very  different  light ;  the  one  party  as  a  hideous  and  repul- 
sive relationship  with  a  common  executioner,  the  other  as  a  mysterious 
and  fatal  connexion  replete  with  strange  prophecies  of  the  future.  Read 
in  any  light,  it  remains  not  the  less  a  strange  incident  that  one  of  the 
favourites  of  this  frail  but  beautiful  and  fascinating  creature,  should  have 
been  the  very  man  who,  in  after  years,  was  called  upon  to  carty  out  the 
last  penalty  of  the  law — or  rather  of  public  reprobation — upon  her  own 
person. 

Charles  Henry  Sanson  became,  indeed,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer, 
the  minister  of  popular  reprisals,  tl>e  incarnation  of  the  thoughts  of 
Marat  and  Robespierre,  and  the  liquidation  of  the  revenge  accumulated 
for  ages  against  the  abuses  of  the  monarchy,  and  he  seemed  at  that 
exceptional  epoch  to  have  become  the  alpha  and  omega  of  politics.  It 
is,  indeed,  impossible  to  find  in  any  other  country,  or  under  any  other 
legislation  of  the  past,  a  more  perfect  or  a  more  exagg^ated  personifi- 
cation of  the  public  executioner.  Royalty,  the  "Gironde,"  and  the 
**  Mountain,'*  each  in  its  turn  passed  under  his  hands  ;  each  successive 
crisis  ended  at  the  same  point — the  scaffold;  as  if  the  fatal  triangle  of  iron 
moved  by  his  homicidal  hands-^-an  invention  that  seemed  as  if  it  had 
sprung  forth  from  the  necessities  and  inspiration  of  the  time — was  the 
only  possible  solution  to  all  the  various  social  and  political  questions  that 
were  discussed  with  so  much  violence  in  those  days. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  had  been  sparing  in 
blood.  The  condemned  were  simply  malefactors  of  the  most  common 
and  vulgar  class,  such  as  always  present  themselves  amidst  a  vast  and 
more  or  less  disorganised  population.  Henry  Sanson  remarks,  however, 
upon  more  than  one  occasion,  that  it  was  strange  to  say  the  parliament, 
whom  these  miserable  victims  appealed  to  for  mercy,  that  invariably  aggra- 
vated their  sentence  of  death  into  that  of  being  broken  upon  the  wheel. 
Happily,  we  have  now  come  to  the  time  when  the  last  of  such  execrably 
barbarous  scenes  was  attempted  to  be  enacted,  and  that,  too,  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  very  seat  and  stronghold  of  royalty. 

"  Our  modem  laws,"  writes  Henry  Sanson,  "  attaching  more  import- 
ance to  human  dignity,  have  abolished  corporeal  punishments.  The 
pillory  and  the  brand  have  disappeared  one  after  the  other  ;  I  have  seen 
them  both  erased  from  my  fatal  duties.  The  act  of  mutilation  that  pre- 
ceded the  execution  of  parricides  has  fallen  into  disuse,  as  a  refinement  ol 
einelty  unworthy  of  a  civilised  society.  The  cremation  of  bodies  and 
the  dispersion  of  l^ir  ashes  to  the  winds,  would  only  be  looked  upon  in 
the  present  day  as  an  odious  phantasmagoria  calculated  to  hurt  public 
faeiing  and  to  degrade  justice.  The  scaffold  and  the  privation  of  life  in 
the  name  of  the  law  alone  remain ;  and  an  internal  voice  proclaims  to 
the  old  descendant  of  a  long  generation  of  executioners,  that  these  last 
fetiches  of  barbarity  will  not  fail  to  be  carried  away  by  the  breath  of 
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progress,  and  that  legislation,  reireshed  at  the  eternal  sources  of  religion, 
will  at  length  recognise  the  inviolability  of  human  life,  the  work  of  God, 
who  alone  has  the  right  to  destroy  it.'' 

The  events  of  a  period  marked  by  an  effusion  of  blood  greater  than  is 
known  to  the  annals  of  any  other  epoch,  or  any  other  race  of  people, 
were  preceded  by  an  incident  of  a  more  personal  character,  and  which 
displays  an  amount  of  cynicism  that  is  so  peculiarly  national,  and  was 
so  characteristic  of  the  times  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  it  over  in 
silence. 

Desrues,  a  grocer's  apprentice  in  Chartres,  born  in  1744,  came  to 
Paris  to  seek  his  fortune,  like  many  others,  and  was  received  in  the  shop 
of  the  sister-in-law  of  his  quondam  master.  A  frail,  impotent  creature, 
of,  according  to  Cailleau,  even  an  indistinct  sex,  this  otherwise  repulsive 
youth  managed  by  his  assiduities,  civilities,  and  assumed  piety,  so  far  to 
ingratiate  himself  in  the  favour  of  his  mistress,  as  to  be  admitted  in 
1770 — that  is  to  say,  at  about  twenty-six  years  of  age — as  a  partner  in 
the  business.  Two  years  after  this  he  married  Marie  Nicolais,  daughter 
of  a  sub-officer  of  artillery,  whose  mother  had  since  united  herself  to  a 
cobbler ;  Marie  Nicolais  was  neither  comely  nor  wealthy,  nor  even  gifted 
with  much  intelligence,  but  she  had  an  inheritance  in  prospective.  This 
inheritance  was  a  kind  of  feudal  half-ruinous  keep,  with  an  estate  at- 
tached, at  Caudeville,  near  Auxerre,  and  at  that  time  held  by  one 
Despleignes  du  Plessis.  In  default  of  direct  issue,  the  lordship  of  Caude- 
ville fell,  one-third  to  the  Nicolais  family,  another  third  to  a  Sieur  Lau- 
rent, and  the  last  third  to  a  Marie  Courtonne,  a  cousin-german.  No 
sooner  was  Desrues  wedded,  than  he  set  to  work  to  appropriate  to  himself 
the  lion's  share  of  the  property  in  perspective.  As  to  the  old  cobbler 
and  his  wife,  they  were  ouly  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  succession,  the 
trouble  of  vindicating  their  right  to  which  appeared  to  them  an  unending 
mystery.  They  sold  their  claim  at  once  for  40/.  down,  and  an  annuity 
of  oO/.  Laurent  was  satisfied  with  the  promise  of  the  plate  and  fur- 
niture. Marie  Courtonne  alone  held  out,  and  would  not  come  to  terms. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  misanthropic  tenant  of  the  ruinous  castle  was  found 
one  day  dead  in  his  arm-chair.  He  had  been  shot  through  the  window 
with  a  fowling-piece  loaded  with  small  shot,  but  whether  the  crime  had 
been  committed  by  some  discontented  farmer,  desperate  poacher,  or 
others  anxious  to  inherit  the  estate,  was  never  discovered.  The  murder 
had  manifestly  not  been  committed  for  purposes  of  robbery^  as  none  was 
attempted,  and  more  was  never  known. 

The  peculiar  ambition  of  Desrues  was,  as  with  many  others  who  have 
been  ill-favoured  by  nature,  not  only  to  gain  wealth,  but  also  to  stand 
high  in  the  world,  to  move  in  good  society,  and  be  what  is  termed  a 
person  of  distinction.  In  1773  he  sold  his  grocery,  and  removed  to  what 
his  Parisian  biographer  calls  <<  a  vast  apartment"  in  the  Rue  des  Deux- 
Boules-Sainte-Opportune.  His  conversation  turned  incessantly  upon  his 
Chateau  de  Caudeville,  and  his  forests,  meadows,  and  ponds;  and  he 
called  himself  Desrues  de  Bury,  and  his  wife  De  Nicolai,  dropping  the 
final  **  s."  As  no  actual  moneys  had  come  in  as  yet  from  these  territorial 
seignoralities,  he  had  recourse  to  loans  and  to  usury  to  keep  up  Iu8 
establishment,  and  he  would  even  borrow  (always  upon  the  faith  of  the 
8ud  seignoralities)  to  lend — not  always  with  the  most  suooessfblresoUe. 
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It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  an  acquaintanceship  with  the 
procureur  Joly  brought  Desrues  into  contact  with  a  M.  de  Saint  Faust 
de  la  Motte,  who,  with  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter,  inhabited  the  domain 
of  Buisson-Souef,  near  Villeneuve  le  Roi,  and  who,  being  anxious  to  forward 
their  son's  prospects  in  life,  were  seeking  a  purchaser  for  their  domain,  in 
order  that  they  might  reside  in  Paris.  Desrues  at  once  presented  himself  as 
the  purchaser  of  the  estate ;  but  as  the  epoch  of  this  liquidation  of  the 
Caudeville  succession  was  still  in  abeyance,  he  submitted  terms — a  small 
sum  down,  a  larger  sum  on  signing  the  contract,  a  third  sum  three 
months  afterwards,  and  two  other  equal  payments  annually,  making  a 
total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  francs.  Desrues  had  not,  pro- 
bably, one  hundred  and  thirty  pence  at  his  banker's ;  but  what  did  that 
matter  to  a  man  of  his  speculative  genius.  "  Who  obtains  credit  owes 
nothing,"  was  his  axiom,  and  he  quietly  awaited  the  chapter  of  events  to 
extricate  himself  from  difficulties  as  they  arose.  The  property  of  Buisson- 
Souef  was  an  inheritance  of  Madame  de  la  Motte's,  nee  Perier;  and  M. 
de  la  Motte,  who  was  attached  to  the  court,  but  in  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, had  condescended  to  wed  a  mere  bourgeoise  for  the  sake  of  the 
succession.  It  was  to  Madame  de  la  Motte,  then,  that  the  most  assiduous 
approaches  were  made  by  Desrues  and  his  wife,  and  they  induced  her  to 
sign  a  contract  privately,  upon  condition  of  her  receiving  a  personal 
present  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  francs,  as  pin-money,  and  for  which 
Desrues  gave  his  acceptance  at  three  months.  The  dates  of  payment  were 
left  in  this  contract  to  be  filled  up  afterwards.  The  three  months  elapsed, 
and  the  first  little  bill  fell  due,  and  was  dishonoured ;  but  M.  and  Madame 
Desrues  de  Bury  played  their  part  so  well,  dwelt  with  so  much  emphasis 
upon  the  delays  met  with  in  arranging  the  liquidation  of  the  Caudeville 
succession,  exchanged  visits  at  Buisson-Souef,  and  so  feted  M.  and  Madame 
de  la  Motte  in  Paris  in  their  turn,  that  they  were  completely  thrown  off 
their  guard. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  go  on  for  ever.  Even  the  La  Mottes 
became  impatient,  and  in  December,  1776,  Madame  la  Motte  was  induced 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  come  and  pass  a  few  weeks  at  the  residence  of 
the  Desrues  de  Bury,  at  that  time  in  the  Rue  Beaubourg,  in  order  that 
some  final  settlement  might  be  arrived  at.  Desrues  began  by  excitnig 
distrust  on  the  part  of  Madame  de  la  Motte  towards  her  quondam  friend 
the  procureur  Joly,  and  he  gradually  obtained  so  much  influence  over  her 
as  to  induce  her  to  remove  her  son — at  that  time  a  youth  of  fifteen,  at 
college — to  a  pensionnat  of  his  own  selection,  in  a  street  significantly 
designated  as  that  of  I'Homme  Arme. 

Matters  went  on  thus  till  the  25th  of  January,  1777,  upon  which  day 
Madame  de  la  Motte  was  taken  ill,  with  nausea,  sickness,  and  severe 
pains  in  the  head.  The  illness  continued  for  some  days,  and  Desrues 
persuaded  her  not  to  call  in  a  medical  man  ;  as  a  grocer,  he  was,  he  said, 
an  expert  in  drugs,  and  he  undertook  to  cure,  what  he  termed,  an  evanes- 
cent indisposition.  Desrues  accordingly  manufactured  the  **  tisanes," 
which  he  administered  with  his  own  hands,  and  on  the  30th  of  January 
Madame  de  la  Motte  had  a  second  crisis,  more  violent  than  the  first.  To 
the  inquiries  of  her  son  and  attendants,  however,  Desrues  persevered  in 
replying  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  getting  better.  The  next  day  he 
managed  dexterously  to  get  everybody  out  of  the  house.  The  son  he  sent 
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off  vrith  an  attendant  into  the  country,  &nd  he  told  his  wifa  to  remain  in 
toim.  Madame  de  la  Motte  intended,  be  said,  to  go  to  Versaillei  d» 
next  day  for  change  of  air,  and  she  must  ba  left  quiet  to  gain  strength 
for  removal. 

Having  thus  disembaiTassed  himself  of  importunate  witnosses,  he  sent 
for  a  stout  Auvergnat,  whom  he  conducted  into  tbe  kitchen,  where  he 
helped  him  to  lift  up  and  place  a  large  heavy  box  on  his  shonlders.  Not 
&r  from  bis  own  door  he  met  Madame  Desrues,  and  he  aaked  her  to  go 
to  a  friend's  house^ — a  M.  Monchy — and  request  permission  to  leave  1^ 
box  there  till  the  next  day.  As  they  were  returning,  Madame  DesroH 
inqaired  bow  Madame  de  U  Motte  was.  "  So  well,"  replied  the  husbaDd, 
jauntily,  "  that  she  went  off  to  Versailles  this  very  morning." 

Desmes  ^bs  on  foot  betimes  tbe  next  morning.  Ha  directed  his  ttepi 
towards  the  more  crowded  and  business  quarter  of  the  city,  and  onlj 
stopped  at  a  house  called  the  "  Plat  d'Etain,"  in  ftvnt  of  which  jangled 
an  inscription,  with  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  cellar  there  to 
let.  Presenting  himself  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  he  said  that  hit 
name  was  Dn  Coudray,  that  he  lived  io  an  hotel  of  the  Rue  Montmarti^ 
and  that  he  wished  to  rent  the  cellar  in  order  to  place  there  some  ^laniili 
wine,  which  he  expected  that  very  day,  and  for  which  he  had  no  aceon- 
modation  in  bis  own  house.  Madame  Masson,  the  landlady,  could  not, 
however,  cede  the  cellar  till  the  day  following.  On  that  day  tbe  assumed 
Du  Coudray  went  to  the  Port  Saint  Nicolas,  where  he  purchased  a  qusrta 
of  cider,  and  had  it  put  into  a  cart.  He  then  accompanied  die  driver  to 
his  fiiend's,  M.  Monchy,  where  he  had  the  box  brought  down  and  placed 
in  the  cart  with  the  barrel,  and,  thus  loaded,  he  w«nt  on  to  the  Pitt 
d'Etain.  Unfortunately,  on  entering  the  Rue  de  la  Morteilerie,  in  whidi 
that  house  fss  situated,  he  met  with  a  creditor,  who,  with  the  cnriosi^ 
of  a  man  who  has  been  long  deceived,  persisted  in  watching  whither  m 
slippery  customer  was  bound  with  his  load  of  merchandise. 

Arrived  at  the  Plat  d'Etain,  Desruea  du  Coudray  engaged  an  Auveignit 
to  assist  in  lowering  the  said  merchandise  into  the  cellar ;  the  bairel  wM 
easily  managed,  but  tbe  box  wa^  found  to  be  very  heavy.  The  men  went 
however,  so  liberally  paid  that  they  contented  theraselyes  with  merely  ob- 
serviflg  the  feet  When  they  were  gone,  Desrues  shut  himself  up  in  tk 
cellar  with  a  bundle  of  straw,  some  deal  boards,  nails,  hammer,  and  gunlrt, 
all  of  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  remuned  at  woik 
there  for  three  hours. 

Tbe  same  evening  young  De  la  Motto  called  in  the  Rue  Beaubom^  to 
see  his  mother.  He  was  mueh  surprised  when  he  learnt  that,  ill  a*  At 
,  was,  she  had  gone  off  to  Versailles.  Desrues  persuaded  him  to  stay,  say- 
ing that  if  he  did  so,  he  would  go  with  him  next  dny  to  Versailles  also. 
The  ensuing  morning,  however,  be  pretended  sudden  and  impcatsai 
business,  and  the  departure  was  thus  deferred  vmder  one  pretext  ni 
another  until  the  lOth  of  Februarj-.  In  the  mean  time,  five  days'  d»- 
tention  in  the  house  of  tbe  Rue  Beaubourg  had  wrought  a  wondnM 
;e  in  tbe  young  man's  health.  He  had  become  pale,  sickly,  and  wm 
i  upon  by  a  low  fever;  he  was,  indeed,  so  weak  as  KUcely  to  is 
^take  even  moderate  exercise.     Desrues  comforted  him  and  niMi 

Versailles,  Dearues  took  a  room  in  the  Rue  de  rOrangm 
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giying  his  name  as  Beaupre,  and  saying  that  he  had  come  to  place  his 
nephew  in  the  war-office,  but  that  the  latter  had  been  taken  ill  .on  the 
road,  and  required  some  rest.  He  was^  indeed,  apprehensive  of  small-pox, 
but  as  he  was  a  medical  man,  he  would  himself  watch  over  his  ease  until 
he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  presented  at  the  office.  To  the  young 
man  himself  he  apologised  for  his  mother  not  seeing  him  ;  she  was,  he 
declared,  so  busily  engaged  in  obtaining  him  a  situation  under  govern- 
ment. The  people  of  the  house  were  much  touched  with  the  affection 
manifested  by  the  pretended  uncle  i<x  his  nephew,  and  they  proffered 
whatever  assistance  might  be  wanted  to  bring  about  the  youth's  con- 
valescence. Great  was  their  surprise,  however,  at  being  suddenly  sum- 
moned up-stairs  the  very  next  day;  the  young  man  was  in  agony — 
moribund,  in  fact.  The  uncle,  in  despair,  claimed  the  attendance  of  a 
priest,  but  before  he  could  come,  the  young  De  la  Motte  was  no  more  ! 

The  day  after  this  untoward  event,  Desrues  made  a  declaration  of  the 
decease  of  Louis  Antoine,  son  of  Jacques  Beanpr6  de  Commercy,  aged 
twenty-two ;  and  the  same  day  he  attended  his  funeral,  accompanied  only 
by  the  host  of  the  Rue  de  TOrangerie.  This  accomplished,  he  made  a 
bundle  of  the  young  man's  effects,  and  excusing  himself  to  his  host  upon 
the  plea  that  he  was  anxious  to  break  the  sad  intelligence  to  the  parents 
of  the  youth,  he  hurried  off  to  Paris,  making  his  appearance  in  the  Rue 
Beauboui^  with  the  radiant  countenance  of  a  merchant  who  has  just  done 
%  capital  stroke  of  business. 

The  deposit  in  the  cellar  of  the  Plat  d'Etain  appears,  however,  to  have 
given  him  some  anxiety.  He  went  thither  the  very  next  day.  Madame 
Masson  said  all  was  right,  but  the  porter  of  the  house  had  remarked  that 
whenever  his  dog  passed  the  cellar  door,  he  scratched  and  barked  fero- 
ciously. Desrues  du  Coudray  laughed  at  the  statement,  but  was  not 
really  pleased  with  it.  On  quitting  the  house,  he  went  to  the  Place  de 
Greve,  where  he  hired  a  workman  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  cellar.  When  this 
man  was  conducted  to  the  spot,  there  were  three  instead  of  two  objects. 
There  was  a  barrel,  a  box,  and  something  else,  carefully  wrapped  in  straw, 
said  to  be  Spanish  wine,  and  which  was  to  be  buried,  because  Spanish 
wine  improved  rapidly  in  quality  when  under  ground.  The  man  set  to 
work,  and  Desrues  sat  by,  cheering  him  in  his  labour  with  jokes  %uited 
to  his  comprehension.  When  the  hole  was  dug,  he  gave  a  hand  in  lower- 
ing-the  wine  tenderly  into  its  place ;  and  when  this  was  done,  he  assisted 
in  covering  it  over,  stamping  down  the  ground  with  comical  gesturesi 
The  reader  will  at  once  comprehend  that  it  was  upon  the  body  of  the 
unfortimate  Madame  de  la  Motte  that  this  wretch  was  thus  indulging  his 
indecent  buffoonery. 

But  Desrues  was  as  yet  only  half  way  through  his  self-imposed  and 
cynical  tasL  He  had  still  to  obtain  possession  of  the  property.  To 
bring  this  about,  he  began  by  asserting  that  Madame  de  la  Motte  had 
made  the  excuse  of  going  to  Versailles  an  occasion  for  running  away  with 
a  lover,  after  he  had  deposited  in  her  hands  the  purchase- moneys.  He 
|m)duced  at  the  same  time  the  contract,  drawn  up  under  the  promise  of 
&  bribe,  which  he  had  never  made  good.  This  contract,  however,  was 
itself  dependent  i^n  a  power  of  attorney  given  by  M.  de  la  Motte  to  hia 
wife,  and  that  power  was  in  the  hands  of  M.  Joly.  Desrues  applied  to 
the  *<  procureur"  for  this  document,  but  the  latter,  suspecting  that  all 
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wag  not  right,  refused  to  deliver  it  up,  and  asked  where  Madame  de  la 
Motte  was.  He  also  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  M.  de  la  Motte,  express- 
ing his  apprehensions  of  foul  play.  Desrues  had  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
He  must  find  Madame  de  la  Motte.  So  away  he  started  for  Lyons.  Thb 
was  on  the  5th  of  March.  He  arrived  there  on  the  7th.  Those  were  not 
railway  times.  The  next  day  a  tall  lady,  elegantly  dressed,  but  in 
mourning,  and  her  face  covered  with  a  black  veil,  presented  herself  in  the 
study  of  the  notary  Baron.  She  stated  that  she  was  Madame  de  la  Motte, 
describing  her  place  of  residence,  and  she  requested  that  an  act  should  be 
drawn  up  in  her  name  and  signed  by  herself  and  the  notary,  requiring 
the  procureur  Joly  to  give  up  a  certain  power  of  attorney  held  by  him  to 
a  certain  M.  Desrues  de  Bury.  The  notary  apologised  that  he  had  not 
the  honour  of  knowing  Madame  de  la  Motte,  and  that  before  he  drew  up 
such  a  deed  she  must  return,  accompanied  by  two  persons  domiciled  in 
Lyons,  who  could  be  witnesses  to  her  identity.  Thus  discomfited,  the 
lady  withdrew,  but  only  to  try  another  notary,  M.  Pourra.  The  gentle- 
man being  out  for  the  moment,  the  lady  was  received  by  his  wife,  who 
examined  the  strange  visitor  with  feminine  curiosity,  and  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  her  examination.  M.  Pourra,  less  cautious, 
however,  than  M.  Baron,  drew  up  the  desired  document. 

It  was  at  once  sent  off  to  Paris,  where  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
head  of  the  police,  who  had  already  ordered  a  domiciliary  visit  to  be 
e£fected  in  the  Rue  Beaubourg.  Hence,  also,  the  moment  that  Desrues 
returned  from  Lyons  he  was  arrested.  This  was  on  the  13th  of  March. 
His  wife  was  committed  to  prison  shortly  afterwards.  At  the  domiciliary 
vbit,  Madame  de  la  Motte's  watch  was  found,  and  the  police  no  longer 
doubted  but  that  they  were  upon  the  traces  of  a  great  crime.  The  facts 
of  the  case  soon  spread  abroad,  and  became  the  talk  of  all  Paris.  The 
strange  proceedings  connected  with  the  cellar  at  the  Pot  d'Etain  oozed 
out,  and  information  was  given  to  the  police.  A  search  was  made,  and 
the  tx>dy  of  Madame  de  la  Motte  was  exhumed.  Convinced  of  a  first 
murder,  the  police  made  active  researches  at  Versailles  after  a  second, 
and  despite  the  falsification  of  names  and  dates,  a  clue  was  sooq  obtained 
that  led  to  the  exhumation  of  the  body  of  the  unfortonate  young  De  la 
Mott^.  Needless  to  say,  that  Desrues  himself  had  personified  Madame 
de  la  Motte  at  Lyons. 

This  wretvhed  criminal  was  tried  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  sentenced 
ou  t)ie  30th.  On  the  6lh  of  May  he  underwent  the  preliminary  qoes- 
tioii,  and  although  so  miserable  a  specimen  of  humanity,  he  withstood 
the  torturt"  with  remarkable  fortitude,  persisting  to  the  last  in  hia  inoo- 
ceuet\  \Vh«n  nnuoved  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  and  fixed  to  the  cross  of 
St.  Audn>w«  he  turned  as  yellow  as  an  orange,  vet  iiis  firmness  did  not 
fi>r*ake  him.  He  lv»ked  "round  at  the  crowd,  and  nodded  to  sevenl 
i>»rM^u«  whckm  he  n^cognised.  When  fastened  to  the  wheel,  he  simply 
looked  at  th«  assistant  who  held  the  bar  of  iron,  and  said,  <*  Act  qaickiy.' 
The  asaUtant  struck  him  on  the  amis,  then  on  ihe  legs,  and  then  on  die 
Uii|srh» ;  h<»  $hri^«d  loudly  at  each  bio v«  hot  when  he  received  the  last 
on  hi*  oh«at»  hW  e\^«  nraiained  open«  and  he  no  longer  moved.  His 
body  wa»  afWrwarvk  borate  and  hu  ashes  were  thnwa  to  the  winds. 
l>wip|i»i>  piNrtthtd  as  he  had  lived,  a  nwist  detestable  hypocrite  to  the  last, 
t^a¥»nwuy  no^  only  to  lie  to  mw^  hot  to  decetve  God»  to  whom  Jw 
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appealed  in  vain.  The  peculiar  mental  manifestations  of  the  individual 
appear  to  have  been  immense  confidence  in  himself,  without  the  least 
control  of  moral  or  religious  feeling,  and  a  contempt  for  his  fellow- 
creatures,  sharpened  by  the  fact  of  his  being  the  despised  of  all. 

The  *'  affaire  du  collier,"  as  it  is  called — the  story  of  the  diamond  neck- 
lace— in  which  poor  Marie  Antoinette  was  most  innocently  yet  fatally 
involved,  is  told  by  Henry  Sanson  precisely  in  the  sense  now  generally 
accepted  even  by  such  little  scrupulous  historical  romancers  as  Alexandre 
Dumas.  It  was  a  vile  plot  of  Madame  de  la  Motto's  (not  the  victim  of 
Desrues  de.Bury,  but  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  Henry  II.,  by  Nicole 
de  Savigny,  and  so  reduced  in  early  youth  as  to  have  had  once  to  beg 
her  bread),  abetted  by  the  inordinate  vanity  and  ambition  of  the  Prince 
Cardinal  of  Rohan.  This  precious  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
France  was  a  perfect  feminine  fury.  Short  in  stature,  she  was  well  set, 
rather  plump  than  thin,  and  of  great  vigour  of  body.  Her  features  were 
good  but  irregular,  and  the  expression  when  at  rest  pleasing,  varied 
greatly  when  in  action.  She  had  beautiful  hair,  a  good  complexion,  and 
small  and  neat  hands  and  feet.  When  her  sentence  was  read  to  her,  she 
appeared  maddened  with  rage,  and  bit  her  lips  till  the  blood  flowed  from 
them.  At  last,  she  threw  herself  back  with  such  force  that  had  she  not 
been  luckily  caught  in  the  arms  of  an  attendant,  she  must  have  seriously 
injured  herself.  She  then  rolled  herself  on  the  ground  as  if  in  frightful 
convulsions,  howling  all  the  time  like  a  wild  beast.  It  required  five  men 
to  hold  her  to  prevent  her  inflicting  an  injury  upon  herself. 

After  ten  minutes  spent  in  these  fearful  struggles,  she  was  removed  to 
the  great  court  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  where  a  scaflbld  had  been 
erected.  It  was  at  that  time  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  there  were 
few  persons  present ;  when  she  had  been  laid  upon  the  platform  the 
fastigation  was  proceeded  with,  and  as  long  as  it  lasted  her  yells  were 
furious  and  agonising.  Her  imprecations  were  especially  addressed  to 
Cardinal  Rohan,  whom  she  accused  of  her  misfortune,  and  of  whom  she 
spoke  in  the  most  insulting  terms.  She  was  also  heard  to  say,  *'  It  is 
my  fault  if  I  am  subjected  to  this  ignominious  treatment ;  I  had  only 
to  speak  the  word,  and  I  should  have  been  hung." 

She  was  scourged  twelve  times.  When  she  was  raised  from  thfe  in- 
fliction of  this  degrading  punishment,  the  tears  started  from  her  eyelids 
as  if  projected  by  some  peculiar  muscular  contraction  excited  by  her 
nervous  condition,  and  instead  of  falling  down  her  cheeks  they  actually 
darted  forwards.  Till  that  moment,  and  during  all  her  agony,  her 
sufferings  had  been  unrelieved  by  tears. 

Her  dress  had  been  torn  and  disordered  in  the  prolonged  struggle  of 
the  few  previous  moments,  and  Charles  Henry  Sanson  took  advantage  of 
the  circumstance,  and  of  a  kind  of  momentary  stupor  that  had  succeeded 
upon  the  fustigation,  to  stamp  the  hot  iron  of  the  brand  upon  one  of  her 
shoulders.  This  roused  her  again  with  a  vengeance.  She  threw  her- 
self, with  the  cry  of  a  hyaena,  upon  one  of  the  assistants,  and  bit  him 
lill  a  piece  of  flesh  remained  in  her  teeth.  So  fierce  were  her  struggles, 
and  so  exhaustive  the  opposition  she  presented,  that  the  brand  could 
never  be  efiectually  applied  to  the  other  shoulder. 

The  demands  of  justice  being,  however,  satisfied,  Madame  de  la  Motta 
was  transferred  in  a  hackney-carriage  to  the  Salp^triere,  bat  when  she 
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was  being  removed  she  attempted  to  throw  herself  beneath  the  wheeb, 
and  even  when  in  prison  she  tried  to  suffocate  herself  by  forcing  the 
sheets  of  her  bed  down  her  throat. 

She  only  remained,  however,  ten  months  in  confinement.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  M.  de  la  Motte  was  enabled  to  bribe  certain  partaes  with  the 
money  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  necklace,  and  with  which  he  had 
started  for  London,  leaving  his  wife  to  be  publicly  fustigated  and  branded 
for  obtaining  possession  of  the  same,  and  for  implicating  an  kmoeent 
queen  in  the  swindling  transaction.  Certain  it  is  tiiat  a  soldier  acting  as 
sentinel  below  her  window  was  induced  to  pass  over  to  her  a  fight-blue 
coat,  with  black  waistcoat  and  trousers,  round  hat,  cane,  and  gloves,  so 
that  she  was  enabled  to  issue  forth  from  her  prison  in  the  complete  di^* 
guise  of  a  fashionable  of  the  day.  It  is  related  that  the  Sister  of  Chirify 
who  facilitated  her  escape,  said  to  her,  as  she  went  forth,  *^  Adieu, 
madame;  prenez  garde  de  vous  faire  remarquer  f^  which  may  be  under- 
stood either  in  the  sense  of  take  care  you  are  not  noticed^  or  take  care 
you  are  not  branded  again.  Madame  de  la  Motte  died  in  London  on  the 
23rd  of  August,  1791,  some  say  of  a  bilious  fever,  others,  that  she  was 
killed  by  throwing  herself  out  of  her  window  in  a  fit  of  passion. 

The  last  time  that  a  criminal  was  sentenced  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel 
was  at  Versailles,  in  1788.  The  final  extinction  of  so  barbarous  a  prac- 
tice was  a  first  good  act  of  the  then  prevalent  tendency  to  refomia,  which, 
unfortunately,  when  allowed  to  run  into  revolutionary  riot,  accomplished, 
by  means  of  an  instrument  not  at  that  time  perfected,  more  murders  than 
have  ever  stained  the  soil  of  any  other  country.  This  was  kow  it  hap- 
pened : 

There  was  at  Versailles  a  farrier,  Mathurin  Louschart  by  name,  who 
carried  on  his  business  in  the  Rue  de  Montreuil,  assisted  by  an  only  son. 
Master  Mathurin,  as  he  was  called,  was  a  fine  man,  o^ herculean  strength, 
although  long  past  his  prime,  and  he  was  especially  and  deeply  imbued 
with  reverence  for  the  existing  order  of  things.  Royalty,  and  all  thai 
appertained  to  it,  was  with  him  sacred ;  the  more  so  as  he  was  in  recep* 
tion  of  a  handsome  income  as  farrier  to  the  court.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  a  corporation,  and  upheld  all  the  prejudices,  antipathies,  and  katanedi 
of  such  old-established  institutions.  His  son,  on  the  contrary,  a  hand- 
some young  man,  although  obliged  by  an  imperious  fiather  to  follow  a 
coarse  but  lucrative  employment,  had  been  educated  at  college,  where  he 
had  become  a  convert  to  the  new  ideas  of  the  day.  Although,  in  reality^ 
deeply  attached,  this  unfortunate  difference  of  opinion  sowed  the  seeds  o£ 
discord  between  father  and  son  ;  and  this  difference  appears  to  have  been 
further  increased  by  the  machinations  of  a  woman — ^Elizabetii  Verdier — 
who,  with  her  daughter  Helene,  inhabited  a  portion  of  the  house  evtr 
since  the  decease  of  Madame  Louschart.  Brought  up  with  this  youag 
girl,  Jean  Louis  Louschart  had  long  been  attached  to  her  with  aa  affto<' 
tion  of  no  merely  evanescent  character.  The  mother,  a  vmn,  instable^ 
and  ambitious  wonum,  sought,  it  woifid  appear,  for  a  better  settlement 
for  her  daughter,  and  fixed  her  hopes,  with  that  view,  upon  the  master  of 
the  establishment.  It  is  hence  probable  that  she  afeo  eontribuled  in  nt 
small  degree,  having  such  objects  in  view,  to  foment,  instead  of  allaying 
the  little  social  and  political  divergences  of  opinion  that  broke  out  betiwe^ 
&ther  and  son. 
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Certain  it  is,  that,  notwitlistaDdiDg  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  youth 
to  keep  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  his  obdurate  parent,  and  to  uphold 
his  suit  with  t^e  companion  of  his  childhood,  the  pretty  Helene,  at  tibe 
same  time,  he  was  one  day  ignominiously  expelled  from  his  father's  home 
—-it  is  said  for  having  incontinently  broached  some  of  his  philosophical 
ideas  concerning  that  political  liberty  and  equality  whidi  has  been  so  long 
the  ignis  fatuus  of  France.  Jean  Louis  Louschart,  rudely  expelled  from 
the  parental  roof,  was  received  in  the  house  of  Lecointre,  a  linendraper, 
and  who  afterwards  attained  no  small  notoriety  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution.  As  to  Master  Mathurin,  no  sooner  was  the  son  ejected 
than  he  publicly  announced,,  to  die  astonishment  of  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, who  were  well  aware  of  the  long- existing  attachment  of  Jean  ' 
Louis  and  Helene  Verdier,  that  he  was  going  to  marry  the  latter  young 
person  himself. 

The  feelings  of  the  youth,  under  the  circumstances,  may  be  more 
readily  unagined  than  described.  Driven  from  the  paternal  roof,  de- 
prived of  all  pix>^)ects  of  inheriting  from  a  parent  reputed  wealthy^ 
severed  even  from  the  business,  the  reported  marriage  of  his  father  to  the 
object  of  his  early  and  constant  affections  came  as  the  culmination  of  his 
misfortunes.  He  sought,  as  a  last  resource,  an  interview  with  Madame 
Yerdier;  but  that  coarse  woman  soon  let  him  know  what  her  intentions 
were,  nor  would  she  allow  an  interview  between  the  two  young  people  to 
take  place.  That  which  would  naturally  be  expected  to  occur  under 
such  circumstanc,es  took  place,  and  the  lovers,  unable  to  meet  legiti- 
mately, did  so  clandestinely ;  but  it  is  said  that  so  great  was  Jean  Louis's 
respect  for  his  father,  that  he  actually  urged  the  girl  to  resign  herself  to 
an  evil  which  was  as  abhorrent  to  her  as  to  himself. 

It  was  with  this  view  that  he  is  said  to  have  re-condueted  her  to  the 
paternal  home^  Unfortunately,  the  old  farrier  and  the  petulant  virago 
were  there  to  receive  them.  A  scene  occurred,  into  the  details  of  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here.  The  girl  was  smote  down  by  her  mother, 
notwithstanding  the  young  man's  loud  protestations  of  her  innocence,  and 
the  father,  stimulated  by  the  revengeful  mother,  lifted  his  great  hammer 
against  his  son.  The  latter  was  obliged,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  to 
disarm  his  parent ;  the  old  man  fell  in  the  struggle,  while  the  son,  making 
good  his  escape  at  the  same  moment  by  the  door,  cast  the  horrid  weapon 
&om  him,  behind.  Master  Mathurin  happened  to  be  raising  his  head  at 
the  moment,  and  he  received  the  heavy  mass  of  iron  on  his  right  brow^ 
£ell  back  again,  and  never  spoke  another  word. 

When  Jean  Louis  was  arrested  the  next  morning,  he  was  more  sur- 
prised than  any  one  else,  for  he  had  never  dreamed  of  evm  hurting  a 
hair  of  that  parent,  whom  Madame  Vernier  was  now  prepared  to  swear 
she  had  seen  him  slay  in  cold  blood.  When  he  at  length  mastered  the 
bearing  of  the  fearful  crime  with  which  he  stood  accused,  ^'  Do  people 
kill  tlieir  father  ?"  was  his  simple  exclamation. 

In  presence  of  the  evidence  of  Madame  Verdier,  that  she  had  seen  the 
son  smite  his  father  with  her  own  eyes,  no  escape  remained,  however,  for 
the  youth.  He  was  condemned  on  the  SIst  of  July,  178^,  to  be  publicly 
broken  on  the  wheel,  his  body  to  be  afterw£urds  burnt,  and  his  ashes  cast 
to  the  winds. 

Charles  Henry  Sans<Hi  was  engaged  to  carry  out  these  melancholy 
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behests  of  the  law,  and  to  transfer  the  necessary  apparatos  from  Paris. 
He  arrived  there  on  the  2nd  of  August,  and  was  surprised  at  finding  the 
Place  Saint  Louis  so  encumbered  with  an  excited  popolaee,  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  his  workmen  could  proeeed  with  the 
erection  of  the  scaffold.  These  demonstrations  led  to  the  further  erectkm 
of  a  palisade  round  the  scaffold,  as  also  to  the  demand  for  a  small  fme 
of  soldiers  to  assist  the  gendarmerie  in  case  of  tumalt  or  disord^  the 
ensuing  day — the  one  6xed  for  the  execution.  The  latter  was  also  fixed 
for  an  early  hour — half-past  four  in  the  morning—in  the  hopes  that  all 
would  be  over  before  the  mob  would  be  abroad. 

The  authorities  were,  however,  labouring  under  a  misconception  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  demonstration.  It  was  perfectly  organised,  and 
the  populace  were  determined  that  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  should  not 
be  carried  out  in  the  instance  of  a  person  whom  they  believed  to  be  the 
victim  of  an  imjust  persecution.  Even  at  that  early  hour  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  cart  could  be  driven  through  the  dense  crowd  that 
encumbered  those  streets,  generally  so  silent  and  deserted.  As  to  Jean 
Louis>  he  seemed  insensible  to  the  excitement  which  his  presence  created; 
he  was  almost  solely  absorbed  in  the  exhortations  of  die  chaplain  who 
accompanied  him,  and  it  was  only  at  the  comer  of  the  Roe  Satory  that 
a  shriek  from  a  female  vmce  aroused  him  from  the  state  of  pious  res^ 
nation  in  which  he  seemed  plunged.  Then,  for  the  first  tinie,  he  wept, 
and  was  heard  to  exclaim,  ^'  Adieu,  Helene,  adieu !" 

^  C*e$t  au  revoir  qull  faut  dire,  Jean  Louis  f  exdaiatied  a  eolossal 
man^  who,  with  a  group  of  other  stalwart  workmen,  bad  accompanied  the 
fatal  can  firom  the  prison  doors.  And  he  added,  ^They  do  not  break 
felk>ws  like  TQu  on  the  wheel  !*' 

The  crowd  applauded  these  ohserrations  with  dieers,  tfiat  were  taken 
up  and  prokmged  to  the  Place  Saint  Louis.  And  no  sooner,  indeed,  had 
the  iMTOcession  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  than  the  mob  began  its 
work.  In  a  moment  the  palisading  fiew  to  pieces,  and  a  howling,  furious 
irresistihie  mass  of  human  beings  took  possesaon  of  the  scaffold.  The 
bonds  that  bound  down  the  condemned  man  were  cot  in  twain,  and  he 
was  bobted  upon  the  sboulders  of  workmen,  to  be  paraded  tnumphaady 
tbroogh  the  streets.  Jean  Low  is  said  to  have  resisted  tbese  proceed- 
ings. He  is  described  as  wishing^  to  die.  because  be  bad  been  uninten- 
tionaliy  the  cause  of  his  tath«r  s  death.  No  baim  waa  done  to  **  Chariot,* 
as  the  people  called  the  public  executioner,  but  be  was  glad  to  make  Ins 
escape  the  moment  an  oppoortmutr  presected  itsel£  Wbal  die  soldierf 
«id  the  gefidarmefie  didL  we  are  not  told.  No  dosbt  tbej  Mt  tiie  utter 
iwatiiity  or  sUu^^giii^f  against  such  multitodes.  and  took  themselTCS  off 
bke««^.  As  to  the  sca^>id.  it  w«s  torn  to  pieces :  tbe  fire,  wbidi  was 
to  bavi^  judicialhr  congamed  ibe  lemains  of  Jean  Louisa  was  lit  «p  and  fed 
wiib  m  fragments.  aaK«4r  vbicb  was  tbe  wbecl  or  croaa  of  St.  Andrew- 
committed  tck  tbe  ftame$^ibr  tbe  first  and  bst  timei.  Men  amd  womett 
4»n  ioined  baadb,  and  danced  and  sang  toand  ^be  botfiic^  rejoicing  ia 
^bnrexploii.  It  wats;.  savs  Henry  SanEKNi.  *~  ^be  fe^  popakr  lieslival  of 
tb»  BevUatioaL''  It  is^  indeed,  a  cwrioats  imiiihat  uaM.  tfa^  wn  do  not 
fiad  ie«e«vdtd  in  ^  fa^fts  ef  Migbakc  ef  Loam  Biaam,  or  even  of 
TWraNUKx:  tH>  altbiwagb  tfte  r^adit  witt  not  iiadflT  aAaart  tbe  correctneg 
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asseverations  of  the  public  executioner,  still  the  latter  and  more  public 
incidents  that  attended  this  last  attempt  to  carry  out  a  barbarous 
solemnity  must  be  accepted  as  historical. 

Previous  to  this  incident  of  the  abolition  of  the  wheel,  and  the  first 
breaking  out  of  popular  excesses,  Charles  Henry  Sanson  had  taken  to 
himself  a  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  market-gardener  residing  at  Mont- 
martre  (which  was  not  at  that  time  covered  with  whitewashed  cottages 
with  green  shutters),  and  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  when  out 
shooting.  The  lady  was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  six  years  the  senior  of 
Charles  Henry,  and  admirably  adapted  by  her  mental  qualifications  to 
take  the  head  of  the  establishment  of  the  chief  executioner,  which  was  at 
that  epoch  one  of  some  importance.  The  former  head  of  the  house, 
Martha  Dubut,  had  been  called  to  her  last  account  some  time  previously ; 
but  Jean  Baptiste,  the  paralytic  executioner,  having  lost  his  wife,  had 
returned  upon  the  hands  of  the  family.  The  hotel  in  the  Faubourg 
Poissonniere  had  been  sold,  and  the  establishment  had  removed  to  the  Rue 
du  Chateau  d'Eau,  in  a  spacious  house  with  court  and  garden. 

Charles  Henry  Sanson  was  twice  in  the  presence  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch  Louis  XVI.  before  he  met  him  for  the  last  time  on  the  scaf- 
fold. The  first  of  these  occasions  was  caused  by  his  claiming  certain 
arrears  of  pay  which  the  embarrassment  of  the  royal  finances  had  pre- 
vented being  liquidated.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  at  this  first 
interview,  save  that  the  monarch  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  the  "  m^tre 
des  hautes  oeuvres;"  and  Henry  believes  it  was  from  a  sad  presentiment 
of  evil,  rather  than  from  the  horror  inspired  by  the  profession  of  the 
visitor.  Credat  Judaeus  Apella  !  Sanson,  having  explained  to  his 
majesty  that  he  was  in  danger  of  arrest  from  not  having  wherewith  to 
pay  his  creditors,  the  king,  unable  to  liquidate  the  debt,  ordered  him  a 
"  sauf-conduit,'*  which  debarred  his  creditors  from  interfering  with  his 
person. 

It  was  at  the  same  epoch — that  is  to  say,  towards  the  end  of  1789 — 
that  Doctor  Guillotin,  deputy  for  the  third  estate  in  Paris — "  to  his  eternal 
honour,"  according  to  Henry  Sanson — first  brought  his  motion  before  the 
National  Assembly  for  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  in  a  uniform 
manner,  without  distinction  of  classes,  and  by  simple  decapitation.  The 
adoption  of  this  motion,  although  favourably  received  by  an  assembly  of 
"  egalitaires,"  was  postponed  for  two  years,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  the  means  of  decapitation.  Two  incidents 
occurred  in  this  long  interval  that  tended  to  confirm  the  revolutionary 
feeling  of  the  day  against  the  old  and  more  barbarous  methods  of  putting 
to  death.  One  of  these  was  the  case  of  the  two  young  brothers  Agasse, 
of  good  family,  who  had  been  convicted  of  forgery,  and  condemned  to 
death.  Their  father,  eighty  years  of  age,  was  president  of  the  district  of 
Saint  Honor^.  Charles  Henry  made  his  appearance  upon  this  occasion 
with  the  national  cockade  in  his  hat.  The  young  men  were  pitied,  not 
only  for  their  early  fate  and  good  connexions,  but  also  because  it  was  felt 
that  the  punishment  was  in  excess  of  the  crime.  "  If,"  exclaimed  Prud- 
homme  in  his  "  Revolutions,**  such  crimes  are  punished  with  death,  what 
punishment  remains  for  the  assassin,  the  parricide,  or  the  traitor  to  his 
country  f "  The  designation  of  the  last,  as  the  culminating  point  of 
crime,  manifested  how  the  public  mind  already  stood  on  the  brink  of  that 
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predpioe  of  matual  distruBt  which  ultimately  led  to  tlie  destraetion  of 
Tictiins  and  victimisers  alike.  Public  feeling  was  also  outraged  at  this 
execution,  by  the  fact  that  the  elder  brother,  on  being  led  down  the 
steps  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  had  the  body  of  his  brother  swinging  in  the 
air  right  be£ore  him. 

Tl^  second  case  was  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Farras,  convicted  with 
having  conspired  to  procure  the  liberation  of  the  royal  funily.  Monsieui^ 
the  king's  lH*other,  was  implicated  in  the  transaction,  but  he  cleared  him- 
self, not  very  chivalrously,  and  at  the  expense  of  M.  de  Favras,  by  pub* 
licly  declaring  at  ihe  Hdtel  de  Ville  that  he  had  nothing  but  financial, 
and  never  any  personal,  affairs  with  the  zealous  but  unfortunate  royalist. 
Henry  Sanson  remarks,  ironically,  that  '' Monsieur"  was  a  good  deal 
indebted  for  the  applause  which  his  public  exculpation  met  with,  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  were  not  at  that  time  accustomed  to  have  princes  of 
the  blood  pleading  in  their  presence.  ''  The  step  taken  by  Monsieur 
flattered  those  feelings  of  pride  which  the  nation  derived  fr(Hn  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  importance."  Such  a  step  was,  for  that  very  reason,  ex- 
cessively mischievous,  as  every  new  concession,  at  sudi  a  crisis,  tended  to 
augment  the  self-importance  of  the  mob.  It  was  no  longer  a  question 
of  legal  proceedings — the  head  of  M.  de  Favras  was  claimed  by  the  popu- 
lace. The  judges  had  lately  ^quitted  the  farmer-general  Augeaod, 
accused  with  having  supplied  moneys  with  which  to  bribe  the  soldiery,  as 
also  the  Baron  de  Besenval,  colonel  of  the  Swiss  Guard,  implicated  in  the 
affair  of  July  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  they  no  longer  daned  to  refuse 
a  victim  to  public  clamour.  M.  de  Favras  was  condemned  to  be  hung. 
He  was  actually  led  forth  from  the  court  to  the  scaffold,  and  no  one  pud 
attention  to  the  fearful  precedent  which  was  thus  established.  The 
truculent  mob  insisted,  also,  that  he  should  be  led  to  the  scaffold  with  the 
rope  round  his  neck. 

"  Aliens,  saute,  marquis !"  was  the  expression  of  their  melancholy 
cynicism.  M.  de  Favras  perished  like  a  gentleman — a  victim  to  the  un- 
bridled and  disloyal  passioijs  of  the  populace — with  expressions  neither  of 
anger,  impatience,  nor  contempt,  at  the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated, 
but  with  the  firmness  of  an  innocent  man  dying  in  a  just  cause,  and  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

In  the  mean  time  Doctor  Guillotin'was  making  but  little  progress  in 
his  researches  to  discover  the  best  means  for  decapitating  his  fellowr 
creatures.  All  that  was  presented  by  the  past,  as  well  as  in  the  experi- 
ence of  other  countries,  was  carefully  consulted.  Three  German  printi^ 
by  Pentz,  Aldegreder,  and  Lucas  of  Cranach,  as  also  an  Italian  print  of 
1655,  due  to  Achille  Bocchi,  furnished  models  of  machines  to  that  efieet, 
but  which  left  much  to  desire.  In  the  so-called  Mannaia,  by  which  the 
famous  conspirator  Giustiniani  suffered  at  Genoa,  the  patient  was  placed 
on  his  knees,  while  his  head  was  bent  forwards  on  a  block.  Sanson 
insisted  that  the  body  should  be  horizontally  placed,  so  as  to  be  relieved 
of  its  own  weight,  and  thus  offer  no  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  knife. 
According  to  Henry  Sanson,  the  real  discoverer  of  the  guillotine  was  one 
Schmidt,  who  used  to  play  the  piano  at  his  grandfather^s  house,  while  the 
latter  accompanied  him  on  the  violin.  This  German  was  an  excellent 
mechanic,  as  well  as  a  good  musician,  and  Sanson  having  told  him  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  they  were  then  placed,  he  at  once  sketched  a  machine 
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which  hecame  afterwards  the  guillotine— a  knife  suspended  between  two. 
grooved  uprights,  and  a  movable  plank,  to  which  the  patient  could  be< 
made  fast  and  then  tilted  over,  so  that  his  neck  should  fall  at  the  point 
where  the  knife,  loosened  by  a  mere  bit  of  string,  would  come  down  and 
sever  it  in  twain. 

Doctor  Guillotin  communicated  the  discovery  to  the  Assembly  on  the 
31st  of  April,  1791,  and  Doctor  Louis,  the  king^s  physician,  was  ap- 
pointed to  advise  upon  its  adoption.  The  love  of  the  monarch  for 
mechanics,  especially  in  the  matter  of  locks  and  watches,  is  well  known, 
and  having  expressed  to  his  physician  his  wish  to  see  the  proposed 
mechanism,  Sanson  accompanied  Doctor  Guillotin  to  a  conference  held  in 
the  Tuileries,  on  the  2nd^of  March,  1792.  They  were  received  by  Doctor 
Louis,  and  were  in  the  act  of  examining  the  sketch,  when  a  door  opened, 
behind  the  tapestry,  and  another  person  entered  into  the  doctor's  study : 

Doctor.  Louis,  till  that  time  seated,  rose  up.  The  new  comer  cast  a 
cold  look  at  Dr.  Guillotin,  who  bowed  reverentially,  and  then  addressing 
himself  abruptly  to  Louis,  he  said  : 

**  Well,  doctor!  what  do  you  think  of  it?'* 

"  It  appears  to  me  perfect,"  answered  the  doctor,  "  and  fully  justifies 
all  that  M.  Guillotin  has  told  me  about  it." 

Saying  this,  he  passed  over  the  sketch  to  the  person  who  had  inter- 
rogated him.  The  latter  examined  it  a  few  moments  in  silence,  and  then 
shook  his  head,  as  if  in  doubt. 

**  Is  this  knife,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  what  is  wanted  ?     Do  you 
think  that  a  knife  so  formed  can  adapt  itself  exactly  to  all  necks  ?     There, 
are  some  that  it  would  barely  cut,  and  others  that  it  would  not  even 
embrace." 

Ever  since  this  person  had  come  in,  Charles  Henry  Sanson  had  not  lost 
a  look  nor  a  word.  The  sound  of  the  voice  satisfied  him  that  he  was  not. 
deceived  in  his  first  impression ;  it  was  the  king  who  was  once  more  before 
him — the  king  in  a  dark  suit,  without  orders  on  his  breast,  and  who,  by 
the  attitude  which  he  had  taken  and  imposed  on  those  who  must  know 
him,  showed  that  he  wished  this  time  to  preserve  a  strict  incognito. 

Charles  Henry  Sanson  was  struck  with  the  justice  of  his  observation, 
and  mechanically  raising  his  eyes  to  the  king's  neck,  which  was  but. 
lightly  covered  with  a  thin  lace  kerchief,  he  remarked  that  the  prince, 
vigorously  constituted,  had  a  muscular  neck,  the  proportions  of  which  far . 
exceeded  the  dimensions  of  the  crescent  traced  by  Schmidt's  pencil.    He 
shuddered  involuntarily,  and,  as  he  remained  absorbed  in  thought,  he 
heard  the  king's  voice  whispering  to  Doctor  Louis,  while  his  eyes  were . 
on  him : 

"Isthatthewcrw?" 

The  doctor  nodded  an  affirmative. 

"  Ask  him  his  opinion,"  added  Louis  XVI. 

"  You  have  heard  monsieur's  observation,"  said  the  king's  physician. 
"  What  do  you  think  as  to  the  proper  shape  of  the  knife  ?" 

"  Monsieur  is  perfectly  in  the  right,"  my  grandfather  replied,  dwell- 
ing with  a  marked  emphasis  upon  the  word,  Monsieur;  "the  shape  of 
the  knife  might  entail  difficulties." 

The  king  smiled  with  an  appearance  of  satisfaction ;  then,  taking  up 
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a  pen  from  Doctor  Louis's  table,  he  corrected  tlie  design  by  substituting 
an  oblique  line  for  the  crescent. 

<<But  I  may  be  deceived,"  he  added;  ^'s^nd  when  experiments  are 
made,  both  shapes  must  be  tried.'* 

The  kin^  then  rose,  and  saluting  the  company  with  a  ware  of  his  hand, 
he  withdrew. 

The  report  was  sent  up  to  the  Assembly  by  Doctor  Louis  five  days 
after  this  conference — the  6th  of  March— -and  on  the  20th  the  doctor  was 
empowered  to  construct  a  machine.  A  carpenter,  Guidon  by  name, 
undertook  the  task  at  an  expense  of  5500  francs,  or  about  230^  When 
it  was  completed,  a  first  essay  was  made  upon  three  bpdies  in  the  prison 
Bic^tre.  The  experiments  took  place  in  the  court  of  the  prison  on  the 
17th  of  April,  in  the  presence  of  Doctors  Louis,  Pinel,  and  Cabanis — all 
men  of  European  reputation  —  the  Sansons,  and  others.  The  pri- 
soners also  contemplated  the  strange  scene  from  their  windows.  The 
first  two  attempts  with  the  oblique  edge  succeeded  perfectly  ;  the  third, 
with  the  concave  edge,  failed.     The  oblique  knife  gained  the  day. 

Little  more  than  a  week  had  elapsed  before  Charles  Henry  also  ex- 
perimented successfully  upon  the  living  body,  in  the  person  of  one 
Pelletier,  condemned  for  highway  robbery  with  violence.  People  at  ^is 
time  called  the  machine  Louison  and  Louisette,  after  Doctor  Louis; 
others  called  it  Guillotine,  after  Doctor, Guillotin.  It  ought  to  have  been 
called  after  Schmidt,  which  would  have  involved  the  reputation  of  the 
numerous  family  of  Smiths ;  but  Henry  Sanson  says  that  the  name  that 
remained  to  it  was  best  deserved,  for  it  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Doctor 
Guillotin  that  other  cruel  and  barbarous  methods  of  putting  to  death  were 
superseded  by  a  simple,  quick,  and  effective  mode  of  decapitation. 
Henry  Sanson  reserves  to  another  chapter  the  consideration  of  the  dis- 
puted question  as  to  the  amount  of  pain  and  consciousness  involved  in  de- 
capitation by  the  guillotine,  and  he  promises  us  the  results  of  his  personal 
experiences  upon  this  mysterious  subject. 

The  hour  was  now  approaching  when  the  history  of  France,  according 
to  Henry  Sanson,  became  that  of  the  scaffold.  Certain  it  is  that  all 
social,  financial,  and  political  difficulties  met  their  solution  beneath  the 
triangular  wedge.  The  executioner  could  exclaim  that  it  was  for  hiffl 
alone  that  a  revolution  had  been  effected,  and  Charles  Henry  emerged 
into  "  le  grand  Sanson  !"  A  first  change  took  place  on  the  19th  of 
August,  on  the  occasion  of  the  execution  of  one  Collot,  condemned  ix 
forgery.  On  the  fatal  cart  making  its  way  to  the  Place  de  la  Gr^ve,  the 
mob  shouted  out : 

"  Au  Carousel !" 

The  equipage  continuing  its  way,  a  man  seized  the  horse  by  the  bridle, 
and  declared  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  "  commune"  that  the  guillotine, 
destined  for  the  future  to  punish  the  valets  and  slaves  of  tyrants,  should 
be  raised  in  front  of  the  palace  of  the  last  king.  Charles  Henry  argued 
that  he  could  not  act  against  his  orders,  and,  besides,  that  it  was  too  late 
to  remove  the  scaffold.  He  was  only  allowed  to  proceed  as  far  as  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  to  receive  new  instructions.  These  were  in  favour  of  tiie 
will  of  the  sovereign  people.  The  scaffold  had  accordingly  to  be  taken 
down  and  removed  at  once  to  the  Carousel,  accompanied  by  the  mob  tkat 
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iiad  assisted  in  taking  it  to  pieces  singing  patriotic  songs.  Arrived  in 
front  of  the  Tuileries,  Charles  Henry  perceived  that  his  assistants  had 
fraternised  so  copiously  on  the  way  as  to  he  no  longer  fit  for  duty,  but 
the  mob  manifested  as  much  good  will  in  re- erecting  the  scaffold  as  it  had 
shown  in  pulling  it  to  pieces,  and  it  was  soon  up  again.  But  the  opera* 
tion  had  to  be  performed  by  the  light  of  torches.  Another  difficulty  pre* 
sented  itself;  ^*le  grand  Sanson"  was  left,  by  the  defalcation  of  his 
assistants,  alone  with  his  convict.  Hence  he  again  urged  the  postpone* 
ment  of  the  execution.  A  beardless  young  man,  however,  with  a  red  cap 
on  his  head,  came  forward  and  proffered  his  assistance,  with  the  usual  ex- 
cited expressions  of  patriotism,  devotion,  and  hatred  of  the  aristocracy, 
which  had  become  the  jargon  of  the  day.  Sanson  accepted  the  youth's 
services,  the  more  especially  as  the  convict,  whose  hopes  had  been  excited 
by  the  long  delay,  struggled  vehemently  against  this  irregular  proceed- 
ing. The  improvised  executioner  acted  with  energy,  but  his  pallid 
countenance,  bedewed  with  a  cold  perspiration,  soon  showed  how  mucli 
he  was  affected  by  the  new  duties  he  had  imposed  upon  himself.  Sanson 
was  not  the  man  to  spare  him.  When  at  length  the  victim  had  been 
fastened  to  the  plank  and  tumbled  down  to  his  proper  position,  he  handed 
over  the  string  to  the  youth,  who  let  it  slip  with  a  nervous  tremor.  But 
the  mob  was  not  satisned ;  it  requested  to  be  shown  the  head.  Sanson 
told  the  young  man  he  could  not  give  a  better  proof  of  his  vaunted 
patriotism  than  by  holding  it  out.  The  youth  rushed  to  the  basket,  took 
out  the  head  by  the  hair,  and  advanced  with  it  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form, but  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  lifting  up  the  bloody  trophy, 
he  himself  fell  backwards.  He  had  been  struck  down  by  apoplexy,  and 
never  moved  again. 

The  Carousel  remained  for  several  months  after  this  the  scene  of  all 
public  executions.  Political  victims  had  taken  the  place  now  of  the 
convicts  of  yore.  Suleau,  a  royalist  journalist,  was  massacred  in  the 
Court  des  Feuillants,  at  the  instigation  of  the  sanguinary  Amazon,  Th6- 
roigne  de  M^ricourt.  Durosoy,  another  of  the  same  stamp,  fell  beneath 
the  knife  of  the  guillotine,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  veteran  royalist  officer, 
D'Angremont,  and  he  again  by  a  venerable  old  man,  Laporte,  intendant 
of  the  civil  list.  One  Juiien  having  been  condemned  to  the  pillory, 
shouted  thence,  **  Vive  le  Roi !  Vive  la  Reine !  Au  Diable  la  Nation!"  For 
this  he  was  nigh  being  stoned  to  death,  and  then  torn  to  pieces,  and  he 
was  only  saved  to  be  executed  the  next  day.  The  3rd  of  September  the 
guillotine  had  a  holiday.  It  did  not  do  its  duty  swiftly  enough  to  satisfy 
the  passions  of  the  populace,  and  a  crowd  of  cut-throats  usurped  its 
functions.  Major  Bachmann,  of  the  Swiss  Guard,  was,  however,  spared 
from  the  massacre  to  perish  by  the  guillotine.  But  for  him  it  would 
have  had  two  days'  rest.  Cazotte,  the  poet,  who  is  said  to  have  pre- 
dicted the  fate  of  the  aristocracy  of  Paris,  was  the  next  victim.  The 
number  of  executions  underwent,  indeed,  no  decrease  up  to  the  period  of 
the  king's  death,  but  it  never  attained  the  proportions  which  it  assumed 
a  few  months  afterwards. 

Gnondists  and  Montagnards  were  now  at  open  war.  The  triumph 
must  inevitably  lay  with  the  party  which  was  prepared  to  make  the 
greatest  concessions  to  popular  clamour.  The  Convention  itself  was  a 
phantom.     The  communes  usurped  all  power.    Yet,  strange  enough, 
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the  state  of  anarchy  and  disorder  was  so  general,  that  the  commnneft 
themselves  were  at  times  nearly  coming  to  hands.  Charles  Henry 
Sanson  relates  that  he  and  his  father  had  been  compelled  to  take  part  in 
the  meetings  of  their  district,  or  "  commune."  They  also  formed  part  of  li 
deputation  sent  on  the  12th  of  August  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  to  protest 
against  the  presence  of  a  stranger  at  their  deliberations.  As  this  person 
was  an  agent  of  Robespierre's,  the  deputation  was  not  merely  snubbetf, 
but  actually  threatened.  Charles  Henry  describes  his  life  as  having 
been  several  times  placed  in  imminent  danger  by  the  crowd  of  cnlh 
throats  who  filled  the  courts  of  the  H5tel.  It  was,  indeed,  with  iht 
greatest  trouble  that  the  members  of  the  deputation  effected  their  escape^ 
and  when  they  described  what  had  occurred  to  their  own  section,  it  rose 
to  a  man  to  exact  revenge.  Two  thousand  men  with  four  guns  were 
ready  in  two  hours  to  march  against  the  central  commune,  and  war 
would  have  broken  out,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  between  two  quarters  ef 
Paris,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  concessions  and  apologies  made  b^ 
Kobespierre  and  Chaumette. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Paris  at  the  time  when  Louis  XVI.  wM 
brought  to  the  scaffold.  It  is  impossible  to  picture  to  oneself  a  more 
frightful  state  of  anarchy — every  one  distrustful  of  his  neighbour — com^ 
munes  or  districts  in  arms  for  the  safety  of  their  localities — all  public 
authority  and  representation  in  abeyance,  and  the  whole  population  con- 
trolled by  the  dread  of  a  few  unprincipled,  audacious  cut-throats  wh6 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  Hdtel  de  Vllle,  where  they  were  protected 
by  a  body-guard  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  population— criminals  and 
assassins. 

The  oratorical  struggles  carried  on  between  the  Girondists  and  the 
Montagnards  at  the  Convention,  for  and  against  the  royal  captive  being 
placed  upon  his  trial,  may,  in  the  face  of  such  a  state  of  things,  be  looked 
upon  as  so  much  eloquence  cast  to  the  winds,  so  much  zeal  spent  in 
vain.  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  decided  upon  the  first 
day  that  the  conspiracies  and  attempts  made  upon  his  own  liberty  aad. 
life  were  converted  into  so  many  crimes  committed  on  his  side.  It  was 
the  11th  of  December,  1792,  that  Louis  Capet  appeared  before  the  Cofl- 
vention;  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  the  17th  of  January,  1793. 
His  death-warrant  was  obtained  by  a  majority  of  70  out  of  690  voters.  ; 
The  last  moments  of  the  King  of  France  have  been  depicted  by  mat^ 
a  picturesque  pen,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  executioner 
was  placed  in  a  position  to  describe  details  with  greater  minuteness  than 
probably  any  other  person — in  a  certain  sense  more  than  even  the  chap- 
lain himself — and  that  he  must  have  observed  many  things  that  would 
have  escaped  the  eyes  of  others. 

The  Sansons  were  in  great  force  upon  this  g^eat  and  solemn  occasion. 
There  jvas  Charles  Henry,  the  head  of  the  family ;  Henry,  the  historian's 
father ;  besides  Charlemagne  Sanson  and  another  brother,  provineitl 
executioners,  who  had  volunteered  their  assistance.  Henry's  father  had 
to  attend  in  uniform  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  battalions  supplied  % 
each  section  on  that  eventful  day,  and  we  are  assured  that  he  was  ready 
to  have  acted  in  favour  of  a  rescue  had  the  occasion  presented  itsetf. 
The  other  Sansons  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  that  under  thick  over- 
coats in  which  they  were  completely  enveloped.     They  were  also,  we  tf<^ 
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assured,  prepared  for  a  rescue,  and  to  act  in  case  of  necessity  with  the 
liberators* 

The  subsequent  details  are  g^ven  in  the  words  of  Charles  Henry 
Sanson,  the  executioner,  himself: 

4 

I  left  at  eight  o'clock  this  morning,  after  having  embraced  my  poor 
wife  and  my  son,  whom  I  had  no  hopes  of  ever  seeing  again,  and  I 
stepped  into  a  hackney-carriage  with  my  two  brothers,  Charlemagne  and 
liOuis  Martin.  The  crowd  in  the  streets  was  so  dense,  that  it  was  nine 
o'clock  before  we  arrived  at  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  Gros  and 
Barre,  my  assistants,  had  got  the  machine  up,  but  I  was  so  filled  with 
the  idea  that  it  would  not  be  wanted,  that  I  scarcely  looked  at  it.  My 
brothers  and  myself  were  well  armed ;  we  had  under  ouy  wrappers  be- 
sides our  swords,  daggers,  four  pistols  in  our  waistbands,  powder-horns, 
^nd  our  pockets  full  of  balls.  We  felt  convinced  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  deliver  the  unfortunate  prince,  and  that  we'  could  not  be 
too  well  armed  to  second  such  an  effort  if  made.  (It  is  to  be  remarked 
here,  that  the  Sansons  had  received  intimations  from  many  parties  per- 
sonally, as  also  by  anonymous  letters,  some  of  which  were  accompanied 
by  threats  of  violence  in  case  of  opposition,  of  intended  attempts  to  save 
the  life  of  the  monarch.) 

Arrived  on  the  Place,  I  looked  about  for  my  son,  and  I  saw  him  at 
acme  distance  with  his  battalion.  He  looked  at  me  expressively,  and 
seemed  to  encourage  me  in  the  belief  that  I  should  not,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, drink  the  cup  to  the  dregs.  I  also  lent  an  anxious  ear  to  any  noise 
that  might  forewarn  me  of  one  of  those  attempts  at  succour  which  had 
been  announced  to  me  the  day  before.  I  even  rejoiced  in  the  idea  that, 
perchance,  by  that  time  the  king  had  been  torn  from  his  escort,  and  was 
flying  under  the  protection  of  devoted  friends,  unless  the  inconstant  and 
mobile  populace,  whose  sentiments  are  so  easily  changed,  had  taken  him 
under  their  own  all-powerful  protection,  and  had  converted  the  punish- 
ment that  had  been  prepared  K>r  him  into  an  ovation. 

Whilst  I  was  thus  indulging  in  vain  illusions,  and  giving  myself  up  to 
dreamy  fancies,  I  was  aroused  by  a  painful  consciousness  of  the  approach 
of  the  procession. 

My  eyes  had  turned  once  or  twice  anxiously  in  the  direction  of  the 
Madeleine.  Suddenly,  I  saw  a  body  of  cavalry  come  forward,  with  a 
carriage  drawn  by  two  horses,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  horsemen,  and 
also  escorted  by  cavalry.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  matter ;  it  was 
the  martyr  who  was  thus  being  brought  to  the  scaffold.  My  sight  be- 
came confused,  an  involuntary  shudder  pervaded  my  whole  frame ;  I 
looked  at  my  son,  and  his  face  was  lividly  pale. 

The  carriage,  in  the  mean  time,  had  arrived.  The  king  was  seated  in 
the  back,  having  by  his  side  a  priest,  his  confessor ;  whilst  on  the  front 
seat  were  two  non-commissioned  officers  of  gendarmerie.  The  door  was 
opened ;  the  gendarmes  came  down  first,  followed  by  the  venerable 
priest,  accoutred  in  the  proscribed  garments  which  I  had  not  seen  for  a 
long  time,  and  then  the  king,  more  dignified,  more  calm,  and  more 
majestic  than  I  had  seen  him  at  Versailles  or  at  the  Tuileries. 

On  seeing  him  being  led  towards  the  steps,  I  cast  a  glance  of  despair 
around  me;  but  I  could  see  nothing  but  soldiers.     The  populace  was 
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kept  back  in  the  rear  of  the  armed  foroe>  and  seemed  ad  i£  struck  with 
stupor,  and  all  preserved  a  gloomy  silence.  The  roll  of  the  drums,  whiek 
never  ceased,  would,^  besides,  have  drowned  their  cries  for  pity,  should 
any  such  have  emanated  from  them.  Where  are  these  libecatois^  so 
ostentatiously  announced?  Charlemagne  and  I  were  in  a  state  of  con- 
sternation ;  Martin,  younger  and  more  intrepid,  advanced,  and,  taking  off 
his  hat  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  observed  to  the  king  that  it  would 
he  necessary  to  remove  his  coat. 

'*  It  is  uB^ess,"  he  replied ;  *Hhey  may  finish  with  nae  as  I  am." 

My  brother  persisted,  and  added,  that  it  was  iodispensable  that  his 
bands  should  be  tied.  This  last  c(Hidi4ion  appeared  to  iraitater  him  ex- 
ceedingly, and  he  blushed  up  to  his  forehead. 

*^  What  L"  he  said,  ^'  would  you  diu?e  to  touch  me?  Here,  here  is  my 
coat,  but  do  not  touch  me !" 

Saying  this,  he  himself  took  off  his  coat.  Charlemagne  tibea  went  up 
to  the  assistance  of  Martin,  but,  not  daring  to  address  the  illustrioug 
victim  in  the  language  dictated  by  his  heart  in  the  presence  of  the  fero- 
cious hordes  that  surrounded  the  scaffold,  he  merely  observed,  but  in  t 
manner  that  let  his  secret  tears  be  guessed : 

''  It  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  execution  is  impossible  without 
that." 

Recalled,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  sense  of  my  duty,  and  unwiUisg  that 
the  whole  responsibilities  should  fall  upon  my  brothers,  I  tumed  to  ths 
chaplain's  ear : 

*'  Monsieur  Tabb^,''  I  said  to  him,  ^  I  pray  of  you  to  obtain  the  king^s 
acquiescence.  We  shall  gain  time  whilst  his  hands  are  beinr  tied,  am 
it  is  impossible  that  such  a  spectacle  should  not  end  by  moving  toe  feeling* 
of  the  populace.'* 

The  abb^  turned  towards  me  with  a  melancholy  look,  in  which  sat* 
prise,  incredulity,  and  resignation  were  at  once  depicted,  and  thso^ 
addressing  himself  to  the  king  : 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  ^^  resign  yourself  to  this  last  sacrifice,  hy  which  yoa 
will  still  more  dosely  resemble  the  God  who  is  about  to  reward  you." 

The  king  then  at  once  consented  to  hold  out  his  arms  at  the  same 
time  that  his  confessor  held  up  the  image  of  Christ  to  his  lips.  Two 
assistants  bound  together  the  hands  that  had  held  a  sceptre.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  this  must  be  the  signal  for  the  reaction,  which  could  not  fsil 
to  declare  itself  in  favour  of  this  touching  victim ;  but  nothing  of  the 
kind — nothing  but  the  infernal  roll  of  the  drums. 

The  king,  supported  by  the  worthy  priest,  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
scaffold  slowly  and  with  majesty. 

''  Are  not  the  drums  going  ta  cease?"  he  inquired  of  Charlemagne* 

The  latter  made  a  sign  to  the  effect  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
ihe  matter. 

Arrived  upon  the  platform,  he  advanced  towards  the  »de  where  the 
crowd  seemed  to  be  densest,  and,  with  a  motion  of  his  head,  he  g^ve  an 
imperative  signal  to  the  drummers,  who  for  a  moment  suspended  their 
beating  by  an  involuntary  impulse. 

*'  Frenchmen,"  he  then  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  *'  you  see  your  king  ready 
t^  die  for  you.  May  my  blood  cement  your  happiness.  I  die  innocent 
of  all  that  I  have  been  accused  of." 
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He  was  about  to  continue,  but  Sauterre,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his 
staff,  made  a  ^gn  to  the  drummers,  who  immediately  began  their  roll, 
and  allowed  nothing  further  to  be  heard. 

Another  moment^  and  the  king  was  made  fiist  to  the  &tal  plank,  and 
at  the  very  instant  that  the  knife  was  gliding  down  upon  his  head,  he 
may  have  heard  the  grare  voice  of  the  pious  ecclesiastic  who  had  ac- 
companied him  on  the  scaffold  pronouncing  these  words  : 

'^  Son  of  Saint  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven  f 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  whom  a  thbusand  men 
of  resolution  might  have  saved  at  this  last  moment,  when,  even  among 
the  soldiery,  his  presence  had  aroused  feelings  of  real  compassion ;  and  I 
could  not  understand,  after  the  notices  J  received  the  previous  day,  how 
he  came  to  be  so  cruelly  abandoned.  The  least  signal  would  have  sufficed 
to  have  brought  about  a  diversion  in  his  favour;  for  if,  when  my  assistant, 
Gros,  exhibited  that  august  head  to  the  mob,  a  few  convicts  gave  vent  to 
shouts  of  triumph,  the  majority  turned  away  with  deep  horror  and  pain- 
ful shndderings. 

Such  is  the  narrative  given  by  Charles  Henry  Sanson,  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  is  not  indited  to  suit  the  tone  of  feeling  of  the  present 
day,  but  was  written  the  day  after  the  execution.  Nay,  he  had  the 
courage  to  write  in  nearly  the  same  sense  to  the  Thermometre  du  Jour 
at  the  very  epoch  in  question.  Henry  Sanson,  the  historian  of  the  family, 
complains  that  M.  de  Lamartine  should  in  his  ''  History  of  the  Gironding'' 
have  represented  the  Sausons  as  ^^  tutoying,"  or  speaking  rudely  to  the 
xnonardi  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  ana  as  lifting  up  their  hands,  and 
heing  ready  to  have  recourse  to  violence  towards  the  martyr  king.  Not 
only,  according  to  Charles  Henry's  account,  were  the  feelings  of  every 
member  of  the  family  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  revered  and 
unfortunate  monarch,  but  they  were  armed  to  the  teeth  to  assist  his  escape, 
if  the  attempt  had  been  made.  If  the  testimony  of  at  least  a  latent 
loyalty^  remains  then  in  favour  even  of  the  very  men  who  had  to  carry 
out  the  outrageous  behests  of  the  mob,  what  must  it  have  been  with  mere 
lookers-on  at  so  sad  a  spectacle,  but  who  from  the  utter  distrust  pervading 
all  classes  of  society,  brought  about  by  a  reign  of  terror,  dared  not  even 
hreathe  their  pity  or  aspirations  of  succour  to  one  another  ?  Thus  it  was 
that  Louis  XVI.  fell  in  the  midst  of  a  prostrate  people,  who  left  him  at 
the  mercy  of  a  small  knot  of  cut-throats  and  assassins. 
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THE   SHADOW   OF   ASHLYDYAT. 
bt  the  author  op  "  east  lynne." 

Past  the  Twektx-seoond. 

I. 

A  PBJLCEFUL  HOUB  IN  THE  FOBCH  OF  ASHLTDTAT. 

In  the  old  pdrch  at  Ashlydyat  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much, 
sat  Thomas  Oodolphin.  An  invalid  chair  had  been  placed  t^hedre,  and 
he  lay  back  on  its  pillows  in  the  afternoon  sun  of  the  late  autumn.  A 
warm,  sunny  autumn,  had  it  been ;  a  real ''  Ete  de  St.  Martin«"  He 
was  feeling  wondrously  well ;  almost,  but  for  his  ever-pres^it  feeling 
of  weakness,  quite  well.  His  fatigue  of  the  previous  day — that'ot 
Cecil's  wedding — had  left  no  permanent  effects  upon  him,  and  had  he 
not  known  thoroughly  his  own  hopeless  state,  he  might  have  fanded 
this  afternoon  that,  he  was  about  to  get  well  all  one  way. 

Not  in  his  looks.  Pale,  wan,  ghastly  were  they ;  the  shadow  of  the 
grim,  implacable  visitor  that  was  so  soon  to  come  was  already  on 
them :  but  the  face  in  its  calm  stillness  told  of  ineffable  peace :  the. 
brunt  of  the  storm  had  passed. 

The  white  walls  of  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly  glittered  brightly  in  the 
distance;  the  dark-blue  sky  was  seen  through  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  growing  bare  and  more  bare  against  the  coming  winter ;  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun  fell  on  Thomas  Qodolphin.  In  his  hand  he  held 
a  book  from  which  others  than  Thomas  Godolphin  have  derived  courage 
and  consolation — "  God  is  love."  He  was  reading  at  that  moment  of 
the  great  love  of  God  towards  those  who  strive,  as  he  had  done,  to  lire.- 
for  Him ;  he  looked  up,  repeating  the  sentence :  "  He  loves  them  in 
death  and  will  love  them  through  the  never-ending  ages  of  the  woxld 
to  come."  Just  then  his  eyes  lell  on  the  figure  of  Margery,  who  was 
advancing  towards  Ashlydyat.  Thomas  closed  his  book,  and  held  oilt 
his  hand. 

"  My  mistress  told  me  you'd  have  said  Good-by  to  me  yesterday^ 
Mr.  Thomas,  and  it  was  just  my  ill  luck  to  be  out.  I'd  gone  to  take 
the  child's  shoes  to  be  mended — she  wears  'em  out  fast,  she  does.  But 
you  are  not  going  to  leave  us  yet,  sir  ?" 

"  I  know  not  how  soon  it  may  be,  Margery :  very  long  it  cannot  be. 
Sit  down." 

She  stood  yet,  however,  looking  at  him,  disregarding  the  bench  to 
which  he  had  pointed;  stood  with  a  saddened  expression  and  cem- 
pressed  lips.  Margery's  was  an  experienced  eye,  and  it  may  be  that 
she  saw  the  shadow  which  had  taken  up  its  abode  in  his  face. 

"  You  be  going  to  see  my  old  master  and  mistress,  sir,"  she  buret 
forth,  dashing  some  rebellious  moisture  from  her  eyes.  "  Mr.  ThomaS} 
do  you  recollect  it  ?^ — my  poor  mistress  sat  here  in  this  porch  the  very 
day  she  died." 
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"  I  remember  it  well,  Margery.  I  am  dying  quietly,  thank  God,  as 
my  mother  die8." 

"  And  what  a  blessing  it  is  when  folks  can  die  qui,etly,  with  their 
conscience  and  all  about  'em  at  peace !"  ejaculated  'Margery.  "  I 
wonder  how  Mr.  George  'ud  have  took  it,  if  Ae'd  been  called  instead  o* 
you,  sir  ?*' 

There  was  considerable  acrimony,  not  to  say  sarcasm  in  the  remark ; 
perhaps  not  altogether  suitable  to  the  scene  and  interview.  Good 
Thomas  Godolphin  would  not  see  it  or  appear  to  have  noticed  it.  He 
took  Margery's  hands  in  his. 

"  I  never  thought  once  that  I  should  die  leaving  you  in  debt,  Mar- 
gery," he  said,  his  earnest  tone  bearing  its  own  emotion.  "  It  was 
always  my  intention  to  bequeath  you  an  annuity  thaV^ould  have  kept 
you  from  want  in  your  old  age.  But  it  has  been  decreed  otherwise ; 
and  it  is  of  no  use  to  speak  of  what  might  have  been.  Miss  Janet  \9  ill 
refund  to  you  by  degrees  what  you  have  lost  in  the  bank ;  and  so  long 
aa  you  live  you  will  be  welcome  to  a  home  with  her.  She  has  not 
much,  but— — '* 

"  JSTow  never  fash  yourself  about  me,  Mr.  Thomas,'*  interrupted 
Margery.  "  I  shall  do  well,  I  dare  say  :  I'm  young  enough  yet  for 
work,  I  hope ;  I  shan't  Starve.  Ah,  this  world's  nothing  but  a  peck 
o'  troubles,"  she  added,  with  a  loud  sigh.  "  You'll  find  that,  sir,  when 
you've  left  it :  and  it's  a  happy  thing  for  them  as  can  learn  as  much 
afore  they  go." 

"  The  troubles  have  nearly  passed,  for  me,"  he  said,  a  smile  illu- 
mining his  wan  and  wasted  features. 

"It's  to  be  hoped  they  have,  sir.  But  you  wei*e  always  one  to  think 
and  care  for  others :  and  it  is  by  such  that  troubles  stand  the  longest 
and  are  felt  the  deepest.  If  one  didn't  learn  with  one's  mother's  miii, 
as  it  were,  that  all  God  does  is  for  the  best,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
wonder  why  He  lets  'em  come  to  such  as  you.  This  world  has  had  its 
share  of  sorrow  for  you,  Mr.  Thomas." 

"  I  am  on  the  threshold  of  a  better,  Margery,"  was  his'  quiet. 
answer:  "  one  where  sorrow  cannot  enter." 

Margery  sat  for  some  little  time  on  the  bench,  talking  to  him. 
They  had  gone  back  in  thought  to  old  times,  to  the  illness  and  death 
of  Mrs.  Godolphin,  to  the  long-gone  scenes  of  the  past,  whether  6i 
pleasure  or  of  pain:  a  past  which  for  us  all  seems  to  Tbear  a  chJarm 
when  recalled  to  the  memory,  which  it  had  never  borne  wheii  present. 
At  length  Margery  rose  to  depart,  declining  the  invitation  to  enter  the 
house  or  to  see  the  ladies,  and  Thomas  said  to  her  his  last  farewell. 

**  My  late  missis,  I  remember,  looked  once  or  twice  during  her 
illness  as  grey  as  he  do,"  she  cogitated  with  herself  as  she  went  along. 
"  But  it  strikes  me  that  with  him  it's  death.  I've  a  gteat  mind  to  ask 
old  Snow  what  he  thinks.  If  it  is  so,  Mr.  George  ought  lio  be  tele- 
graphed for :  they  5c  brothers,  after  all." 

Margery  made  her  way  direct  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Snow^  Mr.  Snow 
was  absent,  but  Mr.  Snow's  boy  was  keeping  the  surgery,  and  by  way 
of  doing  it  agreeably,  was  standing  on  his  head  on  the  counter. 

"Now  then!"  cned  Margery,  in  her  sharpest  accent,  "is  that  how 
you  attend  to  the  place  in  your  master's  absence  ?    Where  is  he  ?" 
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The  boy  had  scuttered  to  hi&  feet  on  the  floor,  very  much  reHeved 
when  he  saw  the  intruder  was  only  Margery.  "  IIe*s*caught  up  iato 
the  moon,"  cried  he,  impudently. 

"I'll  catch  you,  tf  you  don't  behave  yourself^"  rebuked  Mai^g^^^ 
"  Tou  tell  me  where  your  master  is." 

"  If  he  ain't  there  he's  elsewhere,'*  retorted  the  bold  boy.  "  This 
here  surgery  haven't  seen  the  colour  of  his  skin  since  morning." 

G-iving  the  boy  a  smart  box  on  the  ear  to  remind  him  of  her  viai^ 
Margery  went  out  again.  About  half  way  home  she  encountered  Mr. 
Snow.  He  was  coming  along  on  the  run,  and  would  have  .passed 
Margery,  but  she  arrested  him. 

"  There's  no  bumbailie  after  you,  is  there?"  cried  she,  in  her  jGrtt 
manners.    "  Can't  you  stop  a  minute,  sir  ?" 

"  I've  been  a  few  miles  up  the  line  and  have  got  back  late ;  the  tranji 
was  twenty  minutes  behind  its  time.    "What  is  it,  Margery  woman  ?" 

"^  Well,  I  want  to  know  your  opinion  of  Mr.  G-odolphin,  sir.  I  hwe 
just  been  up  to  see  him,  and  I  don't  like  hia  look." 

"  Does  he  look  worse  than  usual  ?" 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken  he  loo^s  as  he  have  never  looked  yet ;  as 
folks  can  look  but  once  in  their  lives — and  that's  right  afor^  deatb^^ 
returned  Margery.     "  When  shall  you  see  him,  sir  ?" 

"  This  evening  if  I  possibly  can.  iN'ot  that  wiytbing  can.  be  done 
for  him :  as  we  all  know  too  well.*' 

"  I'd  like  to  ask  you  another  question,  sir,  now  we  are  by  ourselves,*' 
resumed  Margery,  laying  hold  of  his  coat-taiLs  lest  be  ahould  evade 
her.     "  What's  your  true  opinion  of  my  mistress  ?'* 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  haven't  got  one,"  replied  Mr.  Snow,  too  im- 
pulsively for  anything  but  truth.  "  Sometimes  I  think  she'LL  get  over 
this  weakness  and  do  well ;  at  others  I  am  tempted  to  thhik-«H3om^ 
thing  else.    Take  as  much  care  as  you  can  of  her?'* 

He  shook  his  coat  free  and  started  off,  running  as  before.  Margety 
continued  her  way,  which  led  her  past  the  turning  to  th^  railwi^" 
station.  She  cast  an  eye  on  the  passengers  coming  from  the  train— 
who  had  not  joined  in  the  speed  adopted  by  Mr.  Snow — ^and  in  the 
last  of  them  saw  lier  master,  Mr.  George  Godolphin. 

Margery  halted  and  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  almost  wondered  whetber 
it  was  a  vision.  Her  mind  had  been  buried  in  the  question^  sliould  she^ 
or  should  she  not,  telegraph  for  him ;  and  there  he  was,  before  her 
view.  Gay,  handsome  George !  with  his  ever-distinguished  entourage 
(I  don't  know  a  better  word  in  English)  ;  his  bearing,  his  attire,  m 
person  so  essentially  the  gentleman ;  his  pleasant  &ce  and  his  winniag 
smile. 

That  smile  was  directed  to  Margery  as  he  came  up«  He  bore  in  Ui 
hand  a  small  basket  of  wicker-work,  its  projecting  top  covered  with 
delicate  tissue  paper.  But  for  the  bent  of  Margery's  thoi^hts  at  ib* 
time,  she  would  not  have  been  particularly  surprised  at  the  sight  of 
him,  for  Mr.  George*s  visits  to  Prior's  Ash  were  generally  imprompl^ 
onesy  paid  without  warning.  She  met  him  rather  eagerly :  speaJi^ 
the  impulse  that  had  been  in  her  mind — ^to  send  a  message  jfor  him,  os 
account  of  the  state  al  his  brother. 

"Is  he  worse?"  asked  George,  eagerly. 
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*'  If  ever  I  saw  death  ^t  ia  a  face,  it^s  writ  in  his,  sir,"  returned 
Margery.  *^ 

George  hesitated  a  moment.  '^  I  think  I  will  go  up  to  Ashlydjat 
without  loss  of  time  thaa/'  he  said,  turning  back.  But  he  stopped  to 
give  the  basket  into  Margery's  hands. 

"  Ifc  ia  for  your  mistreas^  Margery.     How  is  she?'* 

"  SJie'^  nothing  to  boast  of,"  replied  Margery,  in  a  tone  and  with  a 
stress  that  might  hare  awakened  George's  suspicions,  had  any  fears 
with  reference  to  his  wife's  state  yet  penetrated  his  mind.  But  they 
had  not.  "  I  wish  I  could  see  her  get  a  little  bit  o'  life  into  her,  ana 
then  the  health  might  be  the  next  thing  to  come,"  concluded 
Margery, 

''  Tell  her  I  shall  soon  be  home."  And  George  Godolphin  proceeded 
to  Ashlydyat. 

It  may  be  that  he  had  not  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  the  different 
indications  that  a  countenance  gives  forth,  or  it  may  be  that  to  find  his 
brother  sitting  in  the  porch  disarmed  his  doubts,  but  certainly  George 
saw  no  cause  to  endorse  the  fears  expressed  by  Marg^.  She  had 
entered  into  no  details,  and  George  had  pictured  in  his  own  mind 
Thomas  as  in  bed.  To  see  him  therefore  sitting  out  of  doors,  quietly 
reading,  certainly  lulled  all  George's  present  fears. 

Not  but  that  the  ravages  in  the  worn  form,  the  grey  look  in  the  pale 
face,  struck  him  as  it  was  lifted  to  his ;  struck  him  almost  with  awe. 
!For  a  few  minutes  their  hands  were  locked  together  in  siLence. 
Generous  Thomas  Godolphin !  never  since  the  proceedings  had  termi- 
nated, the  daily  details  were  over,  had  he  breathed  a  word  of  the 
bankruptcy  and  its  unhappiness  to  George. 

''  George,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  have  been  wishing  for  you  all 
day.    I  l£ink  you  must  have  been  sent  on  purpose." 

"  Margery  sent  me.    I  met  her  as  I  was  coming  fi?om  the  train." 

It  was  not  to  Ma/rgery  that  Thomas  Godolphin  had  alluded — but  he 
let  it  pass.  "  Sent  on  purpose,"  he  repeated,  aloud.  "  George,  I 
think  the  end  is  very  near." 

*'  But  you  are  surely  better  ?"  returned  George,  speaking  in  his  im- 
pulse.   '*  Unless  you  were  better  would  you  be  sitting  here  ?" 

"  Do  you  remember,  George,  my  mother  sat  here  in  the  afternoon 
cf  the  day  she  died  ?  A  feeling  came  over  me  to-day  that  I  should 
•njoy  a  brqath  of  the  open  air,  but  it  was  iK)t  until  after  they  had 
brought  my  chair  out  and  I  was  installed  in  it  that  I  thought  of  my 
mothw.  It  struck  me  as  being  a  curious  coincidence;  almost  an 
omen.    Margery  recollected  the  circumstance,  and  spoke  of  it." 

The  words  imparted  a  strange  sensation  to  George,  a  shivering 
dread.     ''  Are  you  in  much  pain,  Thomas  ?"  he  asked. 

'*  Kot  mueh ;  a  little,  at  times ;  bat  the  great  agony  that  used  t» 
eome  upou  me  has  quite  passed.  As  it  did  with  my  mother,  you 
know." 

Could  George  Godolphin  help  the  feeling  of  bitter  contrition  thai; 
came  over  him  P  He  had  been  less  than  man,  lower  tlnm  human,  had 
he  helped  it.  Perhaps  the  full  self-reproach  of  his  conduct  never 
came  home  to  him  as  it  came  now.  With  aU  his  faults,  his  lightness, 
he  loved  his  brother :  and  it  seemed  that  it  was  he — he — ^whe  had 
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made  the  face  wan,  the  hair  grey,  who  had  broken  the  already  suffi- 
ciently stricken  heart,  and  had  sent  him  to  his  grave  Before  Ms  time. 

"  It  is  my  fault,"  he  spoke  in  his  emotion.  "  But  for  me,  Thomas, 
you  might  have  been  with  us,  at  any  rate  another  year  or  two.  The 
trouble  has  told  upon  you.*' 

"  Yes,  it  has  told  upon  me,"  Thomas  quietly  answered.  There  was 
nothing  else  that  he  could  answer. 

"Don't  think  of  it,  Thomas,"  was  the  imploring  prayer.  "It 
cannot  be  helped  now." 

"  No,  it  cannot  be  helped,"  Thomas  rejoined.  But  he  did  not  add 
that,  even  now,  it  was  disturbing  his  death-bed.  "  George,"  he  said, 
taking  his  brother's  hands,  "but  that  it  seems  so  great  an  impyo^ 
bability,  I  would  ask  you  to  repay  to  our  poor  neighbours  and  friends 
what  they  have  lost,  should  it  ever  be  in  your  power.  Who  knowB 
but  you  may  be  rich  some  time  ?  You  are  young  and  capable,  and 
the  world  is  before  you.  If  so,  think  of  them:  it  is  my  last  inquest 
to  you." 

"  It  would  be  my  own  vrish  to  do  it,"  gravely  answered  Geoi^ 
"  But  do  not  think  of  it,  Thomas ;  do  not  let  it  trouble  you.^^ 

"  It  does  not  trouble  me  much  now.  The  thought  of  the  wrong 
inflicted  on  them  is  ever  present  to  me,  but  I  am  content  to  leave 
that,  and  all  else,  in  the  care  of  the  all-potent,  ever-merciful  God. 
He  can  recompense  better  than  I  could,  even  had  I  my  energies  and 
life  left  to  me." 

There  was  a  pause.  George  loosed  his  brother's  hands  and  took 
the  seat  on  the  bench,  where  Margery  had  sat ;  the  vei^  seat  where 
he  had  once  sat  with  his  two  sticks,  in  his  weakness,  years  before, 
when  the  stranger,  Mr.  Appleby,  came  up  and  inquired  for  Mr.  Verrall. 
Why  or  wherefore  it  should  have  come,  George  could  not  tell,  but 
that  day  flashed  over  his  memory  now.  Oh,  the  bitter  rememibranoe! 
He  had  been  a  lightsome  man  then,  without  care,  free  from  that  de- 
pressing incubus  that  must,  or  that  ought  to,  weigh  down  the  sornl— 
cruel  wrong  inflicted  on  his  fellow-toilers  in  the  great  journey  of  life. 
And  now  ?  He  had  brought  the  evil  of  poverty  upon  himself,'  the 
taint  of  disgrace  upon  his  name ;  he  had  driven  his  sisters  from  their 
home ;  had  sent  that  fair  and  proud  inheritance  of  the  Godolphiim, 
Ashlydyat,  into  the  barter  market ;  and  had  hastened  the  passage  of 
his  brother  to  the  grave.  Ay !  dash  your  bright  hair  from  your  brow 
as  you  will,  George  Godolphin! — pass  your  cambric  handkerchief 
over  your  heated  face! — you  cannot  dash  away  the  remembrance. 
You  have  done  all  this,  and  the  consciousness  is  very  present  to  you 
now. 

Thomas  Godolphin  interrupted  his  reflections,  bending  towards 
George  his  wasted  features.     "  George,  what  are  your  prospects  ?" 

"  I  have  tried  to  get  into  something  or  other  in  London,  but  my 
trying  has  been  useless.  All  the  places  that  are  worth  having  are  so 
snapped  up.  I  have  been  ofiered  something  in  Calcutta,  and  I  Aiok 
I  shall  accept  it.  If  I  find  that  Maria  has  no  objection  to  go  out,  I 
shall :  I  came  down  to-day  to  talk  it  over  with  her." 

"  Is  it  through  Lord  Averil  ?" 

"  Yes.    '  He  wrote  to  me  yesterday  morning  before  he  went  to 
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diupcb  with  Cecil.  I  got  the  letter  by  the  evening  njail,  ^nd  came  off 
this  momingi'*.  ' 

. "And  what  is  jihe  appointment  ?    Is  it  in  the  civil  service ?'* 

^Nothing  sagraad: — in:  sound,  at  any  rate.  It's  only  mercantile. 
The  situation  is  at  an  indigo  merchant's,  or  planter's ;  I  am  not  sure: 
which.  But  it'fl  &  good  appointment;  one  that  a  gentleman  may 
accept ;  and  the  pay  is  liberal.  Lord  Averil  urges  it  upon  me — these 
merchants,  they  are  brothers,  are  friends  of  his.  If  I  decline  it,  he 
will  try  for  a  civil  appointment  for  me,  but  to  obtain  one  might  take 
ftfcoftsidwable  tiine:  and  there  might  be  other  difficulties." 

}-Xm*\  said  TbomaSj.phoj^tly.,  "By  what  little  I  can  judge,  this 
appiearsto  la^  to  be  eligible,  ju^t  wh^t^  will  suit  you." . 
j;  *<*.Ittiink«so-,.:If.  I  accept  it,  I  shall  have  to  start  with  the  new 
year»  I  sm^  the  agents  of  this  house  ij;i  to\j^n, this  morning,  and  they 
jbdil  me;it  id  qiuite  a  .first  jclas^  a{)pointment  for  a  mercantile  one.  I 
hope.  Mw*  wjU  aot  difflifce  to  go." 

They  sat  there  conversing  until  the  sun  had  set.  George  pointed! 
o^t'toohis.brotj^i^r'jsiixotice  that  the  air  was  getting  cold^  but  Thomas 
only  smiled  .in  JUJ^w^r :  i<i  was,not  the  night;  air,  hot  or  cold,  that  could 
aiiy^loQ^eraff^Clt.  Thomas  .G-odolphin,  But  he  said  that  he  might  as 
wdl  gQ;in,,an4  -toofctQeorge's  arm  to  help  his  feeble  steps. 

"Ia.no  one.at  home  ?"  inquired  Q-eorge,  finding  the  usual  sitting- 
.Sfoom'ieaipty. '',r,  ?  }.,..,  ,...,. 

"  They  are  at  Lady  Godolphin's,"  replied  Thomas,  alluding  to  his 
lUisters^Ti;  ".Ejefii^^^goed. there  for  good  next  week,  and  certain  arrange- 
ivientits  J»aTe>%a  be/inade^sQ  they  walked  over  this  afternoon  just  before 
y©ifcdinie(n]j."<> ,.  . 

' :  ^  Cre6rgei  fl^ot  iawu.  The  finding  his  sisters  absent  was  a  reliief :  since 
the  unhappy  ^^plosion^, George  had  always  felt  as  a  guilty  schoolboy  in 
tfaeipreaenceof  Jianet,.  He  remained  a  short  while,  and  then  rose  to 
di^parti     **  PU  <K>me  up  and  see  you,  in  the  morning,  Thomas." 

Was  theire:  any  prevision  of  what  the  night  would  bring  forth  on  the 
Idind  of  Thomas, Gpdolphin  ?  It  might  be^  He  entwined  in  his  the 
hands  hejd  out  to  him. 

V.  *^Oodibl^BS  y<>u,  George!  God  bless  you,  and  keep  you  always!" 
And  a-  lump^  Apt  tat  all.  familiar  to  George  Godolphin's  throat,  rose  in 
^it  as  he  ^ent  out  from  the  presence  of  his  brother. 

•'  "    '        '    '  ■  .       j  ■  1  '■■•";■.<.'    1 '  1 

,  II. 


,  I  i  '      >  !  '     t-i 


POB  THE  LAST  time;  VERY  FAnrr. 

:It  waapne)  of  those  charmingly  clear  nights  that  bring  a  sensation 
of  pleasure  to  the  senses.  Daylight  could  not  be  said  to  have  quite 
faded,  but  the  moon  was  up,  its  rays  shining  brighter  and  brighter  with 
every  departing  jojoment.  of  day.  As  George  passed  Lady  Godolphin's 
Folly,?  Janet  was  coming  from  it. 

•  He  ^epuld  not  avoid  her.  I  don't  say  he  wished  to  do  it,  but  he  couU 
not  if  he  had  wished;  it.  <  They  stood  talking  together  for  some  time  ; 
on  Thomas's  state;  on  this  Calcutta  prospect  of  George's,  for  Janet 
had  heard  something  of  it  from  Lord  Averil,  and  she  questioned  him 
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closely ;  on  other  Erabjects.  It  was  growing  quite  nigbt  when  Janet 
made  a  movement  homewards,  and  George  could  do  no  less  than 
attend  her. 

"  I  thought  Bessy  was  with  you,"  he  r^narked,  as  they  walked 
along. 

"  She  is  remaining  an  hour  or  two  longer  with  Lady  Q-odolphin ;  but 
it  was  time  I  came  home  to  Thomas,  When  do  you  say  you  must  sail, 
George  ?" 

"  The  beginning  of  the  year.  My  salary  will  commence  with  the 
first  of  January,  and  I  ought  to  be  off  that  day.  I  don*t  know  whether 
that  will  give  Maria  suf&cient  time  for  preparation.'* 

"  Sufficient  time  !*'  repeated  Miss  Gx)dolphin.  "  Will  sh©  be  wanting 
to  take  out  a  ship's'  cargo  ?  I  should  thii^  she  might  be  ready  in  a 
tithe  of  it.    Shall  you  take  the  child  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  hastily  answered ;  "  I  could  not  go  without  the  child. 
And  I  am  sure  Maria  would  not  consent  to  be  separated  from  her.  I 
hope  Maria  will  not  object  id  going  on  her  own  score." 

"  Nonsense !"  returned  Janet.  *'  She  vrill  have  the  sense  to  see  that 
it  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  g;ood  fortune,  far  better  than  you  had  any 
right  to  expect.  Let  me  recommend  you  to  put  by  half  the  salarj, 
George.  It  is  a  very  handsome  one,  and  you  may  do  it  if  you  wifl. 
Take  a  lesson  from  the  past." 

"  Yes,"  replied  George,  with  a  twitch  of  conscience.  "  I  wonder  if 
the  climate  will  try  Maria  ?"  ^ 

"  I  judge  that  the  change  will  be  good  for  her  in  all  ways,"  said 
Janet,  emphatically.  "  Depend  upon  it  she  will  only  be  too  thankful 
to  turn  her  back  on  Prior's  Ash.  She'll  not  get  strong  as  long  as  she 
stops  in  it,  or  so  long  as  your  prospects  are  uncertain,  doing  nothing 
as  you  are  now,    I  can't  make  out,  for  my  part,  how  you  live." 

"  You  might  easily  guess  that  I  have  been  helped  a  little,  Janet." 

"  Ey  one  that  I  would  not  be  helped  by  if  I  were  starving,"  severely 
rejoined  Janet.  "  You  allude,  I  presume,  to  Mr.  Verrall  ?" 

George  did  allude  to  Mr.  VerraU ;  but  he  avoided  a  direct  answer. 
"  All  that  I  borrow  I  shall  return,"  he  said,  "  as  soon  as  it  is  in  my 
power  to  do  so.  It  is  not  much :  and  it  is  given  and  received  as  a  loan 
only.  What  do  you  think  of  Thomas  ?"  he  asked,  willing  to  change^ 
the  subject. 

"  I  think "  Janet  stopped.  Her  voice  died  away  into  an  awe- 
struck whisper,  and  finally  ceased.  They  had  taken  the  path  home 
round  by  the  ash-trees.  The  Dark  Plain  lay  stretched  before  them, 
clear  and  shadowy  (but  that  must  seem  a  contradiction)  in  the  moon- 
light. In  the  brightest  night  the  gorse-bushes,  with  their  shade,  gave 
the  place  a  shadowy  weird-like  appearance,  but  never  had  the  moon- 
light on  the  plain  been  clearer,  whiter,  brighter  than  it  was  now.  And 
the  Shadow  ? 

The  ominous  Shadow  of  Ashly dyat  lay  there :  the  Shadow  which  had 
clung  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Godolphins,  as  tradition  said,  in  past 
aees ;  which  had  certainly  followed  the  present  race.  But  the  dark 
blackness  that  had  characterised  it  was  unobservable  now :  the  Shadour 
was  undoubtedly  there,  but  had  eyes  been  looking  on  it,  less  accus- 
tomed to  its  form  than  were  Miss  Godolphin's,  they  might  have  Med 
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to  make  out  distinctly  its  outlines.  It  was  of  a  light,  faint  hue ;  more 
as  the  shadow  of  the  Shadow,  if  I  may  so  express  it. 

"  George !  do  you  notice  ?"  she  breathed. 

"  I  see  it,"  be  answered. 

"  But  do  you  notice  its  peculiarity — its  faint  appearance  ?  I  should 
say — I  should  say  tbat  it  is  indeed  going  from  us ;  that  it  must  be 
about  the  last  time  it  will  follow  the  Godolphins.  With  the  wresting 
from  them  of  Ashlydyat  the  curse  was  to  spend  itself." 

She  had  sat  down  on  the  bench  underneath  the  ash- trees,  and  was 
speaking  in  a  low,  dreamy  tone :  but  George  heard  every  word,  and 
the  topic  was  not  particularly  palatable  to  him.  He  could  not  but  re- 
member that  it  was  he  and  no  other  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
wresting  from  them  of  Ashlydyat. 

"  Your  brother  will  not  be  here  long,"  murmured  Janet.  **  That's 
the  warning  for  the  last  chief  of  the  Godolphins." 

"  Oh,  Janet !  I  wish  you  were  not  so  superstitious !  Of  course  we 
know — it  is  patent  to  us  ill — ^that  Thomas  cannot  last  long :  a  few 
days,  a  few  hours  even,  may  close  his  life.  "Why  should  you  connect 
with  him  that  wretched  Shadow  ?" 

"  I  know  what  I  know,  and  I  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,'*  was  the 
reply  of  Janet,  spoken  slowly ;  nay,  solemnly.  "  It  is  no  wonder  that 
you  wish  to  ignore  it,  to  affect  to  disbelieve  in  it :  but  you  can  do 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  George  Gt)dolphin." 

George  gave  no  answering  argument.  It  may  be  that  he  felfc  he  had 
forfeited  the  right  to  argue  with  Janet.     She  again  broke  the  silence. 

"  I  have  watched  and  watched ;  but  never  once,  since  the  day  that 
those  horrible  misfortunes  fell,  has«that  Shadow  appeared.  I  thought 
it  had  gone  for  good ;  I  thought  that  our  ruin,  that  the  passing  of 
Ashlydyat  into  the  possession  of  strangers,  was  the  working  out  of  the 
curse.  But  it  seems  it  has  come  again ;  for  the  last,  final  time,  as  I 
believe.  And  it  is  but  in  accordance  with  the  past,  that  the  type  of 
the  curse  should  come  to  shadow  forth  the  death  of  the  last  Godol- 
phin." 

"  Ton  are  complimentary  to  me,  Janet,"  cried  George,  good 
humouredly.  "  When  poor  Thomas  shall  have  gone,  I  shall  be  here 
still,  the  last  of  the  Godolphins." 

"  You  /"  returned  Janet,  and  her  tone  of  scOTuful  contempt^  un- 
conscious as  she  might  herself  be  of  it,  brought  a  sting  to  George's 
mind,  a  flush  to  his  brow.  **  You  might  be  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Godolphin  once,  laddie,  but  that's  over.  The  last  true  Godolphin  dies 
out  with  Thomas." 

**  How  long  are  you  going  to  sit  here  ?"  asked  George,  after  a  time, 
as  she  gave  no  signs  of  moving. 

"You  need  not  wait,"  returned  Janet.  "I  am  at  home  now,  as 
may  be  said.  Don't  stay,  George :  I  would  rather  you  did  pot :  your 
wife  must  be  expecting  you." 

Glad  enough  to  be  released,  George  went  on  his  way,  and  Janet  sat 
on,  alone.  With  that  Shadow  before  her — though  no  longer  a  dark 
one — it  was  impossible  but  that  her  reflections  should  be  turned  back 
on  the  unhappy  past.  She  lost  herself  in  a  maze  of  perplexity — as  all 
must  do,  whose  thoughts  roam  to  things  "  beyond  their  ken."*    Why 
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should  this  fate  have  overtaken  the  Godolphin  family — ^th'e  precise  fate 
predicted  for  it  ages  ago  ?  Why  should  that  strange  and  never*to-be-. 
accounted-for  Shadow  appear  on  the  eve  of  evil  ?  Chuld  they  not  "have 
gone  from  their  fate  ? — ^not  have  escaped  it  by  any  means  ?  It  seemed 
out  a  trifling  thing  to  do  for  George  GFodolphin,  to  keep  in  the  right 
path,  instead  of  lapsing  to  the  wrong  one :  it  seemed  a  more  trifling 
thiug  still  for  Sir  George  Godolphin  to  do — to  quit  his  inheritance^ 
Ashlydyat,  for  the  Folly,  yet  upon  that  pivot  events  seemed  to  have 
turned.  As  it  had  been  foretold  (so  ran  the  prediction)  ages  before: 
"When  the  chief  of  Ashlydyat  should  quit  Ashlydyat,  the  ruin  of  the 
Godolphins  would  be  near.  And  it  had  proved  so.  "  Eh  me  !'*  wailed 
out  Janet,  in  her  sore  anguish,  "  we  are  blaming  George  for  it  all,  but 
perhaps  the  lad  could  not  go  against  the  fate.     Who  knows  P" 

Who  knew,  indeed !  Let  us  look  back  to  some  of  the  ruin  we  have 
witnessed ;  and  marvel,  as  Janet  Godolphin  did,  whether  those  whom 
we  blame  as  its  cause,  could  have  "  gone  against  their  fate."  Them 
are  mysteries  in  this  world  which  we  canndt  solve :  we  may  lose  our- 
selves as  we  will  in  their  depths — we  may  cast  ridicule  to  them,  or 
pass  them  over  with  a  light  laugh  of  irony — we  may  talk,  in  our  poor 
inflated  wisdom,  of  their  being  amenable  to  common  laws,  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  ordinary  rules  of  science, — but  we  can  never  solve 
them ;  never  fathom  them,  until  Time  shall  be  no  more. 

A  great  deal  of  this  story.  The  Shadow  of  Ashlydyat,  is  a  perfectly 
true  one ;  it  is  but  the  recital  of  a  drama  of  real  life.  And  the  super- 
stition that  encompasses  it  P  ten  thousand  inquisitive  tongues  will  ask. 
Tes,  and  the  superstition.  There  are  things,  as  I  have  just  said,  which 
can  neither  be  explained  nor  accounted  for :  they  are  marvels,  mysteries,, 
and  so  they  must  remain.  Many  a  family  has  its  supernatural  skeleton,, 
religiously  believed  in  ;  many  a  house  has  its  one  dread  comer  which 
has  never  been  fully  unclosed  to  the  bright  light  of  day.  Say  what 
men  will  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to 
allow  the  in-creeping  of  superstition.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
things  that  occur  within  their  view,  although  we  may  be,  and  always, 
shall  be,  utterly  unable  to  explain  them  ;  what  they  are,  where  they 
spring  from,  why  they  come.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  believe  there 
are  such  things  as  omens,  warnings,  which  come  to  us — though  seldom 
are  they  sufficiently  marked  at  the  time  to  be  attended  to — ^I  should 
be  set  down  as  a  visionary  day-dreamer.  I  am  nothing  of  the  sort :  I 
have  my  share  of  plain  common  sense,  I  pass  my  time  in  working,  not 
in  dreaming :  I  never  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  a  ghost  yet,  and 
I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  a  thousand  pounds  cadeau  coming  to  me. 
this  moment,  as  I  am  that  I  never  shall  see  one ;  I  have  not  been 
taken  into  favour  by  the  spirits,  have  never  been  promoted  to  so  much, 
as  half  a  message  from  them — and  never  expect  to  be.  But  some 
curious  incidents  have  forced  themselves  on  my  life's  experience, 
causing  m*e  to  echo  as  a  question  the  assertion  of  the  Prince,  of 
Denmark:— Are  there  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt 
of  in  our  philosophy  P 

Janet  Godolphin  rose  with  a  deep  sigh  and  her  weight  of  care.  She 
kept  her  head  turned  to  the  Shadow  until  she  had  passed  from  its 
view,  and  then  continued  her  way  to  the  house,  murmuring,  "  It's  but. 
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a  little  misfortune ;  it's  but  a  little  misfortune :  the  shade  is  not  much 
darker  than  the  moonlight  itself.'* 

Thomas  was  in  his  arm-chair,  bending  forward  towards  the  fire,  as 
she  entered.  His  face  would  have  been  utterly  colourless,  save  for 
the  bluish  tinge  which  had  settled  there,  a  tinge  distinguishable  even 
in  the  red  blaze.  Janet,  keen-sighted  as  Margery,  thought  the  hue 
had  grown  more  ominous  since  she  quitted  him  in  the  afternoon. 

''  Have  you  come  back  alone  ?"  asked  Thomas,  turning  towards 
her. 

George  accompanied  me  as  far  as  the  ash-trees  :  I  met  him.  Bessy 
is  staying  on  for  an  hour  with  Lady  Godolphin.  Have  you  had  your 
medicine,  Thomas  ?" 

"Yes." 

Janet  drew  a  chair  near  to^  him  and  sat  down,  glancing  almost 
stealthily  at  him.  When  this  ominous  look  appears  on  the  human 
face,  we  do  not  like  to  gaze  into  it  too  boldly,  lest  its  owner,  so  soon 
to  be  called  away,  may  read  the  fiat  in  our  own  dread  countenance. 
Janet  need  not  have  feared  its  effect,  had  he  done  so,  on  Thomas  Go- 
dolphin. 

"  It  is  a  fine  night,"  he  observed. 

"  It  is,"  replied  Janet.  "  Thomas,"  dropping  her  voice,  "  the 
Shadow  is  abroad." 

"  Ah !" 

The  response  was  spoken  in  no  tone  of  dread,  of  dismay  j  but  calmly, 
pleasantly,  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips. 

"  It  has  changed  its  colour,"  continued  Janet,  "  and  may  be  called 
grey  now  instead  of  black.  I  thought  it  had  left  us  for  good,  Thomas : 
I  suppose  it  had  to  come  once  more." 

"  If  it  cared  to  keep  up  its  character  for  consistency,"  he  said,  his 
voice  a  jesting  one.  "  If  it  has  been  the  advance  herald  of  the  death 
of  other  Godolphins,  why  should  it  not  herald  in  mine  P" 

"  I  did  not  think  to  hear  you  joke  about  the  Shadow,"  observed 
Janet,  after  a  pause  of  vexation. 

"  Nay,  there's  no  harm  done.  I  have  never  understood  it,  you 
know,  Janet ;  none  of  us  have :  so  little  have  we  understood,  that  we 
have  not  known  whether  to  believe  or  disbelieve.  A  short  while, 
Janet,  and  things  may  be  made  plainer  to  me." 

"  How  are  you  feefing  to-night  ?"  somewhat  abruptly  asked  Janet. 

"  Never  better  of  late  days.  It  seems  as  if  ease  both  of  mind  and 
body  had  come  to  me.  I  think,"  he  added,  after  a  few  moments'  re* 
flection,  "  that  what  George  tells  me  of  a  prospect  opening  for  him 
has  imparted  this  sense  of  ease.  I  have  thought  of  him  a  ^eat  deal, 
Janet,  of  his  wife  and  child :  of  what  would  become  of  hun  and  of 
them." 

"  And  it  has  been  troubling  you,  I  conclude !"  remarked  Jfl,net,  with 
a  touch  of  her  old  severe  accent.    **  He  is  not  worth  it,  Thomas." 

"May  God  help  him  on  now!"  murmured  Thomas  Godolphin. 
"  He  may  live  yet  to  be  a  comfort  to  his  family ;  to  repair  to  others 
some  of  the  injury  he  has  caused.    Oh  Janet !  I  am  ready  to  go." 

Janet  turned  her  eyes  from  the  fire  that  the  tears  rising  in  them 
might  not  be  seen  to  glisten.  "  The  Shadow  was  very  light,  Thomas," 
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she  repeated.  ^'  Whatever  it  maj  herald  forth,  will  not  be  .much  of  a 
xnisfortane." 

"A  miafortime!«-4o  be  taken  to  my  test! — ^tothe  good  Ctod  who 
has  BO  loved  ^ttid  kept  me  here !  A  few  minutes  before  jrou  came  10, 
I  fell  into  a  doze,  and  I  dreamt  I  saw  Jesiu  Chriflt  standing  there,  hj 
the  window,  waiting  lor  me.  He  had  his  hand  stretchiBd  ^ut  to  me 
with  a  smile.  So  vivid  had  been  the  impreaaion,  that  when  I  woke  I 
thought  it  was  reality,  and  I  got  up  and  was  hastening  toward  ^e 
window  before  I  recollected  myself.  Death  a  misfortune !  No,  Janet; 
not  for  me.'' 

Janet  rang  the  bell  for  lights  to  be  brought  in;  Thomas,  his  elbdv 
resting  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  bent  his  head  upon  his  band,  >aid  be- 
came lost  in  the  imagination  of  glories  that  might  so  soon  open  to 
him.  Bright  forms  were  flitting  ai^ound  a  throne  of  wondroufrbi^titj^ 
golden  harps  in  their  hands ;  and  in  one  of  them,  her  haip  idle^  bet 
radiant  face  turned  as  if  watching  for  one  who  might  be  coming,  lis 
seemed  to  recognise  EtheL 

A  misfortune  for  the  good  to  die !    No,  no. 


in. 
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THE  BELL  THAT  BANG  OUT  ON  THE  EVENINO  AXKU 

Geobgb  GonoiPHiN  sat  with  his  wife  and  child.  The  tooih  was 
bright  with  light  and  fire,  and  George's  spirits  were  bright  in  accord- 
ance with  it.  He  had  been  enlarging  upon  the  prospeet  offered  to 
him,  describing  a  life  in  India  in  vivid  colours ;  had  drawn  some  imsr 
ginative  pen*and-ink  sketches  of  Miss  Meta  on  a  camp's  back ;  in  S 
gorgeous  palanquin ;  in  an  open  terrace-gallery  being  fanned  by  about 
fifty  slaves,  the  young  lady  herself  looking  on  in  a  high  state  of  ex- 
citement, her  eyes  sparkling,  her  chee^  burning.  Maria  seemed  td 
be  partaking  of  the  .general  hilaxitf ;  whether  she  was  really  better, 
or  the  unexpected  return  of  her  husband  had  infused  into  hjsr  artiEcifll 
strength,  unwonted  excitement,  certain  it  is  that  she  was  not  looking 
very  ill  that  night :  her  cheeks  had  borrowed  some  of  Meta's  coioni^ 
and  her  lips  were  parted  with  a  smile  at  George's  words,  or  Bib  Mek's 
ecstasies.  The  cluld's  tongue  was  never  still ;  it  was  papa  this,  paps 
the  other,  incessantly.  Margery  felt  rather  cross,  and  when  sheeame 
into  add  some  dish  to  the  substantial  tea  she  had  prepared  for  her 
master,  told  him  she  hoped  he-d  not  be  for  carrying  Miss  Meta  out  U^ 
them  wretched  foreign  places  that  was  only  good  for  convicts.  Li^i 
and  Botany  £ay  ranked  precisely  alike  in  the  mind  of  Margerys. 

But  the  tea  was  done  with  aim  removed,  and  the  evening  had  gons 
on,  and  Margery  had  come  again  to  escort  Miss  Meta  to  bed.  Mias 
Meta  was  not  in  a  hursry  to  be  escorted.  Her  nimble  feet  were  flying 
everywhere:  from  papa  at  the  table,  to  mamma  who  sat  on  the  80& 
near  the  ;fire;  from  mamma  to  Margery,  standing  silent  and  grim, 
scarcely  deigning  to  look  at  the  pen-and-ink  sketches  that  Meta  ex«^ 
hibited  to  her. 

"I  don't  see  no  sense  in  'em,  for  my  part,"  slightingly  spoke 
Margery,  regarding  with  dubious  eyes  one  somewhat  indistinct  repre- 
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Bentation  held  up  to  her.  '^  Them  things  hain't  like  Ohristiaa  nmmals. 
A  eiaphont,  d'y^iCaUritf    Whioh  is  i1^  headiasKi  -which  is  its  tail?** 

Meta  whisked  off  to  hetr.pap^^  ^lephaat  in  haQ4«  ^  Bapa,  which  i^ 
its  head  aiid  which  is  its  t^U?*^,     :':.,!.  ; 

;  "That's  its  tin,"  said  Gheoi^'e.  ^iTou'Jl  kttow  its  head  firom  its 
tail  when  YOU  coipe  jto  ride  one,  Margetyi,"  cried  he^  throwing  his 
I^nigtiing  glance  at  th^  wcHnaq* . 

.  "  Me  ride  a  elephant  I  ^oQ  ^oaoiint  upon  one  o'  i;hem  beasts !"  Tvas 
the  indignant  response.  "  I*d  like  to  see  myself  at  it  J  It  might  be 
ji^at  as  weUj,  air,  ,if  yon  didn't 'talk  about  ^em*  to  the  child :  I  shall 
hi^TO  her  stank  out  of  he^  sleep  Bcreaoaing  to*night^  fancying  that  a 
score  of 'em's  eating  h^  up;  t' -  -      . 

jGreprge  iaiOghed. , ,  3£eWs  h^jr  brain  was  at  work;  very  busy,  very 
Woesome  ju«t  then.       r  ;  •  • 

J"  Papa,  do  we^  haye  swings  i^  I^dia  ?^ 

"Lots  of  them,"  responded  George.  . ;   •  '. 

"  Do  they  go  up  to  the  treeT?  '  Are  tbey  as  good  as  tibe  one  Mrs. 
'Pain  had  made  for  me  at  the  Folly?" 

"  Ten  times  better  than  that,"  said  George,  slightingly.  "  That 
was  a  muff  of  a  swing,  compared  t^  Wrhat  the  others  will  be." 

Meta  considered.  "  You  didn't  see  it,  papa.  It  went  up — ^up — 
oh,  ever  so  higli'.*'     '       '      '      "  ' 

."  Bid  it,"  sftid  George.    "We'll;  send /the  ^ythers  higher.'* 

"Who'll  swing  me?"  continued  Meta*  ^ Mrs;  Pain?  «he  had 
used  to  Bwing  me  before.     Will  she  go  to  India  withlus  ?** 

"  Not  she^"  said  George.  "  What  should  she  go  for?  liook  here. 
Here's  Meta  on  an  elephant,  inindr  Margery  on  another,  in  attendance 
behind." 

.He  had  been  mischievousljy  sketching  it  off:  Meta  on  Wie  elephant, 
sitting  at  her<  Otfse,  her  dainty  little  legs  astride,  boy  fieishion,  wUfi 
rather  a  pretty  eight :  but  pidK>r  Margery  grasping  hold  of  the  ele*' 
phant's  body  and  trunk,  her  faioe  one  picture  of  horror  in  her  fear  of 
faULng,  and  scHsae  half-dozen  natives  propping  her  up  on  either  side, 
w'^  only  a  ludicrous  one. 

Margery  looked  daggers,  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  delight  of 
Meta,  "DsaWimamma  upon  one,  papa;  make  her  elephant  along*^ 
side  me." 

"  Draw  mamma  upon  one  ?"  repeated  George.  "  I  think  we'll  have 
Qt^mma  in  a  palailquin;  the  elephants  «hall  be  reserved  for  you  and 
Margery." 

"  Is  she  coirting  to  bed  to-night,  or  isn't  she  ?"  demanded  Margery, 
in  an  uncommonly  sharp  tone,  speaking  for  the  benefit  of  the  company 
generally,  nbt  to  anybody  in  particular. 

^  Meta  paid  little  attention ;  George  appeared  to  pay  less.  In  taking 
hifi  knife  from  hifl  waistcoat- pocket  to  cut  the  pencU,  preparatory  to 
"  drawing  mamma  and  the  palanquin,"  he  ha^ppened  to  bring  forth  «' 
ring.  Those  quick  little  eyes  saw  it ;  they  saw  mfost  things.  "That's 
ITncle  Thomas's  !"  cried  the  child. 

In  his  somewhat  hasty  essay  to  return  it  to  his  pocket,  G^eorge  let 
the  ring  fall  to  the  ground,  and  it  rolled  towards  Margery.  She  picked 
it  up,  wonderingly — almost  fearfully ;  ehe  had  believed  that  Mr.  Go- 
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doIpMn  would  not  part  witti  his  signet-ring  daring  life:  the  rise 
whtcli  ha  .bad  offered  to  the  bankruptcy  comtnusione^,  and  they,  win 

eT;CTy  to^.^J^'of  respect,  had  retiimed  to  hiiii.  "'  ■ 

"  Oh.'ftiastert     Surely  he  is  not  dead  T" 
„ , "  Ji^A, !,",  ^cl*oed  Gflorge,  .Ipoliing  at  her  in  aurppise'.  '  ■"  I  left  Mm 
better^^U^  usu^,  ^Stargery,  when  I  cam^  away."       '  '■    .    ;  '■ 

Margery  eaad  no  more.  Meta '  waa 'hot  s6  tibrupulousi  ''"TJflde 
Thomas  always  haa  that  on  his  finger:  he  seals  his'lettefs.trfllh  it 
"WityiaTO  you  brought  it  away,  papa?"  -  ' 

,  ",Se  ,^^(!  PPti  want  it  to  seal  letters '  With  any 'IdnbeJ-,- Meta^" 
George  answered,  speakiig  gravely  now,  and  attoSin^Tier,  gotm 
cvrla,     "  I,  shall  UB©  it  in  future  for  aealiiig  mme."  '    ■'  ''     '    ■' 

,   "iF'l¥)'U,w'Qai;  it?"' asked  Metd.     "Tbu;,or  jriji^eTHpiMWsP"  ' 
,  ."'i  Bl)all— some  jtiine. '  Bu£  Xi  is  ^uite  titne  Metft  WHO)  ita^^ed^  hdd 
Margery  loots  as  if'she  tli ought 'so.    Th^re!  .jost  a'fdW  of  mkiuiiM'i 
g3»peSj  and  RWfly  tp  dream  of  elephants."     '  "'—       '  ■-  "     ','"' 

Some  "fine  white  grapea  were  heaped  up  Qn  a  plate  on'thetkhle: 
.tbcT  weire  what  George  had  brought  from  Londcm  foi?  hjs  wif&.  ■  Se 
If^oke  fipme  off  for  Met  a,  and  that  spofled  young  dhmBCl  clitoWd  on 
ia»  knee  wnjle  she  devoiired  them,  chattering incfisSantlj;''      '    ■■ ""' 

'' Willtliere'te  parrots  in  Ihdia'P  'Bed  bneSfV'  ■  '■'  .  ,*  ■ '  ■ 
,.,".P)«i)tj.  .E^d^nd  green  and  blue  and  yellow,"  tetntneS  CJ^rgti, 
.wh9,,wqB-r(ither  magnificent  in'  his  ^rofnlses.  "  ^ere'll  bo  t^6hk^ 
"miwell-rras 'Margerji''it'fond  of  them."'  ■''      ■■---"_ 

ilargerj  flung  hersplf  off  iu  a  temper.  But  the  words  had  l)nMis!it 
a  recollection  in  Meta :  she  scuffled  up  on  her  kfie^S,  n^^iectingmr 
grnpeB,  gazing  at  her  papa  in  cooatemation.  ','     ' 

".Uncle  EegiualJ  was  to  bring  me  home  soinp  liibtlkieys  ^And'some 
parrotaaiid  a  Chinese  dog  that  won't  bite  :')ioV'6h'all  I  hKfie'tbeiil, 

Sapa^  if  I'm  gone  to  Cal— what  is  it  P"     Shb  e|)oke  bett^  thra  Afe 
id,  and  could  sound  the  "  th"  now ;  but  the;  iliime  of  the  Hittdoabm 
.pf^idency  WOB  difiicult  to  be  remerabered,  ;    ■' 

,,,,,'VCaJcLitta.  We'll  write  word  to  Begy's  sjiip  to'copiQTbund'tb^ 
t^d  leave  them,"  replied  ready  George.  _^  '     '  ■     ■,  ■  ■ 

.,.,,It  satisfied  the  child.  She  finished  her  gtapes, ' and'  theft  Qefttlgs 
took  her  in  hie  arms  to  Maria  to  be  kissed,  and  afterww-da  put  hte 
down  outside  the  door  to  offended  Margery,  aftbr  Mssipg  lovingly  wt 
pretty  lips  and  her  golden  curls.  '  ■   ■  ' '.'  ■ 

Hia  manner  had  changed  when  he  returned.  He' stood  at  the'&re. 
near  Maria,  grave  and  earnest,  and  began  talking  fnorfe  setibu41y'& 
her.  oa.tbifl  new  project  than  he  bad  done  ih'''tne' pt^renc^  df  tjie 

.ai^  ■'  ■     ■■■   ■ 


¥ 


m 
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imJ,i^Blio\il4  do'-vfront'iiierartbreftiseit:  diilOtybtf,  Maria;? 
-,9ffer  th^  is  pot  often  i^e^witH."'    ,"' '  i  ■■.■■'-■■ . 

\,  I  think  yoii'  would'dii' wroiig to  ^efnpe  %  It  h  ikt 'betbtfttai 


,^ipE,],l\^Wd^orJ^ 
;, :  .^lA'^ima^mV  ready  fe, titers ly 
.,,,"  J — 1  fiou^d  ,oe  i;eady,  of  Cpujse^    »} 
:*B0f.,^h??i^«^r- — "■     .,  ,  '..':.:/  i.'!' ...^       .... 
■'■-■iSPfi-'^W^  1^9  (i|,finalj.Btop.;  "Ge6i«is'r66Md  iit'tiftr 
addition  io  h'er  hesitation,  ne  det^^ted  co'nstdeniDl^'^ili 
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She  stood  up  by  him  and  leaned  her  acm  on  the  mantelpiece.  She 
Btrove  to  speak  quietly,  ip.  choke  down  tb?  retellioi^a  risipg  in  Tier 
throat :  her  breath  went  ai^d  .cani^,,  nef  bosom  w^s  hMyiri^:  "  Oerirge, 
I  am  not  sure  whether  I  abail  be,able"tojucidertaketli6  yoyage.|  Jatn 
not  Bnie  that  I^5l^ftU,ljve,  to  go,"      ,•■,;.,,.  ,,  i  ,'  ,1 

Did  hiB  heart  "beat-a  ahft^e  ^uicijec.P  iHe  Iqoked^t.lier,  inot'0^  inl  sur- 
prise-Htill  than  in^qy  oth^r  |e§(ij(g,'.  5^  h^^not.iiJt^'i^W  realised 
Wiisr&ijit.suggestipa,«^f^e„fu,t^-,|i  _,,:    ;,    ,,  -,  V ,(  ,',,,,i,'. '^     ' 

"  My  darlmg,  what  do  you  me'^n?" '.„  ]!..  ,  '  ...  '  '^,  '  ''  '''  '  ,'' ' 
■  ,H^/had,^pfeped,.hia(ttrm.ff(Lifl^'fie,r'-w«ialf"  an'ii'^'.cl'i^w^'li^'t^'Sifi 
l^ftj^t  ■h^ej;,,b^^fyj,,uppu,,hi^',8^9ul4er,  ,and  tl^"teai^'b^iin  t 
trickle  downiier  wast^^^ch^PW'.,,' ,  i  ./...I'.i  \.  ,'      ,.  it.  I'.^'r  .>    "' 

"I  eaojiotg 

thftti,j;ahaEjifiY,?r|,b,„.      ,.    , 

have  thought  it  some  time,    ,,    1    .  j     ■    'i  -.  1 

„'^fl:oF d|?,you,^ei ?,"  he ^^p^lfe^lwa^.'li^eiic^':^!!;^ Ma^a,«^ ■ 


but  I 

"Maria,"  he  s^id,  liis  voice  quite  trembling;  witliitg  tendetnesa, 
"sliall  I  tellyou  wiiatitia?  Tlie  woEry  of  the' past  summer  baa  hnd  a 
had  uffBctjUpou  yoii.aud  brought  you  mta  this  low,'weitk  state.  ".Mi-.. 
Suow  ia  riglit,:  it  is  n^rpusnesa  :  and  j-ou  iimat  have  tbangQ  of'^eeEe 
ere  you  can  recover,    Is  he  attending  you  ?"  '     '  ' 

,  "  He,  calls  every  other  day  or  so,  and  ho  aeuda  me  medicine  or.diffc- 
rent  kinds  ;  jtouie^,  I  fancy.  1  wish  I  could  get  stroos^!  1  might — 
perhaps—get, a  little  better,  that  is,  I  migbt  feel  a  trifle  bettor.'if  I 
were  not  always  so  entirely  a.l,one.,  I  wiali,"  she  moro  timidly  addfedi 
"  that  you  could  be  with  me  more  than  you  are."  ■  .' 

.  ,"Tou  cannot  wish,  :^t  ?o.  heartily  aa  I,"  returned  f^eorgc.^  "  A^littte 
while,  my  darling,  afad  thiuLja.  will  be  bright  agafu.  Thave,'been 
earnestly  and  .conataOitly  seeking,  for  Bom-^thmg  to  do  in  London,  ,aiid 
was  obliged  to  be.th^re."  JJojv'tiiat  I  baye  Jhia  plrice  given  me,  I  itiuat 
bo  there  still  chiefly  until  we  sail,' iij  a  king  ray  prenarationa'.     You  ffljii 


1  you  like,  until  wo  do  go, 


added,  "  if  TOU  would 


.   rather  be  there  than  here.,    I,  can  changei  my  bachelor  lodgi 
get  a  place  large  enough  for  you  and  lifeta.''  '  ,  _ 

SUo  felt  that  shs  was  not  equal  to  the  removal,  and  ahe  felt  tliat  ijf 
she  really  were  to  leave  Europe  she  moat  roralilo  thia  abort  intftf- 
venicg  time  near  hec  father  and  mother.  But — uven  aa  she  thought 
it — the  conviction  came  upon  her,  firm  and  strong,  that  she  never 
should  leave  it;  should  not  live  to  leave  it.  G-corge'a  voice,  efl^flp 
jmd  hopeful,  interrupted. 
"WeshaUb     ■ 

li6al  about^heS"  irwouTf  Ea'fl' br^'''f^iJ'h^i^So'^'Wr,  , 
Jand,  and,  quite  Jj^ea^;  it  %a  carry  pff  Meta  from  her.     PS^ntftirf'W^  K«d 
better  not  at)»lnp^.tq,ln|^^^flce1ier,■t^th^'*ay,'Iitult  T^t'ttie  decision 
rert  entirely  with  her,"' "     .■■->.<..■■    }■■■.-'    ,,..■■-. 


,  interrupted.  '  -i  ;  .  ,     1  i  ■  i  i 

ll.be«iB>Ji£?/aofi'?'ia,Jwiifti  MaiJia:'ii?itli  rae  ilfl'bffuii^ 
i  Sd^sores;  Is  {o¥My^Jm!i'fk(i'dy'VhA*'((;t6  be 
b?    Itwourfha#b.^'''&^iJ'h^-fe'^ari^WtoUew 
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"  She  will  never  face  the  live  elephantB,"  said  Maria,  her  lipB  mailing 
at  the  joke,  aa  she  endeavoured  tol>e  gay  and  }iopeful  as  George  ma. 
But  the  efibrt  utterly  failed.  A  vision  came  over  herof  .George  tltsre 
alone;  herBelf  in  the  cold  grave,  whither  she  Relieved  she  w^  auielj'. 
hastening;  Meta — ay,  what  of  Meta ?  

"  Oh,  George!  if  I  might  tiiE  get  strong!  if  Imight^t  lite  ti> 
go  ["  she  cried,  in  a  wail  of  aeony.  , 

"  Husb,  hush !  Maria,  husu ! ,  I  must  not  acold  you ;  but  indeed  it 
is  not  right  to  give  way  to  these  low  spirits.  That  of  itself  will  keep 
you  bact.  Shall  I  take  you  up  to  town  with  me  now,  to-morrow, 
jnst  for  a  week's  change  ?  I  know  it  would  partially  bring  yon. 
round,  and  we'd  make  shift  in  my  rooms  for,  the  time.  Margery  will 
take  care  of  Meia  here." 

She  knew  how  worse  than  useless  was  the  tlionght  of  atteroptuig 
it;  she  saw  thst  George  could  not  be  brought  to  understand  her  ei- 
oessive  weakness.  A  faint  hope  came  across  her  that,  now  that  the 
mcMtdnty  of  bis  future  proapects  was  removed,  she  might  grow 
better.  That  uncertainty  had  been  distressing  her  aick  bearf  for 
^months.  ,      ... ,.■!.,,    |/    i, -r  J    v    •■•■" 

She  subdued  her  emotion  and  sat  clovn  M  the  ehair  QUiwy,'  f^tjinSi 
that  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  go  lipwith  bimtthutimeiiitwoiudi 
be  a  change  iu  one  sense  for  her,  she  added,  the  thinkjjQg  at^ailft, 
life;  and  then  she  began  to  talk  of  other  thingp., ...,   ,  ,., 

■"  Did  you  sec  Kegmaldlefore.jhe  sailed  ?".^  ^1  ,',.' ^    .....■; 

*  N"ot  immecliatoly  before  itj  I  think.^'  V         ,,■  ,g 

"  You  are  aware  that  be  has  gone, a^jComnoa^eamHi.".  / 

"  Tes.  By  the  wajr,  there's  no  knowing,  vii»t  I  niay  be  iifala  toda; 
for  Begy  out  there.  And  for  Isaac  too,  perhaps.  Once  I  aipc  iji  i^ 
good  poaitioQ  I  shall  be  able  to  assist  them — and  .I'll  do  it.,  ^fiSf 
hates  the  sea;  I'll'get  him' Bomelhing  more  to  hit  taste  jn  Galcn^W-".; 

Maria's  face  flushed  with  hope,  and  sh^/islaaped  ber  nery'ou^  aAn^ 
together.  "If  you  could,  George  I  how  th^ik&l  I 'sboold  {b^L  Jti 
think  of  poor  Begy  and  his  bard  life  night  and. day,"  , ,,    ■    '  !■  ^\j 

"  'Whicb  is  not  good  for  ybii'  by  any, means,  you^^ig  }a4y*  I  W% 
you'd  get  out  of  that  babitol  thinking,  uid,  letting  atjouGot^^G&i.l^I* 
bas'beenjustgoor  Thomas's  rawit."  ,  ,  ,,  ^.  ,  ■  „;  ,■].      ■  .ji.-j    -^ 

She  answered  by  a  faint  smile.  "Has  Thomaff  given  you  Km  npgjf^ 
ate  Mkcd. 

"  He  gave  it  me  this  afternoon,"  replied  G«orge,  taking  it  fi.-om.hilP 
pocket.  It  was  a  ring  ^vitli  a  bright  green  atone,  on  wliicli  was  eqn 
graved  the  arms  of  the  Godolphius.  Sir  George  had  worn,  it  alwi^fn 
and  it  came  to  Thomas  at  his  death :  now  it  had  come  to  George,  .   „|a 

"  Tou  do  not  wear  it,  George."  ...  (,j 

_  "  Kot  yet.  I  cannot  bear  to  put  it  on  my  finger  while  VhonMc 
lives.  In  point  of  fact,  I  have  no  right  to  do  so— at  least,  to  use  t^: 
signet :  it  pertains  eacluaively  to  the  Ijead  of  the  Godolphins."  .,,;,,! 
"  Do  yoa  see  Mrs.  Pain  often?"  Maria  preaently  said,  with  apRhj; 
rent  indifference.  But  George  little  knew  the  fLotterIng  emotion  iflWJ 
bad  been  working  within,  or  the  efi'ort  it  bad  taken  to  subdue  it  aft- 
the  question  could  be  put.  ,  .,.,;[ 

"I  see  her  aqmetiin?8,;  ifoLoftpn,^'  giift.get8,mp,tftij^wi;tt|,hi^W 
the  I'ark  now  and.^E^;^,,   ,^_;^,_,  ,,,|  ,  ,_,,„^,_  ,,  ,^  ^^,,_  ^  .     .^-„„,y,j  taai--^ 
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"  Doea  eLe  intend  to  continue  to  reaiJe  witt  tie  VerraDs  P 

"  I  roppose  eo.     I  have  not  heard  her  mention  anything  aboiji  it" 

"  George,  I  have  often  wondered  where  Mrs.  Faints  inoney  comes 
from,"  Maria  reaomed,  in  a  dreamy  ^^one^  "  It  wfts  h^  in  the  old 
days,  you  know,  that  the  report  of  he?  having  thuiiytlioiisaiwfponnda' 
fortune  was  fidsB ;  that  she  had"  none  " 

"  I  don't  believe  she  had  a  penny,"  retarnedI'.Q«OPgek  '^Aa  toiher 
income,  I  fhncy  it  is  driwn  from  Verrall.  Mrs.  Spain's  finq^aad  wa» 
conaected  in  some  bnainesa  way  with  Verral],  ajiS  periyips  fhe  still 
Ijenefits.  I  kno*  nothing  whatever,  but  I  have  often  thought  it  muA 
be  So/    Hark!    Listen!"  . 

G-eorgB  raised  his  hand  aa  he  abruptly  Bpofee,  for  a  distant  sound 
had  broken  luion  bis  ear.  Springing  to  the  window  he  threw  it  opm. 
He  dfeatt-bell  of  AD  Souk'  was  booming  out  over  Prior's  Ash. 

Before  ft  Woi^Tvas  spoken  by  him  ortyhiawife;  before  George 
ednld  still  the  emotion  that  was  thumping  at  hia  heart,  Margery  came 
ia  with  a  seared  face  :  in  her  flurry,  her  sudden  grief,  she  addressed 
him  as  she  Sad  been  accustomed  to  address  him  in  liia  boyliooi). 

"  So  yon  bear  it,  Master  George  F  That's  the  passiqg-biell.l  ItJa 
fbrKm.  There'ft'ttohody  elae'withii  tenmiTea  that'^pV^'i^ublB.to 
have  thfe  bell'toHbi  for'at  nigh  ten  b'rfbck  at  niglit^  '^e  m^ter  of, 
Ashlydyafb  gone.'"' 

She  sst  down  onachaitjregBjdlesfl'ortheprefl^Oceitf'heT  master  ani 
nristreas,  and  flinging  her  Kproni  oftr  her  face^  barst  ipto' a  pt^iyi  rf 
Boba.         *  ,.'..,'. 

A  voice  in  the  passage  ontstde  amoSed'h^r,  fpf'she,  .racogniafld' 
it  as  jSkdey'S.  Gteorgp  opfened  the  roojn  door,  arid  tt^  old  inap. 
came  in.  -'■.■',  ,-i 

"It is  all  over,  sfr,"  he  sttid,  his  manner ' stnjnge^  stffl,  hi^^voiMfi 
TunntatEdtv  calm  and  low,  as  is  sometimes  the  ca«  where  ^nvotiOTi,i8 
atriven  tObeauppresBed.  "Mise Tailet  bademe  ebmeli«y{ta  with  tli^, 

tidiugs."  '  ■■ ■-■  ■■  .,',:,;, 

Greorge's  bearing  *as  8uspiH<rariy'qiiifet  top.  "*It  ft^- v^iypfl^pan, 
Beiley,"  h«  preMntly  reidined.'  ■  ',' ■   '■■'■■-■■■'   J^         ^    ^^^^ 

Mtum  bad  risen  and  Stood  Vith  due  hand  leaning  tat  t ae-  iaWe,  Bet' 
eyes  strained<aBezky,her^hit«Ace  tallied ';to,1i&,t{ai^^ne*^' 
moved.  .        i   . 

"Very  eudden,  sir;  and  yet  my  niiatreas  did  not  seem  unprepared 
for  it.  He  took  his  tea  with  her,  and  was  so  cheerful  and  well  over  it, 
that  I  declare  I  began'to  hope  he  had  taken  a  fresh  turn.  Soon  after- 
wards Miss  Bessy  Came  back,  and  I  heard  her  laughing  in  the  room  aa 
she  told  tiem  some  story  that  had  been  related  to  her  by  Lady  Godol- 
phin.  Presently  my  miatreas  called  me  in,  to  give  me  directions  about 
a  little  matter  shewantedjJone  to-morrow,  and  while  she  was  speak- 
ing to  me,  Misfl  Bessy  cried  out.  "We  turned  round  and  saw  her 
leaning  over  my  inaflter.  He  had  slipped  baclt  in  bis  chair  powerless, 
and  I  hastened  to  taise  and  support  him.  Death  waa  in  his  face,  sir ; 
there  l^as  no  mistaking  it ;  hut  he  was  quite  conscious,  quite  sensible, 
and  smiled  at  US.  *I  must  say  farewell  to  you,'  he  said,  and  Miaa 
Bessy  burst  into  a  fit  of  sobs  ;  but  my  mistress  kneeled  io\m  quietly 
before  him,  and  took  his  hands  in  hers,  and  said,  '  Thomas,  is  the 
moment  come  ?'    '  Tea,  it  is  come,'  be  answered,  and  he  tried  to  look 
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round  at  Miss  Bessy,  who  stood  a  little  behind  his  chair.  'Don't 
grieve,'  he  said,  ^  I  am  goin^  on  first,'  but  she  only  sobbed  the  more. 
*  Good-by,  my  dear  ones,'*  ne  <ioiitiiiued;.*g6od4)y,  Bexley;  I  shall 
wait  for  you  all,  as  I  know  I  am  being  waited  for.  Fear  ?'  he  went 
on,  for  Miss  Bessy  sobbed  out*  sdmetbing  that  sounded  like  the  word, 


>  »i 


'  fear,  when  I  am  going  to  God ! — when  I  saw  Jesus— Jesus- 

'Bexlfey  fkirly  broke  down  with  a  great  liurst,  andKthe  tedtoa  Were 
roTlifl^'  silently  over  Maria's  cheeks.     George  whaled  roUnd  to'.tW  '^ 
wi*tdoV  attid  ertjood  there  with  his  back  to  them.    IVeeHently^  !fieilejr' 
mastifii^  himself  and  resumed :  Margery  had  come  f6rwaa:<d  tfakn'  tm- 
taftu6tt*terapriMifeottt  before  her  eyes.  ....;•-   ."/t,/-: 

**It  was  the  last  word  he  spoke,  *  Jesns.'  His  voioe'ceasetily'W 
handsf  ^(^11;  and^he  eyelids  dropped.  There  was  no  stmggle ;  iiidthii^ 
b^  ft  long  gentle  bi^ath  ^  and  he  died  with  the  smilb  txp^  hkt  Mpsi't^ 

^^'Se  had  cause  to  ^raile,"  interjected  Margel-y,  the-wor^^^ufliig*- 
fromihei^  in  jerks.  ^  If  ever  a  man  has  gone  to  his  rest  id  beafrenitwi. 
Mri^Godbl^hitl.  He  had  more  than  his  share  of  scorrow*  in -this  woiUt'' 
aHd"G(id  has  took  him  to  a  better.'?  .     '.'*  ^-^  ^.-mI 

^Eriftry  feeiling  in  George^s  heart  echoed  to  the  wopdsy-*i«verypula4' 
b^t  ih  wild  iloiTow  for  the  dea^  of  his  good  brctthdr^^^enrety  6tiii|g» 
tb^i?  r^moi^e  leomld*  bring  pricked  him  witM  the  <eonseiou8nee£i'of  :jnar(' 
own'shdre'in  i|b.{  He  thrust  his  bumixig  face  beyond  the  wtndowiiitftif 
the  «ool  night' j  <hii»  raised  his  eyeis  to  the  blae  canopy. of •he»TB&,  <seileii0f^ 
a]|d  fair  i^  thO'inodnligbt,  almost  as^  if  h^  fkvM  in<  imagiiiaiioiit  rKhe^tB^ 
deemed  soul  winging  its  Eight  thither.  -He pressed  his  hftnds  lipc^n^iti^ 
throbbiqg  breast '  to  still  its  emotion  \  <  but  fbr  th^  greattelK  etxiercisei  of >: 
seUickintrol  he  would  have  bu&st  into  sobs,  as  Bexley  had  <  done  ;^iitd1 
it:  may  be  that  he  ^  he,  careless:  George  Godolphin;:  breathed  feiftiU tie 
yearmix^tcry  to  Heaven  to >  be  pardoned  hifi  share  of  the  (|>aBfi.  >\'Ufi 
Th)(imas^i in: hi^i changed  condition,  oould.look  dQWiiiupaiiil£m^iiotil( 
with  his  loving  eyes,  his  ever-forgiving  spirit,  he  would  knowf-Jiftlt^ 
bitter mndgenuiiuEi,  how  full  of  anguish^  were  these  i^^^gvetjB!    ii<  .i  I  ' 

I  George  leaned  his  ];ead  on ;  tiaiO/  sidei  >of  j  the  -.  windQWi  (bo*  sEtLbdjiA  tUfl^ 
emotion^  to  gather  the  outward  calmnees  that  maa  .Uk;^  notftQ  hfOiftr 
ruffled /befbite  the.world ;  he  listeoaed  to  the  dtrokes  oJFttW pnasiiigblKfi^ 
ri^ingudutaofthavply  iathe  still;  night  w^;  ^ndie?^yMPpMat^  jitroJECic 
wftgtlfeden  with  its  weight  of  pain.  ,,  ,         ....  ...i; .  vua' 

til     -•"«  -i       -vi'.b  -'ii  .    »<•;    /I...-    -,:,u    ■'.   ',,1  ■;>';'_'  h  .?.\-iTi,«i«ij'  ij.i   u>'-   "^C 

*'»j'Uj1'  '  ?  '  '-u'fl  .."  -'-^i-il-l.t  M/t';  ..,:  j.iy  :-■  i  •'  J-"'  i-  )',ii'i-i  !-'•  nil'  4". 
-.'^)  /(ij;.',i  .l;.f/<  , /';^ii:rfT.-,  Mi  \.i:,  >  ,1-  nl-'  .n-  iT.-.i//  .?-.f.:')  til  >l'..;ti  iinV 
}ij  (  T    hr>ii'-j\i:-,i      )j  >b'.,,i-     j..   .{     :n,     •     ..     ■.'■     *'.    !•■  la   'ji-.f  'I-.M'JC ''t     '}"   •-.  I'.i.'^i'^TI 

.Ln'.Mli   '/-n.li./  ,in\t   ii«-|ir   ,|')»;,M|-:    in.    ;.ii  i  <t  i.: .,-   -  .    i\   i    j.t    r,  ,v     ...i    /)^*7i     '».in'.  ll' 

X  \/\lnnr,i\*  i  nI   ^llnrn'r-lintil   i)>  >:  •.■>iff.-   ,;i'.-«'^|   • -..^^t. •:>*'>  i-**: 
'-^Tiitil   i'.-  n»,i7irtttf»'U.ntti;  <■•■■<, .J  /^Vi'j    '   ..>■   -■::!•  i,...i.ji     'lu*//  iH"-'? 

/<•)/»  all 
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Ffejuqry^  r  fuflfei  yf«kg('.oq|i>3i4ei^  iOne.i:>|  t^  ijat^^t  .fl!mial:ite>a^,89quiblei  of  , 
m^n,  tiHi  s^!W]en<;ynfc|iireQ,,ap4atrtbiai.«s^fti  ag^^pf.f^tirefioo^pri  <f^?fte vto Jiie,., 
related  asiiOfl^/^itbfttwisqsjtN'i'  Eroin:  1/726.  .tp,  4  W9,i  »<WlJ  *hp,MsfW*p«Tjar 
everything  throve  in  his  hands,  and^tiU  f4!^<^ /l^  ltonag^qfliiriai9%  bi|(:m,u^.! 
coptW€dreJ«aff^'di^atlifngi.*»d.fift  foKibw  rt^.j;i   ^ilj '«»;./   il   • 

T_We  ar?  tol<ljth«fcJFlewy'B  qqadtinct  in  *^(d4«)c^0i.w  Si^hf^p/pfiFir^jw?*.^ 
had  beeni^f  Wn^Yoleo/li^  i»gulary/a|adfex©tn(pt*ry,,aj5  jfefc>f  nMx^i  iwiveys^.f 
lo3!!eiaod  xe^pect;  and  jrtia>ih^.wsasipoMfdiOUti,by!puWiqt,>Qjtti>i^ij^inQUos^ 
thnnibyt  sosnti  Court icafcals^  tO'^theiidyingt  Grawd  Monarq^Q^jja^ttl^  iprenl 
c^Qr&rhisiiiifiint  gBcfat-g«attd«oii  andisu^oessoor^.ilif^is  th^ilflfteenthHi/ 

During  the  Regency, — to  follow  E^rlr  Rtiiahopelft  itataratii^fjjH^teuij^i- 
«  Whayed  with-sei>muebMpr(uietioeiand7cirouid8|^  as;jDflt)  jBovoffieiild 
ei^erX>rle8i)^oriDilbQi^  :1  >he .pever  ithmitttb  timsieif  iiiH;Q/Any  St4il}9  ior  Cow^  I 
mtrigueS|>and  ooly^  aealouily  idiseharg^di  tbe>  dqti^  lof  >hi(t»laruat/).£rfl9d4}aUy|  i 
hergained.iav  a£6dlate''cbDtardl;xiwea:iithe'ihiftdid{  hisi  pupiiyiai»d:  lHrhe9:V> 
BouFbon  camcL'tb  [the(}ielin^  wadJdeEiired  aivvays  tioiassiflt  aJiilt\utibonhretic§$ij 
of'':the  Moma^chj^nd.tbe'  Mioistek*.  I  .Nor  twasibis,  asQehdanoyiWeakeived  b;^- 
ha  t pupil?8  - inamage  i;  jfer  1 4)hel  lyonng  '•  Que^,';  o£ >  tiinid> i and [;8hrinkiiigi> 
tebper,  jmd'zeidoKis  cmly  in<he]fid^vDtio0s^tookriii6i  greattpttrt'in^politicaJi 
Flenvy  wouldi probably  liava^oiBid' mo  diffiotiltydn  to^moying  ithe.Duto^ 
ofi^BdQrbaD>atian«barliev  petiod^  botithotigbt  itibftttoi  tod^txdi^Oum^tanoesir 
wctk  Soatfmti^  slndrlieiecaivied  )dotyn  (tbeii  pv6pitioa8il;urilentTi>f^«^ 
*  ^itne  andil  ac|ifDst/aiiy  tWobbei«>%wa8ia  favoiirit^isa^ii^iiif/tiio^crafiiyr 

Mafta'rilli-^  1 'i    Imfoa   *'(»    .ji(i'j>i    ;;i!;  yrj-w '1  ■-'-,/ -j    ^.[.n   ,^-j/:.>  '^'iwui    ^;!.l    .iji/^' 

<*  Fleury,!ithei^ref 'allowed  tb^iattock  to  icomd  Aromntbe'oppositftf 
qtititi&ti '  <BourbOKi^>^kit(rited;  t6  dvair  tlii'voun^K^eteii  tQ)iii»^rty>  c^ii^d 
nf^de  a  j[diQt  ap^tclt^odi  lo  bis  Majdiy,  uinthe  might  tddn^ot}  businessc 
Tv^htiii£'th0'y»tei^VebtioiilofJFleii)ry:  i'Ool^mibgtli^  t;ab41,'Fd^ui^y^  sUtei 
of  bis  gpdntA^,  Imt^ffecibg  gt^i*  t^e^kMsB, '  idok  t^aive  of  tiid«  King  ^y^ 
letter,  and  retired  to  his  country  bouse  at^  l^s|yb  ^^ffbefe^Me^iifemained  tor 
one  day  in  apparent  disgrace.     But  it  was  only  for  one  day.     Louis,  in 
the  utmost  concern  at  his  loss,  gave  positive  orders  to  Bourbon  to  invite 
him  back  to  Court,  which  the  Minister  did  accordingly,  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  friendship  and  of  wonder  at  his  sudden  retirement.f     Yet 
in  June,  1726,  he  was  again  combining  an  attack  upon  this  valued  friend, 
"when  Fl^ry  discovered  and  crushed  him,  and  obtained,  without  difficulty, 
his  dismissal  from  office  andbaniahment  to  Chantilly.*'^ 

From  which  period  dates  the  "justly  famous  administration  of  Fleury" 
— signalised  by  historians  as  a  new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  to 
France. 


•  Si^le  de  Louis  XIV.,  eh.  iii. 

t  Hor.  Walpole  to  Lord  Townshend,  Dec  24, 1725,  and  Dudos,  M^m.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  364. 
t  History  of  England,  by  Lord  Mahon,  vol.  ii.  p.  100  tq.    Third  edit. 
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There  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  History  of  Frederick  the  Great,  ia 
which  the  reader's  attention  is  called  to  the  year  1726,  wherein  Cardinal 
Fleury  began  his  k>ng  supremoay  in  the  state ;  ^  an  aged  revet^hd  gentle- 
man, of  sly,  delicatdy  cunning  ways,  and  disliking  war,  as  €^rge  L  SA^ 
unless  when  forced  on  him :  now  and  henceforth,  no  m^iftting  pt^wer 
more  anxious  than  France  to  hame  the  ship  in  trim.''*  Ten  years  lattir, 
tb9  same  historiaii  has  to  show  us  France^  after  mbbKng'ft^s^«raI  cen- 
turies,  in^tbe  act  of  swallowing"  Lorraine  whole.  **CamiBb^  Fleury  fiii# 
awallowed  k  whelew  *■  That  was^  what  he  meant  iu  pickii^  lAi^' quarrel f 
said  Teutschian^  mournfully.  Fleury  was  very  pa^e,  eimdid  m  aspe6(f 
t9  the  Sea^Poweni  smd'  others;  and^  did  Bot  crow  afflmCitefy;  did'  not  'ntf 
what  hd  had  mBant."t  ....;...'      •:,   . 

It  IS' of  the  Bilesism  question,  vexed  by  and  resmg^  aH  tfte-' Powers' hi 
1741,  that  Macanlay  is  treating  when-  he*  remsrkv  df  th«  GiiMilinP,' tfiMf 
the' voice  of  Fleury  had  always  been  for  peace;  that  he  hat^sLciMisbieitisii^jf 
and  that. now;  in  extreme  old  age,  he  was  unwilling*,  afber  li  Hfb*  '^wlncft)' 
when  his  situation  was  considened,  must"  be  pronounced' S^gul^jpinl^- 
to«  cany  the  fresh  stain  of  a  great  crime  before  the  tr£and  of  Bir 

Three*  Cardinohi  have  reigned  nr  Ftance,  observerMi  KxfiSii&W&ixMfti 
-^Rich^ieuy  Mazavin,  Fleuiy.  Thred  Churbhmefr,  thre^  8tatesiil^.L 
With  less  or  genius^  than  the  twO'fopmer,  Fleury  IM  the  ^t¥  of  ^iiovi^yjl^ 
soffieieatimto  the  day  and  thedemandv  thereof;  and  witho^tdKiTlirig'to 
tile  axe,  like  Biehelieu,  or  to  intrigue,  like  liiEdBanB,  hie  c^hiiiified' ralfi^ 
worii  of  isoklSng  tihe  crown  by  lowering  the  noblesse.'  CiH^itaMd'Flei^ 
says  this  critiey  was  afraid  of  what  he  called  a  i^nigt^'  k&toirifi^y''''m 
had  no  oentempt  for  fiutuM  celebrity,  but  it  was<  not  at  a^  to'  m'  UihM'ttf^ 
be  written  =  about  by<  his'  contenvporaries:  H'e  liked^  akmei^  gn&%6M 
often  repeat  «a  apophthegm  of  the  **  Imitation^'*  namely, /^ilii^ii^sdr^ 
— ~In  his  horror  of'  noise^  he  wOuld  have  no  goverhmeniid'  sjjkhiM^SHt* 
round  about  him  but  simple  commts.  He  dreaded  irihovitbM,;  SEiid^  satf ' 
liiat  every  newt  idea  Oontains  within  itself  a  ttmpe9^^^'*'fkfHrig^to  secf^tliilt' 
the  tempest  forms  the  fertilising  torrent'*  It  was  hifef  IH^f  thaft'-MW" 
had  bel9n-  the  vain  of  France',~««^Law,  qui' attatt  ^t§  le  t(Ment  f&M^ 
^parpillftnt  des  parcelles)' d^or  lit  oi!k  i'or  n'i^t  jsmtan}  1>6utr.^''t^-Bttt  ike' 
historian  avows  his  sympathies  to  be  doe  to  a  Minister 'w^ii^tticithirf^ 
anddesignedfy  kboured  forthepeople  oniV'^'  who  i«ad  tli(7<$o%j[lelli'Mhe 
fteqnenUy  than*  Msohdavel^  and  whosaid^  with  PAbb(^  de'6k2at^FI^«HMP' 
your  true  soldiors  are  ifaey:  who  culDivalte  thesml.  -  :.,.-.../ ..  ^ 

**B3st  if  he  was* right  in  his  relation  tb  tfie  pee^e^  b^  ^lnk^  4mhfffk 
his  relation  to  ^wer;  k/r  by  dint  of  removii^  to  a/  dietine^  fiok  ft» 
throne  all  those  menr  who^  by.gettius,  eharaeter,  ei^  bdld^Md^  eteal^ 
pubKo  opinibn^nrFnuooe,'  public  opinion' was  lurnedf  i^<^s>^bim^  «l^' 
ceased  to  accept  his  mot  d*ordrefrom  Versaille8."§  "  •  ■'  '  •■''  ■  '  '"' 
-One  of  Sir  Bulwer  Ly tton's  traveled  heroes- ieintroduce'd  to  a  mauia 
a  clerical  garb,  and  of  a  benevolent  and  prepossessiiig 


*  Carlyle,  Hist  of  Fredk.  tbie  {Grrt.»  vol  i.  book  v^duuL. 
VeL  iL  book  ix.  cb.  xl. 
Macadla/s  Essay  on  Fredk.  the  Great 
LeKoi  Voltaire^  LvLdu'siiir  i- •;>.  :.  .;, 
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the  Bishop  of  Fr^jus,  who  receives  hiot  ^' with  an  air  vefy  imcommon  to 
his  couutrymen,"  yiz:.  with  an  ease  that  seemed  to  result  from  real  gocMJf 
nature,  rather  than  artificial  grace..    Fleury  had  at  this  time  jost  left' hU 
hiahopric,  winch  he  w^is  supposed  to  hate  with  a  genuine  hatred,  sigpiiogt 
himself  ii^  a  letter  to  Caniinal  Quirini,  <*Fleuri,  6v^ue  de  Fr^'ue  {^ar 
I'iodignation  dtyinei"      ^The  kiog  does  not  like  him  teaeh^-'  «  fiup 
politician  19  made  to  say  ;  '^but  he  is  a  good  man^oh  the  wbr^e,  thougib 
j^uitieal.''     In  Fleury's  interview  with  Devereuz,  the  good  hisbop  taksi^ 
especial  ps^xus  to, keep  cliear  of  French  politics*     He  asks  hini,  howewr^ 
tnro  or  diree  questions  about  the  state  of  parties  in;  England-^-oibotif^ 
finance  and:  th^  natioaal  debt — about  Ormond-  todl  Oxford  ;>ted>appeav# 
to  g^ve  the  closest  attention  to  the  young  Englishman's  leplieiSi    Tbefeir 
politician  ^oriesaid,  M94ame  de  Bak&ae>.  breaks  out,  during  this  eolbqiily^^ 
into  ocqa^ipnal  sarcasms  against  theJesuits^  which  have  ndtlhing  to  ^ifi 
with,  the  8ubjeqt9  in  question^  and  at  which  he  smiles  onoe  oi!  twice.  '^  Afap 
nwcher^  couspi^j^^  said  he,  >^  you  flatter  me  by  showing  that/ you  iike  iaen 
not  as  the  pojiti^p,  but  the. -private  reIation-*-not  as  the''£is*bop»d£* 
Fr^jus,  hut  as  Andr^  de  Fleuri.''^     lui  a  subsequent  chapiter^ •  Derereus! 
has  ample  time  for  conversation  with  the  Bishop  that  was,  Cardinal  iksD 
Prime  Ministei^  that  ^should  ^be,.  and  giveis  a  deliberate!  estimate*  of  Bis 
ppirera. .  To  this:  effeet^  That  he  oeiHiltinly  hadiiii  hisft  ve^y  little  of' liie- 
great  mfm,  and  uideed  presented  a.  most  striking  instances  of 'this  tnitE^ 
*i  that  in  diatrgame ,  of  bonoura.  wUeh . is  play^  at.  courts^  we ^obtaii»:  sut^^ 
cw  I^SB  \i^  our  talents  thait/our'  temperstf'     After  somei  eiktaoty  comvesut 
sa^ion  on*  work^  ef  fietaon>  and  on  Hterattn*e  io  general;  and. the  varibii9/ 
diaracters  of  the  Utevatl  of  the  day^  Ftoury  is  described-byhistinteilsoutQF'? 
as  artfully  gliding  inta  a  discussion  on  statistics  and  polUicfl^' whieh  affoidri 
tW  lattec:  a  sudden,,  b(at  thorough^  insight<  linto  the  <deptha  06  his  policyui 
'^'I  saw vthat)\ while*  he:  affected  to -be  indifferent  4a <^' difficulties  simb 
pus^les.of  ;8taite^"he  lost-QO  opportunitiyi  of  gaiilingeve^> particle  efinfib— 
nation  i?espectiag  them;andithatlhe  made  conversation^  iofivirhii^he'was'i 
skilled,  a  vehicle  ibr  acquuring  thsit  knowl^ge^which  he-iiad/not  the/forcd^ 
o(  ^lind  to  create  iaopkhis  own  intelleoti  er  to  woric  oUt^firoav the trni/iflitfd 
lai>09|;s:  of  others., !  If ^  iim  <  made  him:  a)  superficial  ttsltesmaiB,  ^lA  mada  hinui 
a^  prompt  ofne ;'  and  rthere  wasr  never  to  Itickf  <&-  mxiuster  ^witb  so  litd^' ' 
tspfuble  ,ta himself.rt  .;!  \^  .  •  :  m-!.  ■■^'    •       ■  '■  ]■<•.>  -ui  rn>  ,\    ■  '>■•-. t^itl 
.  ^hmi  .^e  diedr  at.  ^  beginning  of  1743-^  in  the  ninetietfa)  jrear  of  Usr^ 
age^  Fleui^  left.1^e,chaifs»ter  dhaidng  governed  Franoadmidg  a  pei^adf) 
Off  seventeen  years  with  ttha  tnost  u^lfighb  disintetcstedness  and'  ui»<^^ 
Ueinishe4.iBtc^n|^ ;.  though  better ^alculatedi tO' superintQBd> 4ha  i^sgtiht- 
tians  of  peace  than  to  direet  tha  operations  o^  war;  for  b>jr<his<atttistioiiif 
to  the  fecovevy.of  :the  financesi^he  had- ^pesed  himself  ito=) the  c^iisuiO'oK 
Sfffferipg^  the.  Bnaf}nis.,tar<fEiU.' into  dso|V)r,  and  of  repe^ftsiDg  ihe  asilitai^jr] 
aidour  of  the  nation.^  -"  ■''  :>••  •''  •«    '-■■■'■  v-^-  -.;l  '  i-r.-.-    ^  1  .'..2^0 

*  Derereuati 'book tyi'ch.'fr.' ■;■•'•   •  '-    •■'''      •  ••••   ■'•  "''•    ^ '■■■.'•":•■  ■     "•I'-' c 
t  At  his  death  af^peared  the  followmg  punoiog  epigram: 

^*He  flowered  without  fruit,  and  faded  without  aregiet.'^—Ibidiy'Chl^Til 
%  Coxe,  Hist,  of  House  of  Austria,  vok  iiL  cfe  <im       <   '       :  ^     I 
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.  ^tttiy't  Bd ministration  has  been  epokeu  of  as  pretty  nearly  correspond- 
iUeonA  tbftb  of  Walpola  in  its  diu-^on  ajid  its  polii^y ;  though  tliere  vras 
^fieranM'enough  in  the  character  and  motives  of  the  twp  leaders.  It 
eoiwnqiioed  f>roperly,  a»  a  sole  ministry,  on  the  susmiary  di^mtssal  of  the 
Duk0' of  I  bourbon  from  power,  when  that  gratidee  could  not, be  imJuced 
fail Sbidamith ill  the  '■  i-essonable  limits". marked  out  for  him  by  Fleurj. 
y>H«iwouldliave  all  or  none;  and  the. latter  portion  accordio^'ly  became 
Us'^acefrftiid  the  i'ormer  the  share  of  the  Cardinal.".  The  period  of 
fileiiny't^de&fch  has  been  taken  as  a  point  at  which  to  separate  th^  reiga 
of' iLawis,  itlK.  Fifteenth  into  two  great  divisions.*  .  Awl  though,  as  3 
uiatteD  of  .«oiiveuietice,  there  may  be  no  obj^ctiou  to  thia  arrangement, 
whtckiidivides  tlie  time  equally — the  6tet  half,  at  (i  broad  vieir,  appeariug 
pe>caM,olib&  second  warlike, — yet  vvere.it.  a  ini$take,to  .suppqse.thst 
"  the  loai  of  thia  statesman,  turned  the.ourrent  of  tilings,!'  or  again,. thai] 
Ifaer.a^tdnsioti  evea  of  iik  long  life,  fro^ti  the.  uouage)iai^ian  to  tho.  cenjte- 
BuriaauU^e^  tvould  have  averted  much  of  what  followed.  For  jt  is.dei^r 
that  the  death  of  Fieury  was  no  such  signal  for  changes  a^,  t}ve  Eillof 
Wolaey  or  the  disgrace  of  Clarendon.  "  All  the  elements  of  political, 
and  social,  a-nd  religious  disorgauiiation  liad  developed, themselves,  and 
were  at  work  duriny  his  lifetime.  He  saw  his  country  plunged  into 
wars;  he  saw  his  king  plunged  Into  debauchery;  hs  saw  the  people 
plunged  into  infidelity.  Yersaill^s  In  1740  .differed  onl^^  in  degree  from 
Versailles  in  1760.  Mftdarae.,de  .Ppnipadour  was  at  leapt  as  respectable 
as  Ha^ame  du  Sfailly.  The  Parisian  coteries  were  in  full  operation. 
TBe'wiWt'tr  Voltaire^poeiiis  had  appaared  ;■  ■  nwd  a  moreinfamom  winter 
fV^'tHktt  Ncr,''tK4i'Y)h^^fiil'  Ilb'-Mtittwe,'«W-tfaritiae](ui4<bublii6iD^iia 
•i^'Hkh-a Pldn^-  '.'■■  •■■■■  ""  'I'^i'i  ^'■.i>  ■...,>,.,...,.,)  ,..-.  .,  y,  Wj 
''"Thte'C4Hihtit'Bi«'di--1!M);'«MlJ4ttbM  Wtty  l*(rpp<»^itIrat,flwJ»oBiI 
re«drW6^'%  Hd^wlllr 'ttiidgd,  itBd:'AllyTemsc»ifbr'«ai)thl^itDiii^irnM 
lflta^l^^''tf^'etia'6f  tft«'wi>fld'n*aa^W3tig,  tii^i^^f  r^Theio^y^tniBUa 
'■Hfim  Ma  Alityet'a^Mil-'li>er^'tttode'bf:'fioaiH:eJ"  lR'.flfeu^as  itim^lkhi 
1^1^'l^d'be^'b^t  vleH^itiy'^^tt^tftgMtj'BtidiittM  wamitiBdi'net'^r^ib^ 
jiiifl  rdi';^'.m'g^li^!ti'^fetesiM*io'lla*'»m(tv«Aidll^**»lrMs(iOppMBrife 
^^ditit;''h^''l«ff  k''Hi!h''rdi'^(t40'^thobt'b%aithetiK:Jnis-ibxji(nib.i^k>tf 
*BlcH''part"ali  rtaU'''defeW,-^kna'*«d>pob#;''lAiiioble.«iiMiwJi«ijjifiM(4 
Mfcutet'b>F'Ffftlltylfl't*ie'ei^htefeBtti'i!eitttty.^"$'.  -.'■i.i  ■',!  I.:,;!,,;  nu./tU 
("JlSiSVaSTii!  Hbliilaye  ^ckonr'iV'Bitftm^  ike^tbiiioB^  cocitnatSJoEllUc 

Madame  de  Fomnadour.      In  the  case  of  the  Cardinal,. ha^lspy^-Aibliifl 

'Ml^tbd'  Mot«t:ted'Uie  'ihr6lt«"d^aJntt  She' [»MiiEniettt»V  n'.iifastlaf^ilia 
'STil^Ul^l  un'doJWpfay''iv&»"adHACidg-^fk<om  bla4ei'loi«ar>ahd>ib>'lfuli«Bf 
Ili'flft'^ai-Jii^'ftM  i6'}x  4'^Wubltfilo  «I*!f^  Md.^pAriianMiit-iR  fiwm  i.Tffi 
,,CaVfi(|iit  WV  t!l(Ae^iJste^'ti^'  t^W-'iDtondiMt'}-  the  .ItfKeltaiae'dKMded.hatiaif 
|rdaf^T'^  WwiBt^9s;'HayMg"thtlltld(mfe>'0<igh^ta  aoiy'fibtik..tia|l^)tdffi' 
TrlTullitt^Mh  dha-hlgh-tid<tlMe  H  gtiiMroUBTivpr  to^penuMfteitbe/BtBO. 
:TlJe  "C^df^al  pits  jbdefa  hoatik'-tb  'Austril'aifd  wUl-^apued  MwuA 


f  See  tbe  Car^n^V^vii  words,  quoted  f^m.  Baiidu|tl'«"fit^  li^'^d^MfK 
"t'EngtfeeTiV'l'te  FaUofttteU'eauitf.  . ,  ,•,'"'.'  .''.";',        '■■ ''  '"  ';; 
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Frassiti;  the  MarqtiiSe  'w^irt  to  Wlr  with  FVaderiak- topleue  Aftlria 
^eresit;*  'Obe  verf  ^atadvantngfrof  ^IlMirf's  adtnttiisteatK'ii'iaJH^ir 
eiaid  toh^Mbe^ii  itS^suInlStV^'bfeinhBdlns  teienti  bedcJMa,'>t^  natibb 
iniuld  still  hte^  teap^'the  Uecje€t-.eF-utiit}'Wid'uflifohiii({yiaStB  gioMsaf 
nd^rit;  '""Hk'^«at^'6f'ofiibe'V?r6'iimTlr  twenty.  "  Fdv/iof-^hidisuiBcmiQei 
raledatoi^Ga  tfenCh'pai^  of  th«'fiin^.'  >  'fietWeenltie'yeMk'1756«adili63 
"^j^eat^  re<(tifriil^"the  Atmoit ' bUiKl^  and  maaagemieDt'-^tliSita'werelkio 
fesff' than: tw^Atyfifc  tJifCtifrtera In'the^ms  di^rtmetita.'Irf f  ]daiiy)» tegtH 
tW  nation  "Oiiy  'hate' 'fell  "fdr  ie  ■vieiilard  arniititmt  ef^dteoaspaeif'A 
ydtaii^'^la  Mm',]:— -ttKirtghdiie^Ting  elsewhere  at<Hi(iEmnMne»«sioite 
"MiM't  1^ ' di^abt^re  'UtAt  d«'«rDilre"loutenir'de'  gTande8<«hoseB> panda 
^^ts  'tttoyea»/'§ 'and'  therelbre' ad^t«d  to^ating^  ww^s  iic  wat^'vnd!  edw 
DoijilUjftgl'MbeDl'he^initd  tiaVe  been  «p^-hftiideds  oamitiBg  the  bmtitoq 
Rteral]y^^,'BS''««U''tla  'befi!n«,"waF')jad«ammenoeclli'''.  ''  'i  •'■  --'^  -h  ■■ 
"'Emiaeiitl^  tioft  prt-^Tninently  Hil'Eiiiliiance'wIiaia  Miaister-oE'Pkaoit 
^s'subh'hi'u  pai^egvrised,  Dflyin  plain  tennsadoredi^ibiJfBj'J^steeu's 
.  0dle-^oP<a(*r^-''-'  ■■■  ']■'-'■  ^'■■-  '■■■  ■■  "-  -i  ..,,ii,;.:,  mIi  .,,,ii 
;"'"  ■'■"■'  "■  ''i'tyiiiimuiiatreadorfil'ti^ii^fcWiidetitt'''''  *"'^  ""'  Y-«l-V^ 

iirril      HI. J     1    Va  se  vCKF-encMloer  dun  ctCTnd  Jien:  'i  "    ,      "     .      '       , 
I  ,  ^  C'ealiiVotr(!Wiih'elir'4vTT'ii6iife4(^aa'iK^        """  l'-J""'l 

i''iVU1emam'lenMrlEiofiSaint+£tPi7e|»i^'^aixj?^efi(e^  ]t(i^t^t,fa.tM 
onlgri4iiie«lf<Uiat,ati«iuiau«iAltb3'i,,p)aae'wi)ich,)^  pot (orgptte;n  n9if,;jafla 
that  it  ia  easy  to  suppose  tliis  plan  was  not  very  ihtk^ipg  -^  jQflj^^ijW 
ffie)tty|,'thati.Miaiaufjid'bamettrifo5t  jiBfiiSqw.ff^d^pjt^i^fd^^S^^ 
fan  indi.wihicli,  at  .£!ighty.-nJpe,yq9ra.o£  ag.e..il^e  ^fwae^  l^mCBW^S-JT 
Shb  iiriiiiBler,.iays  Birtmbe,)iHdolWer,afi3s.finpua^  tp,^d.hi»,dsy.^|t33fff 
^Uynin'-tiift.bflsoBl  of,poiwflr,;but  »ot,  aUeHgtlf,  eoiCfu^lf,  fl^pf  ,f^^;- 
BJefatednesS'eaaiight  ttt  geioi])!6,dvwatiQii,^Q^hQ[f|ftipt?  9^^^,■^^f!W^^?^ 
■Ifo«eep)ad-t«ihatreibwtonB,«SiHtyyiWl«t«^.briftg(t>».JwB'Carew:tpi 
telose.without'disturbaiioaor.dafwit.  itHiB.bflbit.p^imin^Taqlie^ifaiL-^eUiDi 
foi«fflgi»t,«-taieoBimoiidefect>iD.eT;trfmfB,pldaaB.,(,W;ti^  Ipp, oij^_& ref i^ 
a  favour  aaked  by  the  Aljb6,de(Benii«,Jnj*bf«B,,upgrapifiW.^effinft,"Xft? 
abalbiiaTerbava  i^dailoagM  I  am  8li|«e,"w'H  c^fvwftifti'  ^ft9,JW J'P?"S 
inM't.refiljr^^rlBndinat-Kiaiiy^iyflMs  J«ter,ti}at,ji«nng,fljjafl  y[|^., (y,, (j(ip 
aiibisteyiplaat. '....,!,,,'  i  ^  '  " 

s'tiMiiBartJeut  dascribaafUMf  Jong  government  of  "  the  sage  and  geotje 
imtofciof  thd.flocfc;«f..Fr4jll8l'  ftBiteelf  under  the  sway  of  two  iufluenqea. 
JDit'o  men)  oe' ana :t(tU,: shared  with  the  Cardinal  bia  authority  over  the 
't(aaliiitdf£'«aIicey^>''^P*dBt, 'blseanfe^soF,  and  Barjac,  his  valet  de  chambrq. 
^h»'spnfiafi  Fbkt'M  zealrlj^aaid  to  have  pushed  on  tb&  timid  ambition  of 
fteury^'faiaipenitantt'ta power;  sure,  if  Fleury  were  once  minister,  that 
liev>4hc  deateiMbalJaauLtiaiid'impiacabte  persecutor,  could  coustraui  bim 
-toJJieaBryicefiLbis.ilPsiety's  cause^  Aa  for  the  valet,  the  bidden  ways 

B  J.  B.  EonMeau.  Ode  1l  U  Paix.        %  ViUemaip,  aWeau.dn  X;yni'BBde. 

"  Barante,  De  la  Lltt^ratore  Fnuisiifc"'^'"^"^  "'^^^  ^/-x.flTiJ  j 
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by  TfLich  he  Iiad  attained  to  favour  were  more  obscuf^.  *^  Tlie  Cardind 
IukL  had  weakaeweg  in  his  youth ;  and  Barjac  wad  then  His  confidant. 
Siooe  then  he  had  grown  grealt,  like  his  tnaster-^and  in  ia  respectfti 
intimaey  with  his  master.  To  hiiti,  nothing  that  was  decided  in  the 
oouDoil  touching^  war,  finanoes,  or  the  church,  wa6  a  'seeret.^ '  Hb  had  Ins 
share  of  the  Cardinal's  hat  and  ministry.  'We  are  wilting  to  Rome;'-^ 
<We  are  seading  B'Antin  on  it  mission^' — *  We  received  Villard' ;*—4e 
wfmld  say."*  But  this  is  only  what  the  modem  viilet  and  latter-day 
Jbames  are  also  in  the  habit  of  eaying, — the  We  of  fiimiHar  fluinkeyifliDi 
being  as  seooghised  a  fact  as  the  We  of  a  fashionable  doctor,  blrihe  Wi6 
q£  an  Able  E£tor.  And  perhaps  the  French  love  of  effect^,  jbnii  a  greeSl 
fer  biographical  parallels  and  paradoxes,  may  have  m6re  than  a'  little 
exaggerated  die  iafluence  of  Father  Folet  over  the  Cardinal-lMlhister,-^ 
with  a  semi-conscious  or  sub-conscious  view  to  strengthen  his  analogy  ta 
Biohelieu,  by  providing  him  with  an  analogue  to  th(U  Cardiiifil-llinistei^^ 
Father  Joseph. 

M.  de  Tocqueville,  who  ascribes  to  Fleurv  "  gp^at  powers '<>f  wit  and 
fascination,"  yet  assigns  to  him  a  matter-of-fact  and  lucid  miiid,  utteflj 
devoid  of  warmth  and  elevation  ;  says  that  he  was  keen  and  subtle  even 
to  knavery ;  that  his  economy  degenerated  to  penuriouisiies^ ;  and  that 
his  resentments  were  implacable.  And  thei^  adds,  that  his  hand  bore 
heavily  on  the  Japsenists,  whose  opinions  differed  in  soitie  points  &om 
his  own ;  while  its  touch  was  light  for  the  men  without  faith,  who  were ' 
beginning  to  propagate  incredulity. 

Lord  Brougham  speaks  of  the  **  habitual  insincerity  and  deep  cunning 
of  Fleury.'^t  One  might  think  there  was  the  same  irony  in  Pope's" 
eulogy  of  "  honest  FJeury"  as  the  reader  of  "Shaikspeare  feels^  though 
Othello  did  not  feel  it,  at  the  Moor's  iterated  praise  of  *^  honest,  honest 
lago.^  But  Pope'  was  seemingly  all  seriousness  and'  sihcerity  in  his 
reference  to  the  Cardinal  as  a  Minister  whom  no  (>didu^  cbtnparisoia 
could  affect : 

Sejanus,  Wolsey,  hurt  not  honest  Fleury,     ' 
Bat  well  may  put  some  statesmen  in  a  fory.^ 

And  history,  by  the  pen  of  some  of  its  best-informed  and  .leaab-paitiai 
scholars,  goes  far  to  justify  the  personal  epithet.  Earl  Stai:ihopte,  for  ooe^ 
bears  record,  that  during  his  whole  government  Fleury  sought  no  riches, 
and  displayed  no  splendour;  but  lived  in  the  same  plain  and  unosten- 
tatious manner  as  when  in  a  private  station.  The  same  hktoriaQ  CfOft* 
siders  that  in  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  Fleury  was  secQiid.  only  \0 
Dubois,  though  he  admits  the  Cardinal's  abilities  to  have  .bi^en  "  aoti 
perhaps,  of  the  highest  order"§ — and  also  that  Fleury  was  not  "  wholly 
free"  from  the  common  defects  of  age — being  too  fond  of  .expedients  and 
delays,  and  on  many  occasions  carrying  his  caution  to  .tisaidityi  his 
economy  to  avarice.     Yet  the  latter,  it  is  argued,  wa9  exevteid  in  the- 

..I' 
— ^ — —  \ i i : 

*  Biblioth^que  des  Mtfmoires,  t.  iii.    Introd.  par  M.  F.  Barri^re-    (1846,) 

t  AppeadHC  to  Hietorkjal  Sketches,  "vol.  vi. 

X  Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  Dial.  i. 

§  *•  Had  they  been  so,  they  would  probably  have  worn  out  earlier  in  life.  Tke 
flame  of  genius  which  dazzles  the  beholder  is  almost  equally  certain  to  born  and 
consume  its  tenement"— -Mahon,  Hist,  of  Engl.,  ch.  xiv^ 
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public  expense!  as  /muchas.ia  JbiB  ^wn ;  .and  if  lie  ffB8«firaid  of  inbx^  his 
pjsdece^sors  fi>r  the  mo/tt  part  had.a  ^far  Hforse  fjHultrr-Aey^nnto  /aidniioar 
of;  ijk.  Spesakiog,  again,, of  ^be  paoige  B2^ediatimi>^  Ekrtiryiaikl<  WalpoW 
between  Spain  and  Pprtngal  in  1736,  byft^hiohbanmgiEiyiiriEui  vertrnd' 
between  tiie  tn^  P^nfnaular  Courts,.  Loiid  JVlaboili  saira^  tlittls iiii« all  these' 
foreira  negotiations  the  ^ngtisb  jdinisterjit  fcMiiid  Sn  iFWotj..!^^  saone: 
judicious  and  oonpiHatorj^  xthoogh  sometimes,  a  lijttle  t]mid^  itonperi    •  ^ 

Jknr^'^  (appro^Mination  in  p^cy  to  Sir  Eobe^  Waif  ole' was  rtiade^ 
indeed^  a  charge  ^figaiast  liim»  wbid^  someilio^ifiiiir>iificompliiiient^  odwrd 
&^  a  stigma*  We  find  Sir  B^obertf^  son;  tb|9i  S^awberrj^UiODey  ^saot^^ 
asking  my  Ijady  Ossory  in  1784  if  s]i9  has  6eea:tb0  Memeiirsiaf  Maishal^ 
Taijlars?  '^Xo,4}9e  they  are  very  i^aterestjng,  for  tfteji! (abdseoky  fs^er-*^' 
8taj4  let  me  account  for  this  satimction,  .  The  Opposition.^iQn^te;  fvolmnea 
to,  accuse  hix^  of  heiii^  a  liopl  to  franoe,  and.govteihml'byiiiGavdiaal/ 
Fleury;  Jfarshid  Villarais  so  e^ood,  as  tpi  vail  ^al  theiCardipali  foribeingr 
governed  and  duped  by  my  &tner«  It  is  not  living  to  no  pucposi,  when  = 
I  have  reached  to  this  vindication.^*  •  ,if/ij/.i"   >i'    ' 

But  aUhough  Fleury  hi^diised  every -endeavour  to  aveiftta  w^r^betireea  1 
tTie  Courts  ok  London  and  Madridy-r^vbei^  that, war  ,acfiiialfy.Ai>reke>oiit^t. 
hie  became,  as  the  most  favourably-disposed  pf  English. historians  is > eon- 
strained  to  relate,  "  more  a^d  more  estranged  from:  his  Snglish  allies'^— *^  ^ 
and  the  despatches  of  1740  are  said  to  display  the  growing  c^ldness^  andi 
point  to  the  probable  results  When  he  perceived  that  France  must** 
probably  follow  Spain  in  a  breach  with  England,  he  began  to,  lend  a  ready  ^ 
ear  to  Jacobite  malcontents  and  exiles,  and  entered  inio  their  designs, 
with  secresy  indeed  and  caution,  but  still  with  considerable .)waritith»t  So;-, 
for  France,  and  for  England,  and  for  ]iimself>  th^  jia$t  epd  of  this  maa  ■■ 
was  worse  thai|i  the  first.  •    i  .  ;i  r  .    ■   :.  > 

First  and  last,  however,  he  did  the  statue  some  seriifide,  ai|d  thit  of  ad.I 
slight  kind.     'The  monument  of  his  adminJLstration,  it  has, been  ^said,  waS' .. 
everywhere  seen  inscribed,  not  on  brass  or  marble,  but  on  the  smiiiitig  and  . 
happy  faces  of  the  people.  Between  the  aspect  of  France^ius  it  was  in  the 
last  days  of  long-lived  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  that  of  France  as  it  was 
in  the  last  days  of  long-lived  Cardinal  Fleury,  there  was  a  great  g|pilf 
fixed.     Happy  they  whose  lot  was  cast  oh  the  hither  side. 

When  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu  visited  France  in  173d,  ^sbe  declared  , 
it  to  be  so  much  improved,  t^t  it  would  i;iot  be  kn6wn  to  Ve  ihe  s^n>e  * 
coiratry  that  she  passed  thifeugh  twenty  years  before ;  a^^d  ^'dds:  "  Every- 
thing I  see  speaks  in  praise  of  Cardinal  Fleury :  tbe  roiads  kre  all  mended^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  [she  wrote  froni  Dijon]  faved'^'well  as  the,  • 
streets  of  Paris,  planted  oh  both  sides  like  the  roads  in  Holland :  ^nd  suqb 
good  care  taken  against  robbers,  thait  you  may  cross 'ifte  country  jpvith 
your  purse  in  yonr  hand."J     And  further  on'  she  prdceeds  to  describe 
the  French  as  more  changed  than  their  roads;  for,  instead  of  pale  yellow 
faces  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  as  her  ladyship  and  her  husbaiHd  had  seen 
them  in  the  early  days  of  the  B>egency,«he  now  saw  the  villages  all  filled 
with  fresh-coloured  lusty  peasants,  in  good  clothes  and  clean  linen.     ^  It 
is  incredible,"  she  adds,  "  what  an  air  of  plenty  and  content  is  over  the 
whole  country.'* 

'  ■  I      ■  ■!     ■  I  I  I  ■  I  ,     ,  III »^^1^—      III!  ■     I  111  ' 

*  Horace  Walpole's  Letters,  toI.  vlii.  p.  49r.  f  MaliQD,  n.  1-2, 27. 

X  Lady  Mary  to  Lfr.  Wortley,  Aug.  18;  1739. 
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As  to  hif  •  pfjrsonal  icti&rciotei^>*PMtrjriliaB-i>q^()dKn|[ed^by  scandal- 
mongers  with  ftfM^ii^kiL^(^'^i^\^'^  sensuality 


imputed  to  Lord  Sox^ef^'^'^b^e^W'  iiSi^&i^^'^mmtev  of  Lord 
Somers  as  IVfMfky.  ^':6ut  MW'(^mm,  with  felonious  indulgence,  of 
the  worst  kind. ;  a^^arafeifty^ibiy.  iii>t|M>eb,7faolr>'xmlyf/anfapriwtTii8  that  the 
secret  of  Flemr;^»laMg^iiltii'f6  ctit^^^^^tt^Wdd^^i^^^I^^  XY.  was  her 
majesty's  refusal  to  i^W'^iif;  «^  of 

which  allegation 'ii^ciy^' a  l^iiitr^'df'iier  father's,  King  Stanidaus,  in 
answer  to  one  wh4i^  ^shft'4i»d  strnj^Uptic^tenbad-Tiidtiib^vit^lAiiSj 
but  also  that  Fl«fehfr*Hhiydgfe  •tlf^ 'feeWtti^  a  few 

months  previousli^;%^eii'^^K^^  vioU  deux 

femmes.*  After  so'^  grave  ail  ^i^^ignment,  one  is  prepared  for  such 
bagatelles  as  the^folltf\«<i%,1){y  l!bd^t^r^-LHWii»aiiy(ia^  Monsieur 

Chamfort  may  be^lfetee*^  %&)tAkmht'Uykmv'^^^^^  avait 

^te  amoureux.de  i^kdk^e  ^''^^i^tMale  J^^^^^^^  ayec 

mepns.  li  devint  premier  ministre ;  elle  eut  besom  de  lui,  et  il  lui  rappela 
ses  riguetiYS;^'^  ^  !Ah'rid!bnselg[uem*,^!|til  diflidicStviihe^U  lindEgchale, '  qoi 
I'aurait  pu  pr^voir  ?'  **f  ;^mfe^lfet^Wrtht&'idrt{$f 'ifija^fe  not  like 

the  Cardinal,  ^f^;i|2^.^^^7^  ^^'im^hfi.mioTt. 

.:Ai(\    /■''-J'J*J    .')'")|['/  jf'HffV)  R   f{  Ofl^.  hin))>   ^fO/i' 

y  »i.     fJ'/()!»i(MI    f'-:i^  uJ   -J  iMjii)   "aVU  UhYr    '-iiW 
,./I"''/   '/■:•■■-:  i"  Ji7/i.»1i'»  f'.\.      n'l/n'    nlr.  .-xi  TI-'  {V/ 

THE  QFMN  ANiy^TS[B  D*n?m  SOLDIER. 

■'':-i>:    ••'•   I.i'"''il  i'   t.ijii-J'V.  Ji".it|r  ■:..II 

[On  the  8th  ^of' Maijr  UmI^  Sber!  Mi^dity  th^  Queen  visited  the  Koyal  Yictoria 
Hospital  at  Netley,  the  foundation-stone,  9f  which  had  ^beep  laid  ifa^  the  Prince 
Consort.    This  may  IJe^cidnsi'dtlr^d  Wthe  flfti'^uMlouit'pf  W  since  her 

irreparable  bereaveniifht^kii  act  Weiry  li^|f'tt|l^hvpfifiat^  ite  /ir^ys  in  accordance 

with  her  humane  disposition. J^    •  .     //  ^    ;  '=  /■  /  ».    i.  -;  ^n 


/;         ;■.  V 


■A 


She  walked  the.  conddpr^.  with  foptstep  ^low^    ,. 
ThougiUt  on  her  trow^  ana  sorrow  in  Ijer  nujen, 
Y^t  winning  sweetness  In  her  jtranquil  woe —  / 

.    'Twas  England's  widowed  Qiieen. 

She  cape  to  view  the  mansion,  nobly  raised 

Pot  valour  strickeii  hy  pale  sickness*  ha(nd ; 
Hearts  in  their  ea^er  ^j^es,  those  veterans  ^azed, 

A  bronzed,  worn,  gallant  band. 

Memory  was  busy  in  her  royal  breast. 

For  memory  of  the  lost  would  never  sleep ; 
He  laid  yon  stone — hush,  heart !  ye  sorrows,  rest ! 

Not  now  sad  love  may  weep. 


*  Chamfort,  Caractferes  et  Portraits. 

t  QSuvres  de  Chamfort,  pp.  91,  131.    Ed.  1853. 
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The  sian^lk^  teatr  was  checked,  or  veiled  from  aight; 

,     i  ,    ^,      TI19  crown itjiakgrapednei} MOW)./  '  > 


.^!  jjiji    wThoughiValctir  calmly, dsooped^  yet:  sad  the.' BO^Oe;.!)!!!'      i  /.    mij 
r  <j  .V    7Z  §Pwef^6MfrAakedd^ath,  a»4.ropqte4v^fea|rj,;..,:  ;  i,,    .,),; 

,o _!-_    fj-1-  • i?_-i-_    L_j  -.: j._  -L-rt-  •  ~ 


('        >  .  .    Weak  as  poor  inu^nts  here.       .        i      •     r 

vVt  J.  i,,:r'  )y^^l^r,/o?En^d^lladtI^e|alcJbi9BlwaY^  ,.|,  ^^;,.  .,,j 
i  V  A.  Am,  .  %^ls^dt9^^s  9f.i55n>  whpse  de^dj  of  ?5^ht.  ^  ,^^  ,,1^  ,  ^^^. 
J  ,    .  Her  threatened  India  saved;  /, » 

r'j'v^ii.I':  rTo!eadh!wQrn4,wMinded^e4:JieB.k)QkB,J>fiij/wqrdst>,|j ./  «-,!•  .)u^^r,J 
J.,  ,,      ,j..:  jt  yjeld^d;a  balm,  ^pApihe^ring  tb^ka  sj^^gave ;.j  t ,.  inuwi:) 

.     r        ^  ;    '  .    Fortius  wlio  would  not  Draver  ■   .,  ^ 

iuj/  ^4;i,iir^irhfcaKts.leaped:U|»rt^tb*ii-8car^dyMd  features  glftw«dtjiin  o^: 

Now  stood  she  by  a  couch  where,  ghastly  pale, 

A  veteran  languished ; — ^bri^htly  shone  the  day. 
But  ah !  like  night  upon  a  darkening  vale, 

'■-  ■  ■■■   "  On  hTm  dcatVa  shadow ^lay. 

His  soul  was  flitting  to  that  unknown  land, 

Where  he,  she  loved,  his  crown  of  glory  wore. 

Looking,  perchance,  down  on  her,  smiling  bland 

\['{\<\.\\  ,v  .  Opidced^t^sba^c^  of-ypfcj.^ 


•  ■  p 


The  sinking  hero  heard  that  gentle  voice ; 

Light  o'er  hisi  feiitttrfcif  brt)ke^]^fcviwd  his  heart, 
His  spirit  seemed  a  moment  to  rejoice, 

iirtof^.v  ^'-/onr  -.(h  f.'.tr>i--  n-,...,. •) While ,©0atl6hddba«khiWdai5tj  •-   . '♦  r-A- 

Beside  his  lowly  bed,  a  sorrowing  tear  , ,  rji^,,  j;  i   ■Hi:i^\no  i  a  Iji  >• 

Eor  him  whose  course  was  run : 

'Twas  honotti-;'joy,''^^e6tfcbifeoM6n  given  ;^-^'^      V'  ^ 

Oh,  td^M'^e' Stemmed  the 'battlte*!^  r&ffuH'Sd^;*''*''   . 

And  die  like  thi^-^hfe  t)diredwarm  thaAkg  tti"B6a¥eiH* 

i:.wjy  i,w...iu..  .  :'''H^'Messmhat  pitying  Queen. 


I  •••-'Ml  ••  ■'    1  .li-i  •  w-'l-  .'■.    ■   "i  til   inki'/y  L}iiO 


*  Thedyingmanex(|l^med,^*JtiJia^k,^IjttapLl^  Qod  ihat.  he  Has  allowed  me 
!•_- 1 ,- . _     _,v  .    .    '.<.,.. ^•.-•._^_*,»   "^^e  Queen  and  the 


,';•.■).'    1  1  7  ..;    iiji'  ■  y/    t  •     .     ,     t    ■•      /'»■  '.i:  »ni   ''i    I 
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The  memory  of  stealthy  midnight  assaults,  of  liatfarfbtis  nttiiraen 
committed  in  tne  open  dayhgfat,  of  two-sworded,  swaggermg^'blnsf^i^ 
bullies,  yclept  Yakonins,  and  of  feudal  barons  (Dumios)  intent  on  the 
extirpation  of  the  foreigner,  and  ever  heading  theb  bravos  in  the  onslaiig)it, 
is  still  tingling  in  our  brain  from  the  tragpb  pages  of  Alcock^  Hrhen  I0 ! 
a  more  pleasant  prospect  opens  before  our  eyes-*-nJapan  depicted  by  ^ 
simple-minded  lover  of  nature — the  Japanese  as  they'  are  in  their  taidre 
innocent  moods,  untutored  in  broil,  and  amiable  in  their  mafmers— ^Jiipan 
itself  as  it  is  when  not  defaced  by  ferocious  superstitions  and  fierce  p!^- 
tical  enmities — a  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers — de|>icUd,  toOy  by  our^ld 
friend  Mr.  Fortune — the  same  whom  we  followed  in  another  Qowprj 
land,  in  1847,  by  Hong-Kong  to  Amoy,  Chusan,  Ningpp,  Shanghae, 
and  Fu-chu-fa  ;  in  1852  to  the  Bohea  Mountains  and  other  tea  dibtriets 
of  the  interior;  and  in  1857  to  Cbekiang,  Quan-ting«  the  ntic  and  iJce 
countries  of  the  interior,  and  to  Hn*chu-fu — the  Versii^es  of  Otn^. 
This  is  truly  Japan  and  the  Japanese  under  another  aspect,  and  glad  i&e 
we  to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  for  we  have  Mth  in  the  Japanese,  althou^ 
we  abhor  Daimios  and  Yakonins>  and  we  believe  that»  a^  has  happeoied 
in  other  countries,  a  gifted,  proud,  hospitable,  and  intelligent  raee:,of 
people,  will  one  day  shake  off  the  incubus  of  feudal  tyranny  and  priestly 
superstition  that  lays  heavy  on  the  country,  and  wul  extend  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  the  stranger.  •   /, 

Let  us,  then,  leave  awhile  the  bullies  of  Yedo  and  their  princely  eia' 
ployers,  and  contemplate  the  Japanese  at  home,  or.  as  ha  is  whea 
uncorrupted  by  outward  influences.  t 

The  houses  of  the  high  offidals  (Mr.  Fortune  tdls  us,  «nd  it  is  to  be  Te- 
marked  that  although  so  old  and  tried  a  traveller  in  China,  this  was  his  fifst 
visit  to  Japan),  wealthy  merchants,  or  retired  gentlemen,  tbou^  generally 
small,  and  only  of  one  or  two  stories  in  height,  are  comfortable  and  cleq^ly 
dwelling-places.  One  marked  feature  of  the  people,  both  high  and  low,  m  s 
love  for  flowers.  AJmost  every  house  which  has  any  pretension  to  respect- 
ability has  a  flower-garden  in  t^e  rear,  oftentimes  indeed  small,  but  neiiiy 
arranged ;  this  adds  greatly  to  the  ccnnfort  and  happiness  of  the  family.  As 
the  lower  parts  of  il^  Japanese  houses  and  shops  are  open  both  before  tad 
behind,  I  had  peeps  of  these  pretty  little  gardens  as  I  passed  along  the  streds; 
and  wherever  I  observed  one  better  than  the  rest  I  did  not  fau  to  pay  it  a 
visit.  Everywhere  the  inhabitants  received  me  most  politely,  and  pemutted 
me  to  cxamme  their  pet  flowers  and  dwarf  trees.  Many  of  these  places  are 
exceedingly  small,  some  not  much  larger  than  a  good^siz^  dining-room ;  bot 
the  surface  is  rendered  varied  and  pleasing  by  means  of  little  mounds  of 
turf,  on  which  are  planted  dwarf  trees  kept  clipped  into  fancy  forms,  and 
by  miniature  lakes,  in  which  gold  and  silver  nsh  and  tortoises  disport 
themselves.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  the  eye  to  look  out  fix>m  the  bouses 
upon  these  gardens.  The  plants  generally  met  with  in  them  were  the  ^ 
lowing :  Cycas  revoluta^  Azaleas,  the  pretty  little  dwarf  variegated  bamboo 
introduced  by  me  into  England  from  China,  Pines,  Junipers,  Taxus,  Podo- 

*  A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Capitals  of  Japan  and  China.    By  Kobert 
Fortune.    John  Murray,  Albemarle-street.     1863. 
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carpns,  Rkapii  flabelUformis,  and  some  ferns.    These  gardens  may  be  called 

the  gardens  of  the  respectable  working  classes. 
Japanese  ^eiitienieii  in  Nag^afMJd;  M08ir#eahh  enaHles  Ithem  to  follow  out 

their  favourite  pursuit  more  extensively,  have  another  class  of  gardens. 
,  .^es^  althojugji  small  aopcirdi^g- to  pur.,id^afm  2^  still  ppnsiderably  larger 

tha^  thpse  of  the  working  pla^ses;  mifny  o(  them  are,abQii^  ^;q1,^lI;t^  of  an 

"  acre  in  extent.    They  are  generally  turfed  (>ver ;  and,  lii^  tie  pmaller  ones, 

'4!h6y  afb  laid  o:ut  witn  an  undulating  sur&ce^  sothe  pairfs  b<^^g  fbiined  into 

'^^t!^  moundff,  ythS^  others  are  'converted  into  lik&ii'  In  sev^rkl'^f  th^se 

'  ■  places  I  met  with  '•  azaleas*  of  ei^aon^dinary  ^i^e-4n^eh  lai^clr  -than  I  have 

•iOv^  seen  in  China,  or  in  any  other  part 'oftb^workijth^Lontiohexlibitidns 

not  excited* , ,  .One  I  measured  wds  no^less  tiban  forty  feet  in  (»rb«imfefenee ! 


, ,  ,33i?se. pl^i^t?. ^e^kept  neatly  pipped,  and  <?lipp^d  i»to  a  finel  wund  form,  p0r- 
\  .Jjectlj  J^^  ix^OTL  tlie  ,^0D,  and  lopk  like  di^j^grraom  tables^..    They  must  ;be 


being  favourites  wrCh' the  loWpy 
'  ^  '  One  '6ld  genlieman  to  whbml  was  fntr^tz<^ed  hfiaj  64end'  Mt.  Macken^e 

*^Mff<  Matotski-^has  a  nice  coUection  of  |K^  plants  abmnged  on'  istagds,  miich 
Jq  ith/^  jame ^ay  as  we  arrange,  thi^fti  in  onr  greenhousesi  in  England, 
t-^ong^t  4ihefla  I  i^ted  sm^l  plants  |of  ^  thje  ^bea^tKul  .Smi^p^ss^imllaia, 
f^y&^  ^tinp^jpprasy  ?pB;ie  with  yarieg^(ie4!leayea;  ,TAw<)»^>  /^ 
jTari^^tea  exam|»les  of  laurel,  bamb(  v        ,--  ,  ,  ,*. 

a'ame  given  b;^  borne  Dutch'  botanist  ^ 

'iWiit*  h^  WaA  wft  a  llttlte  prbu4.  , 

1  Ja|Mmeide,  irather  b^ond  thie  ikiiddle  lig^.    .H^  haa  a  toUectioh  df  bi^ds,  stteh 

!aB  cold  >and  silver  pheasants;  and  in  his  libi^ary  are  i^naie  illustrated  botaitil^ 

,|i>po^' whish  he  ^ows.with/  great  ^  pride  ito  ;hi8  >visitork.  >  •  Hie  .preeented  me 

mth  a  few  rare  plants  from' his  collection^  and  oiiered  fio;  probuteime  tsoine 

others^  of  whi^ql^.^e  bad  po  ^pjicates  Jn  l^ls  own  garden. >:     i  •  1 

'  '■'  Tw^  ^et  fo«Jt»  in  natiiral  Mstwjr  struck  oitt  tratell^  iti  bb  ea% 
rambles;  first,  living  salamanders ' fbi^' 'sUe  iti' tiibs;  •a^dj'ldecondiyy 
fltrikingly  b^autifnl  fiiwls  with-  long  and  gracefti)ly-cbrted  tail  fealiherSy 
lind  fine  silky 'one»  hanging  down  on  each  side  of  i^  hindei^  |mH' of  the 
liack.  Bantsinis  were  sdso  plentiful,  aPd  bold,  indepehdei^t-lbo*kihj^  little 
ftllows  they  iippeared  to  be.  Camphor- trees  of  a  great  size  grew  abodt 
-die  Bu^dbisb  temples  on  tbe  hill-sides.  Facts  of  a  different  kind,  and 
appertaining,  to  the  life  of  the  people,  also  presented  themselves  to  his 
notice.  Among  these  was  a  procession  of  a  nusiber  of  men  dressed  up 
%M  Chinamen,  who  were  sapfK>rting  a  huge  dragon,  and  making  it  wriggle 
About  in  an  extraordinary  manner: 

Another  procesoon  consisted  of  little  children,  some  so  small  that  they 
could  hardly  walk,  who  were  dressed  in  the  Dutch  military  costume — cocked- 
liats,  tailed-coats  with  epaulets,  dress  swords,  and  everything  in  the  first 
style^  closely  resembling  Mjmheer  on  gala-days,  when  the  trade  of  Japan  wbs 
all  his  own,  and  Desima-^dear  little  prison-^his  abiding  pladeJ  •  In  this  prD- 
eession,  Dutch  firans  and  frauleins  were  duly  represented,  and  truth  compels 
me  to  say  that  they  were  never  shewn  off  to  more  advantage.  The  proces- 
.sion  was  accompanied  by  a  band,  dressed  up  also  in  an  appropriate  manner : 
they  had  European  instruments,  and  playea  European  music.  The  day  was 
fine;  thousands  of  people  lined  the  streets,  flags  were  hung  from  every 
window,  and  altogether  the  scene  was  most  amusing.  I  followed  the  proces- 
sion through  the  principal  streets,  and  then  up  to  a  large  temple  situated  on 
the  hill-side  above  the  town.  Here  the  infantine  troop  was  put  through 
various  military  manoeuvres,  which  were  executed  in  a  most  creditable 
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nubiiidr. ,  I  ¥'9i''  asfhlfi^^al  Ib^  gi^tty  iMtli^  ^Aidi*  every thiog^yag?  donom- 

It  is  &(^i)^ii^Mr(^i^'t6^i^niM4thM'Ch«fl»''p^ 


^r.  Fortune's  views  with  regard  to  the  future  of  Nagasakt^>ftMf  48in#> 
^DesimdE'titd^'di^ttii  (4  faaMJ-t^ivf^oif^witb^lib^bli^l^lifilmi^^^ 

EVi|9?^hf  Yftl^n&tk2;tei^^'^'btitr'<lfaat('mi^  bprii]g'>i^j^(fih  the^fiA99^'itjiL$K, 
^'^dg^^^'h^y  ^l^^>dftjr'bie(Glii>£  mdstxufftiiiUile'as  a^S8isdM;ftwii9k)iB9rM^ 

'^plihh!)f4|'>^i' !^99i'' tiPbd{M<'XvhdHBwithi >i</  'iesirtith4»  ^Qi^AeWKMI^t^H^f 
^'WMttjgytiifti^'iiHl  N^^  eiUfMflianis^'looaidlBeBJfitol^pd.itQiJfk^     '*i\i 

'i^e'Jffat^ail^^'ib  i(^4kiogf  Yblcihbma  ias:ithe'E!iEdpteiiaott^f^eigt'f]$i/,# 

buy  pf-T^d./'>Thid''Et£btl&AW'<iffibift]0iwished)^£(^^  .iA^}^ 

^^pre^^ts^ti^  whb!{^'ttenflaCti^'fi»'ab>act^o£fdnpliiettgr  oibAe,f#vl^^i^it^e 

~Jat^kh^,^,'<^d'^thA1f  it 'W^^^he/^  Who  's«(l  tb«(jiieichml9(p.nd'Jthei?; j^|^ 

^y4t^Ve^^t^<eib^'^ppoflQ^/'^4  id  ,oiitaeniiy'3doi£agcwilffiYoblQi^f9P^- 

^yen't^ti^^  il^d  dyioutje^^ifke^'^tid!  ai^  ]oppoBedito<>tMa^o^.iin.i^ep^f^ 

'^Wiymiici  tlt^Tbd»iddi>iol'  ii^bt»ttd,<Mdiii8ulat^i^  iib-^aniU'^^  J^If^ 

T^'e  'tHetich^lltJi^'hoW^vei>,  M£yiare^'tha)t-¥«f£ah£^B^badl>d#ep^M«kt€^*fa9tfd 

^^naj^aWk'likd  tlo^,  and  the  ^brdiercai^ 

!Pkii We  addi^-'  ""^I'th^  wW^^Gfeittsb  of  mubh;ayrkng]ii^  ^SUcJ^^if 


.£ 


-'i^^d  theft0Wn,"^&a(;'g^^M'4ll$us<^  aveiplffiedd  atfJ^B|»iiQ£)(^g)^T^d 
that  no  one  can  go  out  or  come  in  without  the  sanctii$H»iQ£jdl^^jl4#9^} 

/^et(ia  Aetinnocwt  .^no^gb  .to.  WJe^.^hat^.tfjis  ..if  ^  ^njgnd^d^  ^S?%Mr^^ 
'jirotecition  of .  the  Europeans  i  than  ap,jt||iqg  j^l^  .  ^^^^gf^pt^^tiiraj^ 


KT 


ekfasing^  ttotwitlHtaAdip^  ^IL^hese  ttntow«r4ir0mM^^  oitJ^^'^M^ 

Afheridkti'soaadi^oti  first' visited  ¥6kUhai]iiajiift;id54»^>iJ4ii^9^>'Pi|jlfja4K#^ 
'  Mipg  ^m%^;'cdnt^dV  p^^ 

Kbw  th^  p6|»tnaii6b'  ^ttiS&iit^'  to  bi^htbdtt  i;hmi»&tid^'Oi^itlvr«atjr  AaiaauA 
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aA&  •iAWm^hiSf.  ^'tiiet'itiWetr^VB  vwMouc'drodailtknB/oE.thihcouiitjry 

MlkJn,  ai^'lffi  Surf  ^'e"^rl'd^te*''*!AlFtHege'"«)j*to'dxfilbi«''ttte  McHlfiii 
dustry,  patience,  humour,  and  imitative  geniuB  of  the  Japanese  in  -tifHt^ 
'&v4mnbte'light>'"7hftit^-tTeT9  equally  ingenioMsand,  pretty: 
"""niordvcerefifflSs  ball3,w1th  nnmepona  littlo  tortoiaeai inside  tlieju.whojc 
beads, -tails,  and  fiait  were  in  constant  motion;  huoiinin^  Wpa,  ^ith  a  number 
Bf  trajB  ioEidc^^  iriich  all  oame  cnjt  Bad  spun  rpun  J.  an  the  tiible  ivhen  the  top 
viis  stt  in  motion;  and  a  number  of  fiinrf)'  things  iq  boxes  like  littts  hits  of 
wood  fliiiivingR.  wiuch.  perform  the  Diost  curious  antics  when  thrown  into  a 


.Mpin,  flgptaining  wa^r,  Dolls  of  the  moat'  fuscinating  kiiid;  with  large, 
^hayed,  oobhing  Tiead a,  crying  out  most  luatilj  when  pressed  upon  the 
atoinacli,  weVe  hlso'met  with  iii  Cart-toad's.  One  little  artide,  so  eniall  one 
fcriiild  scarcely  sea  it,  when'put  upon  hot  charcoal,  gradually' seemed  to  aa- 
¥fttlreiife  and-sniiiiation,  and  mored  ahout  foi!  all  the  world  JjJto  a  brilliant 
caterpillar,  Thia  large  trade  in  toys  shows  us, how  fontl.the  Jai>3nc8c  are  of 
their .Qbilgbreii.,,.,,  _,.,.■_  „,  _,,„,,.,  .,,,,  ,„  inj;-,,.,,  ,|.|„  ^,„.j,„  conuj  ^.V  ■  K 
J'SiBiKflri,liJii^^-'isifar*ij  dsai»in^;iwiA  8i9t<i^.i»le^S9^^j^/)^^ta^^d. 
f^»«tlaH'-t>''y«d*i--««I»i'-ii«iii«'af  it|ttbi[wb«J  )ji  PB.!gffiwWS''hm'l'J»FW' 
auLis4oMr.ti]rtd^ti4l!ifa«lj(U)(^iAinima1a.A»d'fbii^A,<H'e4l«p.()^saf^.,,,;p^e^ 
'tfjittee-flft  BqiatMacdtifroiTBfedil^  th»jJfcpfeftfiBe.f(,wip,w^'i3  ftCMj^ids^ 

tHtMe  jeeftttbsT'iif  dibaiirlie^r^ifi  dn)pl«irt?eja,fwe.«f,ei-tp!4,iW;f  Ri^^iwiap, 
'y(ftd''eVrtl'W{iniw^i«  *iotlifafcbque»b-rt  Kfltwithahllidiog  i^piff^^y^f 

'hi"i¥A\''M'l\ihr»'it<i  cvnrader^l  iw^'ittb'SkiMgiwa^  o/f,  tJK>>t)octb<fW.?f 
Jfte^saiiwi'talefirf  t3ifah^^irf  VeddjM.J^hiB/.towa.i*,  w.^fqT^o_^y#ii,',<in 

the  'hlg**layJt»i¥«A)j>WBl!in.>tJiftii«rtlda(|]0£'a  ioost  ferSilfiiRnd.'in^ffi^Pi^ 
'feiidnfe^j-  -MfjiFo»tuDdiiad.itfie.good'ieOTert»'rMno(vp,tlfjjr9,;jw>3';"^?  >*- 
''tfeivrf  %y'(fcfetoenM»JifiroJ?orbigaljSBd.iFr«Wce.^,Hp,WiSa^6tyi'4pf.s.|tfro 
^ft-jtiyi  offitiifA'tmndesothii-tii^befribnd'.'the  )Mir|:ih1«'|niati!'of  ,B^f?c4  ?  ^^^t 
°Sabttg!aM'li,"'Ai6ra  ^:!tfni4pleat'and-ce{n«t«ri^i,gar4»npH  1^9,,  wd  .t^f- 
'bbUSM.'  "fThoiprtwrtdj^miBdrtheirigtiilscftfiiljBakejw^y.fqTitjie  goo^ul'sr- 
'fbv'-dc'MfctderatienwA^ntriK/Eobaido,  or  taghwa,y,  .is .thronged  .all  dfiy  l^pg 
i'ititiiveopie'-goKig'tiyioB^Tibtampg  ffontTthe.qapitai..  Th^  corteges  oitho 
•'HAitaio3ptk  hoAaA  lotria^'BbmAtunea  Bgverltha  road  for  i^ilei)  qnd  occupy 
^'hour^,  n&yj 'evea  dajHj 'In.paiatag  by,^,  "i^  people  fall. do^Q  on  their 
-'libee*.  afltlie  great. oiiin'lurosclf-wendailiia  way.  The.  sketch  given  of 
ilhiB  Toknidos  10  muofa 'spoksn  of  by.travdlerti,  doea  Qot  give  a  very  im- 

posing'idea  of  ita  magnificence.  .Sometlung  like  a  secondrrote  Turkisli 
'tOnn,  with  a  banisD  aoro8S;the  itreet,.anid  bare  heads,  miuhrooiu  bats, 
i'&itts,  inid»nibt«Ua«t  idattead  d£< turbans,' fexF9i>,  abbas,  bumi^ij  while  tfae 
' 'dignified' bekringiiofi  the  Moslam  ia  altowantiDg  ia  the  more  lively  and 

•  faagenimia  J^ancee  r- "  '   ■■ :■■    .j 

\^en  tie  retinuaoftbegteat'Ui'an  Has  passed  by,  the  stream  of  ■every-day 

tiTe'flbvabn  klong'tihe  gTeat  TbkaidO  ai'b^fore.  No  Aarta  are  nied  on  tbia 
'^art  of  Uie  rtiiCd,    Gir^i^hing  ia  'carried' on  pilcfc-horees,  and  these  are  passing 

titag  the'road  id  great  autub^i  all  iday  toi^<  Each  hoi;ie  is  loaded  with  a 
-^^le  of 'bbxeb>«Bd  packa^r-a  ff^^'midabl*  »fe,  oftentimea,  surmounted  by  a 
Jmuuin.  a  lareahrQ^rbrimnitid  si^s^^t^t,.yfil<),  Grom  bia  exal^  podtioi^ia 
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cni^g  tbe'inovemeiiti  of  Ilia  bone.  GeuerBllj,  bpwer^,  «beB,.t>qiu<i( 
rtiroDgU  toirna,  tha  horses  are  led  hj  tbe  drirera.  la  additicm  tp  t^ie  hage 
p3e  of  Wckagel,  it  »  npt  anuaual  for  %  little  family,  cojasigtiog  of  tVe  matlier 
and  cMdrea,  to  be  boused  affion^t  tbem.  On  one  occa^on,  u  two  ibiefgnerii 
ofnyitcqiuuatendeiivenoQt  ridmg  In  the  ooontry,  one  of  tbebc  boraee  ihled,' 
andjComn^  in  contact  kith  a  loaded  pftok-hDrM,ita'bnrden  dttTac 'tumkling^ 
0^  OndwuiMttcred  orer  the  road,  Onitappicg  t«  Tender  IIm  driver  aama 
'n  re-loadin|;  hia  bwaa,  naj  friends  were  htorifiedita  And  «  wbdii' 


fanilj  scrambling  about  araongst  the  packages,  amongst  whidi,  t^jj h^  y;/f)a:  • 
Bnoef;^  stowed  away.  .  ■'     '    '      ,^.,.     J     ■ 

Beeidea  Ae  procemions,  pack-horses,  and  palanquins,  the  peilestriaiis  on  the  , 
Tokindo  demand  our  attention.  Some  sre  crowned  with  queer-looUng  broad-  ' 
brimmed  ttnw-bata;  others  have  napkins  tied  round  their  heada,  ^d'thto^ ' 
haM  ilutm  behind  their  backa,  only  to  Ira  nsed  when  it  raiaB  or  wt]en'thesaii<('' 
raja  are  disagreeabilj  powsrfnl  j  while  othecs,  again,  have ,  the  huM^i  base  iwi' i 
shaves  in  front,  with  tbe  little  pigtail  brought  forward  aod  tiiBd.d<Twn  it|0K- 
the  crown.  Mendicant  prieats  are  met  with,  chanting  prayers  at  ex^yjvW^it. 
jingling  some  riflgs  ua  uie  top  of  a  tall  stafii  and  begging  for  aln^  for  ujii; 
sopport  of  themselves  and  their  temples.  These  are  most  indepeodent-lopfaitf^ 
fellows,  and  seem  to  think  themadves  conferring  a  favoor  rather  tban  rCc^i^' 
ing  one.  I  obserred  that  they  were  rarely  refused  alais  \ff  flie  pet^e;  ' 
although  the  Bame  priests  came  round  almoit  daily.  To  me  the  ja«yer  HMieA'- 
to  be  <uways  tb«  same — namely,  nam-%an-nam  ;  lonetiQles  anqg  ia,  %'  loW  kM', 
and.  Kuaetinet.  in  a  high  one.  When  tbe  little  copper  oash-rntke  mm  of  iw 
country — waa  thrown  into  the  tray  of  tbo  priest,  be  ^vo  one  ^(irft  pn^,_ 
apparently  for  the  charitv  he  had  received,  jingled  his  rio^  and  (|ien,wei>)ii. 
on  to  the  next  door.  Blind  men  are  also  cguimon,  whp  mve  huUce  of  their: 
approach  by  Making  a  peculiar  sound  upon  a  reed,  Thesl^  men  geri^rajllrwt, 
.  their  Kvin^  by  shampooing  their  more  fortunate  brelhreil  who  can  ifee.  -Smf' 
,  noW  and  then  a  groap  of  stordy  beggars,  each  having  an  old  tlVafW  mat  thFoM 
aooss  hia  shouldcrifOoaie  into  the  stretm  wbkh  flows  along  tbla  great  higk> 
way.  Then  thwe  tt  tha  flower-dealer,  with  his  basket  ofiprdtQr'.fioinni- 
eudeATOUOOg  to. entice  tfae.ladi&s  Lu  purciuiKC  iLtinfur  thu  dccjiratjoouf  llwi. 
hair;  or  with  hi^  brw'ch^S.of  ".skimtii"  IJIiiriiim  aauuUoi),  nnd  ot^er  fXig-: 
greens,  which  are  largely  used  to  ornament  the  tumbs  of  the  dead.  ,  ^ 

All  isy  long,  and  during  a  grent  part  of  iTie  niglit  too,  tills  continual fi'^K^ 
Btreara  flows  to  and  from  «ie  ^reat  capita!  of  Japan  alorin  the  imperial  htnt' 
way.'  It  bmtig  a  panomma  (rf  Mo  eommon  kind,  and  ia  ci'itniniy  one  rfTO' 
great  sights  of  the  eBi{Hre.  Tho  blind  trimHers,  of  wfaomr  there  ard  a^nat^ 
nooubwi  are  said  to  prefer  tra.Teliing  by  night  wliea  ;the  jroad  ia  law  buBiiiisJi' 
as  tb«. light  ^day  makes  no  difieieiMe  bo  thea^-  .,  :;-i-.". ;-■'■■  \.-  h.-w^  iii: 
Mr.  Factuma  directed  bis  slept  on  hts  ftotanieal  panunts)  oain  Ohint- 
ta  the  large  Buddhitt  temples^  for  At  such  places  the  ttaiber'is  fires^ei'^ 
on  the  hiU-iides,  and  tnttny  cif  the  rare  trees  of  %he  oountr;  aiweurvtO' 
b*iMetwithMlomin;^«rtmeoF  the  courts.  Hence  itwas  thtt  kt-fitduM^- 
tbe  fist  temple  he -visited  in  Jti^n,  and  that  on  "  a  gUn4ou«  imti&ui! 
Amy,"  coal  and  enjoyable,  he  found  "tbe  timbpstla  ptile",s  tree  of  ijntt 
beaoty  and  interest,  growing  to  a  he«£bt»  of  «  hundred  feett '  This-^au'' 
tiAil  new  pine  is  figured  in-  Mr,  Fortone'e  book.  IWhoUse*  of  (h> 
priests  were  situated  in  pretty  gardens  decorated  wi(h<  the  omanMStil- 
fionxen  of  the  touotry,  and  it  was  the  same  with  the  little  farm-hqaiM^' 
fromwae  of  which  Mr.  Fortnue  obtained  avery€necollecttoii  «f«IiryMli^ 
thennnUs.  ^  H»  pub  in  his  note^t^  that  day,  that  the  JapaneK  imM 
very  Eke  tbeir  Chinese  friend*  over' the  water,  and  that  no^ffin^y  Wlf 
so  greab  thae  it  ooaM  not  be  overoOme  by  a  littie  liberality. '  \k  g<>d(k 
named-Tomi,  wai  nextobtunedi     He  had  been  a  pedlar^  aad'et^rybo^ 
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knew  Tofoi,  and1^6mi  Ibiew  eve^tybodj.   He.g6t  fuddled  with  sakl  eveiy 
ev^n^ag,  bu^  duriip^.  tb^  da^rtipe  he  was  to  be  depend^  npoii.    Japaa 
Ba^  jpertaioly  %  d^ig^i;{Ml  plu^te.  -.  t>ay  .after  d^j»  Mxr  Portiwi^  f^%  the 
suq.wju  .shtoing  vck  %  (dear;«ky».  and  yet  tib^.iaii^.waai  >ooQj|taQd  he  eould't 
waiki  aU  day  i  <  longf  with :  the  g^reatest '  eomfbiii     Tofmi  soon  beeame  &  - 
bataotst^  and  wduld-  caform  hbimastbir  of  temples  where -there  were  fine 
treee'of  a  rare  d^jicri^on.     Thus  it  was  that  he  Weht  to  the  isolated 
tetit^le  of  T<>^xin-gee,  where  was  a  grove^  or  rather  a  cemetety^  sheltered^ 
by  ihe  ^^asnero^"  a  beaatiful  tree^  from  ei^ty  to  one  hundred  feet  ui 
heigtit^   .ISie  rooS^  of.  the  fami-hbuse^.  which,  are  thatobed,  kice  the. ; 
tejoplea,  were  observed  on  tm3ioocasiQn4  4;a  have  a  species  of  iris,  growing  >. 
thibkly  on  ihe/  flatteoedt  ridge  of  the*  roof^  ^thad  givtog:  ifca.'  nitdl  and 
pleasing  appearanee^' which  is  ^astl^^Vly  Tendered  in  an  accompanying^ 
skjateb.    The tea-f)lantW]is cultivated  In  thi^  fittle  giird^nsof  thefi^rmera' 
ani^  cbttigersl.     Thfe  chief  fruits  werfe  jpe&rs,  plums,  otarigGs,  p^kches, 
dii^ut^  Ibi^ats,  .BaUsburia  nuts^  and  Diospyros  'kaku     The  vine  pro- 
doces  fruit  of  great  exceUence.    The  vegetables  were  carroji;s|y  onions^t 
raili^heSy  turnips,  yams,  lily  roots,  ginger^  jtodotheca  peculiar  to  the 

,  Mr. 'Fortune  paid  his  firsts  visit  to  Yedo  as  a  guest  of >  Sir  IL  'Alcock,> 
a]Ml»  611  this  edcaalon^  he  was  littended  by  the  tui^bulent  nathrte  body'^^ 
gaiird,  yckfpt  Yalcoriitts>  now  t66  sarfly  familiar  to  iii.     The' people  alons^ ' 
thfe'  rcia4  *re,  ho|wever,  described  as  oeing  perfectly,  civil  atid  respectfuL ' 
Bfegais  were  carefully  kept  out  of  the  way ;  hence  some  travellers  have, ^ 
decwcd  there  are  no  n^^ndicants  in  Japan,  as  some  have  also  said  there,  > 
w«ae  no  drunkards.  ^  The  .fact  is  that  the  beggars  in  Japan  are  both 
niuticflrooa  and  'importunate,  amd  dronkenness  and  other  vices  are  as 
common  as'  'b»  a«y  country  in  the  worlds     Few  in>i  the  prvseut  d4y  are  ^ 
mdre'  trnculient  iniheir  Cdp^  than  the  overbearing  YdkCrnins or  Samurai 
Teb'4ifodi^  cbii9titi)ite  the  i^ost  remarkable  feature  on  thd'  Tok^do,  of 
highway.     At  one  of  tl^€;se  some  pretty  young  ladies  met  them  in  the' 
ixn%4^  of  thet  |wwj  with  a.  tray,  ^on  wl^ich  were  p^ced  sundry  cups  of  tea, 
of  very  gpod,  quality.     The  invitation  of  theliostof  the  ^^  Hotcd  of  Ten 
Thoasand>  C^atuties-'  was  in  a  simiku*  manner,  seconded  by  threeior  four  ^ 
Jajpatneae  beautieiy  bntihe  finglfshmen  were  nngallant  eBOugh  to  dedine 
the  proffered  hospitality,  for  t^e  frecjueirt  stoppings  were  rather  expeii- 
siv(eu(iiThisi  forbearance  did  not^  however,  last  long,    'f  Whether  we  really 
n<(eded  refreshment^  01^  whether  we  could  not  resist  the  ladghtng-faoed.. 
damseb4ibov&  mentioned,  is  not  of  much  moment  to  the  general  reader  ;, 
oi^e>  thing  is  certain^  that  somehow  lOr  other  we  found  outselves  witMa 
tmf  Mansion  of  Plum-trees^'  surrounded. by  peetty^  gpoed-humoured  girls^' 
aqd  ai^piag,  ai  cup  of  fifagrant  tea."  The  Japanese  ^^ladies^"  Mr.  Fortane^ 
remadf 8,  •  jd '  cormeiKiioa ;  with  these  1  fMretty  waitiog-maids^  ^<  differ  mudi 
froit}  those. of  OlniDidi  in  theiii  manners  and  tfUstoms.  .  Jb  is  etiqiiette  with. 
ibe  !lattejr.  to  riutii  aiitray  the  moment  they  see  the  face  6f  a  foreigner ;  but: 
tl^a  Japeinfese,'on  the  oonttiffy,do  notJhow  the  slightest  diiSdebce  or  fear- 
o£  1I1&  / 1  In  i  thes^  .  tearhouaes  <  they ,-  come !  up,  •  with '  snliling  ^  ifaces,  ero wd 
ai^pMod  you»;  e^nalne  yotr  dofehesy  and  haore  even  learned  to  ^hake  handai 
AjAoq^  iHi  wiannersi  the^  aret  .muchi  more  ft«e  than  the  Ohiniese,  I  am 
not:awfr0  theytalsea  whittess  moral  than  their  shy  sisters  on  the  other- 
n^of/the*vfater.u  W^  we hsjdiiMi(t  aotamiaUeabdifMioceiit.ii person ai9>. 
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ft  bort&iilise to^ieal  with/^e^ 4liottld'ti<A too^if  lh^^MmjpaftiK»y'w^ mmnii 
a9  favourable  to  the  Japanese,  or  unfavourable  to  the  Chinese.    ^'<  •">•'' J-^i 


irregular  and  pleasing '.ferin%';i^ 

flwimmine  about  in  perfect  harmony.  These  little  lakes  were  spanned  by 
l«sliblirmffes,rWc[  sdroouAd^d'Hidth;  aartiftn^  ;r&fck^woi*]%dn  IfaMobi'&nu 
idhd^dwMUirolxi'>vrere>  pkbtsd;  '-SsolvieemsiiiDdeflflv  to^be«itli&ipi;ibt6y  end 
'ietgfOffMH  nobteufi b£  iGhiBe8e:iahd  JapantebiigarGbm  ttceacvy^ddikd." ,^3Mb 

geurden  in  the  rear  of  the  legation,  although*  8matt(iil>eipt8a4''i)^.-BdrlDte 
'^i^se^beBiBshem^  en(eiof"lh^ihjio8fc)  ehttrmingtJittlel^pptbshkffiarafilMield. 

tl%ftvciir«ediitfie(^sueh  aii  Hogavthiideliifhtedlifli^/ being)  tlMoHi^icfffiHaati^ 

'^ve^bkiiv  mufth  pt-ettier  if tlaidiout  IktH^  Japhhese^tgrl^^itittqifmiirftBfig^ 
4iiibB/dnd|]rirall^log3Kifnk  >-'  I't^iyy-.-u^  nfr  ujuit  miji:->i1  Itiinjnii  'loiii^i^io 
'iTr,geteral  murders  had •a^adyubooofiaed  at  ithis  .^paohj4Htb:Mi9iSoi3teB 

^iktogkthhk  (Uamelesgiiabd  -had inronght csscliipiinishinait  npda ttUduMvOL 
iBill:'fabw>  ddes  ittiisi'^pply  .to  'Mti  ijfeuskih'i.  f oasd^i  opr^to  /iliel  i whuhwilft 
«omiattJ3;jhb8)oa!tb»  British  ik^ation^?.  v'>Besidei^&tiisiflEssiMnIqgt«|ci0iti£  Be 
'thiB^aii'  it^tnii^^ihxMKrevev,  ojbv  bolaii&atjpersidtsaliJ  lodgingApim.ilke'''ff'adl6nJd8 
^otBiiSA'whiij^^uatQ,  ^tban^is  spitop  asdoheiiaayd<^(^liir«^ifinmditiMai 
-^(berpexfectl^dviL'  "Ittisuv^UitoiibcarMtifiir  sik)^  <tf}  ftfaB>-4yiertw«,fainii 
jgttTOttBegJTTOtlnTdgat^'itQt'  matters  iief  idistnisti  :iandjispie8  ii  essehtiiHy 

-bliSSfldi:  r!-"i<:<''ir  ^Tj/iz/.^i     •'•;:   i  i..  m;«:iU.  'o  e:;>ldj.)'^!i  »-»   !iiiT        .lit   b'jt^Iuhai 

vji  lli^eibmplft^itdie-avboursjaiifQbiftven  ^tttoJHooddn^.daiiMis  Viiofii^Ml^ 
Hill  of  the  &;od  AtangicV^we^e  d]8regil^ded>£orritW^ake>iD£(Uiikx»inif» 
(iNsnfiii»€^  patrorams  ivlndidt  afforded /d^  the  vast  Mdiheaokifulioiilj^tfattr 
/fteiilc' Wmil^thkti4di'e:6hide^f  Bmio^iiOoaidhviweiiAisLifvie^^mi H'M 
'i^  JthaHtiiOi^/f  MniiFdrtuDe  bipiBci£  adnnts^  ^:jbihld  f(Mraibdoihd)sdegmte 
4dea  isif  ^jbe^siaesbf  the  capital  06  Japan;  B^forejleaTip^  Ghhiaii^ad>iiBBnl 
(storied 'Ofita«rea:t<si|se^'fltnd<of  its.p<iou]ationj9>BtWa)-mTllioQs;idrat  InoMilSi 
i^ihuA' greaft  -noubls  asi 'to  -the/ tTut&^  c£  'these ;iieporttyikndJthoraig^litAlt 
:^iiHpr«»hsUe  that,  'isoth  «^i  to  ^iae  ^aiQd,^popolflibo(ny>thejabocbht8'JQ(iiy6dD 
Imight  bemcibh  lesAgg«rated;!  £uino^i^£M)kad  v^rs  tM/ei(tw  with  xt^jfyo/fit 
^e^>£mdl;bey«Dflfimied)allttbdvb  I<hadheei>ipiieTiMBlptoidJ^q(]Xi  (i^t^i^ 

bn^  Uf^'i-;  "'UJ' 's'^''*'^    ^ /)-.  •■■11;,  !•!!■•       jiU'^llC^r.'   b/li'VlQ   rl.H    iUl^iJc^ni  [*      *'.JSB^ 

a  slowly  carryincr  ooir  eves  lOitb 

n  of  a  cresc 
Hprot^lihts'^ 

hwd  :«««re  sUid^ed  here  and  th^ne  yfiAli  the  iwJUiHifi  ^^^f,  ^his^boatoiMuiioMr 
-jft1iv^4?r^;;  a.f^w.^lan^  ^<teri^ftfcffa^4,a.b^^woji^J^^^ 

,vPf^site  snores,   jLuming  ujbm  the  east  towards  the  north,  we lookearpveritti 

liWrfd^Wj  Tto^thrttU^' ^iB^  tja«j  'if  the  •  t^n  'atfd  '^m^iedftiaelf  iUlb>  ttl^'W^."^ 
'»iOxi/theiopposit^ide  of  aivallay^  totUQ  two^iH&es  irid^audiideiitt^ittPliM 
}vith«hQU8ea4iW«si]i!ithe  fialftse  of^theil'yooonisfod^ikhef^^o&Mi  ^wrtfar/htf 
j*e.Qltjr,.eij«teled,^  fj^fi,w#lls.ap4-^lW  B^^ftft-iuifittlfliifertrf^ 


i 


Tound  a  cham  of^oodea  niirs,  .wbose  sloping,  sides  were  covered  with 


)acBgrouna  a  cnam  OE7W9oqea  mils,  .wno 
JolMJpfeiJftle^lSd  ML  llifoeM  tt 

'm^^  mm-m.  mi^  wi§4rJvf  HidS^tf frofr 

^^(i  I)9nnj?Lj8  ynow  i(i9>!ii(  sbjil  Ocj^jill    ,yii(»nnj^ii  .lo'^hyq  ni  juods  '^"niinmfw?. 

laia  ^oid^citjddsedved  jtflifi>baineai-:>'iFhbn(is  iboth^  enBiieGutortwlQd>^JbBQU& 
90We/'.  4il  i iiier«B^atf  (^lianci^d^^ } firpiii  ^hane&)an  i^iikil^u  stdendiftl  irie^ftiof 
slhtfinl^.']^^£rditaa)yidibiy^ri8Bol)^^^  ^"^.Hh^-\i-)\  ^jiIt  lo  iii'j*i  tjib  iii  u^biB^ 
.[>lf>Whiie^Bt  ^dti^cjMvJjFbi^tonB  twds  etaablediilohnake  mmxbHHis  j^iiiogAe 
ttl^jmatkyQaa^  '^oaAHiT^  iasl  \fsiW  1  ad  dnib)  Un^jeii^  kinlj;  tfaaiksn9i»)ak>;Bliraiiy8  (11^- 
Jcaii]^diiD]edrib^jbi8igikrd>-Q£j¥l^^ 
;iiigflarkiibgi^faa^li(j;^i{roiildifai9^Qi£9ftult  in«.aUiihi^world)'t9  ii3«iettwn^iso9O0S 

of  greater  natural  beauty  than  are  presented  in  Japaq>tiJkllLiib^  BubisHbati 
9Biide3c«sJ^ain)rf-|]bii8^,  add  .iBoitage8^)hayiai;lnlMei>^iFdebsiin  fsoDt^^^on- 
jtaxnHig;i(kdfafi«[  '6f  sthe/fai«mniiteL>'iflb\Beirin^^ailtriK)fyith£i;cQiintj^ijijJk  m- 

aaaUEabkifeaAqiB  jioiillieiiilapabefiB  j  d^iaiadt^  :/is  Uhafci-'dTMnt]  %b  MtbJgwitet 
t<ltlfttdttJ4ilbhiive^ncii^heff8nt'il(>i«jibk'  fldiftrecs,  ah^iifindiin^tbb  onb^ailidh 
34£  a  iBVjpe<^plMub8^angeddI^>kHti:ce  6£ireec^iokiiafid  liolallo^Qdi^ateire. 
^I^iMii  i(F0iitunejre^iGb4{H^I  tlusibie  eqetctf  ,^JBb}tii^^lUiiG&f}iaiwiX' 

iaBti(^ii)amdng^^aij|)eo|)k^£^rioim£  qcdei]*.  anongisrt  iheiiJ^bp^nefeeiQQiimdnit 
finjgatiiMittbgfi^QEubLBb  li^b^  wbdn-miitpafit^  with  Jthe  s^ine  oiJfaBS^ti^nidi^St 
>£iiinlalveao  li  raii^itbi(ttrtain;itIiat'iallBDaauu)1%be)bi^^h«reij9^ 

indulged  in.  The  vegetables  of  Japan  do  not,  however,  possess  sliilaubb 
dftt^idr^al^  ;vfstkiA^.)>(fMr4o£Ddriiki^  i&^niptedc^to^tiinceifdijal^ai^eit^^aty 
-9a(|ii]^K)filiid(jBQill;:i'.baifAs'itIkid)sbffi^enli1y  gfflier^^  U>i.  dili  j<j  '!>ii 

'HoiMNe^lff>ibiiii^:'wlibdtriBgf  3dj{iDy'x)tiieftjC0uiiifei!yl,'/  sayfii<Mci]EQrlnsM$, 
!^idid^  i'jnoej^jRtbikiidftiohfliitiuo^'laii^  iJ^xitbiBgiSkHiEb^kid/^ould^iiB 
^iNni)iab«d>lro[tiieao^  hthMge  {^v&miKS  ibdiigioiMsidF)  t)ijii^  ^tuiAarl}!  of 
lfii9F^dmtiria-«mthb)J,iqiameliebttGd)4i:,  an^jdnd<o£:thpiinQfllt  dhasaetoi&tne  toto 
ao£^iikhe  I  cotintE)9^WeTe)v&'elque9]tl}^iiipic^(r.Jw^^)it£ri^gi^ 
jBliQrdi)o^)md8t}deli<»(iriiaj8hadeiirotei  tkBiTays(Iti)f<4ha>suikJM(  >Nds«  iftpditbobi 
(iba]fn)6ceiitid>edge9i  h»re^  .byei^^,  Inarefixl^  oHf^dl  janicl  ixainediioja  gfjcat 
dieig^i  jbBxr^s^^feKti^  i;ooikta^ibs//and  i^dtkQaisQ9;jbad  litlsoi  A>ijieat}\^eiiiil 


ftiui^did  itot)a]inog9voG|r.<^xpl4t)r6r  ivo any  Wky .  ■  i  Yety ^hotw^ves^ti^andikiiHl 
:4to(natBV6gi>mi^iib^,i^1rfe  4ii4<^«di«f^  tibttt  Dhi«Jtentbs»biF  ifimti  tlmte  land 


iOn^ta]^  /0tt;thiBiihg6(»d  Dfibavbur^^and  Jeadfithem  lbtaUoiW;i^(toilivie(ana 
itr&VdJ-Mi^  tvad^'Btooiigi'tbem^i/is^liieeabsd'  •an»i«l|tss  •maket  monay  '6i8lii«f 
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exDeptioin,  and  there  are  ia  eyerj  oountry  enlighten^  and  llbeml  B^fir 
who  do  not  abhor  a  stranger  lAereij  becanee  he  is  dilcb.  /'■  -' 

Among  the  excursions  made  in  the  vicinity  of  T^o,  60BVe'#er6  to  jhc^ ' 
gardens  or  nurseries,  where  plants  are  reare^ler  sale.     Mr/JBVM^ifli^  s^i^ 
he  has  never  seen,  in  any  piart  of  the  world,  such  a  largef  nanib^r  o(^  phkm 
cultivated  for  sale.  The  pretty  Nanking  En[uare  porcelain  pctts,  the*  tnassM'' 
of  deep  green  foKage,  and  the  quaint  Uytm  and  coloHrin^*  of  Httte*  tb^ '' 
of  agate^  oyetal)  or' other  rare  stone  plaeed  in  the  petii,  ^i^odhN^a^ no^ 
and  striking  «ffecU    In  Japan,  as  in  China,  the  art  of  dwiaifiti^  ^Ifliiils-- 
haa  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  per^Mtion.     A  bqx  is  'iMydeed'^en}^' 
one  inch  sqaare  by  three  inehes  high,  ui  which  were  actually  gr«>1ii^gatta' 
tnriviDg  a  bamboo,  a  fir,  and  a  pkiid-trse.     The  prices  of  thti^  ^^o^JiIir' 
grove  was  about  100^.     Unfortunately,  the  Yakottins,  :Who  wtdtlNlr' 
profits  to  inake,  made  our  ct^otor  pay  considerably  more  ihad'tW^ 
market  price  i^  what  purchasea  he  effected.     The  most  Tenttii4ud»ie 
feature  in  these  nurseries   was,  however,  the  number  of'  pbintaf  iv^'*' 
vari^ated  leaves.     The  Japanese  have  long  cultivated  i^  art'    Bfirlf 
Fortune  was  luckily  enabled  to  select  in  these  extensive  ntErserles  i  gi^ ' 
number  of  new  ornamental  shrubs  and  te^esj  which  will  ao6  dsjr,  it-'k - 
hoped,  produce  a  striking  and  novel  efifect  upon  our  Edglisk  |MiriD9  indt;' 
pleosore'^grounds;  '^      '' 

Another  excursion  was  to  Ogee^  which  is  described  as  the  Riehinond  ef\ 
Ja^an,  and  its  celebrated  tea-house  is  a  sort  of  ^  Star  and  Garter' lECotJ^^' 
As  if  it  were  not  enough  to  hjave  pretty  living  damsels^  in  one^f  thesliH'- 
gardens  there  were  imitation  ladies  made  up  out  of  the  flowers  ofite' 
chrysanthemuin.    An  enthusiastic  florist  would  no  doubt  prefer  the  latter] '~ 
The  Japanese  gardener,  it  appears,  understands  the  cultivation  cif  tbeke''. 
chrysanthemums  better  than  we  do,  and  Mr.  Fortune  obtained  some.i^s^ 
vaneties  at  the  temple  of  Ah-sax-saw,  which  may  oveate  as  great  aobaiw^l. 
among  chrysanthemams  as  the  modest  '*  Chusan  daisy''  did  wheasSai' 
became  the  pareot  of  the  present  race  <^  pompones.  ;  -*  > 

Among  other  places  visited  was  the  temple  of  Eco^ying^  ei^eoted  to^ftv;' 
memory  of  180,000  human  beings  who  lost  their  livesiaaii'  eaHhquafttt^; 


about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  At  the  hotel,  the  yc>ttng^'gil  ^ 
kneeling  in  front  and  on  each  side  of  our  traveller,,  ponred  out  his  tik*^ 
anid  begged  him  to  eat  of  the  cakes  and  fruits,  wh3e  one.of  ^t{ieoi,-bi|fljie^,. 
herself  in  taking  the  shells  off  some  hard-boiled  eggs,  dip^ng  theofk  ijft.  i 
salt)  and  putting  them  into  his  mouth.     Surely,  he  iiexsiark8»  mllithis 


enough  to  satisfy  and  refresh  the  most  weary  tcavellerv  and  to  aefal  j^n''^ 
on  his  way  rejoicing.  The  handsomest  girls  our  traveller  snw  in  Jt^psiif 
he;  however,  declares  to  be  the  Bikuni,  or  mendicaixt  iitnoc^  who'W, 
genferally  related  to  the  begging  mountsun  pnests.  ,  ,       ■    ./ri 

But  the  best  of  friends  must  part  at  last,  and  Mr.  Fortime  was  obligB^.; 
to  bid  adieu  to  kind  hosts,  adhesive  Yakonins,  and  fieur  waitingtmaiJ%<i: 
and  set  sail  with  his  arboreal  and  floral  treasures  for  Shanghaew     On  lus 
w^  he  visited  Osaoa,  whieh^  with  its  port  of  Hiogo,  is  desttribed  1^  1^ 
Rr.Aloock  as  the  best  trading  place  in  Japan.     Mr.  iPeiirtatt^tcciMlM^.' 
rates  this  statement,  and  he  adds:  ^  Whatever  tends  U>  promote' loxia/f' 
or  to  gratify  sensual  pleasures,  maybe  had  at  ttseasy  a  rat^heiiei-ib  ilJl^' 
wber^  and  fer  this  reason  the  Japanese  call  Osaea  the  «dh«IM^  tfieflMr 
of  pleasures  and  diversioiw.''    Moreover,  Osaea  fa  orfy^apeld^^sjeAriiy- 
frdm  Miy^ikoj  the^  i«al-  oapital  of  Japan,  and  to  !wlii(Aivi||he-  Dtt£iiiMt« 
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Tedo  appear  T^oenfclj,  to  binre  rtafcen?them9eli:«9<>fi^  ev^i  to  the  Prince  ef 
iKanga  with  his  forty. |bh(msMid4r«iita«oef9»»!  Unfo^tvAfttelyy  dUi  the  o<herl. 
hai^,  that,  article  of.  th^  tficiaty  whieh  lenanrosi  the  (^eai«g^  of  Sioga  Co 
tra4<^has.p^tiyQt/i)eeu.caiTiii^cl'0ut«'    .-.  .   v  • !.,  ••'  ••'/.    '■-.  -.  -.■^v-  i.   -."■■■•t:. 

JjSr*(^ortui^^  returnHsd  from  Shanghae  !to  Kagaflaki  ia>  1661,' ando  ' 
airmd  there  vpon  a  holiday^  wtten, the  greater  porlioti  of  the  pb^iulattott]' 
w^];b.  engaged  in  the  praiseworthy  epemti(M;k.of  kitQ-%3tig.    .Thi3;tiitiel 
he. had  toexdiange  the  placid  waters  and  the  wild  and  roihaatic.  seen^iylo 
ofjbhe  Inland  Se^  for  the.disagrcieables  of  the  outward  paHsage^iaindwruj 
was  thiB  detained  tw<e  days  j^y  a  giale4  t  Upoathe  oceasionic^thifa  secohdcf 
Tifill;  to  Japan^  Mr/Fortune  V/^s  aided  hy-an  old.  Chinese  ^seirraut  in  ool-m 
lectii^  shells  and  insects  afi  fwell  a»  plsAts. .    '  AU  o^Mintriesi  aie  fhea^tifol! : 
in, spring,  but  Japan,  was.  {bund  to  be  pre^emtilent)y>so.  ^The  prlmrosei^. 
oE.thatsesason  is  of  la  rich  inagenta  oolouif^^the^^  Qiieen  oCfPrinofoseiij/'!^ 

JPUying  vanaacked  Yokuhama  and'Kanagawi^  Mi^.  Fortune  a^ceptiad..: 
anr o^vitation.  from  the  Amaican  minister  to  vUit  Yedo.agieiin^  Sir.B., /l 
Alcock  beingf  s(fe  that  time  absent.   Mr«  Myburgb,  in'kihargejof  the  ]e^T:  , 
tioa  in  Sir  Ratherf<»rd'6  absenee,  took  offence  at  thisk     Mtv  Foiilvme  was '  [ 
a  ^rtdsh  .  subject^  and  sbQuld  therefore  have  obtained  -  the  san'Otien  (ofuc 
the,  British.  legatftpBy  and  n(;kt;  have  availed  .himself  of  .Ameman  prgtecn  ;( 
tion.     He  was  therefore  at  once  ordered  to  quit  the  pUbee*     A  more K.^ 
eootemptible  Jrtreteh  of  petty,  officnial  tyranny  we  never,  tm^  of.     It  was 
inrTBin  that  onr  unfortunate  botaiust.  explained  and  apiologised^gp  h^-( 
must)  or  incur  the  .teirilade  ang!$r ,  of  Mr.  Jiiybui^h^  and  so  the.  oppor^  / 
tunity  of  acquiring  new  spring-plants  from  the  nurseriea  wher^ithito.  . 
adorn  our  pnbiio  and.  private  gardens  was  lost  to  the  codntry  thirottgb  the^': 
peevisbness  of  a  man  dressed  up  in  a  little  vain  and  brii&f  authority.,  i     il'>' 

^though  'll^eclb  is  a  large  city,  and  remarkable  }4  man^  ways,  it  ciinnot  be'^ 
c6iJ^>iu^ed^th  I^ndori,  I^rfs,  Or  a'h^^  of  the  cbief  towns  in  Europe,  ^th6r  ii 
tbd'architefcttttie  of  its  buildings,  tliemiagnificence  of  its'abops,  6r  nttbe  value* 
of  its  merchandise.    It  has  no  "Woolwich  or  GreenWiofe'-Hno  St.  I'auI-S4«^ 
Weiliminster  Abbey— ne  Cbamps  £lys^  or  YersaiUes;  it  has  nothing  to 
i^jf  like  the  Boulevards  in  Fans  or  like  Be^ent-street  in  Londop.    Indeedxc 
th^Jbabits  ^uxd  w^ts  pf  the  people  are  so  dxfiferent  fi;oi^  those  pf  .Europe^  [., 
nadops,  tjbft  we  hSfVe  little  in  common,  fbr  a,  comparison.    But^  nevertheless^  ^f 
Yed6  is'a  wonderful  place,  and  wiJl  always  possess  attractions  beculiarlyats 
o^fii  the  ieyes  of  a  foreigji  yisitor.    It  is  of  gjr^at.^ize  fdr  an  'Otietitat  dity*^''; 
iter^a^e  surrbUhded  -by  deep  tiioats  and  gra^y  banks,  the  official  qiiax^^r^' * 
thai  T^dences  of  the  native  princite,  its  'wide  stt-eets,  and  beaut^l  bay,  wHI^  - 
alwfl^  h^  looked  upon  with  a  oertain  decree  of  interest.    IHien,  the  views  i-> 
which. are  obtained  from  ^ehilk  in  its  neighboutrhood  are  4uoh  as  may  wi^lli 
chjiti^nge  comparison  with  those  of  any  ^ther  town  in  Eurofjepr  eljeewheref^.i 
Its  suburbs,  too,  as  I  have  already  sbowi;!*  are  remarkable  in.mapy  >yr9yjip, 
Those, beautiful  valleys,  ;«^ooded  hills,  and  quiet  li^es  fringed  yrith  npble  '^ 

tr6^^hd' evergreen  hedges,  woiildbe  dtflctilt  to  match  in  any  other  pa^t.'of 

the^'^orid-.--   ■■'-■''■•  ^  •     -■-'■•.■■"'• -i-  •■••  •    ^  •■'■    ■'      ^. ....■..•-: 

jWith  v^t^rd  to  .the  population  of  Japan^  Mr;  iFortune  .remarks  thai.- 
traxr^llex^  ^ve  hitherlfo  formed  .their  oonoeptiofis  mamly!  frotn  going,  along  J  T 
th^  S^okaido^  or  imperiiaJ:  highway:^  ibut  on  leaving  the. higjs^way^  he  toysj^j  { 
a  7^  difiex^t.  ifpepe.  presents  l^lfyaia^,  there  ^kr^e  in.  the  countryj  the  i 
mea^^^  of  su[^yii9^  aU  the.neceeisaries  oflife.tp  a  populajbienfii}  gireater!  > 
thauithat  Mrhii^^  .exists  in.Japan  at.the  pe^tfdntdfiiy.^., .,;:  i  Ki     .a'^*    •{ ': 

;Upop.ith©u  s«l|je0t,/ofvpalitici^  our  ^traveUcjy.l^gp^^.  wiA(:tbAijyiW.s  .«>;: 
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Sir  R«  Alcock,  as  expounded  by  us  in  a  previous  notice.  '^  It  is  becoming 
clearer,"  he  intimates,  "everx^d^^tJmjb  dui^overnment  of  the  Tycoon, 
with  whom  we  have  made  our  treiinesj  is  powerless  to  enforce  those 
treaty  rights.  ^  Tb?;ltJwljAlwrwiflffi  wHihiftalroflrtDUS  personage  the  Mi- 
kado, or  *  Spiritual  Emperor,'  are  stronger  than  the  government  at 
Yedo;  and  until  a  change  t^A^^|^#,^te9yting  in  the  formation  of  a 

the  feudal' lutein,  There  win,  I  fear,  be  nttie  security  tor  tne  lives  of 

miMied,;if?nmeriib)t  ciNiliwar^bi^by  the  •intetfeienMl^b^'^Mssi^^^pmiQvi^ 
IS  at  pres0AtAineeH»!iiL^  '  ■''''■  'o>'"-0'-  ^''^  /'.'.t.k.  ■umiii-.h^ir.)  ^nii.i  ^l  jb&ir. 

Elsewherer.he^  MQhf«fiv^r<  ^</Wilii^.  «tt  iiiir  «ete-ifapt»detilil|n«p»  fl^JiNUSe, 
i^iii8vmU(?h>lp.|>«%fL90clJ:hflt'>a  time<ftta|)r>Qome^  wadtithMiilkoTbiintM^ 
cliiktatity'  whm-iJapakviivdU  'haive  topliy^ddarlyi^f  'h^r  '^r^^  c^fiUli 

IteV/^"  'Afe'.tt;  AafiotfJ 'w^  li«^^  ^^im^'^M^Vi 

^"hm  siMShSw  6i' of^er--^^  doubt^  partly  to  ou^o^ 

spread  dominions,  and  to  our  extensive  coinmerce— we  have  war  alwavs 
forced  upon  us  against  our  iJcffAations ;  an^  that  this  will  be  one  of  toe 
results  of  our  new  treaty  with  Japaqjf  there  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  but 
too  much  reason  to  anticipate."  We  hope  not.  The  people,  as  all 
travellers  agree,  are  nf^^  ho«tiHl3^ 'id  ik^';'^6H'  tli^'^<^trary,  many  are  most 
^(H^rfitt^.  j^  M(4:pUy/t{ifkt}tUey<.shoiiUitifae.imade  toreuffinffii^dr 

tbcrjfi^^dAli.Paimif^landt'thfiir  4nubdevoi»>  fettMnersi^Ilbevfe  fatodiifa^iifli 

ji.JVhe4kiM]!U.Ffiarlp^ii)iiM^  &aiBhed'  hib  wodc^  in^Jaiian^ithe^Oiiietoivir 
])4itNig^^et,brQfiii0bt(to4<fl\iceess&il  terminsiAi<Ni,|ifae/i^aA)leliaUid  t6:nUt 
tWi^Mr-pM^ts  of  jStiefQ^X^^'*^'^)  and  Tien-^t^'On  'ithtt  ^16  cBiPe^flUb 
gri^4'^ihVapdfal0itWieapil»l'ci4y  «f  Fbkia^  adM'ilfhe/TOaBtaiknwipdi 
Sejmmt^idiiUlelryy  boyotidi  jit* .  J3>i»  nirork  ]  ooq^da  la « iilkh&ilrklQianiftGOBtf 
tb|$(hpax>t  iQf/,l^id,t|{^4lAr:oy!er^.^oUntry^idirji][ih^^  whi 

aWMi !M' kittle Mkn<)!wM;  to  Buflopean^iasfJi^aji  itsef£  luiBiB.  WaHmm^Am 
not  think  much  of  CMoOj  •  oc  irat|b»c  ■  Yt^ntaesi  f oif  ftUtLiairtb^«niBiiodi|iUb 
pbQ0,  a9  a  [port  fbr^ioade^i'  but  the;  desenbes  it  »af.  &  (var^ir^saidbriibifltf  siiKoii, 
nA.tthat  time:iQ6c*()ied  by;  tlte  Frthdi.  Of  Tien^n^iks  bdi-hfeipspad 
b^il^s.of  lj9M  pleaaabt  things, <wei;haVe  idreadybc^ifenoajg^^  ^liBfs. 
FiM^une  deolarets^  it  to  be  an  important  cotnhieroiaiistatipii^finel^iiioiili^ 
^  attention  ofthe  tn^rofaantaof  foreign  oountriea.  /  •XhetE^liriLih««a^ 
ijtiis  ^.be  observed,,  established  hospitals  both  in  Tifeii^t8in>aRid«in  l^ii^^ii^ 
liliru  I  Fortune  teys  he  believes,  that  no  religious  «ff<M8«hiClfaiiHiiafe(fiU^ 
to-ibe  crowned  with  so  miM^h  success  as  those  of  ihe'modical.'iiiianpHT* 
Xbdrexoiirsion.to  tlie  mountains  bej^ond  Peking ^waaiewafded flb^dnA 
pQ^^triy:  of  ,a  noble  oak«tree^  and  Ending  that  the  Pinus-  fl»ngeana,(ididA 
intvOdUoeid  by  Mr.  FdrUine  in  England,  grows  thevbwlCh^^  thk&f|jiii( 
ivUch  branches  off  M  a  height  of  some  three  or  four  fee^iiortdleigfal^ar 
iitkf.  branicbes,  rising  peipendioularly  to  the  heigh(j<of)>«igfakyo4r  fone 
hundred  >fM,- and- thaA  it  may  iJans  be  made  to  eDni9titute«((riArjptantfiKf 
Ibbie!  object  in.our.latds^apes  at  home.  The  new  oak^QaJercndviiiMM 
iaiklmost  x^rtain  blso  ^  pixyve  perfectly  hardy  in  Europe^' iddJfr^iEok^ 
tune' believes,  that  id}  will  turn  out  one  of  themo^^tvakiable  ithiilgs^ 
brought  awaj!  &om  ]!^oirtheni  China.  [■  •  ,:-»«-'i*i  b.ii;  c..»v."i 


t^ff^rTOifch^lui^tirHMTntiplfiBoareJiat  l^hcfi^nncdaiid  IpliUisttiatfiertltdf  Mtni 
made  bj  him,  eyerlacBting  Miracle  and  Mystery  that  hy  }iitrrrQ^fajnMicy'(]  <i;    i 

N^ifikxMflmiie»ilJ«cikiiaw;  |n.th«>flaidnof«tliil  #olldJW^>#^tt^1^efAe^^lilt^8fc(iiit' 

flit    8f«    .olqooq   od  r      .^o'T    ouoil   yV/      ".■ni.iiiD^tiii^.    o1    iiohi^tn    i(*)fjifi   ooj 

lioiWHvirEi'EUoiBtt  oieaDt  B»ifiy^>sbo^i'bp^^> by/ thrift  piefSiv  (M^iiU^^ 
Wine, Jg^iostsB  iii'^liito iter^ckitb^ ?  mor <b«(fledi  m^ tvhU^tllHiifa^P '  I^ ^H§ 

give  Creswick  his  cool  chequered  shade  and  wild  forest  sli^iti^s]  d^il^l^M 
'£irle^ii!c^]:»riii9>'8l;aIloir  sinny  liib<U»^i«Kl  ]^lu^»0i^'ioftft&id!eia^;^4)ut 
;)iAich|  ])«Mf(toldi>W^guper]6r'> taste;  m^^tetvMy^^itdM  ^A^^^ 
stkH^o^iib  hiwikf  Wherepitliete 'I  di»«o^idai^  i^  T^|)e£bl  liftWfrgia'litigiMJ'^ 

"U^'jlfeBd^  Ih^  AdsfthorrFhedget  pi^wdeMd  With  ftUeif  ^fi^  wj"  4^(^b6m(i  kild 
eibe  riefarilreildoihlaiiildBJwiih  ^eiritall  >grisse«^^>a&d<^^;'aifd  to^sHp^ 
HvUBrarioldtrii  sHad  a^^  ith^  hooksf  iq  •are«h'Wikl'1^\^ei*liiid's[^€lwd 
dd*g^airdowiy}aiid)id2ity>'it1nmifi|¥  ^{'^i^ffi   ''^i<^^  ^'^f^ 

^noiyShatsjiiidi^^ivimaiL  8DoieBt>(1ii:dibatdlyiabhe5(i Hhd^fytittilift  ^liltfli 
InKQ^widd  Ibid  inp[iei!(k[r>a4  Wkrwida^  cif e  hb  ^U  ^i^Kad9n»Mt^  H^ith^ 

^iibcon^fampDgtifit<^cbdwikdr>beadndi>oiffek«te^(ihi^  }iad^'0tbtbh%d^^^3i^ 
ceoBdtiyi|)cfiireiiaie7.wer0ipaix;el|e3ioM)<aBd  d^  Wfttb&g;^  (}^ 

.^(ini|k;i^  iobuctieri^twiioi  fiitt^iied^k^bpMiibbr^^Utid9;.1^80^  ^1i^ 

'Pdirfovcnniii&]bUe,.^#b^s<»ambled  lbr1^^g(HMiiy'kp^lft<0^  loy#^Ddifi> 
.ijnBiiT^/fseiiie,'  faiibroD^  fimbog^^^  vamptoes'  of'  !lttwe1^>wfab('  UIp0  tli)9ir  ftir^ 
-fiithnband  ffimtiimirar,  'J90bbi,)Unbw'i^  lioiir«o<treftt^Withi<^"fct»dshd3^ 

£i^lkw-ogriflri^»>of'ipi4la|^^aMd'Siyisaiear  fricto  !tfaai3i!^iMirib}rth(r%(aa 
itliteila)^  ofr'Monkery  and  <>f  Holjj^^Hiurc^iiWhib'IiidifibiiiadltyebQ 

snd  'Moi^^nn^thbi'e  dJELyv the  grdBt'Goihiopiki  h^ililree^'MMted  wit^ 
•pteonels^ ilninieditwidi'flaale^ :  aml>iiddlkl AttithJ itlke< {biillotsxyf^^theitfwi 
^idfla^;t'when'itM^eiitcrtt  8im6lllnted<kr'fle^9;4)figM  tlM'botii^ft 

•€f>tfien{ifytiMbiif^vaiid  fell/biif  th^lpailespf  ^tbec^ktoit^d  invidowdr  o^tlM 
arioe^ligllt  itejining' acroM  die  «ii9ard^  gWfln^^tiirM^'^^t^' P^i^^^ 
arches  and  aisles,  and  down  the  ivy-oorfBir^Gfaidglcv^^th^idti^y  Sid'^^iw 
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a  stately  and  solemn  beauty,  ^ven  to  it  in  ancient  days'  by  the  cunning 
band  of  master  tnasdns;  hi  the  days  when  men  built  for  f^  and  not  fo 
greed,  and  lavished  love  in  lieu  of  Instinrg  gold,  Tvhen  they,wo^ed'for  a 
long  Kfetime  to  leave  some  imperishable  record  of  the^  toil,  gifandly  hee^- 
less  how  their  names  might  perish  and  be  forgot.  It  stood'  down  in  deep 
secluded  yalleys  on  the  boi^rs  of  Wales,  shut  in  by  dense  forest  latios 
that  oorered  hill  and  dale  for  miles  about  it,  and:  shelte^rc^  in  tl^ 
recesses  the  dun  deer  in  their  coreits  «nd  the  grey  herons  by' their  poctb; 
a  silent,  solitary,  royal  place,  where  the  axe  never  sbutided  apiongT 
;oeiitenarian  trees,  and  the  sylfian  glory  was  never  touched  1>y  iihe  Yi 
of  time  and  the  Goth  of  steam  that  are  swiftly  sappSpg/iyrbat  ^ 
ic()n6clasts  spared,  and  destroying  what  Pnntan  petaids  lefb'ire^. 

Through  the  dark  elm'^boughs  that  swayed  a^nst  tfaa  marFclkiiis 
carvings  with  whibh  J^ortnan  j^ilders  had  enridied  the  abbey ;  tifkrbajgh 
tibe  tangled  ivy  that  hid  whereOomwelPs  breach  had  blastef^  and  ^i^^e 
Henry's  troops  had  sacked;  through  the  deep  heraldic  blazoiMes  \i;b^ 
the  pane$,  where  the  arms  of  the  Strathihores  with  their  fierce  jo^t^t 
*^  Slay,  and  ipare  not  r  were  stained ;  the  summer  ^iin  sSphe  into  one 
of  the  chambers  at  White  Ladies.  In  olden  days,  and  tqim,  by  tu^m  S8 
lime  went  on  and  fortunes  changed,  the  chamber  had  been  the' audienoe- 
place  of  the  Lord  Abbot,  where  he  had  received  high  nobles  who  souetit 
the  sanctuary  because  the  price  of  blood  was  on  tneir  heads,  or  thr^ 
.less  kings  of  Plantagenet  who  came  to  pray  the  aid  ot  Mother  Chuidi 
fyr*  largesse  to  their  troops  ere  they  set  sail  ^or  Palestine.  It  hia4 1^ 
ihe  bbwer-room  of  a  captive  queen,  where  Mary  had  sat  oVer  her  tapesthr 
thinking  of  the  days  so  long  gone  by,  wheh  qn  her.  sofb  cijidish  biof, 
fair  with  the  beauty  of  Stuart  and  Giiise,  the  astrdloget^'  bi^  seedm 
tednt  of  foreshadowed  woe  and  the  presage  of  death  Under  the^'so^ 
.^dden  curls.  It  had  been  the  favourite  haunt  of  Court  beieuities  wtiitt 
they  had  read  the  last  paper  of  Spec,  and  pondered  pver  new  pulvilU^ 
and  rejoiced  that  the  peace  had  been  maae  at  Utrecht^  to  bring  ihafL 
the  French  mode  and  Paris  chocolate,  and  thought  in  their  secreuy-^ 
affected  hearts  of  the  rising  that  was  fomenting  among  the  gaDw 
gentlemen  of  the  North,  and  of  the  cypher  letter  lying  under  the  laeeji 
tneir  bosoms  from  one  brave  to  rashness,  and  thrice  well-belayed  because 
in  danger  for  the  Cause,  who  was  travelling  secretly  and  swilFtly  to  A. 
'■  Germain.  I7ow  the  Plantagenets  had  died  outj  root  and  branch,  and  tte 
tapestry  woven  by  Mary  was  faded  and  motheaten,  and  t)ie  CooM 
beauties  were  laid  in  the  chapel  vault,  and  oriel-chamber  was  scentn 
with  Manillas,  Burgundies,  and  liqueurs,  while  three  or  four,  men  sst«t 
breakfast  with  a  group  of  retrievers  on  the  hearth.  ^\ie  sun  fallipg 
tiirough  the  casements,  shone  on  the  brass  andirons,  the  oak  carving^ 
the  purple  silk  of  the  hangings  on  the  walls,  and  on  the  game  and  fewBj 
the  steaming  coffee  and  the  golden  Rhenish,  that  were  crowded  in  pro- 
fusion on  the  table,  at  which  the  host  and  the  guests  of  White  LaSei 
lounged,  smoking  and  looking  over  the  contents  of  the  letter-bag,  pe^ 
ing  an  apricot,  or  cutting  into  a  haunch  k  la  Marinade,  silent,  lazy,  m 
inert,  for  there  was  nothing  to  tempt  them  out  but  the  rabbits,  and  the 
morning  was  warm,  and  the  shaded  room  pleasant  At  the  head  of  bis 
table  the  host  sat  in  the  deep  shadow,  where  the  light  of  the  outer  d»y 
did  not  reach,  but  left  the  dark  purple  hangings  of  the  wall  with  the 
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dead  gold  of  their,  embmideries  in  gloom  twUad  himt&tthe.back  of  lus 
^uteuil.  He  was  a  man  then,  of  ;iineTand4wenty  qr  <tUrty,  but.  who 
tpqked  eoniethiDjg  d^er  thai)  ha  wactba  «vti3  tail  and  ^gbti]i,intida,i«|id 
'^voge  abkck  v^et.^iociiii^  coat.  Hi^&ce  waauaguIarly.ctrikiDgwid 
inpressive,  more  b^  expressitia  thap  hy,  feature — 'ijt  hw  Utch  a  ooonte- 
nance  as  you  see  in  old  Italian  portraita,  GFid  .in  woayt  .VfuidykcB,  beaiing 
ia  tliem  power  etraogely  blended  ^nth  jMOsion.  and  repole:H)th  ret^diUS-  , 
uess;  1)13  hair,  moustache,  and  beard  wero  qf  a.  dark  clHaiiat  hiie4> his 
moutli  wa»  very  beautifully  formei,  urith  the  smile  geoerons,  but  Htrej 
the  ejehroivs  were  dark,  straight,  and  finely  pencilled;.  lliB  eyes. gray. 
And  it  was  in  these,  as  tbey  lightened  to  'gtee1-li^  brilliauee  or 
darliened  black  as  night  with  ineUntaoeooa  attd  pililesft  AiBger,  that  «n 
acute  pii)  siognomist  would  have  iuferned  danger  amdevilito. himself  and 
to  others,  that  would  arise  from  a  spring  asyetf  perhapfiiNakaoH'sand 
UDEealed;  and  that  au  nrtiat  studying  his. face,  in  nihi«b  bis  art  wMdd 
have  found  no  flaw,  would  have  sau]  that  thia  man  would  be  releutleia, 
and  might  have  predicted  of  him.'Oa  :th«  Southern  <seulf£or  prophesiad 
of  Charles  Stuart,  "Something  evil  will  befal  him.  H»..iuuTies  «iia- 
tortune  on  his  face."  ,      ,  ,  .  . 

He  lay  back  in  his  choir,  turning  over  .his  letters,  looking  idly  iOae  by 
.one  at  them,  not  opening  some,  «xd  oot.nat&g  vh(tUy:tluougb- wty ; 
many  of  them  had  Feminine  superscriptiani»,  and  scarlet  w.asare  chifiree 
at  the  seal,  as  delicately  scented  aa.thoi^K  they  hiMl  .bten  tuong^t-by 
Eome  court  page,  rather  than  hy  the  Tpugh  route  of  the  mtuI^bAg.  TJit^ 
afiorded  him  a  certain  amusement  that  smnmer'B  morning,  .and  Strailk- 
more  of  White  Ladies — this  man  with  the  eyes  of  .a-  C^lioet  cd^  Ike 
face  of  a  Strafford — had  no  care  greater  on  his  mijid  foe  eithei  the  fn- 
sent'  or  the  future  just  then  than  rthat.hia.  keepers  had  toM  liim  .Ae 
broods  were  vary  scanty,  and  the  yauig:,hirda  had  .died  off  shocking- 
in  the  early  parts  of  the  spring ;  th^  ha  waa  summmied  te  go  on  a  dijw- 
matic  mission  to  Bulgaria  to  confer.with  ■  crabi>ed  Erinoe  Uichel,  befqre 
he  cared  to  leave  England ;  and  that  qoe  of  ;hia  fair  ennieipODtleHllB^ 
Kina  Mootolieii,  a  Free  Companion,  ivbose  motto  bJaiooed  «n  her  pittty 
fiuttering  pennon,  was  a  very  rapBcioua.'^.tout  prendre!"  might  b^jB 
little  more  troublesome  and  exigeaute  then  was  agreeable,  and  giv«  hun 
a  taste  of  the  tenacious  griffes  now  that  he  had  tired  of  playiitg  wit^  die 
pattes  de  velours.  He  had  notliiag  graver  or  darker' to  trouble  huoyts 
.Jne  l^nt  back  in  his  iauteuil  in  the  shadow  where  the  sualight  did  BVt  * 
■PQme,  glancing  out  now  and  then  to  the  DMssee  of  forest,  .and  the  grey 
ctouters,  ivy-huDg  and  crumbling  to  nuns,  that  were  given  to  tmr 
Uufoi^h  the  peened  casement  of  the  arched  windows  of  his  cbambsT. 
OQ'S  face  was  the  face  of  a  State-conspiratoc  of  Velasquez,  of  a  dooaaad 
^Ije  of  Vandyke:  but  his  life  was  the  easy,  nonahalaut,  untroubltd, 
uncfaequered  li^  <nF  an  ^glish  geutleoum  of  our  days ;  and  his  thoughts 
were  the  thodghts  that  are  natural  to,  and  that  run  in  couple  with,  suiih 
A  life.  "  Bom  to  calamity"  wonJd  have  been  as  little  appiioahle  to 
Strathmore  as  it  seemed  to  Charles  of  England,  when  he  and  Villiets 
looked  into  the  long  eyes  of  the  Spanish  donnas  and  drank  to  the  love- 
liness of  Henriette  de  Bourbon.  But  in  those  joyous,  bnUiant  days  «f 
Madrid  and  Paris,  the  shadow  of  the  future  bad  not  fallen  across  the 
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threshold  of  Whitehallt-^-iiteither  ii  y^thaDdUeVftitefi^ere^ftittOtf  the 

threshold  of  White 'Ladies:-'  *••'■■;  '•■■■■•  ■:'.•."•')  Miiiniir-** 'I-.  -i m 

fie  lookedy^  wid  tiiriied^a^lititls'iti 'his  dudfias^tli^'dodf  ^f^necl^JtibA 
the  smilei  Jlial  imgitfae  inoi^'fotUinDft  ai]fd>;t)ii»''ik>l«a4ailli«AH^ 
extttemelyture^ilighted  his  Im^>-  '        -  r '.:•'•. /-Ktv  i  ..r  /.n.b  l)-..in(.!i'..|.iL 

"You  inborrigiblb  ftllo«v>!  tfte  ooibe  ul  «ohl^^ 
and  the  omelettos'  (&i%  i0V^boev<  "but  it^s'tto 'tnore  idiltti^'^uvdiMBi^ 
Won't  you  e^i^r  be  puQotwai'?>  ^W^w^o  goin«fi^<mh'^'lE««^>  W^ftti 
at^iiine,  and  il;'sf bo^ cS^Vefl.  rYoliiare  ^'hM&idie'.d^,^r£^ri<^^\ttlkl^ 
Ittaifen!"    ■        ■•'        ■•'■  ''■'■'■  •"■'■i-'-'i  "-  '  '■  "'f  '''^■"  ^^'^  is^'-^.i-'^f  ?:T>.'ilIviin8[ 
v'^You  were 'only  dowt)  yt^nttSiXi^sh:  minutes  and^a  telf{islgf^(t"iidHd 
Graven^  so  dmi't'you>ta^>'tny'^gobd' fellows  oYidb  bftvii^lMnf^^itl^  ttB 
%Bit  volume  of  the  ^' Amoaiis}d^t!ite>'Felimi^^anrdi^endi&g 
the  deuoe  ;  and  i' te^b^n  residing'  tbe  modndj^  in«ir«onkigiS^  theMT  M'-tM 
Seril,  so  nous  sotnmMS  <}ttitt^8.v^%  siiinmiir  domtttg^'s-tnttde^^  ti^t&^ 
soTel  in  bed^  "wM  tbe'^nindo#!'«^6n'«tid  thehirds'sixij^ 
torals  and  pruncbcoies  gO'ttiiiM>nlmodlyincfdy-4^^ 
and  rum,  you'kno^.'  X^tiFavts'at^  ai>wt^ysi0/^tb^^^^^  »'<<  -i    '  •  i  ;il  j^nw 
With  whieh  efnuneiatioa  of 'dodtiine'  the  4ieir'boiilier''8iKi)^(M?tt/*4olfel 
bis  chair  up  <to  the  tab^  >atfd  beefMi-an  iospeottoa^of  simM^ldhsCi^ 
H  la  Mar^diamatkfbg^  a)  cu^  df!&eatnyc!M!i6ottitb<^0»<ith0Wnthl»'b^^ 
faini,  while'  Strathdvore  looked  >«it'him!  with'ai^smiMi^^ditt^oliiitid  li^^^d  • 
cbidial  look  in  his^te,  -iisvif/thb  m*ere' sound ''^  thoMdCiMM^s'^M^^^tm^ 
pleasant  id  him.    iThebelkld  futssfwias  wimttA  o^hii^  d^wttiilj^cl^'i^  HoiA 
feir^years  dlder^  ih  fradife  ^nef  sinefw^bb  >wtdi  80piM<^f  •hi]<^yi^'«te^i%tt 
i>a4her  like  a  dtshtng^gi^ 'Lawjg^'iai^yiimait  ^e\Hm^f>^^Uikti)^t:B(A^ 
ben's  Rehersy  wiidthis  'Akgnifitskitniu^le'and^tWklcffn^ 
he  was  as' gentle'  M  !a^^onllm>'alld<8S•1azyv|»'a[fCik«iiffi^ 
ealled  himself  the  hahdfiomei^i  nmnc  iii  *the/(Sebvio^;'aEad^lhMUii^«h6  trtdf)^ 
giv^n  him  !undigpubipDj|^Vi^rii4h0:^ahkj'eliSar;  aSKdtie^^y^  %hi(t>gM 
s(y'Soft  in^  loVev  so  trasmllniirielfldikip;  the 4oti^(fldi^ !haii«s#k^4^<^V 
forehead  white  as  the  mostdelieateiblonde^s,  4b»^htfi$te6lk)^(4^A#6S^^whf 
t^r  sunny ^icnaJdbai^  asEvd'thetr^^i^y  sensaMiS'Miilit^'iQaldei  M^iftl^  y^iet 
as  attractive  tB  fxveh  hs<to  Wdtfl^*^  Asi&pthe  l^tte|^%dtoed?th«^stn$Wrt 
hiS'paih  w3th  the  :coiiqiMrr^^ir^«»y>?tleiUa¥eej^  ^)Hi'i(  kHN^^>)v«lh»Mai(%tia- 
m^*8^1e  ias  tfae'Starsi:  and  byftfo  faieabB'S>»'etettial^>ftifd'^h»4  attid  iSsik 
i&e  bean  sexe  ha)d  Uie'Best><bf  'ih^^wslrfttre^  itwiib  Wy-fee^SSttis^  'Uie^'ttV 
nwit  compassiobate  bn'thoss^w^ho  sufttendet*  to(t4idi]A^at*jcNld^^^        i\s0k 
they  can  bind  aiidfeadoap!0<t(&ttt'thei^  wiU,f#hic/K  ih^^lf^-ik^yl^iiMA 
docdd  do  atone  stroke^'with  Berti^'  Ettoil^xai^  h^  fi^fafylail^7iaMeii«h^ 
^fosed.  '  The'Beau  Sib»6uk;l(>k'he  had  bderii'AtckMBfipn«€U''^i|aKld^ra^' 
&dm  his  oo^aetfaood,  ipMyifk>m')S<]lnM>baeki-fadiidedi>lrAfekbs/^i|^^^ 
eaBif elahdy  partly '  from '  th^  'f>ersb>nal  <^eaiity  w4ikh'  ^e'^ ibftei^ltl^<^  bortK# 
race  whose  beauty 'tira9att:theivpftti4mony)^  \ffm&NSit»,i^AMm:hi^S^^ 
tell  when heiptft^he glo^s^OMy«ktid>dai>f»^ ksthe dbrontttl^io^ ()h«4^&p6 
ddeveed  him  tobe  m<  the^^dU  abd  the  skLr«nsh,'fwU>«o^>k9i4i^'«tf  fte 
l^^ds  of  a^;beatciy,' i[nd[  impressionable  <  and;  ^plabtitt  iiis»if^m»bt^h^  ffitiff 
fingers ^1riye^t'\Mtk'.-"^e  Mi  b^^eriin  Ms  tifol Je^llt«d^'ii^v|i6th^^'>*ttii' 
atowed  faimsilf  utterly^  bna6lie'>tiD^do''sbi!  '  Hatifif'yW^^firtW'tci^W^tUb' 
mmdde  duvl'bikyughi  liaidm^oii^  to'^tt^f  ol'ftdys^ll^lkgfritlMrth^ 
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small  heap  of  feminine  correspondence  piled  b^^t£^|iHiW.  )c/1blti'fi(<fflxdbi 

l^rf^tyft77T4v<9%l^,|pri^<^S!»jiitlfeti  l»i9ltviilyMrfidi)tmidjnlia«r^3f)tt^^  ; 
^iA9l^#i^^i»«illtr^»tolhr^hl>l«piiftie^^  rOf^ihaqp  le^iUlhmeddf 
unperformed  duty  and  unexpiated  debt  ahfSttl  i^jVir&i^Ql^If^ariJh^UiTieloBg 

.9  vM^Wby  u^jfKqti%  owrite  oth^  ?'  j  ij«lcl>wd[j'f8trfl.tiw»05«^  jfgwi«g  oit  cbm* 
t^R<!W^m9<  pil^cPf  (hii9)(elbof«r)xJoe'J^jji%^^oA^^  a^j^oiiiieiW 

9£^i»  PH^i@a4^\^Ai ^SiMitJifo  ^IdoiQlry .i|E^liba««id^ibilsed..etfi&dLB 
Brinviliiers  poison  us  with  patchouli  paper,  and  stab  us  with  a  ci^^ii>f[«Btti 
S^imlgl^jKI^f^  iidtei^f  eftjimtor  mzB^Xi^mAq  ^mk!  ^btoCowomldoniither 
9^1  ^mbft&TOn^Ue^vefi  thi^i^e  9«<^t^rfihQ^t^f(ei;o»9ed^lovvQrQrv&speq^«i^ 

G§£i^t^Si)lg3}bej^il^stQh«p^iidj  t&eiraW(1p$>l«otoaEs«iiog;8  liJiimibinigtiDihfroa 

write  honey  to  you  WtjfeiWe'^pi^  «riEffattiftfeut.3»ii>I\rit«r  ^w^ 
4i^^Yi9v^[^4d8e^jMiQir/diftre8b  feif»^)6nlii  n9^eRtiiktodiatoi//a<nrWot 

^iUJ%d#«P^^i)APdi1thllti(li^^)wUbi«|i     t^i39s^bisIittvyk!ii83''ii^T/:  sil  ^ 
&  B'fj^'^^n  i^Li^jtJbpl0g»:^kfi^e^ilmti^yoin(»«^twUl«W 
%i^[^h)jlMP^^»¥i^^)i^^(|^  Wlgio»«lyi««i  Afery"}|iv*pe/,^^i:feij(enii,Joiriitijtbmo 
4^^  «P^^8lif^»«  iiiiihe  fifieAl<^iii»u»ix}^f(J[9iliil'8#e«|jL'by,anrf  i^ 
^v/th$tie9^r^pj^''  |>ii>]i«  IibH  <Oau/^n»  ftom  'j^hei1)Qfto^jbE)  tfaftctoUa) 

4^cio}|9iQ^lfi(|M»^^^)o£  nows^sBdotSi  h&tori«|t«%APfd  W^1i^^\&f>i.tmi^ 

B^$^ej)^(][9  ^^t}iiis^  ^at^ad  49£;'^an<feHsing  vp$Qpl&r^(ittiido$riftfteir;jfcH^ 
^$J9a$)r^fk9hif(^rr,iB(iirtle^te^       pptibiiid)f«iaiatliiE^Yibeii>y9«hn^  siiioldfig^ 

^teoitl'Jil  l^lth$»ri  hOiir.orQ^iimteilbhemlB  Y&he-V)gDili|g);  tfOr^Ehariemoflftt  noxfit 
^§^u^8€i^iClyoi|.geA'»aj^mw€».lett^^^  crifdEwplh  r/fi  .irvitfj ,:« 

-jji^Wy/4§W^elb)uir^  ijfiWe  turned ;kitjg!fi(i9vid«qoe|0n.oa#(toclt»har,ill.dpn'd 
Ij^nk  19/if^jsbQ^di^i^tAny!(m<Mre  femioioe  (ayoui*s  at  aU  In:  rkia^ed  Stlcaihri 
BMI*^'.!!.-' ¥ery .fe^  of  4iien)L  iwojjjd  ireli$h  ithei  ohit-ehat  about  ^theihfiS 
tl^yfd  ^r^epfc>irep9i;tAib^mjthe  dub  windows  ajtd  shorihhand  notes  from 
tft^Am^jpg-r^H^Ski,  Would,  you  beJet  in  Again  to  theiviok^.boudoiri^ 
Sr$ij^r$irQet:if  Lady  FH«  kpe«^  youd.itold  me /last  mght  that  she JuMb 
^lii^ny^yj:d#vU7a.<kwoi  temper]? 1 4U]id  wroujid  Con  be  called  'dYhi  choisi  de 
q}p]»i0(Bur/<  if  M^diLme  la.1  fiarotaoei  koewitbat  when  he  gets  her  notes  he 
^>f9x/:I>6u<^  .iiake  )4h^,it;<NananlT-rJ|iow.she  .bothers/  audibly  in  White's B 
'Pryt  .ihaji  .grilsesi  iLangeltoa^t]  waa  int  the-  mer  yesterday.'?  =  i 

-^, "  A^dj  19  primis*.    It  would  have  been  worth  Georgia's  trolling."       '  ii 

fjiff  (peoorgie  Jo^  all  ber  rings- last  week  in  the  Dee — five  .thousand  pounds^. 
if^Y^b  iu.idiai^nd^  and::^apphire$rrrserve  l^r  perfectly  right!  Whail 
l}ll9Jne^  b^S/sbe  with  JIarch  browns  and  dun  governors?"  said  the.  hostt 
p£i -Wbit^  .X^ies,  drawing. a  plate  of  peaebea  to  him. .  ''I  cannot  oon-t 
Q^Y».  wha4i  women  are.  »bout  when  t^ev.  take  up  that  lin^  of  tUng.  Howi 
can  they  imagine  an  ilUdone  replica  of  ourselves  .ca;»  attract  us !  ;  Aiafi^ 
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woman  is  an  anomalj,  and  all  apomafies  are  jarriag  and  bizarre.  To 
kiss  lips  that  smell  of  smoke — to  hear  one's  belle  amie  welcome  one  with 
'  All  serene!' — to  see  her  *  bugle  eyeball  and  her  eheel^  of  cream'  onljr 
sparkle  and  flush  for  a  tan  gallop  and  a  Rawclif&  yearling — ^  luave  lun* 
boudoir  as  horsy  as  the  Comer,  and  her  walk  a  cross  between  a  swiog 
^  and  a  strut  \  rah !  give  me  women  as  soft,  and  as  delieat%  and  ^. 
velvet  as  my  peaches  I** 

*'\  Peaches  ?  put  in  Enroll.  '^  Ominous  simile !  Ybur  sell  womefi  have 
an  uncommonly  nard  stone  at  their  core,  and  a  kernel  that's  poison  nodiri 
the  velvet  skin^  mon  cher  Cis  1"  ..;,,.'.' 

'*  Sokl    I  only  brush  the  bloom,  and  taste  the  sweetoefBl'^  jasfqc^t^ 
Strathmore.     ^*  A  wise  man  never  lingers  long  enough  over  t^efE^ime  ;^. 
have  time  to  ooboe  to  the  core.,    With  peaches  and  women,  it's./oidy  ^., 
side  next  the  sun  theft's  tempting ;  if  you  find  acid  in  either^  leave  tt^' 
for  the  downy  blush  of  another!     How  poetic  we  g^ow!     I&ri^.die', 
Rhenish?     That  rich|  old,  amber,  mellow  wine  always  has  a^.^vov^ef 
Hoffmann's  fancies  and  Jean  Paul's  verse  about  it;   it  sm^ls  ffi.  i^, 
Rheingau!    I  don't  wonder  Schiller  took  his  inspirationfi  froni.  it,    ;I,8syi,:; 
Erroll,  I  hjsard  from  Bokeby  this  morning.      He  doesn't  9ay  A  ^ra 
about  the  Sartory  bettiug,  nor  yet  of  the  White  Duchess  sis^ndaU,-,.;^' : 
is  only  full  of  two  things :    La  Pucelle's  chances  of  the  IVix  de,Rasta!tt!j 
at  Baden,  and  of  this  beauty  he^s  raving  of,  something  sMperJ^y,  iz^ii^oi^ 
ing  to  him,  a  Creole^  I  think  he  says — Lady  Vavasour!.    Bt^lly  ^Nself,;: 
bored  to  death  with  ecstasies  about  that  woman !     Have  }qoa;  Itdfiurd'lfcho 
name  ?     /  have  lots  of  times,  but  I've  always  missed  her/*,,       \  .\  ,. .;;,,:; 

^  Vavasour  ?  Vavasour  ?  The  deuce,  I  have^-i-rather  T ,  aajid^Erxcf ,';. 
thrown  into  a  beattific  vision  by  the  mere  name  of  the  lad^  iu)ud^'di|Wi|lh,[ 
sion^  stroking  bis  soft,  silky  nioustache,  while  he  stirred  some.  9iorc^ cream/ 
into  Jbis  chocolate.  «    ..s  ■  = 

'"  Who  is  she  ?"  i^ked  Langton,  who  was  only  just  back  fro^K  a  ^  • 
years'  campaign  in  Soinde,  curling  a  loose  leaf  round  his  Manilla.      /. 

*'  More  than  I  can  tell  you^  tres-cher.     I  believe  it's  more*  th^Mii;  aajy.  \ 
body  knows.     She  sprang  into  society  Hke  Aphrodite  &on>  the  searflqa^:. 
One  may  as  well  be  graceful  in  metaphor,  eh?     Yon  nieap^.  C^^olfii! 
Strathmoref .  made  a  tremendous  new  at  St.  Petersburg-7-^caqKe  nobody 
knew  pijecisely  whence — hadn't  been  seen  till  she  i^ppeared  as  La4r' 
Vavasou^  and  Vaux  tooling  a  six-in-hand  pony- trap,  with  pages' of) 
honour  fn  lapis-lazuH  liveries,  that  created  a  furore  in  Longohamps,  ani 
made  the  Pre  Catalan  crowided  to  get  a  gplimpse  of  her^     S^er  sJ9H» 
then  all  Europe's  been  at  her  feet !"  ,■    i,.,;;. 

**  'That's  the  wom^tn  !'*  brokp  in  Danvers.     "Oh,,  she's  divine, v^bj'J'- 
say  !     Everybody  goes  mad  afber  her,  and  can't  help  himself  I   ,  Scvops.,- 
Waverley  r^ved  of  ^  her ;  he,  saw  her  at  Biarritz,  and  swears  shea's  qcote 
matchless-  She's  th^  most,  capricious  coquette,  too,  that  ever  broke  heart! - 
with  a  fau-handleJl"  ,  ,    .  ' 

*^ Hearts!     Faugh!"  sne^ed  Strathmore;  and,  when  he  sneere^i Jbij^ ' 


rope  Waverley's  sentimental  nonsense  </er  grhci 
man  must  Bo'  weakeir  than  the  fan -handle  if  he  be  ruled  bj  it*** 
Erpoll  lifted  his  eyebrows,  and  sighed : 
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'^Msry  be!  But  dse  little  iv(^  sticks  play  the  deuce  vriA  us  when 
tli^y're  well  mamaged." 

^  Speak  for  yourself!  Don'lr  make  3rourtonfes8ioa8'  id  the  plural,  that 
their  b^tise  may'  aousid  generii,  pray !"     .       - 

-^ Oh,  you — ^loti're  a  confounded  cold'  feL\<ml     Wear, cl^aitied  armoio:, 
wrap  yourself  in  asbestos,,  and' all  that  sort  of '^htii#'/<krVa  kisses^''' 
wttoidn't  melt  you,  and  Helen  wouldn't  move  you  lanledd  you  obose  V*' 

l^$trathmore  laughed  a  little  as  h^  brushed  a  gnat  off  the  velvet  sleeve 
cfhis  coat:  ^' 

"  Why  should^they  ?  It  is  only  fools  who  go  in  fetters.  I  can  ndt 
c(yi0prehendtha<^  madness  al>out  a  Woman^— to  lie  at  her  feet  and  come 
at  her  callj  and  take,  her  caresses  one  minute  and  her  neglect  the  next, 
asT  iiFyou  were  her  spaniel,  wi^  nbtnin|^  better  to  do  than  to  Hre  in  her 
bondage }    ttv  miserably  contemptible-!  -  Whatt  is  weakness  if  iAat  isnt ' ' 

o^-'eh?"'-     :•■■■- 

'£rrpll  Aung  the  envelope  with'thb  scarlet  dziiffne,  lying  on  the  table  . 
"mtl^n  reach  bl  his  hand,  at  his  host  aiid  friend,  ad  proof  ai^d  reproof  of  . 
the  wiUity  of  his  doctrines.  .      i        ' 

'**Mo8t  noble  lord!  you  have  tht^  cheek  ta talk  coldly  and  disdainfully' 
like  that,  while  you  know  you  are  in  the.griffes  of  the  Montolieu,  ana  ' 
fiieizlyen  knovrs  how  many  others  besidi^  !'^      ' 

"StraithTnore  laughed  as  the  ei^lope  fluttered  down  on  die  ground^ 
facing  short  of  him  wheve  he  lay  baek'in  his  fautetiii : 

^B^asse!  tliat  is  a  veiy  different  a'ffair.     Nina  is^  a  dashiiig  little 
lawless  lady,  and  knows  how  to  pillage  Wi^  both  hands;  o^  must  pay  " 
if  cine  dalKes  wkh  iiie  Free^  CchnpaViiorns;- '  You  dbn*t  iu{mose  sh^  ever, 
hetd'ma  in  her. bondage,  or  flattered;  hersblfv^tt'  did  for  an  hour,  do  you? 
No  one  vras  «ver  in  lore  witfe  tliat  so^t  of  Woitoen-ftfter  twenty ;  one  makes! 
love  to  them,  en  parenthese  as  it  were,  of  course,  but  that^  crtttte  another 
thiiig.     it  is  how  yon  lose  ytopcri^  hearts,  how  yoit  h&ng  on  a  smile,  how 
you  let  yourselves  be  marked  and  hit  a«d  brought  down  Jike  the  silliest' ' 
nodldy-lKrd  that  ever  sat  to  be  shot  at;  h^owyou  go  mad  after  o^ke  woman, 
asA  that  one  -  woman  with„  nine  tJmes  ddt  of  ten,  nothing  worth  wor-  ' 
shipping  about  her — it  is  that  which  I  can't  understand.'*  '/ 

V  Tant  mrteux  pour  vous !"  said  EntolH,  dofUy;  and  wrth  a  "profeund  sigh  " 
of  e*vy.     "Gb  about  with  your  ftoli  me  tangere  shielrf,  I^ld  be  piously'^ 
tbimkfui  youVe*  got  ft  then.  '  Gttly  the  *{ia«ghty  in  tTicSr  strength,*  fet 
castera,  yotr;kaow — what's  the  rest  bf  tlie  scriptorar  warning P  —  un-' 
believers  <fo  come  to  ^ef  somnstim^  for  theit  hatdfened  hieterodbxy !  TfaSli  |; 
superb  Vavasour^  I  want  dreadfully  to  see  heri    They  say  she  isl^e  b^'' 
th&g  we  havii  had  for  a  longtipie,  "since  the  Duchesse  dTyore  was  in  her 
firtti ■prime/''"  •   '-'  '.;-  ••.•'•"■•;-■• 

^^'She  must  be  the  same  I  heardso  mucfe  about  itiFar«^  I^sbt  winter ; 
she  Iras  paamng  the^  season  in  'Rotfne,  so  I  tti^sed  seeing  hee.     She  hait'^ 
the*  most  wayirard  caprices,   they,  say,  of  any  living 'wotpttm,"   $aid'' 
Difif^ers;  turning.  6ter  the  lefaves.of  thfe  morning' pHpcts;  "but  the 
cc^hricet  dTun^heUefemfne  9X^  afwayr beaching  apd' always  permissibfe;  ' 
Agteatbeatity  W'tto  sins;  she*  may  do  what  sh«  likes,  and  we  fbrgiv^  > 
hcr,'eTen  witii  tl*^  leopard  cUwsiji  dttf  ^In;    The  piretty  panther!  it ' 
looks  so  handsomo  and:  sb  soft;  its Vety.  ctitmfs  aro'dnh^  mbcbief.'* 
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**  Yott  haven't  been  in  Scinde,  Phil/'  eaid  Langton^  with  tho  grun 
smile  of  a'vieux  eabrenr  who  hears  those  who  have  never  suffered,  jeit 
&t  scars  ;'^hile  their  host,  rather  tired  of  this  breakfaflt-ohjat  about  wo^pi^ 
tdrned  to  his  unopened  coirespondence,  till  his  guests, '  having  .thnoivi^ 
thi^ir  lettiers  ^ay,  to  be  answered  at  any  distant  and  haza,r4<(>i)K.fi'tw;& 
h^fig"  yat^neld  over  the  papers^  casually  remarking  that  that  pop^  devil 
Allingtbii'^  divofbe  case  was  put  off  till  next ,  session,  or  th^  th^  was 
ati  k't^ul  'r6W  iii  South  Mexico,  rose  by  general  eonseot,  i^pd.  began,  Jto 
think  of  the  fabbits.  .,«;.    <.  .  fr\  ,- 

'Whi't^  Ladies -was  one  of  the  pleasantest  places  to.  visit  ajtt^ii..£l|ig}ai;i^ 
A  long "beadroll  might  have  been  cited  of  houses  thateolips^  i^  iQ.^Xf^ 
point — btit  the  abbey  had  a  charm,  as  it  had  a  beauty,  a£,i.^  owp?;,  lojp 
those  who  went  thither  once  always  gave  the  preference  to-^  s^cpi^  ifij 
Vitation  there,  over  those  to  other  places.  In  the  deep  ^recesses  ,^i  iJbs  /74S^ 
forest-Iliuds  there  were  droves  of  deer  that  gave  more  royals Jiq^  qn^^?s 
sport  than  were  ever  found  south  of  the .  Cheviots^  In  tbeMark:  "f^f^ 
some  of  them  well-nigh  inaccessible,  where  they  lay  betwe»];)i,gpr;^ 
covered  hills  or  down  in  wooded  valleys,  the  wild  fowl  flocked  by.legipps* 
The  river,  that  ran  in  and  out,  of  which  you  just  oauglit  gjimpses  Irom 
the  west  windows,  flashing  between  the  boughs  in/<the  distance,, ^was 
famed  for  its  salmon,  and  had  in  olden  days  given  char  aa4<frQut,to.t^ 
tfablijs'bf  di^  monastery,  whose  celebrity  hiad  re^hsd ,  to  t?rc>yal  .)ryiiif]J9^r 
kti^  Winti^iv  Sheeto,  and  made  the  Tudors  oovetons  forJt^i^i^iaoii.vi^ 
^^Vyieldcid  Mich  gK:K)d  &re.  ^port  was  to  be:  had  U  /p^^T^Uo^.  ^^ff^Qg 
tU^'brkf:^  ^laid  iro<dds  at  White  Ladies;  andjwidiin  4t^  art^«st^ipe<^^wd<iv^^^ 
j|»ve[h'iii^thi^  vety  baehdor  dens  overlookingi;fhe  grey  doist^^  ^f^M 
rail^^axldcOihiWf ;  and  fair  women  used  ti9.;^m€id(>wn  to.-Wl^ite^i^ai 
|(iVe1y  eh(^g(h4o  hmse  the  sleeping  Domtoicaiisiirom  their  ^gr^yes.affl,..^ 
i$^6^t  thfbugh^ihie'  aisles  of  the  chapel;  and  Jaugbter^would  i^mgtput  Iroiff 
tH^  ihh!0iTf^^iobm,  when  th«imen  had  their  feet  ia  thfl  papqosbesaw 

Slieii^^M^hilm  In  their  mouths^  >loud  enough 'to  wake  all  tbei  echoes  of  th^ 
bbe'y,  aild  makc^  the  dead  mbnks  lying  under  the  sward  turn  in,  their 
ibiiifiys  ^d  (^rols-  themselves  at  the  profanity  of  their  successors  and  i^^ 
j^lanters.'""''  '"'■''>-•<'  ■  -...  .    ,,-     .      ].:•■ 

^  Whit^^Laidi^  was  a  grand  oldr  place,  and  Stiathmore  was;  envied.  1^7 
mbst  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance  for  its  possession.  It  had  come  to 
him'byth^  distaff  side,  from  his  mother's  father,  who,  failing  heirs  mak 
in  the  d?r^t'line,  had  left  it  to  his  daughter's  second  son  on  condition 
that  he  asst!imed  his  name.  By  a  strange  chance,  Strathmore  bare  a  c1q9B 
re^emblanpe  to  his  mother's  hne,  whose  name  he  had  taken ;  he  bsJ 
nothings  either  in  feature  or  in  character  in  common  with  the  easy,  inffi, 
sensi^^l,  ]t)1ii^ble,  Saxon  Castlemeres,  with  their  Teuton  good  humonr 
atl0  th^i^  T^ton  phlegm,  but  he  inherited  in  every  point  the.featares 
6?  t^e  iSh^thfrtores,  that  courtly,  silent,  Norman  race,  swift  and  fierce  is 
j^ii^^on,*  di^irki^'ridi  implacable  in  hate,  keen  to  avenge,  slo^  to  forgiTS) 
il^Efbefidtiii^  l6Ve^  and  cold  in  hate;  and  with  the  features  might  go  ^ 
%Pmrii^t^.  '-Others  do  not  know,  we  do  not  know  ourselves,  all  thatli^ 
f^t^ifi'ti'iti'hia^lcinUlf -the  seeds  of  good  or  evil  that  are  hidden*  and  uidb|OVO 
'^yrmtiktSHi  dcfed  and  blossom  into  action,  and  make  ua  r^ap  for  w^Q^ 
Wj)1^iH^'fiatWit'wef' have]  sown.  If  with  the  countenance  .he  inhe^ 
iSii'&iktMetk^'Vhod^  tvho  had  ruled  before  him  at  Whit^  Ladies^  ^ 
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had  been  little  in  hfia  life  lip  to  this  moybing'j  when  he  sat^  (J^inking  his 
tlheni^h  knd  I(H>king- over  hts  letters  in  the  oriel-room  at, the  Ahbey  th^t 
warhi  stitiihii^r  HiiJ^, 't^^develbpi'the  uxuxntised  nature.  •  T^e,  diMp^r,  triutia 
int^ht  haV^ditd^dttt'with^He  darker  times,  as  the  mai^d  0urpo^»  o^.^i^^ 

{M^beeii  TC^ac^d^'by  si  vefket 'morning)  eoat,  as.  the  irpu  .portd(;^^}s  ,h^ 
eeh  ptit  kVfiy  bytif  gold^fringedportierej-as  the'<^ti}verin  above  .^le  gja^^e?* 
i^ay  hadl)eW  r^mo^ed  for  tike  soft,  silken  cfo4ds>^£  a^^^agii.  ^^ipili  |png 
tept^ih  ^  tiithe  li^^l0se  their  idesert  iostinot.  ai)d,i.their  t^if^t  for  j[4oof^ 
sp  the  Strathmores  in  lon^  centuries  of  court  life  qaighli^bayiei  9utw9p||^ 
tfn^lbsir  'w'haV  iMdi  been  evu'  land  dangerpua  irvrthera  ii^/tha  4^ys  .^,iE|ian- 
j^^^hd;  6F  'liirtdaidtdt*,  add  ol  Yorfcj  Or^>if  jthe  mature  ;  werej.jRoJt,  a^^ 
biit^di^f)^  ^lee^ibg^ there- Wasinothingtp>arokise  it;.  life(;virent  sm^ptfily i^f^d 
^Wfil  w^h'  Sti^tlWiwe;'  h^  hiulbirfch^  fortune,  tale^te, of  a  .high  or4ei:^; 
Ifi^'WI^  (iduwed^by  iwdmei^/par  was^v^ry  cpl4j^t9„|^j?|p, 

bl^'^;'ddt^tk8(d;^bed^i^6^  h&iv^ai/ ison>6f  l(th^ 

lif^i^r  6f  White  Ladies:'    Tn  a  diplomdtic career,  he.h^d  a  wi4f^,|jeld  j^y 
th^'l^mbitioiis  that'  attt^ic^ted^hkn-^  the  -ambition :  not  pf  ^la^e^f^^^ltlpl^,^^ 


hfmV^dtig^^tAairly  getierOttsj^arin^  littlte)  forjmoney  or.  fpr,;lu|^ury,,  he„^gf 
tottKittri^  fik^'by^^ttiistt'/itkowyfi'rthelre)  wer»/  ^om^^i^i.,^M^^^%yi^^^\9j$ 
MWally^h4tea^<-and:?iP'there'^ran  iit  his  .blooA  ti|^ftWfpiiyJA,9^*iil^f 
fiiFkihfnOi^  tti«:«ihsfd  ttfikmsieot  days  beff<9tten.tb^i^'fi^JQ^>ff^oj^tp;l4|y^^^ 

tti^ir^oWA  8C6trrge;'  ijwiti  gteamed 'fi*0OT(th«iti)ey©$ap.,tibe,^4  PftF^FT?^^)!^? 
sS«e6md('T!lifrrei' dihiLjamesi^  Vaodykfi^  lbftPgipgiAn>othfi,,yMl$?4 


tmd^rstanSif ^hb^i ^ehd^se^d^n^myj^ elegajif ».  juave;  gei»Jtoxie;Q4  jlH^i/R<^^ji^ i/?^i@ 
t^^^, •«nd^<t)lt^86»  ii^j^urswte,  iusd  inuperions  it^,ipe,7rTii;>.|iii^,^pJ^|'^jJ} 
%h  4h-'hi^  'bl^U«  WJils'doi^d»ivtji>arid;<lkadi.iae>YAr:J^%]Tt'^^ 
Wih^.'''''0^p;pd^kitrflyi'jJ*i4ih!?^  S^^^fti^Brth  \%m 

1^^^;- iMamt'%  mm  i«ilViie«WiQppfito  ,intftyfrAiife;ffwiltb)4t  ffti^xj^|th^ 
might  otherwise  have  died  out  innocuous  expands  to  baneful  force^.^  ,|^n 

'^e^kiki^  Wfi'Hslye  #!>C''been<jt4Mnpti^dy  we. ;ther^re,.b^Ui^HQiyTe;^^ 
ite^ifcf^ 'We^^ 'hiiVcl  iittfc"ye*''britt  iw6llgbtcnighoth^olf^^•9ftj2|?J{,w^ff%efo^ 
TOItf'dtirselVe^'te  W<  fire-JpfiOiO^l'fi.Mes.fr^jrej^  ji^  ib«$t.pgipf.^i;fj,f99^,4 
yf&t  F^ ^ ^Trie^AtfefelUs  Vifetrfftwrrin  taUt  hM  pdssed,thrKi>ughit^flafl?^  jrdj 
^;^''Bd6taer  •^i•>JlaSte^--tAoogb'th^  .te^  ^.fco,.i|,long,i  b^l£,.^^^f!^tl|mf^' 
'j)iMfap^-^I  fcfelii^'thtftf'i^  andwomdn  are.. all  tfwei  tflf  44WF- pfoff f%" 
ttbkttfei^;  tethfe^'pfcv^'>tiboiii9r/oriatery4l>at*hfci»4e^,Jf»<}jp^  %?;-?[5? 
^thd/tfgb  Writ\'iti>'lMffebbed,*'ii]fewtaiib!charatrt^  i?«!^  ^m- 

^^^hW^i4^f)'i5rpoa  theip  featiTre^  kfoo^ 

•I^^,*Ut  Watli^  d0e9'ttot.-^Thej^di«8€taWe>>lbwfei^,;spf};^sw^^^^ 
*«iQ6yaI,  '^tf'sh^^         the4?u«ht  li.Wkat  iaic(MrvedL.pn,thfl  if^jHf,9^,„|ifj-^ 
Id^^fo^,  ii6ra'<^l3ttife'or^''athbi^oin*ihe^«afcwfeJ  t<Wh0aj-R?(wW  WWiiJ 
'Jjif<)'i/wA^y^tfclt#'ftite«ildiltfd*  the  heir(ofnEngla»4r.0QuW.iftn3f,pr^<W<'' 
^^i&  ItnbH^e  absiird? '  '  Yetl^^hatiesr  Stuart  mrougibti.hip  mf^Vi  ^^%^M^v^ 
'frtiit'bf  th^  pasit^'^fadse  eeed  hadibeeti  sowa/bylhift/^w^hap^A^.f^e^^M  ^ 
i)dti^eea  W  tcM/'^wbeii  >4he^lMtaklwcatkaiiUji  M^ul^afiki^ 
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%etwixt  the  People.and  the  Throng.  SftrardiiDOTe^sIi&y  ^M^  deiir^  doud- 
less  as  the  air  of  a  gltttering,  stUl  mntef^B  iiocm^  rwas'iiticiriyiat  nrariiii^ 
irith  hk  phystognomy-^^^he  fliysiogikOMfy  tfaict  hod  tlie'^eE^  a£)»i)atilbie 
ted  the  fkce  of  n  Btlraffonl!  Tet,  mUkte  webi  on,  abd4^i^)^sBcd.o^tti 
own  will  into  a  path  into  which  a  man  ^tmagermj&ae^mme,  und^weikn 
in  another,  would  have  never '  entered,  :tiw'  spirit  that  "Ms  ^fyot'in  hin 
awok^,  and  wrought  'hie  ewn  fade  and  wovb  fhis  own  sebul^  inoie^diayy 
and  mote  erriiig^  because  more  iconsciously  ffndtnRitB'<i«st>liiteV|f4  ^Hi 
Charles  Stimrt,  nuUctnii^  ktm  etii  of  the  frnit  ofi  )m  e'wii  sdwingi  ie'iile 
fnll  as  bitterly  -aa  he  of  England,  who-  ndglMi  iiever  kmp^e  'hom^  fab  h^ 
to  the  axe  that  chill  January  morning,  when  a  king  £dl,  amite^^lie 
lilenoe  of  aa  ilsserohiled  tnnltitQile,  if  the-fiietiolistiaate  enw  '^Ikt'  had 
seemed  sweet  tO' him  had  heen:  pat  aside,  aind  the  first  iafilftil>tuimi'4)iiiiiDf 
Ae  light  path  been  'avoided:  tke  tiioii^-^eo  ifli^  !*-^thaA  led^esilto  the 
headamaii  and  the 'Scaffold!  >   •    i.--      -•  '  .■■•••'''  li'--)  !»'.-^'r:.'->  j.  ^vi  ij/.Y 

....  -  ,|)+  l':;'      •■•■  ■/   .- •    <f    ij    ;  !"»/    j-m]  I 

The  rahhits  were  tame  in  con^parisoii  with  tlie  >dri¥^!£nr>wiiioUode 
brests  of  White  Ladies  wetoe  famed,  <  and  wkh- the  boiiqpieta  at  pbteaats 
'tiiat  the  baAtues  afforded  laAe^  on  iaiitheyear  ;rbat_  still  il^gByrwefreiietfeer 
than  ho^ng)  and' were  pej^pend^fuuiedemmuii'&mtd^j^ithi^ 
ohfief  thing  done  by  the  wholes  quartetto  was  to  iliie,  .under  i  ithi^  traestaad 
drink  the  ieed  ohampagneocapMd  BadinikiixNB,;  bx»iightrtiiey«,-iivitiiiSiHU 
Imicheon,  on  ap  Ezmoor  pony  by  the  under-keepers  about  tw6*  Mkmk ; 
wlikh  ^a^  .iKMvevei:,  as  pleaaiiit  .OGCQpat»k»  ^  lidieabipB  nou^^  sfaltEj 
kimmer^s  day  as  anythiiig  thatcbttldL.he-  suggcisted^  ndiile  die  mf^uAmm 
the  Mabiillas  ourled  lip  througk  the  loafy/roofiiigt^abavttt  btedy  afadLflAe 

'  '4ogi  •  lay  abotit  on  the  3noa0*-oo¥ered'^if >  widii  theb  tongiieli  ovAi  jhcHv^^nd, 
and  exckcld,  and  the  mavises  and  bkgkbirda  sang  is  tibe^i%h6U{  J  i  i ;  i  // 
'^  Wbere'  the  •  deuoe  isi  the  S«hmar{??«  said,  ithii  IlanveK%  -nthes^ At 
fabbits  had  been  slain i  1^  the  <  scorns^  iaikd !  the  chimes  tyf  •  tfe  iJ^hheyy  idmf^ 
ipg  iseTenycJicwk^ilh  t\k  elfcm^  iMiail(»i  efafint  «£:thfe!>^iAdestei  J^^ 
ksame  niier  Tthe .  wboda^ ;  aild^  wakrned  them« ;  tliati  the  i  dreasiog^bell  asuBli ht 

'  gbingj'imd  that  it  was- =timeitd<  thiffck /about  dmneci  >  -.c  /'>:;.!  .rr.:<-:  Jiutj 
jt^'By  Ge6i^el  X'doa'i.know/'said  Stratkmove,  msiii^  kikniself  t£M 
the  liehbBd  and  i&em  -Qn  whidi-  ha  lay^.ajad  standing  iiqi^iwitii^A  Mk 
yawn,  46  stretch Jiimselfk .  «<  I  faaiftea't  seen,  him:  £oc  tiheibst-boturi:  'Bai^^i 
h%  bay  somediibg  abpnt  thet Euston  Coppice?  <I dasw tayit^ is'g^aelUn 
'hfibeE^tberabbks;  )we>miMt. have  jniesed  him  Bomewhere.'f!:     -    i 

!  '  ^<  IVs  d^umdiy  easy  A^jlose  oneself  in  these  woods  «o£  yOUBS,;  Slratt* 
more,?'  said  Lkng^ooy  istrikisg  a  Iresh  ^ssee.     ^^  The^  /limhec's  aft  <tFsaMa- 

:  deasly  .^hick,' and  ■  ibeve  ite  no  paths  to  apeak  of;  you  neimr  ihiwe  Ihe 
wood  out  idownj .  do  i y OIL }" ' 

:  <*^  (Dnt  dowti ! ,  Certainly  .noti  My  good  fellow,  do .  yoa^  tbivk  4e 
woods  e6  Wkite  iLlidieB' go  for  buildiBg  piu^poses?  The^.StrathiMtfs 
tirould  nse«atiof  their  graves  ]  I  wonder  Bertae  is  gecie>«ff  like  tlHt 
Pritcfhan^  hav#you'8eei»  Colonel  ErroU?"  :         :    ;£ 

!  ff  li  aae  rthftCMobeliageiDg:  toward  the  coppice,  my  lord,  afaunt  «b  hsar 
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ago,  when  we  was  beating  of  the  Near>Acre*->a  gok^g  iiowa  that  «r<e 
paih,  my  lord/' responded  Pntohard,  the  iiiidef*keeper<> 

'  ''Queer  fellowJ"  said  Strathmore, as  he  gave  laiE^  gam  4».one  of : the 
boys,;  and  lighted  a  weed.     *^What  did  he  go  ioff^or,!l  wouderP     fie 
I  must  have  missed  us,  somehow."    ..       o  :    ./ 

i  .     '^Pechaps  he's  ^aken  m  wrodig  oat^  and  will  wander<  BtiscfraiUy  till  the 

BOt^'«  cold  and  (the  fish  overdone,''  suggicatedDflaavera^^^LaidyMillieent 

i  iscoipiag  to«mghty  ain't  she,  with  the  J3arewood  people?     He'll  haBg 

lUinaself  if  he  isn't  ia  in  time  to  take  her  in  to  dimieir';  he  sw^aFs- by  lilu: 

V  Just  now,  you  know.     The  Sahoeur's  eternally  in  hwe!     Who  isn?;^ 

•dthougfhi?"  !.         / .     ' 

'  i     **/!iKi  oot/'  said  Strathmore,  with  perfect  Teitaeity.     It  wasisomewhat 

^  )us  pride  that  he  had  never  lost  his  head  for  any  woidaA  i&  hia  iife^      -^ 

•  "Because  you're  paoopUed  with  pootocols,  and  a  worn  to  ^be  "State  I 

You're  a  cursed  cold  fellow,  Cis — always  were!"  kiteirupted  iDaoverSi 

with  a  mixture  of  impatience  aBd  envy.    "  The  Sabreur  k<is  lest  himself, 

I  bet  you ;  it  is  easy  enough  in  these  woods.     I  was  benighted  onoe^ 

don't  you  remember  ? — the  under-growth  is  so  confoundedly  thick,  and 

it's  as  wild  here  as  in  Brittany.     If  he  .miss  Lady  Millicent,  he'll  hang 

himself  to  a  certainty !     We  must  ask  her  for  one  of  her  rose-tendre 

^bhoas  to  joaake  the  suicide  effective  l'* 

?:•*.  M.ni  go  around  hy  the  eoppice  home^  and  look  for  hsi»,'^'8aid  StBafli- 

:;  HQOoe,  potting  his  cigar  in  his  mouthr     ^  There  Jire  two  heaifi  befeve  ;tlie 

.  i{ieople  come .;  it's  only  bow  striking  sevea*     I  diaU  be  hack'  in  pleatylDf 

I 'Aime^  and  it's  a- splendid  eveaing.     An  revoir  !-^^<ni  )lind  J^iL  wont 

I'ionget  for  your  toilettes  than  I  do^  because^  ^u'U:  dress  fair  > the  uEiarewdod 

^    It  was  4  ^lendid  eveniag^^clear,  sultry^  with  an  amber  light  i&fiiag 

t<)thvough  the  aisles  of  the  tree%  and  long  shadows  deepei^idgaorosBitiie 

i  «wavd,  whiie  the  wild  fowl  went  to  roos44>^i<^  ^he  pbols^  andi^^^heraiifl 

-dipped  their  beaks  into  the  dark  *coel  waters  thai  lay  -deep  a&duiiiU, 

with  bcead*leaved  lihes  and   taagkdriw^' plants  floating liaMguidiiyiini 

'their  surface.     Strathmore  left  DaavevS  and  Langicmtotaksdbi^^shbrter 

^Ottt  thpough  the  gardens  that  led  dii«ct  to  the  sidexd^orf^lheibaehelezs' 

iSfing,  and  strolled  himself  along  through  the  Hurst  Weod^hyidM&iQDger 

^^^tour  known  as  Eustou  Coppioe,  a  wild,  solitary^  iotriekte  hit  of ^  the 

park,  that  had,  as  Danvers  said,  more  of  the  kucuriai^t  forest^^rQwtk.o£ 

mrts  of  Lower  Brittany  thMi  of  the  tamer,  nM»e  cuitiv«ted  look  of  £ng- 

osh  woodlands.     Some  volcanic  convulsion  long  ages  ago  hod  lent  Jmd 

8pltt  the  earth  in  this  pavt  into  as  £emtastic  and  uneven  4  sspfiaeeias  the 

Black  Rocks  of  Derbyshire,  the  gaps  so  fiUed  up  by  fiMie^  and  haael, 

and  yellow  heath,  and  the  nigged  sides  so  covered  .with<  mosses,  sioiet 

soots,  and  hyacinths,  that  the  right  track  might  very  cslsUy  his  lost  if  yo« 

««re  net  acquainted  with  every  nook,  and  comer,  and. >fotot  }^th^>.as 

.Strathmore  had  been  from  his  childhood.     He  walked  ^onliirard,  ^hing 

about  him;  for  he  draught  it  possible  that  £r>ro}l  m\ght  (have  'aansea 

J  the  right  path,  «nd  that  he  might  fall  in  with  hiin  as  he  pad^d  n)und 

through  the  Euston  Coppice  homewards.     Bertie  £boU4r^  flMdiolitary 

^person  whom  Strathmore  could  ever  have  been  said  te'<ha«e4cnrefll"wiC8 

Attachment  was  very  difi^uU  to  rouse ;  he  oared ior  very  i%w  ^fKm^^^d, 

•■the  worlds  evierybody,  spsciaUy  pretty  and  romaintie'^ilaiitii  »«alled  hioa 
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without  ftoy  b^art^  pethapl  vitteut  Uny  feellngi     Ittvia^vthse;  &at  he. 
h^  never. lost  hU  head  liftM  Any.  wtoiojan  ;  he.hadkftd  an  )Uitrigii'6  with 
thi^.opp,  a  ]ia}8Pa,:¥vith  tbat^  but  loved  thieim>he  had  nisti^  hislmdiiSuJenbe.  • 
w^.xjLC i^iTectadpDf  apd  his vaiHxted paiK>ply nopretcdie^; *thelSlralfa1llon8^ 
had  Always  better  liked  etate  pIot,aAid!aijibtle!fMivferNiifaBn.'tfiei  mi^"^^ 
wl^Q&e  odorous  <  tve^se^  had  sivept  oter;  their  jMilad  covsletts^^  aBdi^Uosi'' 
gjpldeu  l^eads  hitd  been  pillowed  :>on.  theur  J^ea^fts.'    To 'fieitie''£itottfv 
St]jaihi»ore  b<»^^  hovyl^yer,  ^  nuibh  deeper  'aittaQhtobnt>:ihaii>  wom^iihaHi-i 
ev^:i¥QQ  f]t>ix^.  him-r-*the  ,atX;achment  of^  a  nature  thdt  giirei^/botli' kits 'anil 
fi^ff^dsbip  veryprarQly.^  but  whdD  it'givea  eitiber:giv«^  instantlyv  UMlyyi} 
aijtd  tjcustiiigly ; :  iUia  .natui?<^ ..  ithat  bad  alu^Ays  been'  cburadteiisli^iof  ^^ 
'^^virift,, silent  Str^Blo^es,'*  a^  tb^  alHteration  oPcradteicl^ioa&ehHandil 
proi(H^^,lc^€(Q4s  nickuftnved  t{ha  mtaceithatihiiid  teign^disA  WfaiieiiiadiBft^ 
si^)^  fiastiogs...  ,j!{h9  frj|ei\d9hip  b^([w;ean' them  T^si  the  fiiei^^ 
tl|i^  bfptJiejhpQdi9fide&d.Qtee€:€|  audoid  Judawr-th©  tHnghttnithiEyiltien^v/ 
tbff.Sofl^ilsusiueas^/the.Aaudoar,  the]  )dash,.tb6;:Yapreji  theMhubdtfed/  dtt^eao^'i 
tiy|9,,^tl'^achableiiq^|[(Uti^  iof  J&]:x>lFa  ;(^«rae4ier^  ettde«rki:«hiiiiD>te  ^vtHiti'l 
n\^>i^/  by  tbfiii  istr^iuge  fopqe  :pf  cou^ra^t  thbtl  has  so  lodd  m  [SpdRr  sbnwtiiiiMn 
iq.,frieudship.a9:  i|;l  l^ot^i^iandthefboDd.  befctrees  theoa.wlas  as  ciosb  -mid'/ 
fii;mly ,  riyeQi  ^ ,  ^.  o)a9p  [qf.  jsteieK'  >  i  iTh^y  (nev«r  apobe  ^oB :  dienr ;  (friexilBfa^'^ 
har,41y;  it  FfW,  .nptt^heiiway  o£^  either  of  the*!  ;'^t  i?f»'Onl«^!'yKMirr/iorfiiigi! 
w(;ji?g^eu.  yijho  Wish!  cetera al  .tows/  aojd  prefes  .aoft*  ^fcisiesfe  to  .isadb  -«flief?8f 
ch^^/^.,and  ^we^^-they,  cannot  li«€f  apai^t  oktertbeiK.  pre^pmiidial  •^pa^\xA^ 
Sq^^cji^gK  to-^i^U^er!0ach.  other  suavely  behitull  thric:i^n9>isi9(  £aoto 
aft^r.wa^fi^.  andT^igb:  «^tvHy  theiir  ,b9SQm*darUbg'st<honoi|r  .ivithi  ia>  {^(EisptisKI 
T|v9y^^are)y  i^pkj^jiof,  it;  .bjat'thayhad  a«ilKend$ki^::fa^  cawi'^aflsmtivb 
pas^pg  i)^  love !  pf. .  v^om^iW  ^^^  > '  they >  I'etf^d  on !  it  /ad  »«» i  krel y.v  on!  tfaai^f 
onf  fl  Jbo^cM^  a,s>«i>ently:  andiftftftwjretly* :    .6nt«,  wheui  tfc«y  iw e«ojt«jJeth«ril 
in^jScin^^  hayjx]|g,))Qtb*gOde  thither. > 00^  a! hvnting.trip^^d  t^>l>ig»g^amBil 
di^trict£i„fQr  rjB,.cbap^e  iOne"  autumki,!  U>  biritig  )toinar«igi^>6kai!»)aidiiirfB( 
pigr^tickiiig^  i^itigresfi.sprdilg  oujb^iii,:theAi  .as  they  atr(^d  alobedbroa^i 
thi  jv^^le-^prang  out  to  Wight,  with.  g;#ip  9ktA  &t^«t:UpoiiTStffluthmoi»^ ; 
whp  nei^^ii '  ibenrd,  n^  saw  h^r  ^  it  loha^eed^  ^But  -  be&ure .  ishe^  icbnldibe : 
upon  h^,.victim)-£^rrQU  tbre^wr  hiiAseJfhefoxe  hihivaild  eaAchibgtthfiHieflrt^ 
by.  ^Qr  .thrpat  as  shd  rose-in.  the  air  toh^r.leap^.  h^vhePMoffta&>llnafi 
lengthy, and  fell^with  her,  holding Juer: ^cfwnt. by )tiiain-C(M}Q^>whil0i-id^^ 
to^i^.^n^gpred  biJ>nijnthe)Struggle^Tr*ft  strugg^le  tliat Jastediiili-StoatiinMife'^ 
had  tl^:^^  to  veWl^biaguDy.and  send  ^  bail  throughr  K^f 'bain;  ;,ili  loaf' 
tin^e.,  let  me  tflU  you,  though  but  A  few  short  aeeonds  injaistlaalfaanttioi^!! 
to  bold  dpwuy  jand  to  wrestle  in  the  grip  of  a  tigress  .o£ I  SoindoK-:-  '<  Ya><' 
would  have  done  tbo:  same  for (  me,  mf  dear  old  fellowi/'^said  idrroUy': 
quietly<  and.  lazily,  as  his  eyes  elosed  and  he  fainted  away  from  'die  loss  of . 
blood,  .^nd  that  was  all  he  would'  ever 'vouchsafe  to  say  or  bear  said' 
abput  tKe  matter.  ,.£&  had  risked  Us  life  to  save  Strathmofe's;  be  kaeir 
Stratbmoie  would  haw  acted  precisely  the  same  for  him.!    It  was  a  type' 
of  the  jqui^ity  ai¥(li  of  the.  eharaoter  of  their  friendship. 

Tbeir,€iv0niDg  shadows  were:  slanting  across  the •  'Sward<,  ■-  inthile' : tbe ' 
squirrela.  ran- £om  branch  to  braineh,  and  the  chesbuta  lyiii^  dn  ike. 
mass  tjamed  to  gold  in  the  western  sup^  as  Strathmore  wal^d^^ttgf 
througK  the  Hurst  Wood  with  a  couple  of  beagles  following.  ^  in  his 
track.     See  £kToIl  he  did  not,  and  he  wondered  where  the  deuce  lie  had 
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gone  ;>  if  he<  haddbecdk  al]aoliiteSy<flftet  thd'  talibifis^  hs  wmi(<l  hare  taken 
sotne^oli'tiietaseaiotxtttel'diigsiat  <th>e^'}€fai(t(%Mi'liito;''iEiu^  i^was  odd  te 
had lohoteh'  >thatl  vight  iusui  ^^eaA  ^  to>  h&  htsiaJ^d\'  tH >  ilmbng  the  people  - 
cemingiito  dche  kt  WAdldi((iBdk>  litt  <^8(Di>  hctcn^'S  tMa&|Wad^'L£tdy  Milliceiit; 
Gtisitonr^  a>beautifubbiof9d^,ii<bmtiMDgi'<iin^Ho^'^^  t^'^' 

tbe  Ugbest  degnee^^  \frhoinl^^t¥oll^  hiadwd/liolK^  tfW  aflFIiHatkhl'  Comer/' 
lefi thei coulisses  fdr  af^tb^c^^evfty'bbu^ii'giiiti^^  cUp»  ol  S^ueb^^  for  a^ 
btKafeursyaoddsditatedi^ffigieflf  to'gederaliy^^^rd^ghotlt  th^'^^ast  seasoi!r;> 
HeiwaJ^k^donWardsi  flushing' the'  phebsaMti  "if^tli  -hk  step;  and  startling p 
thei^eiyi  betdns^asi  he/pasBe&thepooIi^,'  tiU<itheyi:o&^  at  thel  barb  of  tb^ - 
do^d,  imd>8aHed>tiiajie6tn»i^y^awa|f  ii^^thei'isiA^  '  At  htsrt,  k^^ 

hkuwenti  adcmgi  thi^iooQEtiesiiof^4fae> )  deet^^i4t^  towe^d^  tl^  entrance  of  ^' 
losigf)ebn«p*'alk{  half  kme  vbitifMatet^U€S'«hat>iI^d^dtttl(i  tof^r^ 

brought; 

feUdvnj?^  flaid>Siratbmi(ire^»^^^^«^6todp6d'<«it)^  ^ted'ih^tdd^i"'^  Marquis 
UBflbmtood':  tflbeK|i£esd«Mi93^u>bk'h(^  4oi]l^'*)»alr«  #iat  '^.^  'dr^^n^  with^^ 
^vkter  ^Bo^  bis ^as^^dS  mowM^'d^^'^l^€^''inMs^^(As)y  vhteWl^tit  'dhdH 
speclaUyjtihpbftatit^  Bodtv|»i'Ttdtti«ial«k,^  Itumt^^^k^ticrW  ^d^^h^'toJdd^^ 
tl|irtihei  was>foll6wed;i  ^o dfet^tive  ^fr6hi>  SdotlttlYd'^rd  (j6uid  liaVe  h^iit^ip'^ 
deheiikb  dsAy/iAs^^aithfiMreEi^tcddibo Wif«efc  Wher^h^rd'oj^  r£i^/he^H^^^ 
standsnig  iaitkordeepi  gHadd^^ttng^^  th6(It^ed]'«M;it^fel%h^>#alk^-leftA!Dg^'^ 
overta  gst&aflrkmsftvtrhbhilri^  ^kv  <«v<as  r^^lid^l^fitidttiilltltt^  td  a'^iroifili^dtd^^ 
Bertb'firridlt^m  quest (bfothei^ga»merttiafl>th«  y^b^t^i^'^'trad^lelt'sotile^^ 
di^neeifrom  Stx^tbnio'ref'ieikiKis^Ati  th«ti]^lJM^^eiidioir  the'^a'teni^i^j' acrb^ 
wbioh  faoroaid/iittesiiofiy^ilow  Ug{i«  fe.U>'thh>Ugh>th^>1;riiiiks'bhthb-t 
frraiitlielstiiiseityvtrl^vexlie  .^Hl^oughsr  itt^e«ki^>ftbtii(d  (i^ad,  ^kik  1\ritH''  ^ 
liixiiri»at^le^iitoe^iich*raiie»^j^shttdd^^^      the^ttirf<^bel6hi^.'^  :]ie'  Vfa^.y 

ta<die>oiiurcl»ls  toilb^^  $p»&lByondv^8ltid''wiMS<ta}kiug^e8rtii^y  t^  his  d5)Qi^''I 
pa»ioDi<t«i^^t0odroa<4b(^  Mfaeridl^viEiAd  wtti^Weii  dt;'tli(«t'di|itaiiie^^ti^y^ 
a^jehftrmcngx^ielorb^tiniuch  sdcb>w<idD]^  ^^^)itf^'^#^ii''Bdi!iffl^i4f'1?6y^''^ 
witho&oriat^^ttid :'^ooaiat]di^ok>tdd^b»'«b6>(fl»^  iir 'I^rrtiiti^i 'vv4th  iM^ 
baUerii^ii  iU4)tenfigt4bbv^>b^r^b^ad,  'ttfld»ihe(ii\^M(  fldWei^  b^ioigin^' W"^ 
heri-childish  kands/n'^ShtfilBtood 'om  «fae;4(MJ(^^^st3pj^  b^)^e''&ti(6<v  isa'thiitt''^ 
aS'iheT  t^avhfedi  ta[iwl»dsioib  J6f  Jm»^  am^ 

faBe^.>iboli;,7oathMy  aiidfair^i\vto  lifted'to  bi»>Ovni',;iis^<fcSs^b«»dlitig^t^d  o^!' 
beD(b»ow^  fiashmg^'babk'  irom  it^  the -shi^%^  .df  <hfaliH  ^hH^  sb^'^ 
nestled  closdlyit«jrblmi»>a!bird  to  tbe^ati4< wko^W^^e^i^^'i^'l^l^p^i^i  *^'' 
tb^majfter  it  fbUows.''  I^  was  a  scene  to'bejbter^ttfj^ali^'j^l&fibd,  tli^tf^' 
goiden  sanflet  hour  unddr  the  shadow  of>^he  «tY)M^^MHai6d<i|H^^tSiW'h6titi^;i[' 
who  r^neibbers  that  the  sun  wiil  set,  ldi>^ifitg  ti^^idatikr^dlHi^  o^'^iiight' tb '^ 
brood  where  its  beains  hate  Men' ;  that  tbe  Ibliag^  att^ve  «kd  #i(i^  d^b^'bff '; 
sere  and  withelred  like  the  ««daHc  brown 'y>eari^^b£'  OMikiH^i^nt^  #hibh'#^'^^ 
must  enter  and  dwell ;  diat  in  the  gi^se»^tbe  fibp^i^cbrlMif^  tile^'' 
west^  the  douds  are  brooding  ? '  None  remen^r^^me^  ^aiiniii^*' nether 'Vlld 
these  who  lingered  then  beneath  the  elms  BeM'eitbei&unf'Wiit^^wti:'  '''' i'^- 
^/^'SHi^cil'^  hisKgame  I  By  George!  I  thougbtfit  wa^  oddif  ihe^i^bbHiS'" 
alone  made  him  too  late  ftmr  dinneri !  I  wonder  bxniHatitiy  hte  hJii  ^^ik'  ''■ 
the  ooppiee.     Poor  Lady  MiUicent !  she  wocild  di«  of'  moHiiGeatton  iibd 
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ptqne,"  ihougfat  Steathmore^  »  he  boked  tqptbe  «ltiH^aIk  at  its  crossed 
light  and  shade,  witk  a  jniile  in  which  ihrnvwias  :a  dttdi'ef  eoatanpt 
fie  had  heen  loved  by^  wamca  who  mi^ht  «i«U  have  chdawsd  to  haunt 
ins  memory;  pMody  peeiiesi  heaotiei,  wli^  msgkt  w^M  iunre  -loblsid  to 
arouse  the  nph.  iaqperieiu  fMSsion  whioh,-  'whtfi  <hey  loiftjl'  <hait  unlomg 
]»8e-!*-^e  iore  df  *fae  Strothiaoxes  had  cirer  been ;  bat!  \m  kad  baMd^fiv 
oooo  <^  tfatn,  and  this  wasting'  o£  hooni,  ^thi*  ttbaeeleH  adaraticta<'^ 
stomeoi,  this  worshiping  of  a  mistress'ts  eye)mm</ war  ioooaafirelieasiUe 
and  soiaewhat  contemptible  in  has  sight  JBre  never  was  eo  natirijr  iosi^ 
patienoe  with  ErroU  ea  when  he  -eame  en  emdemeiB  with  ^tlie.  perpelmi 
gallantriesiy  the  .neiFer««ndiiig,  eveivdiaiigiDg  giwndes  -pabaioDA^^aseaifly 
lit  as  cagara  and  as  qniokly  Uirown  asidie,  l3iat  were  tliedmranteriMieHK 
the  Sabreax^  and  his  best  beloYed  puiauit.  Strathmom  wawld  aa  «oia 
have  understood  consuming  his  time  in  constantly  bl6wib|g  •oap*hsiUci| 
jy^e  Hawthomek  hero  of  the  SeTen<Qafalee!-*-**aod  ha  >loohad  nowiwitk 
a  certain  diadaini&d  amtusement  at  them  where  i^y  ttood,  ^ilaEanl 
atooped  down  so  diat  his  momitaches  almost  brashed  the'-woniajBVhnnr, 
and  she  leaned  forward  so  that  her  .head,  unooreiad'to  the  ana  tint 
{dayed  opon  the.aabnra  ripples  ai.  her  hmr^  rested:  agaiaiit  his  arm.-  Thn 
-UDseeii  hinisel^  he  turned,  and'.makiiig  the  spaiuel  qcaat  iwitli  a^  mfh 
-crossed  the  avenue,  and  went  along  beside  die  mmken  feaoa*  of  die  dssN 
park  byimoidier  route  hamiaward,  so  ihait  he  thddd  net^ier  i^y^^H?^ 
jBorrinterrttpt  them.  i   ■  > 

Such  game  was  Erroll's espedal-aporl,  if  he  fimodil-ttD^ha  lands^Jif 
White  Ladies  he  was  fiilly  welcome  to  the  pteservea  'im^spvted.-  Smb- 
BEiMe  did  not  eoTet  him  either  the  small  amusement  :«£  ^yin^  WR*  ihe 
inefitaUe  trouble  of  t^  gaaie  when  abia.  A  miarter  of  asi  hduv  kt« 
tm,  aa  he  crossed  the  lawns  that  lay  in  iroat  m  the  AUbey,  wluletlhe 
chimes  of  the  bells  were -ringang' the  ourfisw  with  h>w  mellaw  «hattl»J'Sad 
earilleas,  he  heaid  a  step  behind  him,  and  as  he  turned  faecli'lEtroll, 
who  came  along  smoking,  with  Marquis  at  his  -hoels^  and  falaadlyti^ 
<00Q6cious  that  he  had  been  seen  in  his  t^te-i^tftte  fander  the  ainna. 


'^  Had  good  sport  in  the  coppice,  mon  dner?  What  tlid  you  aaeaabf 
giving  ns  the  slip  like  tius?"  said  Stcat^nnere,  at  ha  ewin^g  roMld  ana 
waited  for  him. 

^Pretty  good;  xabbits  were  radier  shy,"  anaarered  SrroU,  witii  ihB 
Manilla  between  his  lips,  and  the  most  tranqoai  air  of  innoooBCCi  tfail  Ae 
human  ooantenance  ever  wore. 

*'  But  la  belle  tromV  /  Tant  mieux !  you  seemed  very  ^ood  Mends;  k 
she  an  old  acquaintance  or  a  new?  Is  the  game  in  the  bag-  or  oaly 
marked ;  hit  or  only  just  flushed  ?  I  expect  the  whole  story  in  the 
amoking^room  to-night  V* 

A  certain  dash  of  annoyance  and  discomfitm^  went  over  EtvoU's  &se 
&r  ihe  mcment,  but  he  huighed  as  he  broke  the  ash  off  hia  eigar  agsuMt 
the  grey  stone  of  the  cloisters  under  which  they  were  paami^t 

'^ Hang  yon!  where  did  you  see  me?* 

*'  Wheve  yoa  were  very  phdnly  to  be  seen!  I£  yoa  aasdie  tipea^ 
rendezvous,  tres  ch^r,  you  must  be  prepared  for  spectators.  Whio  issh^ 
If  the  game's  been  found  x>n  my  knds,  I  tUnk  it  is  &ir  I  aho^  have  an 
account  of  it.     Is  she  an  old  love  or  a  new  ?*' 
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^'Not  new/f  Jka^lied  the  Sabuciiv^  polliii^  his /velvet  l91en|;a,T]7  over 
Jm  forehead,  to  keep  the  minsetgiave  oat  «6f'lii9  ey^fti 

^.  Not  new  I     I  thdugint  jon  gavento  moare^thou^lfat  to  old  ]Of«lB  iMm 

to  old 'glovas^^— the  glo9S  !off>botb,  ihothigo  to  the  dcffill;    Isuppoflie  ybu 

<}fi»«i!id  her  up  last  aatoma,  when  you  were  'dowA  kere  in  my  plaee.     I <w«s 

iinthe  East,  solaiti  not  responsible  £br  ^at  happeaed^  You  might haTe 

:  told  bde,  my  dear  ■felk>w ;  J  shouMn't  have  nvaUisd  you ;  pretty  pcnfmnnes 

,  Mever  had:  any  attraction  for  me ;  I  dike  the  t&nmeui^  'ii  the  'werld^  «ot 

;jlim  odowr  of  the.  daily,    dive  .1^1  grabe  and  wit,  not  >  rosy  ^obeeks  and 

!  fiaigersfreA  .from  the  ofaimi  and  i^  henesop;  the  perfatme  of  ^paMgt- 

/{wae,  not  of'Ihe  &rni*yard.    <Petimveh:  might  adoffe^m  nUfiei^s ' wt£^^^e 

'  (n*€tii  pas  ^elen  iHos-^and  I  think  -tifioi  floor  mn^have  made  Laiidi's 

irohiome  dVxra^  lodcidusty  t  I  never, t^ok  Id  noBtiilesvfiiioM  aay  ten^nttfir  I 

.^i^i^is.-sbei'Erroll?'' •!■■    i- ..  •     •*m      /:•;>•:(.:-    ■.•■,!.....:.■  -^  ■.■    wrd 

ji  { T    /Evrolt  toc^  the  Manilla  oat  i  of '  his  noutb,  sent'  a  fnuff  >  <fioih  it  iikto  ihe 

j  {m»  land  tunled  to  Strathniiore  twith  his .  ^ay  ^hisoudislst  liangh,  okar^aa'  a 

,vfaeU  2ktkSi  sweet  as  a^girl's^i  that  had  soi  mndi  yoath  in  it  t    1  >  /  '  •  t -^ 

^(  !  ^^  I'll  telltyou  toome  olher  Itira^.     Oldtstory,  yon  kn6w,  nothing  n^w4n 

it*  :  We?re  4A  Ibols  aboot .  womcni^  amd  ^e's  sweetly  pmtly^  rpobr  liM^ 

.  thbg !  .beats  any  of  tho^e  w^^  shall  have  to-night  hoUdw^  La^  MiilkMMit 

-  ftBd  all  of 'emj**.''  .1  ••  1  ,.-.  :r  "'''-..' ■•     -■     1  ■••    '-;.{  .--liVi-i  ■■■■\>  '  -     "^ 

ito^Stn^hssarerased  has  eyebrows  and  stnduydiiis^nioustabh^  j 

<'  An  old  love!  and  you're  as  enthusiastic  as  that?'  •  IWl^iit  ronist  >]^ou 
icfattire  been'tn  the  begging!  Thsdc'Iieavenlwasbetheve.  -Pdorijady 
.  [AKHicent  1  sal  volatile/by  th^  girilon  would  never  restore  her  if  ishe  fatew 
rik  youngji^'oviadalySmelUog  of  Iheha^fiehi^'witha  setof  duiiry  riibkiQtis 
Jht  ai  iSiinday,<and  a  week-day  alFomai  of  the  aow£^^  (^  inot^  the  p%9ty), 
^/tiaa^daid  by  l^e  difficile  Sabreuv  to  beat'  her  hdlhriir  !i*''>aiDd>8he  a  Court 
t>beautyandaiLadyiQWaitiDg!!i  Sonnicktfortasteiff  -  '  ' 
, i I.  ^* Pigsty?  Conrshed?  You  didift  See  1^  just  moNr,  Geeii^  you 
-icoaldn'tr' hx)ko  in  ilheSahreac,  disgusted.     ^ 

'<I  sftw«w(oniad,  any  dear  Enrolly  c^etwtASses^  she  wasyour  pjwptfcty, 
7«nd J.iaotraed.noiSJMOit."  ^' I'li-  •  ...•  -u  !■;•  •■  .■■',,.  m*,  r-  !■..••.•  j  i". 
Mt  /^iEor  God'ajsidcetidon'taunpOBe^iBie  an^  a^doth'thait  I  tdioakl  &11:  m 
ioTe  with  a  dairymaid,  Strath !"  said  Enroll,  plaintively.  -^iSie'fc  nothiHg 
4Si  that  aortr-^iM»thing^  i:  givoyou  tny  honour!  Let  me  clear  iby^oha- 
Mcteat^  pray..  ,^oiiU  I  feiia  a>)Phillis  il]aihazel4K>wer?^  I  hate^bbwebs, 
dew,  and  earwigs ;  and  I  can't  bear  a  coaaae  ooWhip  £ar:a  woman  !>  I  say, 
rSttathmoue,  doch^t  ieit  ««t  anything  aboot  it^  though,  wtH yon?  Don't  tell 
(biie  other. £dlows^  there's  no  Ql)jeet,  and  dwy'donly-'*-^^ 
"Chaff  you?     Exactly!" 

^'No!  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  dhaff,"  said  Err^  neiiitativeiy,  with 
<lii8  Manilla  in  his.  nouth,.  drawing  his  Glengarry  over  bos  eje^  *^  It's 
only  boys  who  mind  chaff,  we  don't  But  they  oiight  giet  husuAiug  her  out, 
yon  see — would,.  I  dare  aay,  J  should  in  tbir  place-^and  I^donHi  want 
that.  I  wish  to  keep  the  thing  quiet.  I  hav«  managed  to  do^ithithorte; 
jsitd^e  wodd  est  up  aa  zovgh.  at  inatdt  as  Lady  MilUoant  hcMelf ;  you 
^mdantandF'  . .      .  ^ 

"  J^ot  yexf  ckariy ;  fo«t  it  doem't  matter;  one  doesn't  look  fSsr  ferq^- 
cnity  in  love  intrigues-— nor  far  reason." 
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.  ,,"Hanj,youI,  you  know  what  I  mean,"  murnmred  the  Sabreur,  lazily, 
,,,^",yflu  inefin,,yopi(luLrt  ivaut  me  to  tell  of  your  tete-a-tfite,  and  set  the 
a)fia  TOito  pidgfip' jou  about  it  when  the  womeo  ore  goue  ?  V'ery  well! 
I^^  gUqijt  Ss  ii(ej.d^d  !"  luughed  Strathmore.  "  What  a  wicked  dng  yoa 
apj^iBerticK  ftif,  "V  word,  though,     Country  air  ought  to  purjfy  jour 

morals;   one  naturally  sins  in  cities,  but " 

,-  "Jnepta^X,  silta,/?,  V^^^Sfi^  ■  j  .''!}9t'8,o,,.9;fe'3^uot^lf)g  eUg to  ao'^'.ilii 
towii,  ooe'  sins  (ram  aociabdity ;  in  the  cuuatry,  fromBolr&'iQea;-:— a  sa^, 
indication  that  the  soft  sins  «re  the  natural  concomitants  of  otie's  eiisteoce 
every  wliere,  and  aliouldu't  be  resisted!"  said  .the  Sabreur,  with  a  yawn. 

"  Admirable  theory  ! —  developed  in  practice,  ton,  by  its  prcacherj  which 
cau't  be  snid  of  all  jircecpts !  Arcadia  and  the  Rue  Breda  have  more  in 
common  ,t]ian  oiie  . generally  fancied  then  ;  but  I  sliouidii't  have  thought 
you'd  have  takea  to  provincial  amourettes,  Sabreur!  However,  failiag 
hot-house  fruits,  ^  siippose  you  take  a  tnrii  at  blaukbeiries.  What  an 
odd  state  of  existence  it  must  be,  not  to  be  able  to  live  twenty-four  hoars 
without  fipdiug  agme  woman's  eves  to  look  into  !"  ,     i    ( 

"Very  natural,  I  think! — when  women's  eyes  are  the  pleasanla^ 
mirrM*  there  are,  and  framed  ou  purjwse  for  us.  You  were  never'm 
love.in  your  life,  Sti'alh."  Ii  ■' 

;   "  I  was  never  the  fool  of  a  woman,  if  you  mean  thnt,"    .  .   '    j 

"You've  brought  over  a  piima  ibiiioa,  because,  ii\  a  cold  sort/oF 
n;ay,  yon  thought  her  a  handsome  Romonj"  went  on  the  Sab^e^^,  diSr 
daining  the  bterruption — "  or  you've  taken  up  the  iloiitolieu,  because  s1i» 
made  a  dead  set  at  you — and  because  one  has  a  Montulieu  as  naturally  aj 
one  has  a  cigar-case  or  a  pair  of  slippers — or  yoit've  made  lovo  to  some 
grande  dame  because  it  answer(id  apolitical  purpose,  and  advanced  4 
Suisse  to  be, in  her  boudoir  when  everybody  eke  was  shut  out  of  it;. but 
&a  fop  /oi'«-— you  know  nothing  about  it!"  .^..^j^ 

Strathmore  laughed ;  _  _  ./-^ll, 

,''  1  know  as  much  as  any  wise  man  knows,  I  kjiow  just  as  muahti 
flavours  life — -any  more  diatarbs  it.  I  like  a  ivoniau  for  ner  beauty,  W 
1  should  be  particularly  sorry  to  sup  in  raptures  off  a  single,  smile,  to  tie 
my  hands  with  a  golden  ha!r,  and  to  go  mad  after  the  shape  of  an  anklsj 
as  you  do  with  a  dozen  divinities  in  as  many  montlis.  .  A  week  or  tffO 
ago  you  were  wild  about  the  Clinton,  who  is  worth  looking  at,  I  grant 
yon,  and  now,  I  dare  say,  you've  lost  your  head  just  as  complcteiy  for 
little  Philjia  yonder,  with  her  hands  in  the  butter  !  My'  dear  Bertie,  it's 
positively  inexplicable  to  me ;  I  can  fancy  your  kissing  the  lips,  if;th5j'^p 
pretty  ones,  of  all  those  goddesses,  but  .1  can't  possibly  UKilerstaiii^-yMf 
caring  about  the  goddesses  themselves  !".  . 

"  Hold  your  toijgue ! — aad,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  suppose  I'm  ^ 
love  with  a  Kurni«i  churn ,!  riaods  in  the  butter  ;  what  an  idea  !'''™uf 
mured  the  Sabreiir,  disgusted. 


■#!»S/p»to^e''t..^'f",<;^?'"^l!-^.H''«"'tJ^9W^ 
iy  walked  under  the  cloisters,  his  face  as  he  iyra^i^  l^^^E^W. ^»^Mff 
iffg  ivitf\,t^t  r^i;e-<nii!e  which  t<;»ok,  from'it  bjI  that  wii?  cp^.^fjarfc  W 


i;tf  1^  Biiiiiti  wiiii;ii  lAfin.,  iroiu  ie,h^  ''VTr  "'f  yyVt^W' 
dangerous   in  its  physiognomy,   and  gave  to  it  Oi  g.enerops  wif^,  .. 
tender  warmth— a  warmth  that  as  yet  no  woman  bad  had  tlie' magic 
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waken  there  He  laid  his  liaud  on  Erroil  s  slioulder  with  the  old 
fiuniliar  gesture  of  their  Eton  da^  ^  ag  they  came  out  oF  the  aisfes  of  the 
ctoislera  oa  to  the  lawn  that  i^tretcheil  'mooth  and  sunnj  before  an  antique 
grey  terrace,  with  briad  flit^hts  of  steps  hung  with  ivy  looking  down  6ti 
to  thict  avenues  and  long  glides  ot  trees,  hive  the  terrace  it  H'{uU6n, 
-where  Dorothj  \  ernon  fled  in  the  summer  moonhght  to  the  love'drJoln 
Nfinnert 

"  ErroU,  I  aa;^^  lb  U  tfo  etttangleqlent,  no  aitno^knc^,  fi  it,  Vhi^  iikir 

El  roll  thre\i  Ins  cigar  aivB\,  shoolc  Ki  heiit!,  and  lauded  '' 

"  N'ot  111  the  least  except — (hat  ^j  oonscie^ce  |Mite9^lfi^  a  HVdef'iil  it 
sometimes      That  sail'  .  ,  ^ 

Sfrathmrreb  hint]  rested  stilt  on  his  Shoulder  rylil^  theri  !n  the  sife, 
cordial  grast  of  a  fnendship  wam  as  the  ftiendahrp  fit  Dayd  tat 
Jonathan  ' 

Conscience'  Hon  eiceplionhl  ybu  Sre '  The  word's  out  of  all 
modern  dictionaries  and  rococo  fxom  dse  ^ut  what  I  meant  was,  if  jou 
hod  any  difficulty  of  anjf  kind — if  yoa  lieefl  to  shake  jourself  free  fftid 
Any  einbarraBameijt!s~yoa  wbuld  teip  fo  yoUr  paimse  and  let  me 'serve 
you  in  all  inyi^    Rettiembbr,  did  felloV,  yo\i  gai  e  me  j  our  «  ord?"     '  ] 

He  meant  that  ErroU  would  let  him  assist  hini  mnre  substantially  than 
by  adnce  The  Sahreii*  wa^  a  cadfet  d*uii  cadet,  a  man  about  com  n  with 
little  more  to  flpat  hhn  than  a  gooi^  nanib  add  i  fishionible  reputation, 
If^cliy  Saden  ''coups  and  ddsned  oS*  tna^adue  aiticles  bis  di^bts  were 
heavy  sometimes,  h>s  ecabarl^a^iiri^Dtd  noi  a  few  though  on  his  ga>  sunn^ 
nature  they  never  wleighed  long,  h^  Vas,  Vm\  hterallj,  a  beggiied 
gentleman,'' though  his  beggar?  Was  as  jojous  md  insouciant  a  Bohe 
fnianism  as  might  be  and  Will  olffhlmteU,  Strathmore  nho  was  gene 
rods  to  an  6xtr6me  knd  al£et)calh  indiJf<£reQt  to  iiches  as  I  te  said  had 
always  pressed  him  and  sometitn«d  ihou|^h  t^enerillj'  mth  the  utmost 
difficulty,  compelled  biin  to  accept  his  aid  witlout  luiid  or  payment 
,  His  hat^d  laj  on  Brroll  s  shoiiji^  where  ihey  stood  at  the  font  of  the 
temkbe  steps,  and  the  Jlghi  from  the  weSt  fell  full  upon  his  fjte  as  Stnth- 
Vore  looked  at  hin^ — it  was  bo  fr^nl,  so  gUd,  with  a  smile  si  bnght  as 
a  girl's  upon  il^  thai  hibuWeiirs  af^r  wards  Strath  more  saw  it  m  memory 
fresh  as  though  heboid  But  yeiterda^ 

"  Dear  old  fellow  "^  I  know  jou  would  '  i/^I  de^d^  I  wd^Td  ask  you 
as  freely  as  though,  ytui  were  my  brother, '  and  Ei'roll  i  rdice  yfcs  nch 
and  fiiil  as  he  spoke,  like  the  voice  of  a  woman  when  she  speaks  of  6t  to 
ttat  which  she  Wes  then  he  laughed  and  curled  a  loose  leaf  ^uiid  his 
Mandla  "But  there's  no  need  here,  Tm  not  the  suilerer  Tbey  arft 
not  panther  gnfies,  like  your  Montolieu  s  tV  La  Julia  s,  confound  her  < 
7"  play  the  tiger  part  if  there  be  one  in  the  duo.  I  Say,  Strathmoce,  what 
a  confouadecfbore  your  going  off  to  SerVia — Bosnia,  Bulgaria^' where  is 
it?     Won't  Prince  Michel  wait?"  -.    .  ... 

'"  Prince  Michel  Would  willingly  wait  till  doomsday  rather  than  see  me, 
^ut  England  won't.  Itisabore;  I  didn't  w&nt  to  lekv^  till  over  tbe  lat; 
aovieiaT,diplomatie  oblige!  and  therell  be  a  good  deal  of  fin^^  wanted, 
^t  r«  an  errand  qnite'  f o  riiy  taste.'.' 

'/""  Perhaps  you'll  see  this  adorable  Vavasou^  and  Vaux  beauty  on  the 
■Coiitinent.  .Dotr^l" 
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^  And  report  Irar  to  yea,  as  gamt  worth  your  eonnn^overto  tnark  or 
not,  as  thacMO'iiuTbe?  Yotfppa^iMMMeiroti't  hold  herMitiftdfldii^^agidnat 
the  Piaarefls,  i£  sb^'s  ottty  »  titW  oF  witift^Bokeby  ^a^y»7  I  >iHtaf  te^ke  tiot^ 
for!3M«i  acovDwtely  if  I  see  her;  and  I  naj  come  badt  thcotkj^jPaMei  Mr  . 
the  spriog.     The  detuse!  it's  getting  Tery  iiate.     Tho^S:  ^efliplk  >^H'-iS  ' 
be  here  before  we  are  dressed  for  dioner,"  said  Strathmore,  as  he  crossed 
the  terrace,  entered  the  house,  and  went  up  to  his  dressing-room  that  was 
otjer  tfce  bHUnrdrxsoom,.  and.  looked  out  Mross  the  pbasafuoff  laoil  iWcl  iatt^  \ 
park. that  lay  beyond.  -  :>    !.U^:'Ji.>  fnuj 

Lady  Millicent  came,  haughty,  lovely,  and  bewftdung,  w^  iAntfMm^  ^ 
W9bd  peiople  Aftd  teveval  oiheffs,^to  dicmeinthatMght  at  WhitQ>f  Ladiei^  iii 
the.  great  dining-hall  that  had  been  the  refectory  of  the  bld"Ddaii»MaSr>-. 
M^Hr^  tratTethfrorQ  pilgrims  and   serge-cbthed  palmer^  footsev^  4iiif '^ 
bronzed  by  lEastem  suns,  had  sat  and  sappedy  telling-of  ladfmokvitf'^ 
L9r^tto  or  persecutions  from  the  Moslem  to  the  listening  brethren*  |  TfoikUM 
women  with  cGamonds  glanekig  in.  theaar  hair;  and  smiles  bri^rtMMog'u'' 
th^  langwd^  lustrous  eyes,  sat  at  the  tables  eoveredi  with*  goM^pllUl^ii^ 
Bohemian  glass  and  delicate  Sevres,  with  rick  hwk^  and  briUiaiii?  esoAcs^'f 
an^d  Parian  figurdft  holding  up  baskets  edoTOus>  with  jsnthmleV'tieBSOitt, 
while  tha  wines  sparkled  pink  and>  golden  in  their  ^riafbs;  aiid'  fl«nhe4^'^ 
to\wartti,  vuby,  tints  in  the  silver  dbaret^jngsw    Whcsvethe  wbke^irdk«9  ' 
of.  ike.  Domi&icaus  had  swept,  the  perfumed  Umm  SLBd>  silks '(^  theip' 
trilling  dresses  as  noiselessly  moved;  wheoreithe  I«adk   eUant  df  tbs^^ 
Sajttttaris  Hostia.had  risen  and  finrelled^  iihe  lowktugk  of  their  noisiest, 
voices   echoed;  where  the  incenae-  had -floated  in   pvrpie'^^l^iris^  tiir'^ 
bouquet  of  Burgundies  and  the  perfume  of  Millefleurs  scented  the  air; 
where  the  silent  monks  had  eat  and  broken  black  bread  in  the  monarchical 
gloom  of  their  woodland  Abbey,  Lad^  Millicent  and  her  sisters  flirted 
and  smiled,  and  brushed  the  bloom  off  a  hothouse  grape,  and  trifled  with 
the  wing  of  asn  ortolan,  while  tlie  light  flashed  azui*e-bngh^  in  tl 
sapphires^  and  ^e  opals  gleamed  in  their- bosoM;     Le-^Bloi' est' 
Vive  }e  Roi  \    So  To-day  succeed  to  Yesterday,  and  the  de^d  iuf^ 
planted  and  th»  past  is  forgot!     Where  the  viatictltn  Ists.t '^^tlM' 
administered  to  the  dying,  the  lang|hf  of  thie  living*  iectioes^gUH^'ll^ti; 
nxiniing,  and  in  its  turn  the  laugh  ml  die  off  the  aft,  «nd^tfai^'  d^aii^bf' 
the^'tomb  will  come  round  again.    Such  is  life  and'sUcih  iis  dhatii. 'i^diU' 
two<are  evev^sed  together  and  twisted  in  one  insepardl>te  cbjt^  Uie' ^idm 
line  running' with  the  black,  side  by  side,,  crossed  arid'  reimsst^,'fbl!o^j^  ^ 
eaekotherftff.^enighttheday!-  '  ''"^   •""'   ■•^^Jj'»- <"«';:i  in -^^^w 

^4»  Yqu  inoomgible  fellow,  w4iat  weviM  your  wood-nympll  'hkver'^d'^^' 
yoQ.if  she'd  see»  you  making  such-  despeMite  Ibve  iio/La^'llffifficf 
to-^ht?"  said  Strathmore,  as  he  and  E^oU  passefd  dormirtjM  'c^ni^ 

to  die  smoking-Toom,  as  the  kst  i^U  of  the*  carriages  echciea  'dbWii-L« 
avenuei         .         '  .  ••  'I       hi  ji-.  ^.m  .u,\  -Ji  i  >  ilisuil 

*<  'The  devil  !•'•  laughed  Errdll.  "  If  they  ha^  a  Ibrginm  U^i^l 
to  let  theni  see  any  of  ns  when  w^'re'  away  firoiiri'  theixiy'"tW'"'(aml 
Grtseldis  would  have  little  to  say  to  os  wllenr  we  went  badk^  to'  Cier'P'nc 
poejh  women}  they^ve  shockingly  chested.^    '  '         -  -  ^  •'   !T>:ii':.  .- 

"  They  have  their  revenge,  mon  cher.     If  we*re^  thietr  tefc  'msiar 
in  ttiisohief^  they  take  to  the  lessMi  v««y  kmdly,  and'rixif^ltme^|il&'fi!tf.^' 
enough!"   laughed, Strathmore.     <<If  M.  son  Man  dieeAve  Li^^dfiib  ' 
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Lucretia  soon  ixuns,  th«  tables^  and  <du|ws.  hep.loed.     Theif  are  -qvitr  irii^- 
11%.  aod  don't  want  any  pity».<  (libit  yoysJuoIdLMS/ wood^fiijnnph;  had  seen) 
yon.  gp  on  with  the  CUiQtOD;tQMi^t.l/   I .  aoiti  curiotis  rodUjF  to  kaoir  hbwi 
you  g)3t  op  thastdam  fmh  evarjr  tiin# ;  !now  with  adilchess,  and  now  wkh*  '• 
a  d^ryiQaid^  bow  wUh  H  faloiMtoy-aod  aoir,  with  a  bconair'  >  -  <  i< : 

.'    "Afin.de  variexles  Gouleursl'^,     ,    ,       .  .    .    .f, 

qcoii^d  &roQy  apfNropriaSely^  Wfapfnog  aboutl  hi'ni  hifr  seed-pearl  lirofddr^i  ~^ 
and  sable-lined  dressing-gown,  dainty  and  lovely  enough  foif  l^adt*  MiHW^i 
cent-'fl  iHrean    -'.^       •■•''■    '•.':    '-■''•  •.■'  i  .••.-•       •  ■ . »  i.-i^  /'-.i 

.f^Cariiinbal^M^keini  Strathmore.  '  ««I  4ia^e  a  good  Mad  io^  pumshi ;' 
ya«9.i«constaie^  by  betraying  your  i^comitai  >'  Sudh  ia>  thooopoly'of  t^jd*^ 
w^:gani«  and  the  takne  bircb-  kt  once  isn't  firar: :  l!U  tett  I>ttavers^  the/^ 
■■wlUreabouls  of  y«w»f ^sarves.*^    !  ••    '•  V"   '"^^  '  "' 

•f^iSo^  no.V  '  Deb'jkli  tdiere's  a  good>&lbwjViiitefri2pted'Ent)H,|{aieklyv^^ 
" y<)u  see--^  wbaM  oaly ! bol^r  one^and-^j^---*-^ ■     *'  ■'  •  '  ■' 

^StrathnMie'  Ifiog^cd'aa  he  opeiied  the  dooro^  the  snoidngi'room)  and^  - 
tixa-ilfood  0^- warm  light  streamed  ont  frem^thiar I  •:  .:  >  i /I 

,^f<We  don't  like  potsehing  in  ne^eeied  presecvee  ^vi^nr  ^  I  tinderstiand',  - 
my^deal^  fellow.  .Bag  your  big  game  and' yoinr  smaSv  vnAe  love  t^  yom^" 
Coitftbella  and  your  €(MntrygiHt  bo^  i^iiace^iand  j«i9t 'as  you  like  ^  J  * 
w^'fsei  tha  beaters  altet  efedier.  fljayeT  not  sMd'iPll  bosycnt  a^'deaih?^ 
EaUfesl  Bah  I  therd  b  'Phil>  smoking  tho^  <#vetehed  inu8k*8cen<t^<  ' 
cig;ivfette«  agnhi  *'  th^y  are^anly  ^  ftnr'  Lady-Georeie  or  Eukdie  Papellot^^ "" 
W-ht^  taste^'whebf  there  are  my  Haranaahs  and  cheroebf  *    '  •    ' 
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It  ^aa  the^VJigiji  pf  St.  John  in  PBague^     Thesitars  wte*e(  conung' 6a<}  i '. 
(MSjef^by  pne  in  iii»  clear  violet  skias^  tliat'were.stiU'  yellotAr  ia:  the  wtet  wintV^ 
th^,  beams  of  ii  setting  sun;  and.  th#/  dews  ^pf  the  evei|i«g*  Were  ilioisi;!  : 
uppa^the  ldii<:k  Milage  of  the  Juowtoaiberge  'aqd.  the  tineya^a  of  tha^ 
Aa^e^,,:  encirt^ng  tne  city^  with>  their i^sh  g;reen  zone^    The  lights-.  ^ 
ahready  Ut  upou,  the  bridges  were  min^red  in  the  waters  of  thtel  'Mbldaoy  i ' 
or.Jt^  Ve)ta(iEa>..a«  it  is  oa^kd  by,  it$  softer  Caaesohen  name,  thai  ran  likai; 
a  hpifid^  smooda..  sijbrer.  band  beneath  their  arehes  ;i  siiid  the  ^kure,  from,  tliai  > :  - 
wcitem  ski^  fell  oa  the  gilt  crosses  of  £he  Teyni  chimh,«ikMdsing  ttheib) 
blaaer  fl,nd  spar)fl^  .with  fioiry,  luri|lKui0e«  i^diile' t^  md^ne^-Uke  spinet 
of  ^^titMUisandj  towejjit  stood  .^ui  el^r'and  delioate  a»  fiawjf  htadiwerkr  v 
in^tti^  wariQtgplden  haaae^  as  ttH^imessun^  chaot' df  UtaoiieSy  sua^.bd^'i 
ga^red  multjit^si.  vose.  and! fell  wit^ ^w  i9K)BorQu». zlwdlihi ^on  the   t 
bush  of  the  eoming  nfght     For  many  nights  and  days  before,  the  hunt  • 
of  Cp)]eqtin|^,|ieopla  and  tba*  weary  ll-amp  oftired  fe^  had'  been  heidrd 
thmghontthe  eiiy,  as  pilgrims. and.  devotees  of  every  stxK^k  and  prorviacie   t 
hai^  floeked  far  and.  near,,  feoin  wikli  Sikman  forests,' from  iwiaiote  Bavciidaik'  >  '• 
mountains,  from  Saxon  hamlets  buinad  ia  theiv:  pine^woodsi.  iRnd  .ehareoaU  < . 
burpera'  ehileta^^M/^daviaa  wilds,  and  Caes<^a  home«(^dsin^9tledliii 
th^ir,  cheery  oireWdi,  to  the.  greet  Festival;  of  Holy  Jehflnkiea  0f 
NepomiikyTftt  whose  ^wat  saint€^  miartyrdpii^ .  aa  liegfiad^imd  Chitrpb  . 
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record,  lire  stars  arose  and  glittered  in  the  wntera  where  the  Saint  eai^  ■ 
thou  Band  years  ago,  and  gleamed  in  golden  railiance,  heaven-seat  witfieups 
to  innocence.  At  the  CaUiedral  and  in  the  Flatz,  before  the  stars  and  stntue 
OD  the  bridge,  and  around  the  bronze  ring  in  St,  Wenzere  Cdapel,  at 
every  smaller  shrine  and  lesser  ahar  tlirough  the  city,  the  dense  crowd  of 
pilgrims  knelt,  all  their  heads  bowed  down  in  prayer,  as  the  iiuraberleBs 
ears  of  wheat  in  a  corn-field  bend  with  one  accord  before  the  sweep  of  a 
summer  hreeze.  There  is  something  odtlly  foucliing,  pathetic,  majestic, 
almost  sacred  in  the  Bight  of  a  surging  sea  of  human  life !  What  is  it 
that  is  grand  and  impressive  in  a  dense  silent  crowd  collected  tngetlier, 
no  matter  whether  that  crowd  be  a  mass  of  troops  in  the  Chanip  de  3I»r!, 
the  gathering  of  the  people  up^n  Ppsom  Downs,  or  a  countless  assem- 
bling of  peasants  in  Prague  on  a  Holy  day  ?  "What  is  it  ?  Talieii  iii- 
dividually,  the  units  of  each  are  unimpressive,  grotesquG,  common-place; 
a  French  guide,  an  English,  touter,  a  Sclavonian  glass  engraver,  have  no 
sublimity  about  them  tatea  singly,  but  in  tlieir  aggregate  tliere  is  that 
same  strange,  nameless,  mournful  solemoity  which  brought  hot,  imbiildea 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  man  who,  while  the  Magi  offered  libations  to  tlie 
manes  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  skt  on  the  white  throne  at  Abydos,  looldnj 
down  on  the  crowded  Hellespont,  and  the  countless  thousands  that  wete 
gathered  by  the  ehores  of  Scamander,  heneath  the  shadow  of  Mount  Ida,  ■ 
while  the  sunlight  glittered  on  the  golden  pomegranates  of  the  rmmortai 
Guard,  and  the  gorgeous  robes  of  tne  Thracians  fluttered  in  the  iriailj, 
Periiaps,  with  Mm,  we  vaguely,  upwittingly,  involuntarily  compassionsle 
these  vast  multitudes,  of  whichinacentut-y  there  will  not  be  one  who  has 
not  been  gathered  to  hi^  tomb,  and  the  depth  of  the  sadness  lendj  a 
sanctity  to  these  crowds,  whose  goal  is  the  grave,  which  the  chili  aad 
shallow  philosophies  of  an  Artabanus  cancot  fthljper  away ;  for  we  tm 
are  wending  thither  in  their  companvi  we  too  must  turn  our  steps  ftaiii 
golden  Ahydos,  and  lay  us  down,  to  die  at  Salaniis  ! 

It  was  the  Vigil  of  St.  'John.  Pyramids  of  gas-jefs  flared  up  to. the 
calm  violet  slties,  the  Five'Stars  commeniorative  of  the  Saiot  of  NepcuHill 
glittered  on  the  parapet  in  the  profound  silence  of  the  evening  air;  tliere 
was  no  sound  birt  the  swelling  melodious  cadence  of  the  Latin  lilaiiiea, 
chanted  by  a  million  voices  in  solemn  and  regular  rhythm,  Slling  the  night 
with  music,  full,  rich,  mournful  as  the  glorious  harmonies  that  peai  from 
cathedral  chdra  at  a  midnight  mass;  and  an  englishman  strolling  through 
the  city  on  foot  (for  no  carriages  are  permitted  in  the  Platz  and  Bridge  at 
the  Vigil  and  Festival  of  St.  John),  looked  down  on  the  kneeling  niul- 
tjtudea  with  a'smile  on  his  lips,  a  smile  that  had  perhaps  a  little  of  the 
sadness  of  the  Persian  as  he  gazed  down  on  the  j^gean,  and  more  of 
natural  disdain  for  these  superstitions  before  him,  that  were  but  type  of 
the  bigotries  of  a  wider  world,  where  difference  from  Aim  is  your  nei"h- 
hoiir's  measure  of  your  difference  from  Deity,  and  where  we  are  bidden 
to  accept  our  creed,  as  in  the  time  of  tho  Molinistcs  thev  were  bidden  to 
accept  the  Ponvoir  Prochain,  by  no  better  riile  than  that  '>'  U  &(iti  p«^ 
noncerle  motdes  levrea  de  peur  d'etre  h^rftiqufl  de  nom." 

As  he  strolled  down  Wenzel'a  Platz,  in  the  centre  oF  which  epi^g  t 
tree  of  gas,  with  a  myriad  bumine;  luminous  leaves,  that  threw  tteir 
glare  on  the  kneeling  devotees,  packed  as  closely  as  sheep  in  their  pent, 
as  they  bowed  in  adoration  before  the  holy  ehrinea,  and  chanted  the 
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litarLies  of  St  Tolin  a  carnage  tliat  Ind  cane  int »  the  =quire  i^ainst  alt 
rulf — for  the  beitreiion,  that  tlie  Inrses  \v\f\  briken  iwij,  fng-htencd  afc 
the  music,  the  I  glita,  the  CDwd  ,  iii  1  hid  tiktii  thnr  owi  way 
thither,  be>OTi(l  tlieir  drivers  pn  ler  t  >  pull  thpn.  i  i— k-ihed  d5»n  thp 
Pint?  ^t  1  headlmg'  gillop  The  rond  ot  filgums  nere  too  densply. 
pnol  ed  to  have  power  to  mote  to  saie  thtmaelveg  by  ^eparatioi  or  by 
flight,  thej  fel!  pgle-mtle  una  on  another,  tha  alrori^tr  trashing  the 
wealteTj  acooiding  ti  custom  in  e>ery  conflict,  Lallmg  on  Jeaiig  ind  the 
Mother  of  G)d  and  HjU  Jobannea  to  prL  en c  then  f  Dm  tl  eir  fate, 
shiiefcing  prayiDn,  sobbing,  sneiriiig,  \>J>  le  the  hi  rses,  maddened  by 
the  tumult  a  id  the  ^is  glare  tire  iLpnaa  tl  e  fq^iire  \\&\!,^  nu.  their  car-r, 
nnge  ifter  tliera  like  t  wickei  lij  ><]thmg  less  than  a  heavenly  mterri 
pisiti  n  m  ncuhual)  ^rcit  is  the  Five  felara  of  Ifjlv  Jlhlnncs  couti 
save  llie  pecpiL  ii  tl  lu  path  fi  m  dcatli  anJ  destiuttion,  the  carnage 
roikel  in]  ^n  jci  il=  o  cupai  t  Jai|  in,- 1  e.  haiJaaul  ^in^  p  te  ualy 
f  ir  htlp     th     h)  h^h  d  thi    ii^rl,  th     1   .cd    j^   multtidL   1  tl  la.ng 

dowua^  dimn  a.iUfblit^  luldr  mi  I  lujin^vv  imu  in  then  I  eid-, 
lon^f  comse  the  iths  and  pryeia  and  SLreima  i  i=e  1  i  and  ahrd!  half 
droniieJ  )N  tile  iich  sontroua  clui  t  t  the  1  tfti  le-,  frim  pne'Jt'i  ano^ 
pilgiims  bpjtind  that  svvelled out  ui  nteiruptedfr  ni  c  ei>  hp,litel  shm^ie, 
aiiT  blaii  tg  altar  l  '^ 

Death  wjs  injmment  for  many— death  i  i  the  hnn  of  prajei,  death  ofi> 
the  eve  of  |;lad  ft  tiiit^  — the  h  r-e=  si  irti  ig  ( I  in_,ing  flinging  tjiaj 
white  foam  frin)  their  nostrils,  trampled  out  a  inertiltss  path  throiij,Ti  trie, 
cfoae  packed  crovidj  and  trol  dwn  beneUh  their  hoofs  v^bat  they  louI^^ 
not  suatter  fioii  thtir  road  Tho  blize  of  gis,  (he  lend  =vvell  of  %\\^^ 
chants,  the  -jlitttr  cf  tl  e  iltir  ligbtij  (he  wild  tumult  an!  uproar  ab^ul] 
them,  terrjflp  I  aiil  maddened  them  Death  nas  in  their  van  J.iid  m  tbeij 
wn(  e  fir  ill  them  iltitule  kneeling  theie  in  pnjci  but— as  the;  nearei 
the  spot  whtre  the  EngUh  inii  was,  wId  lul  not  mnvul  a  jaid,  but 
cdnilj  vvajtei  tlit  i  ipiroaJi  he  sfid  hrn  Ij  phnt  J  a.  thcu^hmadpj 
of  grante  in  tl  en  i  itli  an!  tatcl  ^  tit  n  Mth  i  audden  M^'a"  Vj 
their  iibbiita  clo-.e  to  the  cuib  cl  ctked  them  iii  f  11  S  f;ht  «)th  t  f  tc/sT^ 
th-^t  sent  tl  era  kiLl  i  [u  i  tie  rliiui  el  s  It  uetltd  wl  itlie  had,  an  irofl^ 
strength  an;i  pcrfott  ciohieh  vcn  iitl  these  to  aij  1  ni  t  hos  a  dan,-, 
ger  ua  iia!  to  run  f  jr  if  thej  hook  (lit  nslIvl^  free  the  inrunatcd  bias^? 
would  trample  hi.n  %-,  death  Thej  euied  and  plungoJ  hiHIj  flm^ing], 
tW  flam,  t  igel  vijtli  bk  id,  over  then  chesta  and  flanl  ■<>  and  iiit>  bia, 
eytB  (iTl  It  bl  ded  him  with  (he  si.ra\  ,  tlie\  liftel  him  tliree  times  t^pj 
off  the  f,i  "  1  d  I  J  !  IB  wnata  with  a  jerk  uSic  ei  t  ti.  vvienHi  lus  arms  Qft^a 
of  tluii  a  ilet  vith  1  stfiiii  enoii^l  ti  n -ike  eiei\  bbie  Jnd  mu^pfrn 
bred  Ilia  ip  Still  he  IkH  en.  thLj  lud  net  their  ma  tci  and  had  tfl, 
give  m  at  1  at  ,  tl  e\  eic  povvtile  s  tl  =h  1  e  off  1  a  gr  p.  anJ,  tireel  oi^j 
at  la="  wiib  t!ie  c  iitii^t,  tluv  't  1  ejuitt,  [.anting  tremhli  ^  \  ssive,, 
fiiilj  broken  m,  tiieii  he  xAt  di  jpng  tl  cir  Imibs  qunenn^,  lil  ol  vhecq 
the  cinbs  lad  ii.i  tl  eir  moiitl  s,  lined  with  the  sue  vj  fioni  th^?„ 
covered  them  fro  ii  tlieir  1  una  to  their  |ii^terii=.  He  let  go  Jiig  hold  ;  feia 
face  n  is  *erj  pale  and  peifectly  calm,  as  though  be  had  lounged  out  of, 
a  ball  room  but  hia  e\  es  glittered  and  gleamed  dark  with  a.  swift,  dao- 
gerous  passion— a  piaaion  that  waa  evil.  He  stretched  his  haudup,,, 
without  speaking,  to  the  eoachmaa  for  Ka  whip  ;  the  maa  stooped  down 
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and  gave  it  to  him,  and,  clearing  the  crowd  wide  witk  H  sign,  lie  laBhed 
the  horses  pitilessly,  fiercely — lashed  them' till  the  poor  brutes,  s^nritleai, 
powerless,  and  trembling,  stood  shaking  like  culprits  be^M^  their  judge. 
That  merciless  punishing  done,  his  passion  had  spent  itself;  tbe  horiM 
were  broken  down  to  the  quietness  of  lambs,  and  might  faaTe  been  gQidsd 
by  a  young  child ;  and,  letting  go  his  hold  on  them  ag^ain,  he  approaehsi 
the  carriage  window,  and  lifted  his  hat  as  carelessly  and  indiflferently  JS 
though  he  were  bowing  to  some  acquaintance  in  the  Ride  or  the  JM 
Catalan. 

^'  Madame,  you  must  be  very  much  terrified,  bat  I  trust  you  have  nflt 
been  hurt  ?"  he  said,  in  German,  to  the  single  occupant  of  the-  earriagii, 
who,  leaning  out,  eagerly,  and  with  grateful  empressemeat,  stretehed  i> 
him  two  delicate,  ungloved,  jewelled  hands. 

'^Monsieur!  Mon  Dieu!  how  brave  you  have  been  1  You  have 
saved  my  life — and  at  the  risk  of  your  own !  What  can  I  say  to  yon? 
How  can  I  thank  you  ?'*  \  ■  t   .  1 

As  the  glare  from  the  gas-pyramid  near  and  the  lights  bumdng  on  tiie 
shrine  fell  upon  her  face,  he  saw  that  it  was  one  of  rare  and  ezeeeding 
loveliness,  and  smiled  slightly  as  her  warm  white  hands  tojiohed  Ins  #iNi, 
that  were  aching  and  throbbing  with  pain : 

*'  Madame,  I  am  thanked  already — par  un  regard  de  v&ust  Is  tiiwe 
any  way  in  which  I  can  have  the  honour  to  assist  yoa  f 

Before  she  could  reply,  the  carriage  moved.  The  driver,  a  rough,  ill- 
mannered  Csec,  who  wasted  no  words  and  no  time,  started  off  Us 
trembling  horses  afresh  ;  he  was  impatient  to  be  out  of  the  erowd,  ikix, 
recovering  from  their  terror,  were  swearing  bitterly  at  him  in  a  faundi^ 
guttural  dialects,  and  screaming  -vociferous,  indignant  wrafth  ;  and  he  wtt 
afraid,  moreover,  of  the  arrival  and  the  fury  of  police  officials.  Witliovt 
awaiting  orders,  he  started  them  o£P  back  again  through  the  sqnare,  sad 
the  carriage  rolled  away  down  the  Platz,  bearing  its  occupant  out  of 
sight ;  a  broidered  handkerchief  she  had  dropped,  as  her  hand  met  her 
deliverer's,  was  the  only  relic  left  of  her,  where  it  lay  on  the  stones  at  hk 
feet.  The  pilgiims,  closing  over  the  vacant  spot  as  the  vehicle  reeled  awaj, 
crowded  round  the  Englishman,  who,  by  his  nerve  and  muscle,  hsd 
saved  two-thirds  of  them  from  imminent  death,  with  impetuous,  aemoo- 
strative,  enthusiastic  gratitude,  the  vivacious  Sclavonians  calling  on  the 
Mother  of  God  and  Holy  Johannes  to  bless  and  reward  him,  showerii^ 
down  on  him  a  thousand  valedictions  in  harsh  Saxon  and  vehement 
Czeschen ;  the  women  holding  up  their  children  to  look  at  bin,  and  le* 
member  his  face,  and  pray  for  him  for  ever  ;  the  terrified  peasauts  Uh- 
ing  his  clothes  in  frantic  adoration,  canonising  him  then  and  there^  fttti 
calHng  down  upon  his  head  the  blessing  of  the  whole  heavenly  toBof 
saints  and  angels'  guardian;  while  through  the  multitude  ran  a  l^eadta 
whisper,  that  their  deliverer  was  none  other  than.  St.  John  of .  KepottHk 
himself,  descended  on  earth  in  human  form  to  save  and  ehampioa  &is 
faithful  people,  keeping  watch  and  prayer  at  his  Vigil  in  Prague !   . 

To  be  canonised  was  very  far  from  his  taste,  and  the  vehement  gratitBde 
lavished  upon  him  was  an  infinite  bore.  Tlie  vociferous  worship  of  tfio 
crowds  could  very  well  have  been  dispensed  with,  and,  signing*  them  eff 
to  leave  him  a  clear  path,  he  pushed  them  away,  and  breaking  free  frtm 
their  eager  clamom:  with  some  difficulty,  he  walked  down  the  Ffaftif 
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striking  a  fusee  and  lightiDg  a  cigar  as  he  he  went— an  act  that  slightly 
dJstarbed  the  pilgrims  who  had  canonised  him,  and  shook  ^eir  faith  as 
to  his  saintship :  Holy  JobaAoes  would  never  have  smoked !  As  he 
saoved  from  the  spoi^  he  saw  the  handkerchief  lying  at  his  feet,  and 
stooped  and  r^sed  it;  it  was  of  gossamer  texture,  bordered  with  delicate 
lade  ;  it  waa  per&naed  with  bois-de*sand&le,  and  in  tbe  comer,  broidered 
with  fantastic  device,  was^a  coronet  and  an  interlaced  chiffre,  whose 
initials  were  too  intricately  interwoven  for  him  to  be  at  the  pams  to  de- 
cipher them.  It  was  a  woman's  pretty  toy  ;  some  men  would  have  kept 
it  en  souvenir  of  this  Vigil  of  St,  John  when  a  face  so  marvellously  lovely 
had  beamed  upon  them ;  he  was  not  one  of  those  ;  it  was  not  his  way. 
Fdr  a  moment  he  took  it  up  to  thmst  it  in  the  breast  of  his  waistcoat, 
more  without  thought  tlian  from  any  motive  in  the  action ;  but  as  he  did 
•o  he  was  passing  a  prertity  Bohemian  glass-engraver,  whose  bright  black 
eyes  sparkled  with  eagvr  longing  as  her  pfetty  brunette's  face  looked  out 
from  her  yellow  hood,  and  she  saw  the  dainty  scented  handkei^chief  in  his 
hand*  H&  threw  it  to  her,  dropping  the  little  gossamer  toy,  with  its 
.broidered  eoronet,  into  her  bosom.  ^^  It  will  [^ease  you  better  than  me, 
little  beanty,"  he  8aid,xare]iBssVy,  as  he  went  on  through  the  thickly-packed 
crowd,  smoking,  and  not  taking  in  return  the  caress  she  woold  willingly 
iMve  allowed;  as  the  pilgrims  returned  to  their  prayers,  closii^  over 
the  vacant  spot,  and  the  chanted  orisoas,  broken  off  for  a  while,  rose  again 
in  slow^measuied  harmonies,  the  litanies  ringing  out  into  the  silent  air, 
the  lights  burning  on  the  blazing  altars,  iand  the  dense  crowds  bowing 
down  before  the  shrines  throughout  the  city,  while  the  golden  cross  of 
the  Teyn  diurch  glittered  in  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  the  hushed  skies 
brooded  in  the  twilight  of  the  coihing  night  over  the  towers  and  the 
{Milacefis,  the  river  and  the  vineyards,  the  lighted  altars,  and  the  frowning 
fortresses  of  anti^e  and  historic  Prague. 
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.      . .         ■'  •.  •      .  ■  •       . 

▲  TITIAK  PXOTtrKE  SBEN  BT  StdfTSEIVLXGHT. 

"  MoUTOif  qui  r^ve,  ave  yea  thinking  of  Prague  and  of  me,  mon  ami  ?" 

•    A  cumbersome  Czeschen  boat  was  dropping. down  the  Moldan,  its  sails 

idly  flapping  in  the  sultry  June  night,  in  which  not  a  breath  of  wind  was 

sttrrii^,  while  the  mournful  music  of  some  of  the  national  lays  broke  on 

the  air  from,  a  Httle  band  of  nusieians  playing  in  the  aft  of  the  vessel, 

wild,  sweet,  and  harmonious,  as  though  they  were  the  melodies  of  le- 

;  gendary  Rubezahl  and  his  Spirit  Band.     The  boat  was  chiefly  filled  with 

>  peasantry  going  by  water  to  a  fair  at  Ausig,  and  bright-eyed  glass- 

.  •ngraVers,  with  yellow  or  seai^let  kerchiefs  on  their  black-haired  heads, 

swera  landing  merrily  with  each  other,  and  casting  mischievous  glances 

4it  the  sailors  as  they  passed  iliem.     It  was  audi  a  summer  night  as  you 

may  see  any  year  in  Bohemia ;  the  hoy,  silent  ho«r  when  the  hot, 

itoilsfHoe^  blazing  day  is  sinking  into. the  warm,  stilly  tranquil  night; 

when  tlM  peasantry  leave  iheir  field-^work,  chanting  fragments  of  the 

Niebelunganlied,  or  some  other  Sclavonic  song ;  when  the  engravers  put 

aside  tibeir  little  gnaving- wheels^  and  lean  out  for  a  breaab  of  air  from  their 

single  window  under  the  eaves;  when  the  cattkr  wind  homeward  down  the 

z2 
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hiil-side  paths,  and  in  llio  liooiwaj-s  of  t!ie  Gaathof  under  the  cl  eiry  trees 
the  gossipers  drink  their  good  night  Ira  ghts  of  L  gcr  and  Baj  nscl  ea 
The  orchards  white  with  blossom  bowered  gaU  pa  nf«d  1  ome  teada 
the  dark  red  rrtofa  peeped  out  of  cMleta  ball  I  Jde  uder  1  ll>h  cig 
the  poppy  grounds  glowed  scarlet,  ca  h  ng  the  la  t  lea  of  tl  e  set  og 
3UT1  ;  and  over  t!ie  rye-fields  ft  low  nest  m   bre  s  bio    (q     fro     the 

fir-ciivered  liiila  as  the  vessel  floated  d  wn  the  st  ean  pa  g  green 
w66ded'  creeks,  and  pine- woods,  gro\  a  1  et  veen  tl  e  cletts  of  r  en  ro<;ks 
aid  golden  glimpses  ofLazy  distacjee  f  o  the  bauLa  throuj,h  v!  c!i  the 
Moldau  wound  its  way. 

"Mouton  cim  rSve,  are  ynu  think  ng  of  Prague  and  f  me  mon  au 
The  voice ,-was  low,  and  sweet,  and  r  — tliat  oat  excellent  th  u 
Woman;  and  tlie  speaker  waa  wOrtI  v  the  vo  ce  vfere  si  e  sat  lea  n 
amongst  a  pile  of  sliawla  and  cusbio  s  tl  !  cb  I  er  servant  ha  I  ve  ei! 
the  rough  bench  of  the  boat,  as  an  Odal  sq  en  gl  1 1  ave  leane  1  an  ongjt 
the  coueheS  of  t!ie  Odi,  with  as  mucl  Lastern  grace  and  as  mucl  Ea  tera 
languor.  A  blonde  auX  yeux  noirs  1  er  ejo  nero  long  and  dark  an3 
lustrous,  with  a  dangerous  droop  of  f!  e  tl  ok  e  rl  g  lisl  e  hut  het 
skin  was  dazzlingly  fair,  With  a  delicate  roa    tc  dre  U  □  1    r  cl    eb 

the  bajr  was  not  golden,  nor  auburn  r  H  d  e  Ire  I  ut  nl  at  I  !  a  fl 
only  Been  once  in  niy  life,  the  "  yell  I  a  r  t  t  e  pocts  of  Ed  tU  ihf 
Swan-necked,  and  of  Laura  of  Avig  tl  e  I  p       ere  \i  aut  lut      a  tfi3« 

too  full  .and  tw  sensual  feminine  d  tractors  w  uld  la  e  objected  l»t 
Bi^fanger  would  'have'  sung  of  them  ^ 

J'OucmkiEigrQqdilfeS'plieBav  '' 

^faiit  bien  attrajant  r 

aria 'it   wa^'k  ind'fti'b  that  surely     n   I  d   destruction        It  was  ft  tasHt 
bHlliftilf^  t^afer.'itiarYeiloUsiy  lovelj  lie  i  face  of   T  t  an  or  ol  G«um 
ai  she  leant  tlwre  among  her  cushii    "         1       blick     e  1   o  er  1    r  ba 
tbipiniti'tlieifewitli  the  grace  of  a  Spa      1       a  t  lla     a  d  I  er  wl    tc  1  a  ili 
lyifc'g  On  tfierdugh  wooden  edge  of  tl     v  tlr  tlie     r  ogs  (.lea    eg 

in'tha  '^ihisek  glare.     Her  eves  were  d      1  tl  e  t  ite  of  a      au    bo 

leiiiA-orertKebodt-ade  within  a  fei  d  t  1  er  a  d  !  o  is  I  1.  n„ 
d&w'ii  'tiito'tfib'*lKer,  a  cigar  in  h  a  o  1  a  d  t  a  pr  tile  t  rned  to 
wa|;ds.hei;^— dwelling:  with  curiosity  aJ  rate  sa  afa  t  n  V  wonaa 
aBfatfciat*d  l/eitbt'lhan  a.  man  the  p  u  ar  a  d  t  I  e  n  ng  of  that 
pbj'slct^Dblrjr'j'iftioiii'eu  will  not  often  ce  dcly  but  tl  e>  i!  ays  see 
i^Ctttscoj/ieallyy  they  cannot   analj     ,    but  they    la  c     nialuable  rapd 

■'"■It'is'^  fil^bf  Vandyke !  so  much  repose,  with  so  mucK  passion.  I  like 
it"  K.-fells'tf  ato;y;  but  a  story  whose  leaves  are  uncut,"  she  thonglii 
to''heW«lF,"llS,sliB' leaned  forwards,  touched  Ida  arm  with  a  branch  oE 
c(ierfy--bl(ttsMl4i-iKe  held,  and  ohallenijed  him  with  her  laughing  worJj, 
"l^outou  qui  revel"  He  turned;  be  had  not  seen  her  there  before, 
though  :bdtfi''H4*'BbeJi  ou  board  somo  himvs;  and  as  the  light  blow  of , 
tb'rtfiefry-blb^idins  struck  big  arm,  scalteiiiig  their  snnivy  petals,  aad 
h<*1oiv',  Joft  k6^h  fell  on  his  ear,  he  ieeogi,i,ed  the  face  that  he  ha4 
s^ri  a  ftw'-daj^Bt^fore  in  the  gas  glare  of  llie  Vigil  of  St.  John,  whose 
ortHbrsS  mndJiepiKief  he  had  droi>ped  into  the  bosom  of  a  Bohemian 
p^BMat  ^rf,'ni3MAid  of  treaauritig  it  en  souveijir  of  one  so  fair.     Suck  ^ 
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Iro&fta- voatd  have  won  courteous  welcome  and  recoguition  from  & 
SlagyriEe'or  a  nouogenariaa ;  and  he  took  tlie  hand  shq  extended  to  Iilnt 
soft,  warm,  and  small,  with  sapphires  and  pearU  gleaming  on  its  uagloved 
fingers,  lifting  his  hat  to  her  with  answermg  words  of  gratified  aclinow- 
ledgmenta.  Ho  had  not  been  thinking  of  her,  but  Diogenes  himself  would 
not  have  had  discourtesy  enough  to  have  told  her  bo  ;  and  of  a  summer'^ 
evening,  dropping  down  a  liver  in  a  alow,  tedious  passage,  Buth  a  ren- 
contre to  while  away  the  time  could  not  choose  hut  be  acceptable  to  anj 

"  Ah,  monsieur !"  she  said,  softly,  as  he  drew  near  to  her,  "  how  brave 

you  were  that  night.    To  dare  to  stop  those  horses  in  full  flight!— it  was 

marvellous;  it  was  heroic !     You  saved  my  life ;  how  can  I  ever  thank, 

you  well  enough  ? — ever  show  you  half  my  gratitude?"  ^  ,,., 

"Hush,  machme,  I  entreat  you!"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  that  waj, 

rather  the  calm  conventional  smile  of  courtesy  than  the  warmer  one  sho; 

was  used  to  see  lighten  at  her  glance.      "  You  have  thanked  me  abuu-.; 

dantly ;  if  you  do  more,  you  will  make  me  ashamed  of  having  served  yo^j 

80  little.      Few  men  would  not  envy  me  ao  rich  a  recompense   as  lies  iq, 

having  won  the  smallest  title  to  your  gratitude!"  ,  ,) 

in  blonde  aux  yeux  noirs  looked  up  at  him  searchingly  through  her^ 

BilLy  lashes,  and  laughed  a  pretty,  mocking,  airy  laugh.  ,,  j 

"  Graceful  words  !   hut  are  they  meant  f"  ,; 

"Ah,   msdame!"  he  answered,  laughing,  as  he  seated  himself  besidflj^ 

the  fair  stranger,  into  whose  path  accident  had  thrown  him  so  agreeably. 

"  Perhaps  that  is  a  queMiiira  that"  it  ie  always 'iiriaest  never  to  ask  of  any 

wordsatalll" 

"  What  an  odd  man  I"  thought  the  lovely  Odalisque  of  the  MayEtv, 
letting  her  eyes  rest  on  tlie  countenance  that  had  for  her,  as  it  I™.  fifr,( 
most  women,  a  peculiar  fascination,  while  she  laughed  again,  'f  ytjy,, 
true!  Some  women  will  tell  you,  monsieur,  they  do  not  Ipke  compJiqueRfa , 
—never  believe  them;  it  is  only  that  the  raifins  SOfit  verts.  ^^  lilfe,, 
flattery.  I  live  on  it  as  children  Uve  on  bonbons  ;  if  it  be  not  sii)oerey,i(^j 
is  nothing  to  ma,  the  blame  lies  on  the  bad  taste  of  the  flatterers.  .ImH^; 
have  niy  dragees,  and,  as  long  as  they  are  sweet,  what  matter  wi^etV>^;. 
they  are  real  sugar  or  only  French  chalk  ?"  .,,  ,     ,  ,^ 

"  All  offered  to  you  must  he  genuine — you  need  have  no  fear!",. he 
answered  her— and  he  meant  it.  As  he  looked  down  on  the  d^llij^ 
incognita,  whose  insouciant  freedom  had  yet  all  the  grace  and.eharnfl 
taught  by  the  breeding  of  courts  and  boaui  mondes,  though  critic^  *Pflr 
very  difficult  to  please,  he  confessed  to  himself  that  he  had  never  »ean 
anything  more  lovely  out  of  the  pastelles  of  La  Tour,  or  the  dreams  of,^ 
Titian,  than  this  young  and  brilliant  creature  found  thus  strangely  ont/ 
of  place,  and  alone,  in  a  Boheraiaa  boat  that  was  carrying  a  Ipad  .^S  . 
peasant  passengers  to  Auiig  Fair!  ,    ,  ..  ,,■    . 

Who  could  ahe  be  ? — a  lady  of  rank,  laissez  faire  and  untrammplledjij 
amusing  herself  with  the  romances  and  capricea  of  a  momentary  inoog:;; 
nita;  a  Princess  of  the  Tuileries,  or  of  the  Quarticr  Brfida;  a  Serene  ' 
Blghness  of  60 me  Sesquipedalian-Strelitz,  sans  state  and  sans  suite;  or,ft, 
Comtesse  sans  ChfiteauK  (save  en  Espagiie),  with  a  face  and  a  grace 
more  fatal  to  her  prey  than  her  vin  moaseux  and  her  skilful  ecart<i  ?  As 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  tell,  and  with  a  lovely  woman  so  ungracious  an 
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interrogation  can  never  be  put  as  the  insolent  queftlon,   *^Wlio  an 
you?" 

She  looked  up  and  met  bis  eyes  b^t  on  ber,  as  die  light  of  the  sun 
setting  behind  the  pine-woods  lit  up  her  face  and  fomiy  aa  rfie  leanod 
among  her  cushions,  into  Beubeiwlike  richness,  with  a  fatigbt  tooch  of 
Fra  Angelo  and  Carlo  Dolce  softness  about  the  tableau. 

"  How  strangely  we  meet,  monsieur,  on  this  clumsy  Gttb  Caeadwo 
boat !  I  came  by  water,  because  the  night  was  so  warm;  apd  you  came 
from  the  same  reason?  Ah!  Cest  le  destin^  tnonsieur f  We  w»e 
&ted  to  meet  again." 

^'  If  fate  will  always  serve  ma  as  kindly  I  will  become  a  predestinarisn 
to-morrow,  and  go  in  leading-etriugs  with  blind  contentment  f 

God  help  us  I — ^how  rashly  we  say  things  in  thi^  worU.  IiK>ng  jetn 
afterwards  we  remember  those  idle,  careless,  unmeant  words  gsAlj  uttered, 
and  they  come  back  to  us  like  the  distant  mocking  laughs  of  dbTSb!— 
devils  who  tempted  us,  and  now  riot  in  their  work. 

^'  (Test  le  desiin  /"  she  said,  smiling,  her  fair  face,  with  its  lumiiioiii 
eyes,  looking  the  lovelier  for  that  beaming  coquettish  smile,  half  langind, 
half  moqueur.  "  But,  monsieur,  you  have,  been  my  deliverer,  «iay  I  not 
ask  to  know,  who  is  it  I  have  to  thank  for  so  daring  a  rescue  as  X  owed  to 
you  in  Prague  ?" 

"  Assuredly.     My  name  is  Strathmore — Cecil  Strathmore.** 

"  Strathmore!"  she  repeated,  musingly.  ''  It  is  a  very  pretty  name, 
and  a  good  one.  Then  you  are  English,  monsieur  ?  And  if  so,  yon  sre 
thinking,  of  course,  what  a  strange  incorrect  whim  of  mine  ft  is  for  ue 
to  be  travelling  alone  with  only  my  maid  in  a  little  Czescheii  boat  is 
the  evening  ?     You  English  are  so  raides^  so  prudish  !'' 

Strathmore  laughed,  as  be  wound  the  shawls  about  her  that  had 
dropped  aside. 

'^  The  English  a^ e  (though  I  am  neither  of  the  two^  beUe?e  me),  Imt 
they  generally  verify  Swift's  aphorism,  that  *  a  nice  man  is  a  tnan  of 
nasty  ideas;'  the  chill  iceing  is  only  to  conceal  dirty  water,  and  tiwj 
freeze  to  hide  what  lies  below  I  But  may  not  I  claim  similar  confidence^ 
and  entreat  to  know  by  name  one  whom  no  name  is  needed,  it  it  tme^ 
to  make  one  remember  her  ?*' 

She  laughed,  and  shook  her  head  in  denial  so  charming  that  it  iras 
worth  fifty  assents.  " 

*'  No,  I  am  travelling  incognita.  I  cannot  reveal  that  secret.  I  lilce 
Romance  and  Caprice,  monsieur,  they  are  feminine  privileges^  and  fbUow- 
ing  them  I  have  found  far  more  amusement  than  \i  I  had  gone  in  one 
beaten  track  between  two  blank  walls  of  Custom  and  Prudence*  .  It  daay 
have  made  me  enemies ;  but,  bah  !  who,  goes  through  \\£^  withont 
them?"  .        '. 

'^  None !  and  never  those  who  awaken  envy.  Dulness  em^  medsoeriiy 
may  live  unmolested  and  unattacked,  but  people  never  tire  Hi  fining 
spots  on  a  sun  whose  brilliance  blinds  them." 

<^  Never  I"  she  answered,  with  a  naive  and  amusing  personid  appro- 
priation of  his  words.  '*  If  I  had  been  born  plain  like  some  poor  women, 
I  should  not  have  had  so  many  siffkurs ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
my  cldgtie  would  not  have  been  so  loud  nor  so  strong ;,  and  the  cheers 
always  drown  the  hisses/' 
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"  Yon  have  hhAsiffleurs  f  They  must  have.bandaged  their  eyes,  then, 
before  taking  so  ungracious  i  rdle !  Surely  society  hissed  ^em  for  such 
atrocity  ?"  said  Stjratbmore,  noticing  the  dazzling  fairness  of  her  skin 
and  the  exquisite  contour  of  her*form,  anid  ihTnkrng  tp  himself,  "The 
,4eiice  I  she  makes  me  talk  as  absurd  nonsen^  as  thel  Sabreur  !^ 

"Of  course  it  did«  Jbut  siffleurs  hiss  oh  through  all' opposition,  yon 
baow^  npondeur-^— ^ 
,,,**  Because  It  pays  them  !*' 

.   . "  No  doubt,     But.  what  do  a  few  hisses  matter,  more  or  less,  as  long 

as  one  enjoys  oneself  in  one^s  youth — ^one*s  delicious,  irrecoverable  youth? 

^I  appose  if  I  live  long  enough  my  hair  will  be  white  and  my  skin 

yellow,  hot  I  do  not  spoil  my  present  by  looting  iijto  .the  future.     If 

.it  must  oome^  let  it  take  care  of '  itself.'    It'  may  li^ver  come — why 

mourn  about  it?     Those  people  are  fiecawejs,  who  work,  and  toil,   and 

wear  ai?^ay  all  their  beaux  jours,  and  live  hardly  and  joylessly  only  to 

hoard  money  to  buy  tisane,  and  nurses,  and  crutches,  when  aD  the  z^st 

,qt  existence  is  gone  from  them,  and  given  to  a  new*  generation  that 

Jbas  pushed  them  out  of  their  places?     Doesn't  JBalzac  say,  that  whether 

jpn^syreeps  the  streets  wi^  a  broom  or  fhe  Tuileries  with  a  velvet  robe, 

it  conies  to  much  the  same  thing  when  one  is  old;  ine  salt  is  equally  out 

of  the  soup  whether  it  is  eaten  in  a  Maison'  I)ieu  or  in  a  ducal  chateau  r* 

"  Almost  thou  perguadest.  me  to  be  an  Epicurean !"  smiled  Strathmore, 

.1^  he  thought  to  himself,  ^  who  the  deuce  can  she  be?''  and  gazed  down 

.into  her  solfb,  laughing,  lustrous  eyes,  languid^ yet  coquettish,  like  the 

,  (^yes  of  the  women  of  Seville.     '*  But  /  do  not  hold  with  you  there,  ma 

.  belle  incoBnue ;,  to  me  it  seems  that  with  years  alone  can  be  gained  what 

is  worth  gainings— power.     The  butterfly  pleasure  of  youth  can  very  well 

be  spared  for  the  >ambitions  that  can  only  be  reaped  with  maturity.     A' 

man  has  only  become^of  real  value,  and  able  to  grasp  real  sway,  when  he 

^, is  ne^  bis  grave." 

**  Ah,  for  your  sex  that  is  all  very  well,  your  youth  lasts;  to  your  tomb, 
,  but  with  MS— nous  entires  fimmes  I — Virith  our  beauty  flies  our  sceptre. 
'  Hqw"  can  we  reign  after  youth,  without  yOuth  ?     You  will  not  care  for  a 
.mistress  who  is  wrinkled !"  cried  the  belle  blonde,  impatiently,  the  im- 
patience of  a  lovely  coquetie  incensed  to  he  contradicted.     *^  So,  you 
,^  think. power  the  only  thing  worth  having?     Then  you  do  not  care  for 
love,  monsieur,  1  presume?** 
f  :  ^Well! — I  must  confess,  not  much." 

.  ,Itwa9  rank  heresy  in  the  presence  of  so  fail*  a  priestess  of  the  soft 
religion,  it  was  a  fatal  challenge  to  the  one  who  heard  it,  though  Strath- 
,  JXBQT^  sppke  the  cold^  careless,  simple  truth,  and  did  not' heed  whether  he 
•Yofiended  or  piqued  a  chance  acquaiiftance  of  the  hour  by  it. 

**  And  yet  that  man  tnll  love,  fiercely,  imperiously,  bitterly,  one  day !'' 

^  .^QUght  the  Neriad  of  the  Moldau,  who,  a  stranger  .to  him,  as  he  to 

,V^er,  read  his  character  by  a  woman  of  the  world's  clairvoyante  perception, 

^as  he  failed  to  read  hers  by  a  man  of  the  world's  trained  penetration. 

. .  ,•*  For  shame  !"  she  said,  aloud,  striking  him  a  fragrant  blaw  with  hex  sprigs 

pfi  dherjry-blossom.    "  If  you  are  heretioal  jeaough  to  feel'so,  nibn  ami,  you 

f  should,  jxot  bjQ  unchivalric  enough  to  say  so!     Your  bay  wreaths  will  be 

very  bajrren  and  withered  if  you  don't  weave  some  roses  \<^th  them. 

Caesar  knew  that.     So  you  admire  age  because  it  will  give  you  power; 
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and  I  loathe  it  because  it  will  rob  me  of  beauty — comme  c'est  different'. 
I  Wondw  lio»  weshsll  both  meet  it !  But,  bah !  why  talk  of  these  things? 
The  i*iiid"<an1t  he  ehiUj-,  and  the  green  leaves  brown;  and  the  ground 
froat-bouod'ia'siid  iWWiths'time;  but  tic  butterflies  ti'ayiiig  there  sb<(»e 
our  h«adi>«Pe.*»o  Wi*  to  Epoi!  the 'Uii  bine  b>  remerabLring  the  SQ(iff* 
aKf^  us' £p)cDireanB^   let  its  he  sn  too  '" 

To  Huoh  a  doctrine,  exp  unded  by  s  irli  lip=,  it  wag  irapo  sible  to  dis 
BMt.  ■Eh^'BoaBet'feAid,  thi  puiple  :m  ta  stile  on  down  the  slopes  of  the 
Une,  thewvM'W^rMe,  Inuginfr  a  ncJi  odour  fi  m  the  pnie  foresM 
die  Boheitnarr'muriciitnfi,  fir  i  fen  corns  sang  airs  b«eet  enough  to  ha\e 
been  played  by  t\M  le^ndar^  music  dcnjtis  if  i  land  Hhere  Moiart 
miet;  the'lMdt  drbp^fned  3Idit1\  dosn  the  stream  in  the  evening  tnilighl, 
and  Strathmorfl'  leant  over  the  veb  el  s  tide  tnllii  ig  on  t5  his  cliance 
aequaintbioaj  aiidlth^ing  donn  on  to  tlie  exquisite  Titian  like  p  Uwe 
that  she'inadej'reCl^ntflg  on  hef  pile  of  cushio  9  with  the  blatk  niantillt 
of  Uce  thpowii  on  her  yelloiV  hdlr,  and  her  tlaik  luhtrous  c>es  glean  iDg 
Mflly  and  dreamily  in  the  light  of  the  Bumnicr  stars  He  wis  singularly 
eritical  of'Ae  beiutj-iof  wompn,  and  c)!dK  caicle  >  of  their  inies  anil 
cbarms  J  yet  «ren  he'fcit  a  vague  dreamy  plejisure  in  floatiu^'  down  tli( 
river  in  'the  snhry  mooullt  night  thus,  with  the  eoho  of  this  sweet  silven 
TOioein  hi*  ear;  and'-a  face  on  which  he  looked  in  the  gloaming,  soft 
as  th*  mUBiC^tbat  lingered  on  the  Eilent  air.  I  don't  think  he  wou^ 
allogethiar  hatwifoand  the  voyage  weariaome  though  it  had  lasted  tin  tie 
dawn  ;  but — pardieu,  rues  fr^res !  one  never  drops  long  down  any  river, 
real  or  allegorical,  with  a  smooth  current  and  Arcadian  laodscapeB,  undet 
the  sbede  of  pleasant  woodlands,  beneath  which  we  would  williogly  liug«r 
till  sunrise,  but  that  we  are  safe  ^jhe^sooa^sM^lf  d  by  the  rough  grate 
of  the  keel  on  the  sand,  (Tiat  breaks  the  spell  pour  toujours !  It  was  so 
now ;  the  boat  ground  in  a  sliallow  bit  of  the  water  where  red  sunkea 
rocks  made  the  navigation  troublesome  for  a  vessel  so  cumbersome,  and 
boatmen  so  clumsy,  As^  w^r^  tho^e,nbo  SQw, .s^era^^  jt- j^^ira  the  Mol- 
dau'scourBd.''''No^iWwaS'd(life'th8't'coutdbeof  serious  account,  but 
tilt  boat  was  stuck  hopelessly  fast  between  the  rocks,  and  could  not  pro- 
ceed to  Auzig  that^night,  tiljall  events;  while  its  pa^engera  had  no  choice 
but  to  remain'  where  they  were  till  the  sunrise,  or  to  disembark  nt  alaiid- 
iiig-place  which  was  luckily  easily  to  be  reached  by  3,  plank  betweeo  the 
vessel  and  the  ahoie,  where,  buried  in  tiie  favounta  cherry  orcliardaiof 
Bohemia,  «ith  a  gaudy  sign  swinging  under  its  dark  led  rootj  LaJf  liiddsa 
in  a  profusion  of  giant  hollyhocks,  withlindEii-treeS  in  full,  flower,  before- 
the  door,  and  the'  pine-covered  hills  stretching  behind  it,  stood  n,  Uttla 
rirer-side  Gasthof  Xo  blmide  oiix  yevx  noirs,  into  whose  society. afld 
in  wliose  protection  be  was  thus  in  a  manner  forced,  laughed  briglidj,, 
and  made  light  of  the  contretemps  when  Strathmore  explained  it  to  hei', 
"  We  mUsf  wait  here  P^taiit  mieux  !  I  like  the  ema,Ue»t  spup5oiiof- 
aii  adventure.  '  1  will  dine  under  those  linrcs.  I  suppose  they  can.finA^ 
soii^ething  to' give  us;  but  I  must  go  on  to-uight  if  there  be  a  veliick 
prdcnroble,"  she  said,  gaily  and  good  huinouredly  enough,  without  Miy 
fettiiuinei-pjiiuing,  or'pitiu  de  soi  ni6mc,  as  she  gave  lam  her  Itand  to  be, 
assisted  acrnss'lhe  plank.  Perhaps  she  vii^  uol  altogether  sorry  to.be 
able  to  retain  as  a  dkenU  an  English  aristoctat,  witii  a  face  liJte.  the  Vbq* 
.    dyke  picturts  ;''wh'o'  was  coId[y,indiffej-^fit,tjJ,tL^^9ft^4J5t'^B  qf,,ivbi«b.s'ifl' 
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vM  e.  Ilea  J -priestess,  ami  was  a  reoegmle  and  disbeliever  aiL  iMt  faith. 
"Destiny  throwa  ua  together,  monHieur!  We  must. be. goad. frienda. 
Dieu  le  veut !"  she  laughed,  aa  Strathmore  lifted  Ler  fr(>in<  the  plank  do 
to  the  landing-plfice,  while, the  white  soft  hands  lay  iv  bk,  and  the  deli- 
cate fragrance  of  the  perfumed  hair  floated  across  hin^.w  the- lace  of  her 
mautilk  bruahed  his  ahoulder.  :,-,.,.' 

"  I  am  the  debtor  of  destiny,  then  !"  he  whispered,.  Ja*n»ir4r,  notiag 
as  shestood  by  liini  in  the  stai'liglit  the  sweet  grace  aod  luiurious  outEoe 
of  hci'  perfect  form,  that  evea  t!ie  dark  drapery  of  ber.  traveUing^dren, 
'wrapped  about  hi  long  voluminous  folds,  could  not  a^wl  Ui  Wbl 

Mes  freres! — it  is  well  for  us  that  we  are  no  seei&I  ',  W^M^ne  cuAed 
with  prevision,  could  we  know  how,  when  tlic  idle  trlflo.of.  the  present 
hour  shall  have  been  forged  into  a  link  of  the  past,  it  vtill'-stvetfihciutaDd 
bind  captive  the  whole  future  in  its  bonds,  we  should  ibft.pAialpsed,  -hope- 
less, powerless,  old  ere  ever  we  were  young !  It  is  ifsU  fpi)<iiNitbalii  we 
are  no  seerg.  Were  we  cursed  with  second  sight  we  ahWdd-Wei'the  jthite 
shroud  breast-high  about  the  living  man,  tlia  pboeiwr  li^tt^oflj  death 
gleaming  on  the  youthful  radiant  face,  the  feathery  ijeed  il»jhtlyi«Mt« 
bearing  In  it  the  germ  of  the  upas-tree,  the  iiile  ftanlWs  'WOrdl  gaily 
Ottered  carrying  in  its  wnmb. the  future  baue.of  n  lifetWHe.'(','Wai«hoiiM>see 
these  things  till  we  sickened,  and  reeled,  and  grew  blind  A^th< {mm  itifcne 
the  ghastly  face  of  theFitlure,  aa  men  in.  ancient  d»y6'|b»fert"tIilB'tgath« 
BOme  visage  of  the  Rledusa!  ■-il.-n''— .imi  ;  ii"i.if 


■iK'A«*,rsfi);t)titW!i8MitW:*'wA 


■  O  DEAH,  dirty,  picturesque,  unsavoury,  charming  Quartier  Latin) 
yfhy  haat  thou  so  firm  fl  hold  on  my  heart  ?  Is  it  the  association  of  fresU 
yOntb  and  buoyant  spirit,  or  ia  it  some  lasting  intrinsic  merit  of  thine  own  ? 
1  long  ta  revisit  tliy  classic  haunts,  where  tlie  old  Romans  built  baths, 
where  Abelard  and  Hgloiae  conned  together  Latin  (and  other  languages), 
where  for  ages  past  poets  aud  artists  have  lived  or  starved,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Could  I  tread  again  thy  consecrated  dirt,  should  I  still  be  si>, 
captivated  with  the  tail,  dingy  tiouses,  the  hipsute,  smoking,, rolUckipg, 
ibhabitaiits — the  greasy,  narrow  streets,  where  the  odoriferous  gutter 
uSBrpfi  the  centre  of  the  thoroughfare,  and  the  foot  passenger  clinga  to 
the  dirty  walls  for  dear  life  as  the  hackney-coach  or  omnibus  daabcs 
through  the  "  limpid  stream,"  scattering  abroad  its  perfumed  waters^a. 
peffume  neutralised  somewliat  by  those  ivhich  issue  from  the  houses,  where 
liie  votariesof  the  Muses  appear  to  he  always  frying  fish  or  onions  (perhaps 
as  incense  to  A]>ollo)?  But  why  write  in  the  present  when  this  may  be 
but  a  description  of  the  pnat  ?  Already  sanitary  laws  may  have  destroyed 
at  one  blow  both  the  filth  and  its  memories,  the  gutter  and  its  traditions, 
even  as  the  regular  beauty  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  has  murdered  tupdreds 
of  aristocratic  giioats  of  the  I'aubourg  St.  Gerinaiii. '       '      ' 
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Well,  we  axe  doomed  to  prognest,  and  muife  resigii  ^ourseivsee  to  tike  sad 
neoesaity.  My  angiioised  nose  would  perhaps  turn  up  ia  difigost  at  the 
hauDti  of  my  youtk. 

Ah,  dans  un  gtenier  qu'oii  est  bien  it  vingt  ans, 

dings  Bdraoger :  one  can't  go  back  to  the  twenty  yea»  or  tbef  gane^iJiNit- 
one  may  linger  on  ^ut  reeoUeetions  of  the  paat— «so  moraUy  bright,  sp 
physiealiy  dingy.  My  brother  was  studying  pai&ting  ia  Paxis,  and  iot 
halted  a  Tery  small  bedrooflo  and  &  very  huge  study  ia  the  Qoe  de  la 
Harpe,  and  on  all  red-letter  days  (saintly,  scholastic,  or  political) .  bs 
Begolarly  plodded  across  die  entire  length  of  Paris  to  fetch  me  at  my 
school — an  arrangement  made  by  our  friends  at  home,  no^  at  all  ia 
accordance  with  my  gofiemess's  rigid  sense  of  propriety.  Ia  suxnmerwe 
took  Httle  railway -excursioBs  to  Meudoa,  Ville  d'Avray,  St.  Gennains,  hc^ 
when  our  invariable  prooeedii^  was  to  dip  at  once  into  the  naoat  aedudai 
part  of  the  wood  or  park  and  stretch  ourselves  foil  length  upon  the  grass 
in  the  shade.  Will  drew  firom  his  pocket  a  book  or  two,  some  deUcious 
sentimental  volume  forbidden  to  us  school^gurls,*  and  I  removed  the  cover 
from  my  little  basket  of  '^  brioches"  and  grapes,  or  cheixies,  and. so  ins 
feasted  for  hours  body  and  mind,  laughing  jolly  peals,  or  weeping?  delight- 
U  tears  over  the  pages,  or  dreamily  watching  the  light  glancing  aecQs^ 
the  foliage,  the  hare  rushing  through  the  long  ierns,  or  the  battetfiy 
dancing  here  and  there  on  the  wild  flowers.  So  would  pass  one  summer 
holiday.  But  in  winter,  or  in  bad  weather,  or  when  our  funds  were  low, 
we  only  walked  back  to  Will's  lodging,  which  appeared  to  me  the  most 
charming,  the  most  wonderful,  the  most  unsohool-like  place  in  the.worl^ 
which  latter  commendation  it  certainly  deserved.  On  our  road  we  in- 
vested four  sous  in  a  litre  of  chesnuts,  then  went  into  the  porter's  lodge  to 
take  the  key  from  amongst  some  twenty  hanging  there,  all  belonging 
to  different  locataires,  and  presided  over  by  Madame  Babois,  a  fat  oid 
Frenchwoman,  with  a  figure  like  a  pillow  tied  round  the  foiddle,  who  sat 
continually  by  the  fireside,  with  her  feet  on  a  chaClfferette,  paring  vege- 
tables, and  tending  the  huge  ^^pot  au  feu"  hanging  in  the  cMmn^y. 
Madame  Babois  had  a  most  agreeable  face,  enlivened  by  black  eyes  stOl 
brilliant,  and  surmounted  by  a  red  handkerchief,  which  almost  cotncealed 
her  silver-grey  hair.  And  here  I  would  remark  how  rare  it  ia  to  find  sjii 
old  Frenchwoman  with  false  fronts  or  wigs,  or  destiti^ite  of  ma^pl|]r 
covering.  What  we  call  their  taste  in  dress  is,,  in  reality,  '^leir  si9n^  ^^ 
propriety,  which  keeps  the  old  veneraJble  and  the  young  aioiple^  and  the 
servant  the  neatest  of  handmaidens,  never  the  vulgarised  parody  of*  b^r 
mistress.  When  I  stepped  in  to  wish  madame  the  good, day,  she  wo^kl 
oxclaim :  ,  ,      '     :         .'- 

^  Ah  la  petite  mere,  vous  voila,  et  oe  pauvre  fn^re  est-il  henreux  done ! 
tenez  il  est  Don  sujet  monsieur  votre  frere-oui."  And  she  would  nod  to 
head  and  go  on  saying,  ^  Qui,  il  est  bon  sujet,"  whilst  we  were  acramblipg 
up  the  siic  flights  of  stairs  which  led  to  the  garret^  the  room  next  '^e 
fi&ies,  consecrated  naturally  enough  to  art. 

Walk  in  :•  there  is  nothing  to  wipc^  your  shoes  on,  and  no  earp^.to 
dirty  when  you  are  within.     It  is  a  very  high  room,  and-  lit  only  by  a 


♦  Such  as  Lamartine's  Jocelyn,  or  a  novel  of  Captain  Jffa^yat'bL 


'  I  ■  I " 
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skylight,  ^faooh  at  oaoe  disthaguisbes  it  from  osdiiiaEj  idbodos.  Thd  watls^ 
painted  dali  ^tefy  are  cofvered  almeet  entirely  with:a)|Cifecheis^aiid/8tudiei^ 
in  which  is  conspicuous  that  early  ambition  for  high  art  which  brightemi 
the  opening  career  of  so  many  artists  who  have  yet  to  learn  it  may  yield 
dreams,  but  not  bretid.  Across  the  high  fireplace,  where  is  never  fire 
lighted,  is  drap^  apieceof  antiq\ieta]»estary,..'«hich  some:J&vtg!amtD9i|od 
Will  into  buying  at  three  times  its  value,  and  a  fe  v^  ioasts-— good  sub^eetvi^ 
btit  generiE^y  rautiiated— **8tand  up  gbost-Uke  amoiilgst  thctmostiinpQ^lift 
imd  eommOR^plaee  di  household  reqittretnents*  la  theimiddlQ  of  the  ro^m 
18  placed  a  gr^  store,  with  tubes,  like  a  giamt'ts  rusty  armour^  •elbowing; 
up  through  ^e  roof — a  most  uncouth-looking  object,  iirhioh  gives  out  a 
foroftce-like  heatl 

Chairs  are*  very  scarce  and  supeiiatively  shabby;  but  tiiere  iS) A  huge 
**-*<lare  I  call  it  by  so  elegant  a  name  zb  oU&man$  on  /vhick  ei^erybod^ 
kmnges,  and  where  I  am  perched  up  to  pose  for  th^  di^Sarent  fenales  of 
Ijie  before-mentioBed  sketchesL  An  old  oak  ches^  with  only  otte  learye^ 
comer  left  intaet,  serves  as  a  table  when  we.  have  any  thing  to*  eat,  bat» 
oftener  stitt,  it  groans  under  the  kicks  of  Will,  who  sits  astride  upon^it. 
Tlie  amount  of  dust  collected  was  not  surprising,  when  onei  was<  madi^ 
Bware  that  only  once  in  the  year  was  Madame  Babms  admitted  armed 
Vfith  broom,  pail,  &c.  And  then  the  peculiar  smell,  the  varnish,  the 
paint,  the  seediness^  the  smoke,  stale  and  fresh !  And,  more,  peculiar  stiU| 
were  Will's  chums,  who  were  continually  dropping  in,  mostly  in  blouses^ 
always  in  beardd  and  smokingHsaps^  always  with  soooie  length  of) |»if>e 
.  (whidi,  however,  they  smoked  only  with  my  permissiom)^  always  diisty 
in  person,  always  polished  in  address*  Towards  evenings  especiallyitbcijr 
would  assemble  rbund  the  stove,  the  tube  of  which  grew  red-thot,  ana> 
looked  grimmer  than  ever  in  the  twilights  They  would  xoasfe  ch^snu^ 
talk  excitedty,  and  drink  Willis  Engli^  tea  out  o£  glass  tiuisblers^^  for 

'  iAiere  were  but  two  cups  and  sauo^w.  Oh^  my  poor  rsohoolniMtaettsI  sh0 
would  have  fainted  had  she  seen  me  (if,  indeed,  ^  oouldhave  seenocip 
through  the  tobacco-smoke)  listening  eagerly  and  delightedly  to  the  wild 
talk  of  these  madcap  fellows,  and  yet  in  few  societies  could ;  I  have  learnt 
less  harm.  I  doubt  whether  i  am  more  edified  nowt  by  the  acurrilttiets  tf 
that  pidc  of  propriety  Mrs.  B^,  or  the  af^BctaAioiia  of  ihat  finiahed  pnide 
Mrs.  A.,  though  the  drawing-room  smells  of  coses,  and  the  SQlema  butl^ 
han<fe  round  the  china  teacups  on  a  silver  waiter*  It  is  true  aaabiy  till  the 

'  studente^  made  love  to  me  with  more  or  les»  ardour,  but  it  was  in  the  moat 
Tespectful  ehiralrous  fashion;  besides^  what  couki&body  of  admirers  ^o  in 
each  other's  presence  beyond  burning  their  fingers  to  secure  nus  the  finest 

-chesuttt(i^  or  kissing  a  glove  I  chanced  to  drop^  or  squeeai^  a  paper  of 
rhapsodical  verses  into  my  hand,  in  which  I  was  invariably  addressed,  as 
^charmantefiUe  d' Albion/*  and  which  I  oommunieated  in  confidence  to 
my  bosom  school  firiend  on  my  return  to  prison  at  night.;  Many  ofthcuyi 

r  were  foreigners,  and  would  detail  customs  of  theic:  native  land,  Uiyt  moile 
often  the  conversation  turned  on  painting,  to  which  they  wove  devoted, 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  eothusiastie  youth,  deifying  their  fayoui^lte 
masters,  secretly  resolving  to  be  masters  too  in  a  year  or  so,  and  thl-ow- 

*  ing  all  prudetitial  considerations  to  the  winds^  Are^  they  any  iruer^  I 
wonder,  their  hresent  views  of  art,  now  that  their  youthful  fire  is  extin- 
guished, and  the  wctUI  has  taught  them  tha  hard  ksaoot  o£  experience?. 
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Jhk  mucK  rkiidw;  thafe"  one  otAy  bf  thfttjrtjfm^'bi^ldif  .<)f  ^^6toe$  W 

Tsmda"  '^     ^  "     ..--.-..     .--...■ -    .I---- 

hotti 

serviee,  w^i  fociiid;im  <mr  Arrival  in  the  Qiiaitbir  Ldtib;'^i^X^''iirii^^^ 
purses  would'tiat'l^iflfi  ui  tritii  a  Stitidl*/    Hts  ^tiid!teit^' Wmitt^^^ 
from  ihom^^stf  due  iHe  n^xi  day,  «iid  iKihie'^d8''neailf  i^i^iis/^  Ui'1^' 
f^btee  of  a  birthday  pftseni.     I  btirst  oM'Iatighfo^  ite  ttile'V^'  MiS} 
tin  coins  rattled  on  the  old  chest,  but  Will  looked  quite  grayeL^j.'  R^lvi 
N^HyV  it's  ^no' joke-^r  *nki  huogft"  '  "  So  to  I,"  t  t^^i^,'iaxiMng 
still  louder,  <'  or  there  would  be  nothing  funny  in  it.     It^lsd^'klfepifl  w^ 
b6  to  poor.     But'  come, '  liive  you  notmiigf '  in  yodi  cuph^sM^    ^c^k 
coffee  in  a  tin — here  is  at  least  half  a  yar4  of  bre^d — and  what  have' '^^ 
here?  1  ^  Coafituree  de  derises^.*    iST^tr^  if  thei^  i  \k  d  goW  'tHlb|/^  iti'  '^ 
wofld  it  k  chetty  preserve.     HoMr  cotild  you  eoittplain  of 'fa^'^'^ritfi^^ 


^o  and  expJ 
iii^iieepiecetandrto  down  stairs,  singi*^,  as  h6"wetit2       '   '^  ''  .^''  '''    .f 

/  BoxyQUf,  bdl^  Asp^ie,  CQflMnieiiit  yotifi  pop^  i...   ;  := 

Jejne.porteamejTeiUe^joaaia jje^3^  --.M;-_i;.i  ,  :i; 

L^ft  aloiie,  I  lElattnteted  about  the  toom^.^urhidg-  round;  tli)^''(^far&^^ 


I  was  codtlttiiitfg 'niy  *stfrvey  when  a  sharp  khocfe.  Was/  bea^A  itt  tbdV 
door,  and  without  waiting  for  further  permission  ^ 'tna^  Wfl^l^bS-in,' s^iir  ' 
in|^  a  li^le  at' sight  of  jtie.  '  He  Wore  a  isloubh^d  hat,  undet^Whti^'  bri^ 
shone  a  pair  of  farge  grey  eyes,  which  wprild  have ' ap^&^'JiM)atil^t 
but'for  the  overhatiging  shadow  of  his  bushy  eyeorbws.  ''liktg&-teg^ft^ 
features  terminated  in  a  6ne  black  beard,  and  his  tall  form  it^ed'i^peS';'^ 
in  an  ample  cloak,  worn  picturesquely  yet  riot  afifect^lyi  ''I  M'  <W>' ^ 


grey  hairs  dlkenchatoted; me  considerably.  .'.•.■   i      .//'. 

"The  sister  of  tny  friend,  I  presumed  lie  said.     .**;^ay  l^intri;; 
dude'rtlyself  to  'ber^^  Rud61f  Meyer,  a  very  sincere  friend  Of  Ke*  Itoo- 
ther?""  ••     ■■    ^'  ■• 

He  sp<*e  in-  Englis/h,  with  no  foreign  acceiit;  but  that  extreii^e  pi^ 
cision  and  freedom  from  idiom  which  give  so  incrch  elegance  to  the 
speech  of  well-educated  strangers.     I  explained  that  niy  brother  was 
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tbwiii-  on|lj  &r  ^  ^i|^  pwflWt«^  *!!#  <r(i^  a  pM(w:e  tff,  Iqoldngi  ajt  (a 

ra^t  so  peifeftfttiqg  a  gwp  ,fi?i(KliH(i  nmw,  thftt  1  ^pt  ^<«r9  aga«  i«<t 
Btantly  m  grp^  /Mfjjj^Biflp  ^  feflf  ija^w'^M  teflWfJfft  flU  Wfl  broth*'*! 
p?|f|tiBgs  aotrt},  Offlusetl  jpy  ii?l»W3^  ^p4  m^i*  '?fl  Wwi  fciW-^ilJl  las 
niucll  ^QimatKMias  igpqrapce  (4ci]ln()ea»;)  tg^ip,^.^  ^tif^/4  lua  fwan^ 
Thfli^lj  I  W  Wifp  ^j  wishing  ea;ppfttl>  %  'WTi^U  ftltUKi.  b^  ati 
lepgtp  »ntore4  ffW"*  ">1  e^eo  yecfwv^j  hjip,  »ft  I  v^  boJdlji  pnirl 

Spflf^ng  op  tli^  gijpij  dwTi^g  of  Wff>^  impqseijllf  feww  WlrOne  <rf  h)»| 
;iffH?j         ,  /I  H       !         1    I  I 

,  *  l^\  yTij^lj  KMid  di^  tfl  jfofl.     I  Dafkpot  pf iw^p  yiw  |»etf  *at  jKrt' 

■^  P9,*^gP'"V  f  I  T     1)  1  II 

^  '  05  ,co«me  jwt  If  y/)H  C0fiT4»  ftf  wbat^  yt^uq  d^m  tshe  be  as  » 
s^f?    ^  ,1  I  I  i_        r  fl 

jAn^  "till  wRftt  to  dppoptti  •■}*  jHiTPtiases  u>  tjia fcapJfpaDd.  Msjiw 
f<^li)wed -Wo-  and  ijilhispeied  gomet^og  jo  h^s  ear,  v/btfi^  pt^i  lam  itaxb 
aiffl,  l|Ol(lf,  jiaftMlj  Foi(nd  at /pip  Ej^ia  fhw^  fiwwBe^,  Iftwl  pM  »p  lh» 
Bp^T  tfl  efuoir^  pautmn  1  tfaoHsMi  t^at  ^ypr  fiortaip'ji  haij  a  4«nnblj 
siiu?t«r  Bsppeipu?f».  J  They  pTiiSBered  ^gaip,  Ije  IpqklHg  «"tt  flaofe  iooolwe 
and  Wift  more  confused.  Mil  i*Sa»  tp/eel  uocow*ff»(?^j  ttii^of  ^oswr 
thing  going  wrong  In  a  few  momenta  my  brother  came  to  where  I 
atill  sat  turn  bg  ocer  the  -sketcMMwk  "  I  iiiA  ekpeettng'  «  fellow  on  a 
hitle  bus  aess  and  88  hff  i4  fathe*  a  tOng-h  cove  and  JUst  B^4ikely  to  bo 
dcijnt  ^  splfer,  wfl(Jd,  ^o^  ^nipij  lfia,\^ag  m  my  tb?4K«pn  6rf  a,  fefr 
mjTOtes''  Pf  ptmrse  I  ?ou(4  pniy  aaseflfc  fui4  M  I  Ba,^  ja  tie  lUtift 
una^/EppnH  4|  hwo  ]tpe  h«ayy  tK^  pf  3o»h  jftfn^  jn  wooden  rfioW,  ^ 
and  lihe  roicea  of  Will  and  bm  ^ei}^.  capti^oing  ^fji  tp  fw^ar^  »f  Boms, 
thjpg,  ,  "  Bjdl '  mplwd  *  r<jM;h  yoiffl,  shf  cw  t  ffl*!,  yon,^flpw '  ^^t*! 
th^o  w^  B  ViMtM  l^ugK  unCthofid  h)  ViiH  j.ai  ^eyer  Theu  I  heard 
th^  peculiar  alpui  of  the  Ud  of  (he  o'l^  eldest,  the  noodeo  shoes  »eat 
clattering  down  the  stairs  and  I  iras  recalled  into  the  paipting  rwm 
Mechanically  I  lo  ked  to  ards  the  chest,  aod  as  I  did  so  the  ri.ienda  614- 
changed  a  gnifictQt  glances 

M iden  oiselle   thu  ks  there   is  some   gruat  master),     said   Me^er, 
"what  a  pity  «e   cannot  invent   oie  for  her   beijefit ,   as  It  la    I  reiJly 
must  eiiligl  ten  her   for  I  kno  >  teminu  e  (.unos  ty  is  a  most  painful  dtat- 
ea^e      The  fact  is   I  have  drivei    a  barga  n  for  your  Votheri  and  pur-  I 
chased  for  bib  conaumptinn  a  great  sack  of  [  otatoee 

And  deposited  them  la  here  Seem;;  is  believing,'  said  I,  about  to 
lift  up  the  lid  of  the  cheat  but  Will,  with  a  screaiu  as  of  terror  threw 
himself  upon  it  seriouslv  beggmg  me  not  to  open  it  and  I  he-iid  iia 
frii.nd  mutter  Ah  quel  enfant '  but  as  J  t  irned  towards  1  im  he  onjy 
smiled  in  tiia  same  gra^e  naj  as  before  tldairaing,  Braio  faitU 
Without  sight,  he  vnll  be  belieied 

Ray  I  inswered  warn  ly  Will  has  nit  spoken  There  is  BO 
call  for  faith  in  lus  words      It  was  }Oiir  assert  on,  not  his 

"  And,  indeed,"  broke  ia  Will,  "as a  general  rule  never  believe  JMeyai'  ■ 
without  proof,  for   his  talent   for   story-telling   is   his    only  supportable.nl 
quahfication.     He  must  spin  us  a  j,ai;ii  tiiis  evening.     And  now  fer 
aomefooil.     I  am  ravenous.     Don't. go,  Meyer,"  ;,         .  .l-i', 

"Thank  you,  I  have  just  dined."  ,     .rt^miu.t  I'jjtjul'u-H''"  j      Ai--"1'. 
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**  So  much  the  better  for  you  and  for  m  also,  I  assare' joa  ;  but  wt 
shall  not  be  long,  and  you  can  sip  a  cup  of  coffee  with  jjmJ* 

As  iisua>,  I  was  proceeding  to  set  the  prorisions  on  the  cdteet,  bat 
before  I  had  accomplished  my  intention  Will  had  brought  m  the  iM% 
from  his  bedroom,  as  being  more  ciTiiised  than  m  beoL,  and  for  somt 
reason  I  could  not  fathom,  Meyer  again  indtdged  in  one  of  hia  sardonie 
laughs.  I  felt  half  afraid  of  him  :  never  was  face  so  sombre^  nenrer  wm 
laugh  so  joyless  beyond  the  precincts  of  a  melodrama ;  he  looked  like  mj 
^brother's  evil  spirit ;  the  Tempter  in  ^^  Faust^"  or  Bertram  in  ^'  Robert 
the  Devil."  When  he  took  upon  himself  to  brew  the  coffee,  I  declaie  he 
came  out  so  weird^'like,  as  the  blue  flame  of  the  spirit-kuBp  flickesed  over 
his  dark  features,  that  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  had  he  suddenij 
vanished  through  the  brick  floor  in  the  midst  of  aome  ghoetiy  cxplosioii. 
But  he  did  not ;  he  sat  down,  ate  and  drank  like  any  other  mortal  ia 
the  Quartier  Latin. 

Will  had  done  wonders  with  the  tin  eoins  ;  he  produced  a  fat^i  freak 
butter,  some  hard-boiled  eg^<*— crimson  and  white, — and  A  bunch  o£ 
radishes.  The  coffee  was  excellent ;  so  were  the  pfeserved  clieniea ;  the 
only  mistake  was  calling  the  meal  dinner ;  and  why  shonid  we  be  booal 
by  such  trivial  oonventionalities  ?  Why  might  irai  a  ^ntier  eomnst  as 
well  of  coffee  and  eggs  as  of  soup,  flesh,  pastry,  &c^  if  such  auited  the 
taste  or  purse  of  the  consumers  ?  We  discussed  the  queatioii  vmrntji 
and  ate  with  better  appetite  than  many  a  smart  ooaipany  at  thai  momeat 
assembled  over  their  legitimate  three  courses  and  winea  io  conrespoiil 
Meyer  scarcely  smiled  himself,  but  he  furnished  wit  eaough  to  keep  w 
continually  laughing^  till  at  length,  our  meal  ended,  we  turned  o«r  bade 
to  the  table,  our  feet  towsu*ds  the  stove,  and  Will  took  down  hiameflr- 
schatmi  from  ^te  mantelpiece.  ^ 

^'  Doer  mademovselle  allow  that  ?"  asked  Meyer,  pivducing  at  ike  saaae 
time  a  sknilar  article  f]x>m  hit  pocket.  I  consented,  end  <die  two  diattai 
in  that  quiet  way  in  which  conversations  are  carried  on  wfa^re  the  wods 
drop  gendy  from  one  comer  of  the  mouth,  whilst'  the  ether  eaufci  stffi 
more  gentle  clouds  of  smoke.  I  did  not  notice  mueh  of  what  they  stii 
for,  in  spite  of  myself  my  thoughts  wonkl  ran  upon  the  meyalieiioos 
errand  of  the  wooden-shod  peasant,  and  I  ooukL  not  get  nd>o€  the  ides 
^at  there  was  mischief  in  the  large  keen  eye  of  the  older  man,  the  waote 
so  when  I  heard  my  brother  call  him  ^*  doctor."  Doctor  of  neeioniaB^) 
or  some  sort  of  black  art,  most  sinrely,  thoiqrbt  ly  and  myhratbes^  wiu 
his  fair  Saxon  face  and  open  countenance,,  seemed  the  '§t  fnpk  or  mtim 
of  the  craf^  black-bearded  master.  Snddenly  I  heard  Mejer  observf^ 
/'That  reminds  me  of  something  which  happeneol  to  me  years  sgo^"  9Bi 
I  listened,  perceiving  that  a  stoiy  was  coming.  ; 

^  I  was  studying  medicine  at  Montpellier.  We  had  £or  leotuaer  an  M 
doctor,  who  determined  to  work  reformation  m  the  students  in  eveijr  ^t 
and  began  by  holding  his  'cours^  at  seven  o'elock  in  the  monung,  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  our  hokiing  onr  orgies  overnight:  It  had  theefct 
oi  prolonmg  them,  and  meet  of  us  only  went  to  bed  whenrtiw-kctore 
was  overv  ny  which  also  I  am  afraid  we  profited  leas  than  the  paoar  indtf^ 
trious  old  doctor  deserved. 

^<  On  one  occasion  it  was  my  turn  to  prepnnathe  snkyoct  fdt  the  not 
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day*&  demonstration — a  foot  lor  exposition  of  thesiuacles.  I  was  up  Tery 
late,  which  is,  in  point  of  fact,  identical  with  being  tip  very  early,  and  the 
dock  struck  three  as  I  turaed  the  key  in  the  door  of  the  theatre  of  the 
aehool  of  nedicine*  I  lit  the  lamp,  sorted  tlK  iustrnmentS)  and  eat 
myself  down  at  ooe  end  oi  the  long  taUe,  where  the  foot  iMid  been  already 
^ced  by  my  desire,  in  readiness  for  my  operations.  My  lamp  shed  a 
brilliant  light  over  the  few  yavds  which  surrounded  mc^  but  la  the  remote 
ecomers  of  the  vast  hall  ik^eee  was  only  a  feeble  glimniery  just  sufficing  to 
teveal  the  ghostly  fo^rms  of  skeletons  and  anatomieal  prepara^ons.  1  bad 
Spent  a  merry  evening  in  a  wanm,  inrilliant  room^  and  the  contrast  made ' 
t&is  place  appear  even  more  than  usually  cold  amd  dismal.  I  ^ied  to  go 
on  with  a  song  or  two  we  had  been  carolUng  in  eboniSy  bat  my  voioe 
£Eiiled,  and  my  teeth  chattered.  Yet  the  sileooe  ^a»  oppressive  after  ojir 
i^roarious  jollity  at  the  Cafe  des  Etudiants.  All  the  horrible  stories  and 
grisly  apparitions  we  were  in  the  habit  of  laughing  at  retfoned  to  my 
mind  as  grave  reaKties.  I  hurried  on  with  my  tadk,  wishing  it  were  over. 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  slight  iMtse  at  the  farther  end  of  the  taUe«  I  peered 
through  the  darkness,  there  was  nothing  there  but  a  skull  recently  pre- 
pared. Nothing  eke,  it  must  have  been  fanoy ;  no,  there  it  was  again 
^stinctly.     I  fixed  mj  eyes  wpon  the  skull  as  I  held  my  bre^kk  to  listen. 

0  horror !  it  advanced  a  step  towards  me !  the  deshlesa  jfiws  moved ;  it 
was  the  gnashing  teeth,  doubtless^  which  I  heard.  I  held  on  to  the  table 
in  agony,  unable  ito  Move  my  eyes  from  the  fearful  speetaela  Again  it 
iidvaneed  a  step^  with  the  same  grating  sound,  slight,  mysterioos^  but 
perfectly  distinct.  I  tried  to  .rise — tried  to  look  away.  I  eovld  not.  I 
waa  chained  toJbhe  spot.  I  fislt  condemned  to  await  its  coming.  It  drew 
Bearer,  nearer  still  aldog  the  bare  table ;  on  it  caime  stealthily,  staring  at 
me  with  its  eyeless  orbits,  and  moving  its  teeth  so  fear^y  exposed — os, 
en,  within  a  few  inehes  of  Me,  and  1  must  sit  immovable^  whikt.  the  cold 
aweat  stood  on  my  brow,  and  my  nails  dutched  into  the  lable  in  my 
angnkh  of  firight — en,  on^  till  it  gave  a  bocmd,  aa  if  to  spring  upon  m^. 

'1  started  up  with  a  wild  shriek.     It  was  a  rat,  which  bid  in  vain  been 
tendeavoarimg  to  disengage  itself  horn  the  skull  into  which  it  bad  crept, 
'  and  had  in  its  progress  scraped  the  tal^  with  its  dawsw'     Natoxally  there 
'  were  many  rats  in  that  place." 

I  had  Ustened  "  with  aU  my  earsy"  as  the  French  s«y,  tiU  he  feeoonted 
the  fraud  bound  of  the  rat,  when  I  likewise  bounded  horn  my  chair  with 
'a  smatheted  cry*,  which  amused  the  story-tellor  amazingly.  I  wish  I 
isould  impart  to  the  reader  the  hollow  voice,  the  inq^ressive  manner,  the 
terrible  ^[pression  of  the  doctor^s  face,  as  he  tM  Ins  tale  m  the  twilight. 

1  felt  odd,  I  know  I  lodsed  pale,  though  Fhad  hardly  gratified  him  widi 
my  little  scream  than  I  recovered  my  pcesenee  of  mind  and  tried  to  langb 

'  k  off,  but  not  very  successfully.     I  know  Will  had  beea  moved  also^  but 
bad  been  moie  Ineky  vk  his  efforts  at  coneeahnent. 

^*  So  then,"  I  said,  '*  after  aU  you  are  not  an  artist,  and  hadt  scareely  a 
*  jdght  to  criticise  Will's  dLetebes  so  scientifically." 

^'  Granted ;  bat  I  had  a  right  to  exeite  your  sisterly  indignation*  Bat 
for  the  necesrity  of  vindicating  yoar  brother,  you  woidd  not  have  spoken 
to  me." 

Just  then  eame  a  kneck  at  the  door.     ^'  Entreo^"  (floated  WilV  aocl  in 
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walked  a  strange-looking  man,  who  shut  the  door  carefblly,  set  his  hack 
against  it,  and  drew  a  paper  from  his  breast-pocket. 

><  I  come  by  order  of **     Bat,  before  he  could  Bnish  his  sentence; 

Meyer  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  muttering  something  about  "  celte 
demoiselle,"  drew  him  outside  the  room,  where  he  was  joined  by  WilL 
A  whispered  conversation  ensued.  In  a  few  minutes  Will  returned  to 
me.     He  tried  to  speak  quietly,  but  his  face  was  very  red. 

<<  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you  for  a  few  minutes,  Nelly ;  take  the  key 
inside,  and  only  open  the  door  to  me  or  Meyer."       « 

"  Oh,  Will,"  Freplied,  "  where  are  you  going?  What  is  the  matter? 
I  know  something  is  wrong  connected  with  that  man.  I  can't  bear  hb 
looks  ;  I  am  sure  he  is  not  a  true  friend." 

But  Meyer  himself  interrupted  me. 

*'  Don't  be  anxious,  my  dear  young  lady.  I  promise  you  your  bro- 
ther will  return  to  you  unscathed  in  half  an  hour.  There  is  nothing  to 
alarm  you ;  only  a  little  mistake  which  a  few  words  will  rectify." 

They  both  walked  off  with  the  strange  man,  but  Will  ran  back  to  say 
to  me: 

"  One  thing  more,  Nelly  :  pray  don't  open  the  chest." 

I  suppose  his  friend  beard  him,  for  again  the  disagreeable  doctor 
laughed  his  sneering  laugh. 

I  was  alone.  I  locked  the  door  as  directed  ;  it  was  now  dark,  and  I 
was  full  of  nervous  fears.  I  sat  down  quietly  by  the  stove  where  I  had 
sat  before,  and  my  present  forebodings  mingled  unpleasantly  with  the 
remembrance  of  Meyer's  story  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  I  could  not 
resign  myself  to  remain  half  an  hour  sitting  with  no  other  light  than 
the  red  glare  of  the  stove,  so  I  made  an  attempt  to  light  the  lamp.  I 
suppose  it  was  not  properly  trimmed,  for  when  at  length  I  succeeded,  its 
feeble  rays  served  only  to  ^'  make  darkness  visible,"  and  detach  the  white 
forms  of  the  plaster- casts  from  the  grey  wall  behind  them.  Just  under 
the  lamp  stood  the  oak  chest,  and  fancy  kept-  playing  busily  about  it 
Why  was  I  forbidden  to  look  into  it  ?  Why  did  Will  remove  tke 
eatables  to  an  unusual  place  ?  Whatever  it  contained  had  been  placed 
in  it  by  the  peasant  who  had  laughingly  declared  **  She  cannot  feel." 
She  I  After  all,  there  was  nothing  definite  in  the  expression  when  one 
considered,  the  absence  of  neuter  gender  in  French ;  everything  was  she 
which  was  not  he.  It  might  be  a  ^iece  of  ^rniture,  a  punting  of  a 
woman,  a  dress ;  but  then  what  was  the  cause  of  Will's  evident  anxiety 
that  I  should  not  see  it  ?  That  dark,  mocking,  sombre  Meyer !  To 
what  might  not  he  have  been  tempting  my  dear  dear  innocent  Will ! 
My  doubts,  my  fears  grew  more  and  more  painful,  till  at  last  I  resolved  to 
know  the  worst  at  once,  and  terminate  the  mystery  at  any  price.  Three 
times  I  approached  the  chest,  and  three  times  resumed  my  seat.  At 
length,  as  I  gazed  on  it,  some  effect  of  the  light  gave  the  carving  a 
peculiar  appearance — it  seemed  to  move — ^the  lid  to  rise  up  ever  so  little. 
I  could  not  endure  it  longer.  Desperate  with  fear,  I  reached  the  chest 
at  a  bound,  and  flung  open  the  lid  with  all  the  strength  of  excitement. 
I  looked  in ;  the  light  was  full  upon  it.  I  saw  nothing  but  a  large 
dirty-looking  sack.  "Potatoes  after  all,"  I  thought;  "and  this  is  a 
trick  of  that  horrid  Dr.  Meyer's  to  frighten  me ;  perhaps  even  now 
they  are  spying  me  through  the  keyhole."     And,  emboldened  by  the 
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sense  of  ndieu^  1  8toDped(de^(m< «iid  l^tnicfd  back i^  could  bf 

the  sack.     Ah  me !     It tliink  ^I  se^  it<  iiow,i  &ti4  ItHl'tiiiW  ^Id'  lit  this' 

r^eolleettton. !  I  'didii  ddtiscrekmvJt'waB'ltoo  fearfuh  '<  tPbe^lld^^j^inlxied 

heavUi)rdownl'aQdiX''£bli-sen90le^>iup^>'itP<'^W4^^^  ^e#ii?  '"lEh^' 

beiiutiful.  barei'«rinr;vai»i  hmnd^'  ofia^^oriiTafir^ 'dettd'^i^^anf^gfia^^^ 

wWteli.iThe  tii^  was  right?/  i  She' bould  lid*  feel^^^*i*-i^'''      Ln    i-i//  A 

I  know  not  hicm  long  I  remalited  ^' iti;^'8W<)oii;  >  lAtl^t'I  h^ard'ieii^ 

kiioc(k.H  I  xbse^^iln^.  &et^>but  noi  wieb^ut  difficiiUy^^I'Wi^  ytiirtolsi^k 
and  ^ddy.  '.t'/'.I/.  t!!  'j.-t  .>j  i  of;  oi!'  iim.j.i  /(mo  nnj     ^I-i^jti 

«<Itistme;NelLyi'''  I  be^Td»-jW»l(saf;  "•^-■^'''  "  :^'-^'W'^''  ^  T'--''-^^  ^''-^ '  " 

I  exet^tedmyiBelf  land  maklaged  tbiake'the^keyiitidrtti^i^  i«^but  t)ie^ 
room  swam  round,  and  I  should'  Have ^faHeti  A^h^had  il6t^Wi11  'cauijhi?^ 
me  in  his  arms  with  a  thoroughly  Eng»liih**lHftllda!'^  f  '  ''^    y:' '  '' " 

-6' I  8e8>iiow/it  isj?'  s^id  M^er  ;;i^you  had'  tetter' 'oift'yh^^  ibtb  ^jroii^ 
roon^andjky  her  otiltheibedl  'I  Will  beba^k  iua  Uiii^Utb." ''8tiiy|if  j^bii- 
haveanybisindyTthatWili'do.^-'  '   ''■*''^''  -'li^''-^!  ;'^''-i  ••.;':'"''  '"■/.  "^■\^'^»- 

vT^y  hiadeiine!  swallotv^  Bome;  bftthed'ti^^ 
water,  and*I  soon  revived,  quite  as  much  invigorated  by  Will's  safe^'fe*^- 
turn  as  by  the  dbctor^ renHedies. J ' ' "  -' ■  '''^'f   •"  ■'J'"^   '^"""^  -'•■'''  -'"^  ■  " 

3"WBll/N^y^iwhat-Waveiyoiiibe^doi6giii»dtliybtii^lf1^^      ..;<?•'  ^ 
"You  need  not  tire  her  with  questions,"  idti^l^lpl^' Mfyi^j  «f4*^r' 
can  ffcell  you  iexactlyntvihliit  hhs 'happenedv    ^>vd(  ^bu  M^lv^r  rdad^e'^toty 
ofiBhi^  Beaid  ?  Well/yout  siiStCTiexactlyipesefmblefe'tfcfft't^pe^o^Wp^ 
kind^  FatHna.>I^e#e|  WBs<oti»  thing^shie<Wat  liiotlio  Ib6kiht6,''to  6f  i^cnlirj^- 
tlmt  lobe:  wa^  the  onfy  lliin^  whidhlsb^  ca<fed  to^^ec. '  ;]^4tika  hiksbtietiiyd'^ 
tl»fhrbiddtei>idcohestJiattdAtt6paklti^e|>eiia%^^^^^  '^    ''^'  .     :!-n 

IHe  < ^K^c'  sarcastically, '-■■  as>  ustial^  ^et  he'  spared  m^  u  ^b/nii^sidii' I  'bbutdf  ^ 
not  hiv^  made  Without  embarra^siheiit:  Atid.'theti'I,'iti  my  thru,  d^i^ 
maiided-aiidxplabaibion.'.-:' •'■     '  •::!.:  ^•.l' --io-:  •■  '••  vi>t)  :. ■.•.■(•,.  .v..-.  ;:<i.,.,t 

7lk  appeai^s  that  a 'subject  for  competiti^^h  had  beefii  giVetil'bt  the  ^Schbbl' 
o£?A»t,  ««VVibrgiiliiB'Withi  the  dead  body  of  Virgra(itt,'*;k'n(!l,  as^a  ittl^dicd' 
maik}  Meyerhadjfjtocured  a  portion  oip a  femdle  6ortiie  iFdt  MiUfo  paint 
fritm  iThepbrtdricharged'with  the^i/i^^  of  it  th^'idf  the  Jabots)' kad^ 
e:^ei^tsed<  his*  voca<ir6il  so  indisdrejitly  ihat '  a  pblice-^agtettt  Was  isbbii  doWrf ' 
upon>  Will  making  inqoiHes.     The  twc  culprits  accdd^atiied  hiA  befdre 
certain  autboiMes' personally  kubwn  to  tb^'docfor,  atfd^hej^W^rfe'ifi^feidd"' 
on-  condition  of  Festoritig  the  body  in  two  dayi  Iky  the  School  I6f  AnCatbrtij^,' 
frqmiwhenceit-'hadbeenborrowedi-  '    '-^^  -'^;';"  '•"•''  "  '     '"'j'''  '■.   ■;"''''' 
I  wa6  considerablyashamed  of  the  parti  likdplayed'in  this  tr^n^actibn*,' 
and,n^6reoTerv  felt  «tich  a  dread  of  the- study,  and  rtior^  bati;ictilarly  'the 
chesi^  ^iat  I  pret^nddd  td  have  a  cotd  on*  my  next  hdlidsliy,  andit'w^ 
soineWeelalifore'I  again  visited  the  QuanierL^^  '       '   '      '    '  | 

;  ;  ,       /Hi    :•■.'.,.-'/■     --.11. M      1  -i.'f      •  in  J    )  !•■     »  'i    :'M  "■i-..   !■    :■     •'    --mi;; 

"    -    ■•  /'       ;■  ,  '  ■   ■     . 

:.  ..■..  ...   •   '    ,i  ;,  .     i    ,u    '    ■■         ^     •  -r    ''       •■    J-     •  ^'      •'  ■    ■  '  '■  ;'''^  ' 
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The  comparison  of  yesterday  with  to-day,  the  calfing  forth  firom  Ae 
depths  of  the  memory  the  kaleidoscopic  events  and  feelings  of  the  Past^ 
and  then  when  thus  marshalled  forth,  to  contemplate  the  results  in  the 
Present,  is  not  always  a  very  gratifying  task,  or  one  in  which  much  pride 
can  be  taken.  It  is  the  array  after  the  battle.  The  veteran  who  has 
had  his  share  in  the  combat  of  life,  may  still  stand  erect  and  unscathed 
in  honour  as  well  as  in  person  ;  but  around  him  he  sees  the  ranks  dimi- 
nished, friends  and  foes  alike  disabled,  mutilated,  or  dead,  and  he  has 
only  one  certainty  remaining,  and  that  is  that  his  lot  is  the  same,  and 
his  destiny — Pabulum  acherontis ! 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  recollections  going  back  to  in£ui^ — so 
far  back,  indeed,  as  to  involve,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cyras  Redding^  a 
period  when  the  body  has  not  yet  received  the  immortid  spirit  (for,  ac- 
cording to  him,  such  is  the  condition  of  infancy) — should  open  with 
thoughts  upon  death  and  the  future.  When  a  man  has  arrived  at  the 
point — nt)t  of  knowing,  for  we  are  all  familiarised  with  tiie  great  fact 
n'om  our  earliest  teachings — ^but  of  realising,  as  it  were,  and  admitting 
as  par^^of  his  ever-present  consciousness,  that  all  is  vanity;  and  of 
writing  of  <'  blasts  from  the  harlot-trump  of  fame,  the  loudest  note  of 
which  time  will  soon  render  inaudible,"  he  has  attained  the  culminatiDg 
point  of  human  wisdom. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Redding  is  not  what  some  persons  would  term  orthodox  in 
all  his  ideas.  But  he  argues  that  he  is  to  be  excused  this,  as  he  cannot 
help  the  ideas  which  pass  through  his  mind — the  doubts  or  certainties, 
the  apprehensions  or  fixed  principles  which  prevail  there.  **  I  am  not,* 
he  says,  *'  answerable  to  God  for  these  things,  because,  though  arising  in 
my  own  breast,  they  are  the  consequence  of  the  reason  which  He  has 
planted  there,  according  to  which  alone,  and  not  according  to  my  will,  I 
believe  or  reject  what  is  presented  to  my  mind.  We  can  no  more  beliere 
or  reject  at  our  volition  than  we  can  see  in  a  cloudy,  moonless  night  the 
objects  which  it  requires  a  noonday  sun  to  discern." 

But  is  there  not  some  self-will,  a  touch  of  obstinacy,  which  some  wouU 
define  as  self-love  and  firmness,  in  this  dogma  ?  Is  it  not,  fiirther,  some- 
what opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  responsibility  as  reasonable  creaturefl^ 
which  Mr.  Redding  himself  professes  to  admit  ?  We  are,  however,  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  it  to  a  certain  extent.  There  are,  no  doubt,  difierencet 
in  mental  constitution  which  render  it  impossible  for  all  men  to  agree 
upon  the  same  points-^-especially  where  philosophy  and  religion  are  con- 
cerned. Upon  simple  questions  of  morals  and  conduct  men  soon  lean 
to  agree,  but  never  in  what  concerns  their  inner  nature.  Mr.  Redding, 
for  example,  has,  by  his  mental  constitution,  no  sympathy  with  spiritual 
things.  A  hard  worker,  a  close  reasoner,  and,  above  all,  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent thinker,  always  endeavouring  to  view  matters  in  the  light  which 
he  deems  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  rights  of  the  grater  number, 

*  Yesterday  and  To-day.  By  Cyrus  Redding.   Being  a  Sequel  to  "  Fifty  YeaB* 
Recollections,  Literary  and  Political."    Three  Vols.    T,  Cautley  Newby. 
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he  has  avowedly  no  great  regard  for  traditions,  formularies,  or  the  inno- 
vations of  the  '*  priesthood,"  and  he  extends  this  spirit  of  scepticism  even 
to  the  delicate  ground  of  a  helief  in  spirits  or  in  the  spiritual  existence 
of  man,  which  he  includes  among  those  other  superstitions,  and  even 
those  coarse  and  gross  impositions  which  he  justly  denounces  as  ^^  the 
opprohrium  of  the  time."  Well,  here  we  differ  with  our  excellent  author, 
but  what  would  be  the  good  of  an  argument  ?  He  would,  from  the  very 
constitution  of  his  mind,  select,  as  he  has  done  in  the  present  work,  all 
that  is  most  absurd  in  connexion  with  what  are  called  **  ghost  stories  ;" 
we  should  appeal  to  all  that  is  most  recondite  from  Justin  Martyr's  de- 
ductions regarding  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  from  the  appearance  of 
Samuel  in  the  spirit,  to  Hamlet's  wondrous  teaching  to  Horatio.  But 
conviction  would  be  only  where  the  mind,  like  wax,  is  susceptible  of 
being  impressed. 

Mr.  Redding  appeals,  and  with  justice,  to  the  ancients  for  his  belief. 
They  are,' because  they  were  heathen  philosophers,  as  a  rule,  too  much 
disregarded.  What  is  grander  in  all  antiquity  than  the  saying  of 
Seneca's,  *'  Reason  alone  speaks  this  truth,  for  reason  is  that  enunciation 
of  the  divine  spirit  which  the  Creator  has  been  pleased  to  impart  to 
man."  These,  Mr.  Redding  remarks,  *^  were  more  advanced  ^guments 
than  the  Jews  exhibited  under  the  law  of  Moses,  for  they  had  no  clear 
mention  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  their  sacred  book^"  The 
statement  is  manifestly  open  to  dispute ;  but  the  result  of  our  own 
reading  has  been  to  impress  us  with  the  same  idea,  notwithstanding  the 
learning  and  ingenuity  of  commentators — and  their  name  is  legion-— 
who  attest  to  the  contrary.  But  although  we  should  like  to  see  the 
arguments  of  Pagan  antiquity — more  especially  the  thoughts  of  Pytha- 
goras, Socrates,  Plato,  Epicurus,  Zeno,  and  of  a  host  of  others — brought 
in  a  more  comprehensive  and  more  popular  form  than  yet  exists,  before 
a  Christian  public,  still  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Redding  that  the  labours  of  the  ancients  rendered  those  of  our  own 
Paley  superfluous. 

This  may  be  deemed,  says  our  author,  a  commencement  something  out 
of  the  way  in  a  partial  memoir,  because  it  is  not  after  precedent ;  but  it 
is  unworthy  of  any  man  who  retains  his  reason  to  be  ruled  by  custom. 

How  we  wish  we  could  cast  off  the  trammels  and  tyrannies  of  custom 
as  easily !  But  here  again  mental  constitutions  vary.  Some  are  not  so 
troubled  with  what  the  Americans  call  ^'  self-consciousness;"  phrenologists, 
"  love  of  approbation;"  and  the  world,  "vanity,"  as  others.  Habit  with 
them  is  not  a  second  nature.  They  act  in  utter  indifference  to  the  sheep- 
like opinions  of  the  rest,  and  they  are  to  be  envied — only  that  sometimes 
too  much  independence  begets  an  amount  of  eccentricity  that  almost 
lapses  into  insanity ;  and  again,  the  world  so  insists  upon  men  acting  ac- 
cording to  set  rules  and  formularies,  that  we  have  seen  only  the  other  day 
an  attempt  made  to  induce  the  parliament  of  this  country  to  legislate 
even  for  human  beings  after  their  death — at  all  events,  in  so  far  as  to 
decide  who  are,  and  who  are  not,  worthy  of  the  prayers  of  the  Church 
being  read  over  their  graves.  The  practices  of  those  among  whom  we 
sojourn  constitute  a  tyranny  which  is  ever  fighting  to  overrule  reason ; 
the  struggle  has  lasted  from  the  beginning,  and  will  last  probably  for 
ever.  No  man,  according  to  some,  has  a  right  to  differ  with  the  majority, 
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under  pains  and  penalties,  moral  or  practical,  and  nothing  is  more  im< 
portunate  in  this  world  than  free-thinking. 

Mr.  Redding  entered  upon  life  at  an  epoch  when,  as  he  himself  says, 
''  To  douht  was  in  those  days  a  sin  heyond  all  reparation,  while  habit  was 
the  Eleventh  Commandment ;"  but  he  was  not  long  in  emancipating  him* 
self  from  a  thraldom  under  which  most  people  are  content  to  live  and  die 
-— uninquiring. 

I  was  early  "suspected"  of  being  "suspicious"  of  certain  tenets,  not 
orthodox  in  tne  neighbourhood  where  I  resided.  I  cannot  affirm  there  wers 
no  grounds  for  it.  Yet  I  never  committed  myself  by  any  decided  betrayal  of 
my  sentiments.  I  never  stated  anything  by  which  I  could  be  pronounced 
decidedly  inimical  to  submission  to  the  powers  that  I  was  told  ^'  Providence'*— 
a  sad  misused  word — gave  for  our  instruction,  to  whom  passive  obedience  wit 
due.  I  was  not  long  of  age  before  visiting  Doubting  Castle,  and  so  far  from 
the  giant  usin^  me  in  the  ill  manner  in  which  he  did  poor  Christian,  in 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  I  found  him  a  useful  ally  in  aiding  me  to  set  about  the  ex* 
amination  of  questions  which  had  sadly  puzzled  me,  and  he  aided  me  greatly, 
as  he  has  done  all  through  life,  in  clearing  them  up. 

He  had  always  been  a  thinking  youth,  and  he  resolved  upon  a  life  spent 
in  thoughir — to  be,  in  fact,  a  literary  man.  He  had  as  a  boy  perpetrated 
poetry  and  prose,  and  in  a  summary  of  his  literary  labours,  given  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  work,  the  latter  are  more  particularly  alluded  to 
in  connexion  with  the  results  accomplished.  But  as  a  youth,  seeking  his 
fortune,  as  it  is  called,  and  that  as  a  literary  man  in  London,  his  ex* 
periences  may  be  deemed  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  less  thorny  than 
with  many  another. 

I  felt  that  I  was  every  inch  a  man  in  my  own  conceit.  I  had  thought  much 
about  becoming  a  free  man  by  the  law  of  the  land — but  not  that  the  exchange 
of  parts  cost  so  dear  as  I  afterwards  discovered  they  did  cost.  Care  is  & 
corrosive  that  eats  out  life.  I  had  now  to  think  and  provide  for  myself  I 
do  not  know  that  I  assumed  any  important  airs  upon  the  occasion.  I  was  by 
nature  tall  enough,  but  I  began  to  imagine  I  was  really  taller,  though  by 
measurement  I  had  never  grown  after  my  eighteenth  year. 

In  London,  though  I  was  well  provMed  with  letters  of  introduction,  I  had 
no  companion  that  was  accessible.  An  artist  from  the  country  was  the  only 
individual  I  knew,  except  a  fellow-townsman,  and  he  knew  no  more  out  of  the 
line  of  his  profession  than  one  of  the  crow  family  at  this  moment  cawinsr  over 
my  head  knows  of  him. 

I  have  stated  in  my  BecoUections  that  I  did  not  enter  seriously  into  any 
pursuit  until  the  last  month  of  1806,  living  out  of  London  some  part  of  that 
year.  The  bustle,  the  crowded  streets,  the  cold  indifference  of  people  towards 
each  other,  the  selfishness,  the  inveterate  toil,  all  seemed  ungracious,  and  not 
at  all  reconcilable  to  my  feelings  or  habits.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  did 
not  generate  very  early  something  of  a  similar  feeling  on  my  part  in  the  way 
of  return.  There  was  still  something  wanting.  The  clear  air,  the  country 
freshness,  and  the  feeling  that— • 

'^  There  was  a  time  in  that  gay  spring  of  life. 
When  every  note  was  as  the  mounting  lark's, 
Merry  and  cheerful  to  salute  the  mom— 
When  all  the  day  was  made  of  melody." 

So  sang  an  old  poet,  and  so  I  had  felt ;  but  how  different  in  town  I  If  my 
mind  was  waxing  stronger  and  more  vigorous,  as  I  imagined  it  was  dcHog,  it 
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was  at  the  expense  of  that  animation.  The  nund  seemed  as  elastic  as  before, 
but  there  was  a  lassitude  about  the  bodil/  powers  which  I  had  not  felt  else- 
where ;  and,  strange  to  say,,!  felt  more  tedium  vita  in  London  than  in  the 
country.  It  was  not  through  idleness,  and  as  nothing  employs  the  mind  more 
MXy  than  literary  composition,  so  my  occupation  rather  relieved  than  increased 
that  feeling. 

There  must  be  a  considerable  change  produced  on  delicate  youths— delicate, 
I  mean,  in  bodily  constitution — who  leave  the  fresh,  pure  air  of  the  country 
for  London.  It  seemed  then  more  damp  and  foggy  than  now,  and  hotter  in 
summer.  In  town  I  rose  and  had  breakfasted  at  eight  o'clock.  I  then  wrote 
from  a  subject  required  of  me  for  publication,  and  in  this  way  the  year  passed 
until  near  the  close  of  November,  when  I  became  too  busy  to  foid  time  for 
ttiy  recreation.  I  read  and  wrote  until  four  o'clock,  and  then,  going  out  to 
dinner  at  five,  I  did  not  return  until  bedtime.  I  got,  too,  into  coffee-house 
acquaintance,  as  was  the  mode  in  that  day,  and,  if  not  otherwise  engaged, 
passed  the  evening  in  company. 

One  of  his  first  and  agreeable  reminiscences  seems  to  be  associated  with 
Canova.  Mr.  Redding  describes  the  great  sculptor  as  *^  the  most  un- 
assuming of  g^eat  men."  "  I  never  saw,"  he  says,  "  a  man  more  modesty 
with  perfect  ease  and  great  affability."  '^  His  conversation,"  he  also  adds, 
^^  like  his  works,  was  the  speaking  picture  of  his  character  as  a  man,  the 
mirror  of  his  soul.  Nature  took  him  by  the  hand  in  early  lite,  and  led 
him  to  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  he  worshipped.  Here  is  the  difference 
between  a  great  and  a  mechanical  artist ;.  the  one  is  apprenticed  By  nature 
.and  genius,  the  other  by  parents  and  vanity.  The  results  are  as  might 
be  expected ;  the  one  works  the  marble,  or  runs  the  model  into  life,  leaving 
a  great  name  and  enduring  labours  behind  him  ;  the  other  jobs  in  marble 
and  lumps  of  brass  still,  neither  honouring  the  arts  nor  the  country." 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Rogers  the  poet  is  represented  speaking 
of  Canova  and  the  state  of  art  in  Italy  as  having  never  felt  that  art 
flourished  in  that  country  under  Church  patronage,  because  it  was  devoted 
to  religious  subjects. 

Godwin  was  a  man  of  the  stamp  suited  to  our  young  literary  aspirant's 
turn  of  mind.  Hb  sentiments  were  precisely  of  that  fearless  and  inde- 
pendent cast  to  captivate  one  who  spumed  conventionalities.  Yet  what 
is  the  reward  of  independent  thinking p  ''I  would  go  any  length,"  he 
says,  *^  in  favour  of  rational  liberty,  and  have  consistently,  in  my  humble 
way,  again  and  again  suffered  for  the  stern  conviction  of  that  truth,  and 
now  pay  for  it  in  the  age  that  has  brought  no  compensation.  In  religion, 
in  politics,  in  the  arts — science  is  beyond  the  attempt  of  the  multitude  to 
comprehend — ^the  many  are  right  or  wrong  by  chance."  The  **vox 
populi "  is  not  the  "  vox  Dei "  with  Cyrus  Redding,  although  used,  or 
rather  chivalrously  combated  for,  during  a  long  lifetime.  Nor  were  the 
ruling  powers  much  better.  Mr.  Redding's  professional  duties — ^for  he 
was  at  that  time  connected  with  a  newspaper — obliged  him  to  watch  and 
learn  all  he  could  in  relation  to  public  affairs.  He  soon  found,  he  says, 
that  he  had  formed  too  lofty  an  idea  of  the  very  mediocre  country  gentle- 
men that  composed  at  that  epoch  the  larger  part  of  the  British  senate. 
Fox  was  then  curooping ;  Sheridan,  Canning,  and  Tierney  still  flashed  forth 
occasionally  as  brilliant  orators ;  Brougham's  best  period  was  somewhat 
later.  Of  Fox,  he  says,  "  I  then  thought,  and  think  still,  that  he  owed 
fljl  that  did  an  injun^  to  himself  to  his  being  wrongly  brought  up. 
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Natare  did  eyerything  for  him,  dtscipIiDe  nothing.     *  Man  is  blood-raw 
until  cooked  by  education  and  discipline/  " 

The  ** Catholic  question"  and  *'the  law  df  libel"  were  precisely  the 
kind  of  questions  for  an  ardent  youth,  full  of  popular  and  liberal  aspire 
tions,  to  tackle  with,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  among  the  first  that  oc- 
cupied Mr.  Bedding's  thoughts  and  pen.  His  father  had  taught  him  to 
eschew  bigotry,  and  his  own  sense  of  right  condemned  the  absurdity  of  a 
law  now  repealed,  and  which  made  the  libel  greater,  the  greater  the  truth. 
The  case  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  of  Mrs.  Clark,  at  that  time  before 
parliament,  also  riveted  his  attention.  He  resumes  the  subject  even  now 
at  length  to  prove  that  the  lady  was  not  extravagant,  nor  of  low  birth,  u 
her  opponents  attempted  to  show.  But  then  he  adds  :  ^'  The  interest  rf 
history  makes  it  a  duty  to  set  things  right  that  are  accidentally  or  pur- 
posely distorted, before  the  world,  no  matter  for  the  when  or  where,  or 
now  high  or  low  the  parties  concerned — truth  is  everything  !"  To  this, 
however,  it  might  be  replied,  has  not  every  historian  (and  Mr.  Bedding; 
admits  naturally  only  one  such — Hallam)  a  bias,  and  does  he  not  con- 
sider that  as  the  truth  ?  Mr.  Bedding  was  naturally  opposed  to  Burke. 
He  deemed  the  evils  of  the  Bevolution  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
the'  '^  old  abusing,  oppressive,  vicious,  and  profligate  government  il 
France,"  the  very  thing  that  Burke  expended  his  eloquence  in  defend- 
ing. He  even  vilifies  Marie  Antoinette,  who  no  doubt  had  her  weaknesses, 
but  no  vices,  and  who  was  far  more  unfortunate  than  criminal.  Is  there 
not  a  bias  given  even  to  "  truth  "  in  this  estimate  of  character  ? 

The  great  point  of  Mr.  Bedding's  youthful,  literary,  and  political 
career  was,  however,  parliamentary  reform.  The  dawn  was  heralded  by 
the  Home  Tookes,  the  Burdetts,  the  Bosvilles,  Cliffords,  Joneses,  Jameses 
and  a  host  of  others — names,  so  inveterate  is  prejudice,  and  so  doughtalj 
were  they  assailed  as  disloyal  and  rebellious  men,  that  we  still  allude  Ut 
them  with  an  involuntary  shudder.  Not  so  with  Cyrus  Bedding,  smart- 
ing under  the  prosecutions  for  pretended  seditious  speeches  and  libels 
with  the  press,  persecuted  by  Whigs  and  Tories  alike.  He  says :  **  What- 
ever may  be  said  by  the  Tories  about  the  men  who  thus  kept  reform 
alive,  and  boldly  persevered  in  the  front  of  obloquy  and  penalties,  we  owe 
to  them,  by  the  Beform  Bill,  our  present  advanced  state — ^a  reformed 
government,  and  Lord  Palmers  ton's  wise  system  of  non-intervention  with 
the  continental  rulers  to  support  them  against  their  people,  and  uphold 
despotic  rule.'^  It  is  just  possible  that  expediency  also  enters  for  a  little 
into  this  boasted  doctrine,  and  that  **  non-intervention"  is  at  times  f 
mere  excuse  for  inertness,  inaction,  and  even  covert  hostility. 

After  his  return  to  London  (his  newspaper  speculation  in  Plymouth 
having  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  political  persecutions),  Mr. 
Bedding  was  cheered  by  a  trip  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or,  as  he  prefers  to 
write  it,  Achen,  according  to  the  Teutons.  His  experiences  of  travelling 
countrymen,  as  given  in  the  record  before  us,  are  very  amusing,  if  not 
flattering.  Mr.  Bedding  seems,  however,  to  be  himself  utterly  innocent 
of  the  pluck  of  exploratory  venture,  for  he  places  on  record  what  he  csDa 
an  odd  '^  adventure"  that  befel  Marryat,  in  his  having  had  to  find  his  way 
across  country  from  Bouen  to  Di.eppe.  "  To  an  ordinary  man,**  he  says^ 
"  the  thing  would  have  been  given  up  as  impossible  !"  Is  it  possible,  for 
want  of  self-dependence  in  travel,  to  go  further  p     The  deficiency  is  the 
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Biore  remarkable,  as  comings  from  a  man  who  pride?  himself  on  his  moral 
and  intellectaal  independence  more  than  on  anything  else.  Probably  the 
gift  of  a  roving  independence  is  distinct  from  the  above  mentioned  more 
fihining  qualities. 

We  had  a  good  deal  that  was  interesting,  in  as  far  as  personal  remi* 
niscences  are  eoncerned,  in  regard  to  the  Schlegels,  in  the  previous 
*'  Recollections,"  but  in  the  present  work  we  have  a  more  erudite  inquiiy 
into  German  drama  and  literature,  probably  the  result  of  thoughts  and 
researches  previously  embodied  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Monthly ^  being 
more  impressed  with  the  past  than  with  the  present  Michaelis  and 
Gesenius  are  spoken  of,  for  example,  as  present  evidences  of  the  acknow* 
ledged  skill  of  German  penetration  into  Eastern  and  biblical  literature ! 
Mr.  Redding  never  could  relish  Goethe.  He  says  he  wanted  soul.  "  The 
■lan  was  heartless,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  very  captivating 
in  mere^  sentiment — above  all,  German  sentiment."  As  to  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  hadng  as  he  does  so  heartily  anything  that  is  without  his 
comprehension,  he  utterly  contemns  l^em.  They  were  demolished,  he 
says,  in  the  Edinburghy  and  that  by  Francis  Jeffrey — an  able  legist  it  if 
possible,  a  fluent  and  graceful  writer  it  is  certain  ;  but  no  more  qualified, 
^  has  been  long  ago  shown,  to  form  an  opinion  upon  an  anatomical  and 
physiological  question  than  Mr.  Redding  himself,  who  several  times  re- 
turns to  the  charge  that  the  functions  of  the  mind  have  remained  perfect^ 
after  part  of  the  brain  has  been  gone — probably,  he  says,  from  the  spirit 
of  the  function  lingering  in  the  hollow  where  the  brain  *'  did  once  in* 
habit  r*  In  the  first  place,  the  functi(ms  are  dual,  and,  in  the  second, 
the  lungs  and  liver,  and  every  other  organ,  has  been  known  to  perforin 
its  functions  when  part  has  been  gone.  If,  as  Mr.  Redding  states,  the 
brain  has  been  shown  to  be  a  mere  inert  mass,  what  a  want  of  wisdom 
has  been  manifested  in  endowing  man  with  it  at  all,  giving  to  it  such 
vast  capacity,  placing  it,  as  it  were,  in  the  most  honourable  position  of 
the  body,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  senses,  and  protecting  it  so 
carefully  on  all  sides ! 

Marry  at,  who  purchased  the  Metropolitan  over  the  heads  of  Campb^ 
and  Cyrus  Redding,  is  naturally  not  a  favourite  with  the  latter.  He 
admits  his  distinction  as  a  naval  novelist,  but  he  says,  '*  He  was  not  an 
amiable  man.  He  was  moody  ;  at  one  time  being  open  and  apparently 
candid  and  generous,  at  another  curt,  selfish,  and  close."  *'  His  sourness 
and  intolerance,"  he  elsewhere  observes,  '^  may  be  traced  to  his  early 
(raining,  which  all  his  going  about  the  world  failed  to  alter  or  to  soften. 
So,  too,  with  an  inflexible  sternness,  which  seldom  condescended  to  defei^ 
to  superior  judgment  or  received  opinion,  and  would  not  take  a  lesson 
from  the  nature  or  experiences  of  men  and  things.  This,  indeed,  might 
be  traced  as  much  to  quarter-deck  discipline  as  to  the  temper  of  the  indi- 
vidual." 

We  were  upon  civil  terms;  no  one  could  be  in  close  friendship  with 
Marryat,  for  he  had  the  man-of-war's  man  about  him  in  anything  touching  lus 
will  or  wish,  which  you  naturally  repelled  in  its  own  way. 

His  death  was  a  melancholy  one.  A  rugged  nature  sometimes,  from  its 
rigidity,  gives  way  through  the  difficulty  of  bending  to  the  storm.  The  shock 
of  bis  8on*8  death,  so  suddenly  coming  upon  him,  struck  him  down  at  once. 
He  asked  me  twice«to  go  down  and  see  him  at  hb  place  in  the  country,  where 
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he  was  hospitable  enough,  but  there  was  always  that  je  ne  saia  qiioi  about  biaii 
tiiat  the  amalgamation  customarilY  found  wiui  friends  in  general  seemed  im* 

1>08sible — peace  to  his  manes !  Tom  Campbell,  after  a  gbas  of  wine,  wodd 
ecture  him.  **  Now,  Marryat,  I've  known  you  from  a  boy,  none  of  your 
ouarter-deck  with  me."  When  Marryat  sent  me  an .  artide  in  fiiTonr  ol 
flo^g^g,  it  may  be  remembered,  though  thirty  years  and  more  ago,  the  poet 
seeing  it  in  print,  for  I  had  inserted  it,  sent  him  from  HastingB  the  well-known 
jeu  d'esprit  about  editors  flogging  contributors. 

Marryat  may  have  had  the  bluffness  of  the  quarter-deck,  like  many 
more  amiable  men.  Take,  for  example,  the  late  Sir  Francis  Beaufort^ 
than  whom  a  better  man  could  not  eidst ;  but  that  does  not  proTO  that 
he  was  either  morose  or  selfish.  He  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  haYe  been 
in  many  instances  peculiarly  careless  of  self,  and  a  more  indulgent  parent 
could  not  be  met  with. 

To  Davy,  also,  credit  is  given  for  his  great  scientific  acquirements,  hot 
we  are  told  that  ^'of  literature  and  the  Belles  Lettres  he  knew  little;  his 
style  was  somewhat  pompous,  nor  had  he  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  though 
he  was  not  without  the  affectation  of  it."  This  is  hard  upon  Sit 
Humphry.  His  ^^  Salmonia"  attests  a  lively  sense  of  literary  beauties, 
and  a  perception  for  ^^  Belles  Lettres"  beyond  the  domain  of  Science. 
But,  after  all,  it  might  be  asked,  what  is  Literature  that  is  objectless? 
The  field  of  fiction  is  entertainment — sometimes  with  a  moral,  sometimes 
an  historical,  and  sometimes  even  a  philosophical  object.  To  Poetiy 
belongs  many  of  the  highest  aspirations  that  are  given  to  the  mental 
faculties,  but  mere  ''  literature,"  which  we  are  so  perpetually  told  is  on 
the  wane,  may,  without  a  purport  or  a  meaning,  become  also  mere 
« twaddle." 

Mr.  Redding  was  pleased  with  Sheridan,  although  he  says  he  cannot 
pretend  to  assign  any  reason  for  his  admiration  of  that  extraordinary  man 
except  it  was  his  conversation — a  witchery  few  could  resist: 

I  remember  how  I  was  pleased  with  his  eloquence,  and  as  well,  perhaps,  Ik 
joviality,  the  former  Moore  thought  studied  as  well  as  the  wit  in  His  drainatie 
pieces.  This  was  not  quite  correct.  He  was  quick  in  his  repartees.  All  the 
world  in  those  days  knew  George  Ex>se,  of  the  Treasury.  Hose  was  tsJking 
to  an  individual  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Sheridan  was  dose 
to  him,  when  a  friend  came  up,  and  said,  "What  news  to-day? — anythiafl 
afloat?"  ^ 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  fellow ;  nothing,  except  the  rumour  of  a  great  de&lcir 
tion  in  the  Treasury — ^mind,  sub  Kosa  !^*  replied  Sheridan,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  all  around.     Could  this  have  been  studied?" 

The  well-known  Beau  Brummel  too  often  got  the  lash  from  him,  yet  the 
beau  liked  the  company  of  the  wit  who  played  upon  him. 

"  My  brain,  Sherry,  is  swimming  with  being  up  all  night — how  can  I  cure 
it?    I  am  not  myself  this  morning." 

*'  Then  what  are  you  ?"  said  Sheridan.  "  But  no  matter.  You  have  mis- 
taken your  complaint ;  there  can  be  no  swimming  in  a  caput  mortunm." 

The  estimate  of  Moore  is  remarkable,  but  it  was  surely  uncalled  for  to 
upbraid  him  with  allowing  a  noble  lord  to  indite  his  biography.  Are  the 
pleasant  fields  of  literature  tabooed  to  all  but  professionals  ? 

He  had  passed  his  early  years  in  the  social  circle,  and  out  of  his  study  he 

sought  company  rather  than  companionship  with  the  wildness  of  Nature's 

beauty  or  majesty.    His  political  independence  of  spirit  early  engendo^ 

_  partisanship.    Few  men,  indeed,  are  able  to  support  a  dominion  of  mind 
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alone.  The  gay  circles  of  Dublin  to  which  youth  was  accustomed  to  look  up,  * 
as  to  something  "  great/'  in  vulgar  parlance,  particularly  by  the  class  from 
which  the  poet  sprung,  gave  him  a  bias  through  life.  He  clung  honestly  to 
his  early  political  principles,  but  he  was  evidenuy  fonder  of  the  patrician  por- 
tion of  his  party  than  of  any  exhibition  of  an  independence  of  the  world's 
bearing  in  this  respect.  He  was  not  a  man  to  stand  by  a  friend  calumniated 
by  what  is  called  the  "  respectable*'  portion  of  society,  for  which  read  fashion- 
able. He  had,  with  all  his  political  independence,  a  shrinking  deference  for 
the  "  mode."  He  was  fearful  of  being  scandalised  by  alliances  of  small  repute 
even  among  fashionable  noodles,  no  matter  whether  it  was  calumny  or  truth. 
His  moral  courage  could  not  confront  rank  and  fashion,  the  flatteries  of  which 
were  grateful  to  him.  Too  full  of  good  sense  to  exlnbit  this  feeling  in  his 
writings,  it  was  seen  in  his  actions  when,  perhaps,  he  was  insensible  to  it  him- 
self. He  crowned  all  by  leaving  his  manuscripts  to  a  noble  lord  for  selection 
and  editorship.  This  was  a  weakness,  no  doubt  originating  in  the  early  de- 
ference of  the  poet  for  patrician  connexion.  To  have  it  said  that  a  noble  lord, 
eminent  as  a  politician,  edited  his  biography,  was  a  consideration  that  over- 
weighed  the  good  or  ill  fulfilment  of  the  bequest.  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
man. 

So,  again,  of  Rogers.  What  we  have  is  in  no  small  degree  depre- 
ciatory— the  specimen  given  of  his  punning,  perhaps,  the  most  so : 

^  Speaking  of  Kogers,  to  whom  credit  was  given  for  witty  things  he  did  and 
did  not  say,  Luttrel  observed  that  a  City  alderman,  naming  him,  had  just 
been  knighted.  ^'  I  fear  I  shall  not  address  him  by  his  Sir  name  when  we 
meet,"  said  Rogers ;  "  he  will  never  look  it."  "  I  shall  wonder  if  you  do  not," 
observed  Luttrel,  "  for  he  has  been  beknighted  ever  since  he  was  born.  He 
has  just  brains  for  a  costermonger,  and  no  more.*'  "  Oh  I  I  see,  you  would 
make  a  barrow-knight  of  him,"  said  Rogers. 

Rogers  now  and  then  exhibited  the  feeling  and  caution  of  the  trader.  Did 
not  this  arise  from  his  profession  and  early  habits  ?  He  would  not  offend 
anybody.  This  was  a  species  of  that  selfishness  which  Swift  would  designate 
when  he  called  a  nice  man  a  nasty  man.  There  was  a  fear  of  a  recoil  if  the 
resentment  of  another  were  aroused,  which  might  be  offensive  or  inconvenient 
to  sustain.  The  old  poet  would  have  been  a  bad  champion  in  any  cause  if  it 
became  necessary  to  beard  an  opponent.  He  was  ever  ready  for  a  truce  if 
the  argument  got  upon  the  ground,  that  in  the  view  of  the  third  party  there 
was  no  materiiu  question  at  issue.  "  If  the  truth  must  be  told,'*  says  Sancho, 
in  Don  Quixote,  "  nobody  transcribed  the  letter  because  there  was  no  letter 
to  transcribe."  Yet  would  Rogers  hit  hard  at  him  who  was  not  present,  to 
whose  regard  he  was  far  from  indifferent.  He  hated  Lady  Holland,  which  his 
regard  for  Lord  Holland  never  made  him  restrain  from  showing.  "Men," 
he  said,  "sometimes  committed  singular  mistakes  in  regard  to  what  they 
coveted.  Yes,  there  is  Lord  Holland  might  confirm  this  by  the  fact  that 
his  marriage  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  wilful  mistakes  a  man  could 
commit,  it  was  no  short  step  in  abusing  matrimony." 

We  have  a  long  but  interesting  sketch  of  thte  "  Reign  of  Terror"  from 
the  journal  of  a  M.  St.  Meard,  in  which  Cazotte  is  alluded  to  as  one  of 
the  martyrs — ^revolutionary,  as  well  as  crown  despots^  having,  we  are 
told,  a  similar  dislike  to  men  of  literature  and  free  thought.  This 
Cazotte,  who  is  spoken  of  as  a  mere  enthusiast,  was,  in  reality,  an  elegant 
and  accomplished  poet,  a  little  given  to  mysticism,  but  who  moved  in  the 
best  society  of  Paris.  It  was  at  the  Marchioness  of  Vaudreuil's  that  he 
prophesied  that  the  noble  and  brilliant  circle  by  whom  he  was  surrounded 
would  all  fall  beneath  the  knife  of  the  guillotine. 
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Of  TTOliam  Heniy  Carran,  Mr.  Redding  speaks  in  strong  terms  of 
admiration.  '*  He  was/'  he  says,  *'  one  of  the  truest-hearted  men  I  eyer 
knew,  with  some  of  the  finest  qualities. 

'*  '  Sic  ahit  nostrse  comedia  vitae.'  We  do  not  make  new  acqnaintanee 
when  we  get  into  years — it  would  be  wise  to  do  so,  but  they  who  do 
never  find  the  new  fill  the  place  of  the  old.  When  I  used  to  walk  down 
Kegent-street,  I  did  not  fail  to  meet  in  a  forenoon  half  a  dozen  indi- 
yiduals  I  knew.  I  pass  np  and  down  now  ten  times,  and  not  a  single 
fellow-being  is  recognised,  but  the  highway  appears  re-peopled.  Is 
there,  since  then,  a  generation  already  entombed  ? 

'*The  publications  of  William  Henry  Curran  are  few,  the  principal 
being  the  life  of  his  celebrated  father,  who  treated  him  so  harshly,  but  of 
which  his  filial  piety  and  good  spirit  forbade  e?en  the  remembrance,  and 
his  collected  papers  in  the  New  Monthly.** 

After  Sir  John  Milley  Doyle — most  kindly  spoken  of,  bat  the  oofy 
interest  connected  with  whom  was  his  keeping  up  his  spirits  after  hariog 
*  lost  all  he  possessed  by  his  reliance  on  Portuguese  honour — we  hare  a 
word  or  two  more  concerning  the  well-hated  Grokcr: 

A  word  more  of  Croker — how  well-known  names  have  been  rapidly  depart- 
ing from  amongst  us  I  It  is  natural  to  us  all,  it  may  be  replied,  and  must  be 
felt  by  those  who  have  the  largest  circle  of  acquaintance.  I  had  often  met 
"Croker,  who  was  one  of  a  certain  circle  of  which  the  Smiths,  Withers,  Hook, 
and  Hill,  were  a  part.  I  do  not  think  Croker  ever  had  a  friend  beyond  the 
common  measure  of  usage  of  that  abused  term.  One  of  his  first  literary 
engagements  was  on  the  Pic  Nic  paper,  in  which  Sir  J.  B.  Burgess,  Colond 
Greville,  and  Cumberland  wrote.  Combe  also  was  concerned  as  editor. 
Croker  was  introduced  by  Greville  as  a  young  Irishman  of  talent,  who  woald 
edit  the  whole  paper,  prose  and  verse,  for  two  guineas  a  week.  Croker  at 
once  made  a  show  of  his  powers  in  conversation,  full  of  Irish  ardour.  Wlien 
he  went  away — the  story  has  been  before  promulgated — Greville  asked  Cunt* 
berland  what  he  thought  of  the  young  man.  ^* Thought?  why  he  tsib 
enough ;  he  is  a  talking  potato."  GrevOle  engaged  the  young  Irishman,  jfoc 
he  was  the  principal  proprietor.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  paper,  as 
the  Pic  Nic  and  the  Cabinet — to  which  latter  name  it  was  changed— did  not 
succeed  even  under  the  Talking  Potato;  it  expired  in  1803.  Some  of  tiie 
articles  had  considerable  merit.  Cumberland,  Bland  Burgess,  Peltier,  J.  C. 
Herries,  James  and  Horace  Smith,  Combe,  Rogers,  and  Croker,  were  all  con- 
tributors. No  publication  will  succeed  in  England  without  puffing.  For- 
merly the  Monthly^  Critical^  Edinburgh^  and  Quarterly,  decided  for  a  time  in 
turn  the  fate  of  books ;  then  came  Colbum's  system  of*  puffing,  and  since  that 
the  newspaper  critical  paragraphs  and  articles. 

And  then  brief  notices  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone  and  of  Sir  Jobi 
Malcolm,  the  latter  of  whom,  he  says,  was  neither  so  agreeable  a  man, 
nor  did  he  impart  information  in  the  same  way  as  the  fornaer.  The  &et 
is,  there  was  no  further  similarity  between  them  than  that  they  had  both 
travelled  in  the  East :  the  one  was  a  quiet  unpretending  gentleman  and 
scholar,  the  other  a  blunt,  boisterous  soldier,  whose  manners  the  Per- 
sians imitate  to  the  present  day.  We  have  next  a  sketch  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh : 

In  private  life  he  was  exceedingly  amiable,  and  in  person  wdl-lookiflc. 
His  voice  was  not  over  good  for  a  public  man,  being  somewhat  attenm^d; 
and  he  had  about  him  that  peculiar  character,  or  something  which,  in  oot 
form  or  another,  always  distinguishes  the  inhabitant  of  the  northern  part  d 
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the  island  from  the  southern,  and  is/neyer  obliterated.  Meeting  one  daj — 
not  a  great  While  before  his  death — his  tall  person  and  sedate  coantenanoe, 
impressed  with  a  feebleness  that  was  evident  at  the  first  glance,  it  spoke  that 
a  crisis  was  approaching,  although  only  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  no  more.  He  latteriy  carried  in  his  waistcoat-pocket  a  small 
bottle  with,  I  presume,  some  kind  of  medicine,  which  he  occasionally  tasted. 
The  last  speech  he  made — where  the  writer  was  present — ^took  place  in  the 
City,  and  was  the  first  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  uni- 
versity in  London.  Sir  James  spoke  as  a  strong  friend  to  the  measure ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  his  speech  at  all  calculated  to  support  the  general  idea 
of  the  abilities  of  the  man.  These  were  most  visible  in  private  conversation, 
and  mingled  with  his  dialectics,  which  showed,  firom  the  manner  of  their 
delivery  and  arrangement,  that  they  were  the  produce  of  northern  culture  in 
a  Scotch  seminary ;  dwelling  too  much  on  logical  points,  in  place  of  moving 
the  passions.  The  same  thing  pervaded  most  of  his  public  addresses — a 
virtue,  perhaps,  if  an  auditory  would  be  ruled  by  reason,  but  against  the 
intended  effect,  as  it  is  because  reason  is,  and  will  long  be,  the  exception  in 
religion  and  politics,  let  their  government  be  of  what  nature  it  may.  If  we 
would  prevail  over  our  kind,  we  must  use  the  right  key  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  as  vain  to  regret  the  prevalence  of  social  contrarieties  in  the  world  as  it  is 
to  regret  that  of  evil  itself.  It  is,  after  all,  no  unpleasing  reflection  to  have 
known  Sir  James,  and  still  more,  to  have  heard  one  of  the  most  delightful  con- 
versationalists this  country  ever  produced. 

Mr.  Redding's  acquaintance  with  Lady  Morgan  was  of  a  long,  enduring, 
and  intimate  character;  and  the  specimens  given  of  her  private  cor- 
respondence are  not  only  entertaining  and  characteristic,  but  they  bear 
the  stamp  that  at  once  aistinguishes  natural  from  assumed  genius.  Our 
author  (will  he  pardon  us?)  is  not  always  safe  in  his  recollections:  for 
example,  he  says  of  Lady  Morgan,  at  p.  38,  vol.  iii.,  "  She  was  an  ex- 
cellent story-teller ;"  and  at  p.  48,  same  volume,  he  says,  "  Lady  Morgan, 
it  is  true,  was  an  ill-narrator  of  a  story,  and  made  great  mistakes/* 
Again,  in  this  and  in  a  previous  work,  he  is  much  given  to  repetition. 
Thus,  at  p.  38,  vol.  iii.,  he  says,  '« It  was  the  character  of  Colburn  to  pay 
a  fashionable  author,  no  matter  what,  even  if  he  saw  he  should  lose 
money,  because  he  could  not  bear  that  another  of  the  trade  should  reap 
in  his  field ;"  and  again,  at  p.  79,  he  says,  "  Colburn  would  never  suffer 
another  trader  in  literature 'to  get  a  fashionable  writer  from  him  if  he 
could  avoid  it."  Mr.  Redding  is  uncompromising  in  his  denunciations 
of  the  decadence  of  modem  literature,  and  he  is  equally  unsparing  in  his 
condemnation  of  the  spirit  of  modern  criticism ;  but  the  latter  can,  at  all 
events,  be  charitable  at  times. 

Writing  of  Colburn,  there  are  some  strange  tales  related  of  that  great 
bibliopolist :  two  of  the  most  amusing  of  which  detail  the  manner  in 
which  he  did  Lady  Morgan  out  of  her  copyrights,  and  how  he  ordered 
and  obtained  from  Mr.  Redding  a  work  which  he  never  published  or  ac- 
counted for.  As  literature  is  becoming  so  degraded,  perhaps  the  day 
will  come  when,  like  any  other  trade,  it  will  claim  payment  for  its 
"  goods,"  if  not  for  its  **  good  things,"  according  to  amount  delivered. 
What  a  day  that  will  be  for  authors!  Lady  Morgan's  articles  on  Italy, 
in  the  New  Monthh/j  earned  to  that  periodical  the  distinction  of  being 
prohibited  from  the  Austrian  dominions,  yet  when  her  friends  and  allies 
left  the  New  Monthly  for  that  unlucky  speculation  the  Metropolitan^  her 
ladyship  could  criticise  the  old  periodical : 
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The  great  fault  found  with  the  New  MottiUy  was  its  *<  friYoli^  (what  a 
charge  from  Lady  Morgan— most  friends  used  to  think  it  not  light  enou^)| 
jou  should  give  something  essential.  Amusing  biography,  or  natural  or  ms- 
sical  biography,  or  topography.  Your  lighter  articles  should  mean  sometkui^ 
in  point  of  fact,  and  be  stamped  with  some  philosophical  inferences.  Literaiy 
Gazettes,  Court  Journals,  and  eternal  annuals,  have  done  the  business  oif 
petty  nonsense.  You  must  know  that  I  have  a  earU  blanche  to  write  for  siidi 
trash. 

I 

The  New  Monthly,  in  its  present  high  character,  would  precisely  me^ 
the  desiderata  then  put  forth.  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  of  whose  inteUeetoal 
calibre  we  do  not  entertain  precisely  the  same  high  notions  as  are 
indulged  in  by  his  own  clique,  could,  it  appears,  tell  a  good  stoiy 
at  second-hand : 

Talking  of  saints,  I  heard  a  good  anecdote  of  Wolfe,  from  Lord  Stran^cnd. 
His  servant  travelled  with  W.  as  an  interpreter.  "  How  came  it,"  said  hii 
lordship,  *'  that  he  escaped  with  his*  head,  if  he  really  preached  agunst  the 
Turks  ?**  "  Why,"  replied  his  servant,  "  I  always  interpreted  his  speeches 
in  my  own  way,  and  concluded  with  declaring  him  out  of  his  mind;  when  the 
Turks  immediately  treated  him  with  that  respect  which  they  always  pay  to 
insanity,  and  which  he  mistook  for  approval  of  his  doctrine." 

Leigh  Hunt  detested  piscatorial  amusements,  Cyrus  Redding  pleads 
guilty  to  a  turn  that  way,  but  he  says  not  for  the  sport,  but  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  landscape,  and  of  peaceful  meditation  in  the  bosom  of  nature. 
He  can,  however,  speak  kindly  (and  who  would  not,  with  all  his  errors, 
common,  the  proverb  tells  us,  to  humanity)  of  one  who  loved  mankind,  if 
he  did  not  care  to  catch  little  fish : 

Leigh  Hunt — just  now  no  more — I  used  to  visit  occasionally,  when  I 
chanced  to  be  in  town.  I  cannot  recollect  where  I  first  called  upon  him, 
having  been  introduced  to  him  by  his  brother  John,  about  1812  or  1813.  I 
think  he  then  lived  in  Lisson-grove,  and  soon  afler  in  Qumberland-place, 
New-road,  where,  on  some  particular  evening  in  the  week,  I  used  to  find  him 
encircled  with  a  few  friends.  On  such  occasions  it  was  not  possible  to  meet  a 
more  pleasant  man.  He  did  not  know  much  of  the  great  world,  but  in  litera* 
ture,  and  in  that  relish  for  what  is  agreeable  and  beautiful  in  books  or  the 
arts,  I  knew  no  one  of  that  time  who  excelled  him.  His  acquisitions  were 
confined  to  the  tasteful  in  the  bellei  kllres,  and  none  rendered  the  English, 
Italian,  or  Latin  poets  to  more  advantage,  or  understood  them  better.  There 
was  a  certain  anectedness  about  him  at  times  which  exhibited  itself  in  his 
writings.  The  latter  were  simple,  smooth  in  style,  and  never  obscure.  His 
subjects — at  least  those  on  which  he  loved  to  expatiate — were  of  the  simlde 
kind,  extremely  pleasing,  but  never,  that  I  remember,  elevated.  He  loved  ts 
expatiate  and  make  much  of  what  he  saw  and  liked  within  a  limited  drde^ 
and  that  circle  seemed  to  bound  his  views,  and  to  attach  him  to  a  locality 
which  grew  upon  his  affection  by  his  greater  familiarity  with  it.  The  Vslft 
of  Health,  at  Hampstead,  was  his  little  world  at  one  period.  The  Well 
Walk,  the  paths,  the  heath,  he  made  as  much  of  as  if  they  were  to  others 
what  they  had  been  to  him ;  scenes  where  they  had  ruminated  and  been 
busy 

"In  the  quick  forge  and  working  house  of  thought." 

There  was  in  this  respect  a  circumscription  about  him  somewhat  marked 
after  the  school  of  Lamb,  except  that  Lamb's  "  Paradise"  was  bounded  by 
the  Temple,  and  the  dirty  streets  in  its  vicinity.  He  cared  not  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  besides.  All  men  have  their  peculiar  tastes,  even  kings  for  low 
company;  and  their  ministers,  often,  as  with  Pitt,  for  any  but  intdlectosi 
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men  in  their  choice.  It  was  otherwise  with  Hunt,  who  had  much  more 
poetical  feeling  and  a  better  regulated  imagination  than  Lamb,  who  was  a 
sort  of  housewife  in  literature.  Hunt  loved  green  fields,  and  trees,  and 
glimpses  of  Nature,  and  most  as  she  shows  herself  in  the  vicinity  of  themetro- 
polis ;  and  beautifid  nature  it  is,  if  the  works  of  man  in  tile  and  brick,  which 
so  mar  its  beauty,  could  be  got  to  harmonise  with  its  verdure  and  agreeable- 
ness.  There  was  a  want  of  usage  in  the  modes  of  conduct  and  thinking,  in 
certain  classes  of  society,  which  Hunt  never  understood.  This  was  the  case 
in  his  intercourse  with  byron.  It  is  true  he  was  above  them,  but  that  is  no 
matter ;  man  is  called  upon  for  some  little  personal  sacrifice  to  fit  into  his 
place  with  all  degrees  and  orders  of  his  fellow-beings. 

For^  the  judge  who  could  send  such  a  man  to  a  cell,  Cyrus  Redding 
has  no  compunction.  "  Ellenborough,*'  he  says,=  "  was  more  ferocious 
than  usual  upon  that  trial.  I  never  looked  in  the  face  of  his  lordship  on 
the  bench  but  I  thought  of  Rhadamanthus.  He  wad  imperious  and  ill- 
tempered."  The  relations  of  Hunt  with  Byron  and  Moore  are  touched 
upon  with  good  sense  and  delicacy,  and  our  author  lights  up  with  the 
fire  of  olden  eloquence  when  he  denounces  the  persecutions  of  literary 
men  in  bygone  times,  and  the  perpetual  ban  they  live  under,  of  being 
unemployed,  from  the  dread,  he  says,  ever  entertained  by  those  in  autho- 
rity of  too  much  knowledge  and  independence. 

Sir  William  Napier,  Mr.  Pryce  Gordon,  and  Washington  Irving,  next 
pass  before  us  in  this  literary  kaleidoscope. 

Reflections  upon  the  anomalous  position  in  which  literary  men  are 
placed  with  regard  to  the  public,  to  those  in  power,  and  to  bibliopolists, 
are  followed  by  some  lengthy  and  characteristic  disquisitions  upon  the 
decadence  of  taste  in  the  present  day  ;  the  evils  of  sensation  story-tell- 
ing ;  the  depravity  of  fashion ;  the  selection  of  degrading  and  immoral 
subjects ;  venal  influences,  perverted  talent,  and  other  faults  and  errors, 
all  the  more  annoying  to  an  old  man,  as  they  naturally  did  not  exist  in 
his  time.  Yet,  were  there  not  RadclifFes  and  Monk  Lewises  to  counter- 
balance the  pseudo-sentimental  and  sensation  writers  of  the  present  day,> 
with  their  low-life  heroes  and  heroines  ? 

John  Gralt  comes  next  upon  the  tapis,  and  he  is  let  off  with  that  kind 
of  faint  praise  regarding  which  an  illnatured  saying  is  current;  and  he 
is  followed  by  James  Montgomery,  who  is  admitted  by  our  censor  of  men 
and  morals  to  have  been  a  man  of  sterling  genius — a  most  amiable, 
meek-tempered  man,  who  exhibited  great  consistency  of  principle.^ 
Apperly  (Nimrod),  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  and  Cobbett,  about  fill  up  the 
list,  which  is  completed  as  the  last  stone  in  the  edifice  by  Cyrus  Redding 
himself. 

Mr.  Redding  has,  we  see,  received,  since  this  work  was  published,  a 
small  pittance  from  her  Majesty's  government  in  recognition  of  his 
political  and  literary  labours  carried  over  a  very  long  period.  We  sin- 
cerely rejoice  in  this,  though  it  is  but  a  poor  as  well  as  tardy  recompense 
for  so  persevering  a  labourer  in  a  good  cause. 
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A  "PAST"  PILGBIM.* 

A  MORE  lively,  racV)  rollickiDg  *^  pilgrim^'  than  Gaptun  Claytoa  it 
has  not  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  for  a  long  time.  One  of  the 
pilgrims  to  Canterbury  in  the  olden  times  was  '*  wantoun  and  merye  ;* 
another,  albeit  "  his  heed  was  ballid,  and  shon  as  eny  glas,"  was  much 
addicted  to  sports  of  the  field,  and  although  a  monk,  disdained  not  "a 
love-knotte ;"  a  third  was  '*  Epicurius's  owne  sone ;"  and  a  foorth  was 
a  "jangler"  and  a  "  golyardeys,"  who  at  **  wrastlynge"  **wolde  here 
awey  the  ram."  Yet  ^t  the  head  of  all  was  ^'  a  verray  perfight  geatil 
knight,"  who  set  the  example  of  good  manners,  carefully  avoided  all  un- 
becoming words,  and  who,  though  "  worthy,  still  was  wise."  Such  is  the 
modem  "  II  Fellegrino :"  the  scenery  of  new  lands  only  awakens  the 
sentiments  of  the  heart ;  the  encountering  of  a  various  humanity  begot 
no  ill  words ;  and  the  incidents  and  characters  of  the  wayside,  as  also 
the  discomforts  inseparable  from  continental  travels,  are  all^  alike  hit  off 
in  a  humorous  off-hand  manner.  The  gentleman  is  always  uppermost 
— the  scallop-shell  covers,  but  does  not  obliterate  the  escutcheon. 

It  was  at  that  season  of  the  year,  we  are  apprised,  when  people  in 
London  had  retired  into  the  backs  of  their  houses,  carefully  closing  all 
the  shutters  in  front,  so  as  to  leave  an  impression  on  the  passer-by  that 
they  were  *'  out  of  town,"  that  our  pilgrim  set  forth  upon  his  travels ;  the 
ladies  becoming  *'  pea-green  corpses**  on  the  passage,  while  some  gentle- 
men "  considered  sea-sickness  a  shocking  waste  of  good  food.*'  They  were 
received  at  landing  by  the  usual  crowd  of  "  magnificent  and  ferocuMf 
gentlemen  and  authorities,"  and  then  a  train. 

Like  a  wild  and  demon  horse. 
Started  with  screams  on  its  angry  course* 

and  hurried  them  (for  they  were  three)  to  the  valley  of  the  Aar,  whidi 
we  are  assured  means  "simply  twelve  thalers — nothing  more,"  fiv 
nothing  grew  there  save  "  the  scarlet  geranium — emblem  of  stupidiiy.** 
The  Rhine  scenery  to  ^'  fast  pilgrims"  of  modem  times  was  just  the  same 
as  of  yore— ''the  old  identical  and  eternal  ruins  sacred  to  waniorBi 
bishops,  poets,  rats,  cats,  and  other  animals."  One  page  is  turned  over, 
and  we  are  at  Zurich,  and  then  on  the  Rigi  Rulm,  which  our  pilgrimi 
discover  to  be  the  culminating  point  of  the  mountain ;  where  French 
pilgrims  have  been  beforehand  with  sketches  of  Cockney  travelling  cos- 
tumes ;  where  there  is  always  one  wretched  and  miserable  man  first  out 
of  bed ;  and  where  a  band  of  music  renders  the  coming  of  the  Ood  of 
Day  ''more  impressive  still."  Then  there  is  Fluelen,  where  modem 
scepticism  informs  us  that  Tell  never  did  those  things  for  which  tradition 
and  monuments  have  cons^rated  the  place,  any  more  than  the  spirit  of 
Pontius  Pilate  wanders  round  the  gloomy  mountain  called  after  the  un- 
happy governor  of  Judaea.  A  lady  is  next  tricked  out  of  the  coveted 
corner  of  a  railway  carriage  by  a  feat  of  acrobatics,  and  Berne  is  reached) 
but  found  to  be  "  so  full  of  bears  and  armorial  bearings,  that  it  is  almost 
unbearable !" 

*  II  Pellegkino;  or,  "Wanderings  and  Wonderings."    In  Two  Vols.    B/ 
Captain  J.  W.  Clayton,  F.RG.S.,  &c.  &c.    T.  Cautley  Newby. 
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.  A  greater  bear  than  all,  however,  is  the  British  traveller,  as  morose, 
growling,  and  unsocial  an  animal  as  any  Arctic  Bruin — ^beg  pardon, 
^^  gentleman  in  the  fur  coat,*' -as  the  timid  Laplander  would  call  him,  in 
language  meant  to  conciliate.  Well,  then,  in  the  log  hut  on  the  crest  of 
the  Faulhom,  there  were  a  group  of  these  amenities ;  *'  on  entering  the 
&cetious-looking  salle  a  manger  five  or  six  other  miserable  and  deluded 
wretches  were  discovered  sitting,  stolid,  silent,  shivering,  and  stupid, 
round  one  coal,  burning  in  a  dilapidated  iron  stove ;  no  one  individusd 
seemed  to  know  the  other.  A  most  painfully,  well-bred,  and  thorough 
English  state  of  embarrassment  succeeded;  everybody  seemed  to  look 
with  suspicion  out  of  the  comers  of  their  eyeB  at  every  one  else."  And 
so  they  were,  in  this  highly  improving  state  of  n^d,  assembled  together 
in  the  clouds  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  day.  No  wonder  that  the 
chatty,  communicative,  light-hearted  Gaul  should  dread  being  thrown  in 
company  with  "  la  morgue  Brittanique"  in  his  travels!  A  similar  scene 
at  the  Hdspice  on  the  St.  Bernard,  where  a  "  semicircle  of  apathetic 
loggerheads,"  seated  round  a  blazing  wood  fire,  were  quite  ^'  unapproach- 
able through.the  wall  of  stern  reserve  they  had  built  up  around  them," 
was  suddenly  interrupted  and  dispelled  by  the  appearance  of  the  ever« 
smiling  face  of  the  "  Hero  of  Mont  Blanc" — the  entrance  of  no  less  a 
personage  than  Albert  Smith  himself. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  Interlachen  had  to  be  '^  done,"  and  oinr 
pilgrims  were  blandly  informed  by  a  London  footman  on  the  door-steps 
of  a  chilet  (how  strangely  out  of  place?  bad  as  the  lady's-maid  at 
Karnak !)  that  that  was  the  ^'  £d  ouse  in  the  ole  village."  Then  there  is 
a  story  of  an  old  gentleman  who  objected  to  fast  young  pilgrims  smoking 
in  a  railway  carriage,  and  declared  that  he  would  inform.  So  at  the  next 
station  the  delinquents  jumped  out  first  and  informed  against  the  old 
gentleman,  and  having  the  best  of  numbers  and  linguistic  gift^,  he  (the 
innocent  old  man)  was  mulcted  in  a  fine  !  The  char-^banc  to  Chamounix 
was  shared  with  a  '^  divinely-tinted  young  lady,"  for  whom  our  pilgrim 
wrote  some  lines,  one  of  which  runs  as  follows : 

Those  gentle  eyes  only  for  him  had  one  expression ; 

smooth,  the  reader  will  observe,  as  the  waters  of  the  Arve  after  a  storm. 
Chamounix  itself  was  *'  undergoing  a  wondetful  state  of  confusion  and 
excitement,  and  human  combustion,"  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  among 
the  sight-seers.  Thence  it  was  across  the  Col  de  Balme  to  Martigny 
and  up  the  St.  Bernard  that  the  Hdspice  was  reached,  in  a  storm  so  try- 
ing to  the  pilgrim's  nerves  that  he  made  a  desperate  bolt  of  it,  and, 
arriving  first,  *'  sank  helpless  and  chilled  to  the  bones  on  the  door-steps 
of  the  monastery,  whilst  one  of  the  good  brothers  was  supporting  him,  as 
with  a  smile  of  solicitude  he  pressed  a  fiask  of  cognac  to  his  lips."  We 
think  we  have  seen  the  scene  pictorially  rendered  by  a  competent  artist. 
At  St.  Remi  our  pilgrims,  reinforced  by  the  cheery  ^'  Seigneur  de 
yLont  Blanc,"  embarked  in  "  an  opera-box  drawn  sideways  by  a  donkey," 
and  it  was  in  this  curious  vehicle  that  they  reached  Aosta,  "  the  chief 
depdt  of  the  world's  off-scum,  disease,  and  deformity."  Having  '*  dis- 
cussed" old  Augusta,  our  pilgrims  made  the  best  of  their  way  past 
goitred  beggars  and  toppling  crags  to  Font  St.  Martin,  where,  ^'  athirst 
and  hungry,  there  was  nought  placed  before  them  but  some  unknown 
flesh,  a  compound  of  charcoal  and  gore,  served  up  with  dock-leaves,  and 
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wine  tasting  like  red  ink,  stirred  up  with  ian  old  rasor."  Sle^  was 
banished  by  fleas,  and  in  the  morning  there  was  half  a  pint  of  water  for 
ablution.  There  was  no  solace  save  in  a  cigar^  and  we«r6  tnld^'^iat'*'  the 
direst  enemy  of  the  fragrant  weed  would,  in  such  strnta,  ehetrfiiHy  sns^ 
knowledge  its  consolatory  efiects."  The  speed  of  the  train  hence  to  Turiii 
appeared^  yery  insipid  to  a  Yankee  -  tourist  la  hi^  own  ooantty  he  said 
the  milestones,  going,  by  so  quickly  in  succeisioi^  madeihe  nnd  kiok'like 
a  grayeyard— a  yery  ominous  joke  t  At  Turin,  what  atraek>  oar  pttg^riml 
most  seem  to  h^ve  been  the  palatial  hotels;^  and  the  two  hixm  tkende  lb 
Arona  were  enlivened  by  watching  their  fellow* trayellmf' twa  nmfiy>(JU 
ladies,  a  fat  and  greasy  priest,  and ,  three  -  othier  humaii  inbndeMxipt^ 
scratching  one  anotheH  like  monkeys  in  a  cage.  A  nextP-feat-wartO 
damber  up  the  interior  of  Carlo  Borronoeo,  with^'an/  arinKshsif  iaditf 
nose,  and  a  magnificent  yiew  of  X^ftgo  Mflgg^ore  from  the-nostr^^  Tb^ 
ascent  of  Monterone  was  effected  on  donkeys  so  obtusoihatiwhen  oiM 
down,  a  fire  had  to  be  lit  underneath  to  get  them  rsfagmtL  Otf 
pilgrims  passed  tne  night — we  were  going  to  aay  8lept-'**«at'tfae^Orfta,  id 
'Hhe  darkest,  dirtiest^  digmallesti  direst  of  innSy  refiroBhed  -hy^-^m' iioij 
of  the  discoTcry  of  a  murder  lately  effected  there  through' the 'liiediani'OT 
ants,  and  of  two  robbers  torn,  to  pieces  by  a  bear,  which. they  bad  nustaketf 
for  a  pig.  Our  doughty  pilgrims  were,  howeyer^  in  no  way  &cbmp6ss4/ 
for  next  morning  they  took  ^^headen"  into  the  tmnsluo^ni-waterff^f  thb 
lake,  although,  as  their  crystal  depths  reflected,  we  are^toldy  yifidly^ 
mountains  around,  the  effect  must  have  been  that  of.thfowifigDiieself 
directly  against  the  summit  of  Monte  Bosa*  ;     '  - 

No  vara  was  reached  after  a  long,  hot,  dusty  martyrdom:  oathdiop  of 
a  diligence,  the  passengers,  packed  like  figs:  in  a  dnmi,  having;  iike'thtf 
skunk,  ''  the  ciinous^  faculty  of  distributing  abroad  the  most  dreadfal  tat 
noxious  odours."  This  is  the  land  of  the  h^autifiil  in  natcire  and  arti 
The  land  which,  before  they  had  fairly  got  into  it,  tlie  jt>ilgrimS'flro«; 
claimed:  "There  walk  hand  iiji  hand  <the  three :Graote  of  gedisBj  eadi 
breathing  a  separate  and  heaven^bom  languago-^languajge^tang^t^by 
the  echoes  of  angel-^hispers,.  floating  dowurfrotn  the  FaHs  ofi'Heavsn, 
and  shedding  &esh . sweetness  upon  th)9.dull  prisoi)  of  clay  ;<  Mndc/tkf 
voice  of  the  soul ;  Painting,  of  the  mind  ;-and  Statnaiy,-t>f  the  txde  ani 
perfect."  '  But  wh^t  disagreeables  i;)^:  the  poor  pilgrim  iaimdagoem^ 
he  cai^  reac^h  all  these  perfections  ?,  It  is  Kke^  the.  asceidi  «f  f  Saerd  Mwte^^ 
at  Yarallo,  to  inspect  die  ''  Massacre  of  the  .Inooeents,''  past  hMpatfeendl 
figures  dothj^d  ii^  old  rags,  the.  Redieemer  oerened  all  .over  wi»'hlcod^: 
dirt,,  and  tai^led  masses  of  real  red.  hair,  and  diseased  and' deformed  peiv- 
secutors  belabouring  their  danbed  victim  with  cudgels  «eiimdeffably:faffgfr 
than  their  bodies.  There  were  charms  in  the  land,  however,  and  four  sr- 
five  pages  of  mingled  prose  and  poetry  in  honour  of  the  syiMU  of  Sago 
Mag|riore  recals  us  fittingly  to  a  sense  of  what  is  doe  to  tfaie  heantiful^ 
especially  oblivion  of  the  ugly.  We  have  not  heart  to  turn  from  tUi 
sentimental  picture  to  that  of  the  **  loving  old  English  couple  rolled  np 
together  in  the  same  railway-wrapper  like  a  huge  palpitating  Genaaii 
sausa^;^'  yet  such  is  travel-r-an  ever-varying  kaleidoseope !  The 
ubiquitous  English!.  The  walls  of  the  only  hotel  at  Lagano  vers 
actually,  we  are  told,  like  an  orange-chest,  bursting  and  bvlging  oat  with 
its  burden  of  Anglo-Saxons ! 
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Lugano  was  exchanged  for  Como — a  dream  of  panoramic  beauty — and 
Como  for  Milan,  in  company  with  a  gentle  lady,  but  "  very  washed-out 
and  insipid,  as  if  she  had  been  exhaled  to  heaven  in  a  sunbeam  and  come 
back  again  in  a  shower."  To  see  the  far-f^med  cathedral  church  of  Milan 
would  alone,  we  are  told,  well  repay  a  pilgrimage  from  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  And  so  it  is  :  and  to  stand  within  that  cathedral,  or 
on  its  terraced  roof,  is  an*  episode  in  life.  Familiarity,  we  are  told,  has 
an  effect  adverse  to  the  beautiful,  and  the  monks  appear  to  be  examples 
of  the  proverb,  for  they  have  cut  a  way  right  through  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  "  Last  Supper  '*  to  expedite  their  way  to  an  existing  supper.  Our 
pilgrims  '^  did  "  all  the  lions  of  Milan,  even  to  examining  the  tears  shed 
over  Lazarus,  and  which,  "  mopped  up  by  an  an^el,"  are  preserved  in  a 
piece  of  crystal.  At  Verona  there  was  a  similar  number  of  "  architectural 
black  doses  to  be  got  over  and  done  with  as  soon  as  possible,"  not  to  omit 
Juliet's  tomb  (now  a  washing-tub  for  the  lusty  nymphs  of  Verona).  The 
fact  is,  that  the  cicerones  of  Verona  show  just  what  they  like,  as  the 
tomb,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves. 

"  Onwards  we  sped,  past  the  old  palace  town  of  Vicenza,  also  Padua, 
celebrated  for  its  university  and  pickpockets — on  by  the  lovely  shores  of 
the  Lago  di  Garda,  with  its  horizon  bounded  by  the  snowy  summits  of 
the  Tyrol,  until  we  reached  Venice — the  fairy  city  of  the  waters.*'  Well, 
this  is-the  way  the  modern  fast  pilgrim  travels — no  need  to  boil  his  peas 
*— the  railway  carries  him  along  and  saves  all  trouble  of  locomotion,  or 
'*  doing"  anything.  Pilgrims  are,  however,  invariably  brought  up  at 
Venice,  no  doubt  by  the  sea,  and  are  thus  forced  to  do  a  little  in  the  way 
of  sight-seeing  ;  but  there  is  a  pleasant  way  of  doing  even  that,  and  our 
pilgrims  found  it  out.  "  Softly  gliding  in  our  gondola,  stretched  upon 
its  soft  cushions,  the  scenes  ever  new,  ever  bright — of  varied  interest  and 
splendour — seemed  floating  by,  all  wrapped  in  extraordinary  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  gentle  plash  of  the  oar."  Wise  and  happy  pilgrims  ! 
how  much  more  pleasant  than  bustling,  fuming,  and  grimacing  through 
''black  doses"  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting!  But  they  were 
not  satisfied  even  with  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  dolce  far  niente,  they 
must  fain  invite  a  golden-haired  and  blue-eyed  flower-girl  into  the 
gondola.  "  *  Preposterous  and  immoral,'  says  the  Elder.  *  Mummy ! 
thou  wert  once  young,  and  a  man,'  say  we."  The  little  flower-girl 
rewarded  them  with  a  very  sentimental  story,  the  efl^ect  of  which  was  to 
procure  for  the  fair  reader  two  whole  chapters  of  learned  disquisition  upon 
friendship,  love,  and  matrimony.  The  reader  must  not  think  that  our 
pilgrim,  from  his  wayward  fancies  and  fitful  moods,  is  not  a  man  of  deep 
feelings  and  sympathies.     He  or  she  must  read  him  to  appreciate  him 

fWly. 

The  hateful  critic  has,  however,  enough  to  do  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  it  concerns  him  to  know  that  Mantua,  with  all  its  classic 
reminiscences  and  quadrilateral  terrors,  has  "dull  streets  and  odours 
vile."  Our  pilgrims  were  also  ciceroned  here  by  a  moving  creature, 
**  which,  after  a  little  attention  having  been  given  to  the  subject,  some 
one  of  our  party  was  rash  enough  to  hazard  the  suggestion  that  it  might 
be  an  old  woman."  Cruel  pilgrims !  Had  it  been  a  young  woman,  she 
would  have  been  offered  a  seat  on  the  soft  cushions  of  a  gondola.  As  to 
Giulio  Romano,  he  must,  we  are  told,  have  lived  habitually  on  pork,  and 
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gupped  for  ever  on  horrors.  At  Bologna  our  pilgprims  fell  in  with  a 
rather  remarkable  specimen  of  the  genus  Yankee,  who  told  some  veij 
characteristic  stories,  which  it  was  too  bad  to  finish  up  with  sneers  at 
<^  Snobdom"  and  *^  bastard  wit,  bom  from  the  brain  of  others^**  Wheie 
there  is  so  much  firing  there  must  be  some  flashes  in  the  pan,  and»  be- 
sides, it  is  your  bad  shot  that  keeps  the  game  alive. 

The  starting  from  the  Newgate-like  hotel,  and  the  journey  across  the 
Apennines  to  Florence,  is  a  tale  of  modem  torture  that  must  be  read  to 
be  appreciated;  it  is  as  incapable  of  condensation  as  it  ia  of  being 
'^  digested."  Deposited,  however,  in  safety  at  Firenze  la  Bella,  our 
pilgrims  so  far  recovered  their  spirits  as  to  astound  a  whole  batch  of 
travelling  compatriots  by  ordering  vino  d'asti,  and  for  which  deliciom 
beverage  there  was,  in  consequence,  at  .once  an  overwhelming  demand. 
They  exerted  themselves  here,  also,  so  far  as  to  visit  the  Pergola,  whers 
they  heard  a  little  woman  singing,  with  her  mouth  so  wide  '^  that  it  re> 
sembled  the  muzzle  of  a  large  piece  of  ordnance ;"  and  their  researches 
extended  to  the  Villa  Salviati,  the  residence  of  II  Conte  di  Candit 
(Mario),  where  they  were  shown  the  wash-hand  basin  of  his  eccelenza^ 
with  the  soap  and  bubbles,  just  as  he  had  left  them  two  months  befora^ 
and  the  fag-ends  and  stumps  of  cigars  strewn  about  preciselj  as  his  ee* 
celenza  had  left  them.  These  are  the  kind  of  sights  supposed  most' to 
interest  the  travelling  English.  Our  pilgrims  determined  not  ta  be  ao 
ingloriously  done,  and  asked  to  see  the  eccelenza's  housemaid ;  bnt  their 
pardonable  curiosity  was  not  gratified. 

At  Pisa  a  model  of  the  Leaning  Tower  in  alabaster  was  purchased,  bqt 
being  broken  on  the  way  home,  it  was  sent  to  be  repaired,  when  the 
artist  returned  it  with  the  tower  quite  straight;  to  accomplish  wbidifeai> 
had  entailed  much  loss  of  time  and  considerable  addition  to  the  ezpeiue. 
Onwards  a  few  miles,  and  they  arrived  at  **  busy,  dirty,  cheating,  swear* 
ing,  brawling,  thriving  Leghorn,"  whence,  after  exhausting  their  ez« 
pletives,  they  embarked  for  Civita  Yecchia.  Eleven  hours  more  in  the 
«( craziest  of  carriages"  took  them  to  the  city  of  the  Caesars — the  eternal 
puzzle  of  theologians  and  politicians.  The  next  day  it  was  *^  come  on," 
from  arch  to  pillar,  and  from  obelisk  to  church ;  but  alas !  at  '^  the  stem 
spot  where  perished  the  sons  of  Brutus,"  the  showman  of  PoliehinelloDOW 
screams  hoarsely,  and  the  quondam  mistress  of  the  world  is  but  ^'  atheatvs 
for  jugglers,  pilferers,  and  marionettes,"  the  whole  superintended  by  the 
ubiquitous  red  legs  that  hold  tenaciously  by  the  two  capitals  in  the  OU 
and  in  the  New  World — Rome  and  Mexico. 

We  must  really  be  excijsed  doing  Rome  even  with  our  lively  pilgrim, 
who  somehow  or  other  get  terribly  in  earnest  in  the  g^eiSt  old  catj  and 
its  environs.  We  fear  that  the  "  sawsargees,  jamm,  and  antchovees  "  of 
Tivoli  did  not  agree  with  him  ;  for  he  comes  down,  by  anticipation,  upon 
"  the  concentrated  essential  essence  of  a  stew  of  reviewers  and  revilen^** 
as  if  that  was  more  digestible  than  ^*  basted  pigeons,"  and  l^is  all  a  propoB 
of  a  vision  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  from  which  he  happily  sinks  at  last  into 
the  comfortable  repose,  not  of  a  sofa,  but  of  a  pleasant  thought  that  '*  the 
world  knows  how  much  easier  it  is  to  abuse  than  to  praise,  and  can  dis- 
tinguish between  those  who  write  to  amuse  and  those  who  are  hired  to 
abuse."  Our  pilgrim  is  a  sad  sceptic;  he  disbelieves  in  the  fashionaUs 
world  of  London,  which  he  somewhere  designates  a  world  of  lies ;  he  dif- 
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believes  m  lore  for  love's  sake,  and  he  disbelieves  in  critics.     May  he 
live  to  know  better ! 

They  were  packed  in  the  diligence  to  Naples,  not  like  ''figs  in  a 
dram/'  but  like  ''  herrings  in  a  tab,"  which  is  not  so  fragrant  a  com- 
parison, and  luckily  not  so  frequently  indulged  in.  At  Fondi,  the  frontier 
town  of  Naples,  the  inhabitants  were  found,  to  the  number  of  five 
thousand,  to  be  all  beggars,  all  pale  eyed  and  ferocious,  all  starving  be- 
cause indolent ;  '^  filthy  is  no  expression,  putrid  no  adjective,  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  utter  squalor  and  degradation  of  this  frontier  town  of 
Fondi."  ''  Many  of  the  houses  are  so  rotten,  that  the  old  women  in  the 
top  rooms,  mistrustful  of  the  crazy  stairs,  have  remained  there  for  years, 
drawing,  up  their  food  in  baskets  through  the  windows  from  below,"  If 
Fondi  is  so  bad,  what  is  Naples,  the  city  par  excelience  of  pleasur^- 
aeekers,  soldiers,  monks,  lazzaroni,  and  galley-slaves  ?  Well,  with  all  its 
fiults,  it  was  "  one  clear,  frantic,  and  lovely  dream."  **  Such  vivid 
tKnsations  occur  but  seldom  in  life  "  as  *'  bursting  into  cloudless  Naples,'^ 
with  Vesuvius,  the  genius  of  the  land,  gloomy,  alone,  and  angry,  hang- 
ing over  it.  A  city  favoured  alike  by  nature  and  art,  but  cursed  by  mis- 
rule and  moral  and  intellectual  corruption.  May  it  revise  under  a  united 
Italy ! 

Embarking  for  Sicily  with  the  usual  "liberal  supply  of  priests  and 
bugs,"'  they  were  accompanied  by  boat-loads  of  beggars  snarling  all  the 
way  at  strangers  like  curs.  There  was  also,  as  usual,  a  Yankee  on  board. 
He  had  come  to  Naples  to  establish  "  A  Q-rand  Nature-Controller  and 
General  Volcano  Extinguisher  Society,"  purporting  to  put  out  Vesuvius 
by  letting  the  Mediterranean  in — an  operation  which,  if  there  i^  any 
truth  in  the  theory  of  the  oxidation  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths, 
would  put  an  immediate  extinguisher  upon  Naples  too.  There  were  few 
drawbacks  to  the  exquisite  beauties  of  Palermo.  The  monastic  gentle- 
men, it  is  true,  crossed  themselves  with  one  hand,  and  scratched  them- 
selves with  the  crucifix  with  the  other,  and  the  appearance  of  certain 
well-known  objects  in  the  catacombs  were  hideously  ludicrous;  but  still 
Palermo  is,  and  will  long  remain,  one  of  earth's  fairest  cities.  The  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  adventure,  and  the  pluck  of  our  pilgrims,  which  dis- 
regarded the  enhanced  discomforts  attendant  upon  the  exploration  of  a 
semi-barbarous,  albeit  exquisitely  beautiful  region,  like  that  of  the  interior 
of  Sicily,  led  them  to  visit  scenes  in  which  the  zest  of  novelty  is  super- 
added to  the  usual  descriptions.  Monreale,  with  its  population,  minutely 
sketched  off  as  presenting  the  beau  ideal  of  all  the  wretchedness  that 
misrule,  fanaticism,  and  priestcraft  can  effect,  led  the  way  to  Alcamo — a 
reminiscence  of  the  Saracens.  Porcelli,  their  guide  on  this  pilgrimage, 
was  also  their  jackal — the  lion's  provider — and  what  he  did  provide,  we 
are  told,  would  have  puzzled  Soyer  and  CEdipus  rolled  iiito  one — sausage, 
we  suppose,  is  understood.  Segesta,  well  depicted  by  Bartlett,  next 
claimed  that  attention,  which  was  somewhat  diverted  from  its  legitimate 
objects  by  the  precipitous  watercourses,  fcu^tiously  called  roadie  in  Da 
Pay's  excellent  itinerary,  and  which  led  the  way  to  Selinunte.  Thence 
by  the  birthplace  of  Agathocles  (there  is  not  a  stone  or  a  cactus-bush 
■without  an  historic  reminiscence  in  ^cily)  to  Girgenta,  with  its  temples 
of  old.  What,  however,  was  Concord,  or  Juno,  or  Castor,  or  Pollux  to 
our-  pilgnms,  compared  with  the  acme  of  discomfort  they  had  how 
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attuned? — an  epoch  of  flea,  bug,  and  mosquito  torment,  and  ^'  a  period 
of  stenches  had  arrived  which  would  sorely  have  puzzled  ihe  stoical 
doctrines  of  Ljcurgus  and  the  |brtitude  of  all  the  Spartans  put  together." 
At  Palma  an  extraordinary  religious  procession  was  on  its  way,  with  noise 
proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  to  expel  a  deyil  firom  an 
old  Jady.  Our  pilgrims  pitied  the  demon  for  whom  so  terrible  an  ordeal 
was  prepared.  At  Caltagerone  there  was  war  between  the  organist  and 
the  choristers  (there  is  always  war  in  these  fine  countries);  the  one  per- 
sisted in  playing  one  thing,  and  the  other  in  singing  another.  The  de- 
scription given  of  Lentini  might  be  stereotyped  for  most  Sicilian  out-of- 
the-way  towns,  "A  collection  of  foetid,  half-ruinous,  hel^^ess,  hopeless; 
and  miserable  hovels,  where  human  beings  crowd  togetiher  conjointly  with 
swine,  lean  dogs,  and  leatherless,  fierce-eyed  fowls^'*  Even  the  well 
fortified  Augusta  and  Syracuse  were  ''  dirty,  dejected^  idd  sickly,"  with 
'*  the  narrowest  streets  and  the  most  powerfol  smelk'."  At  this  epodt 
Neapolitan  nobles  were  employed  in  gangs  in  scouring^  "the  filthy  streets 
for  speaking  too  freely  of  King  Bombing's  paternal  government.  An 
ascent  of  Mount  ^tna  followed  Catania,  as  naturally  as  a  roast  follows 
fish  ;  nor  was  this  succession  of  pilgrim  dbhes  unattended  by  a  little  ad- 
*  venture,  which  had  nearly  charred  the  said  roast  to  charcoal.  Not  that 
old  ^tna  was  very  cross  or  threatening  upon,  that  peculiar  occasion,  bat 
the  pilgrims  actudly  sat  down  in  the  Casa  Inglese  upon  a  heap  of  sleep- 
ing Germans,  whom  they  had  mistaken  £br  as  many  logs.  The  confusion 
and  vexation  caused  by  such  a  mistake  may  be  easily  imagined,  and  is 
well  described.  It  must  have  disturbed  the  very  ghost  of  Empedocles. 
And  here,  at  the  very  summit  of  ^tna,  as  if  impossible  of  reaching  a 
higher  gamut,  ends  this  amusing  record  of  travel.  It  pretends  to  nothug 
higher  than  a  li^t,  rattling  record  of  a  sunny  ramble,  with  a  fev 
admittedly  ''ardent"  impressions  arising  therefrom,  and  as  such  it  more 
than  fulfils  its  pretensions.  It  is  indeed  in  every  way  adapted  to  afford 
a  few  hours*  pleasant  and  entertaining  reading. 


THE  POLISH  MOTHER.* 

Br  CTBUS  BEDDING. 

0  Polish  mother,  when  thy  son's  dark  eyes 
Kindle  with  ardour,  when  his  forehead  high 

Shows  the  proud  spint  fit  for  bold  emprise. 
His  yoQiig  blood  warm  from  his  great  ancestry  ; 


•  These  stanzas  are  really  from  the  Polish  Sclavonic.  They  are  extremd; 
diflBknilt  to  render  into  English  verse.  They  were  attempted  verbatim  to  be  reo- 
dered  by  a  Pole,  yet  between  us  both  I  fear  they  are  not  exactly  what  could  be 
desired;  the  sentiment,  however,  is  preserved,  and  expresses  clearly  enough  tbe 
dread  of  the  Poles  exhibitmg  openly  their  national  feelings  and  aisociatioDf. 


•  1 
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When  you  behold  him,  from  his  mates  apart. 

List  to  the  minstrel's  song  of  other  days, 
With  his  young  body  bent,  and  swelling  heart. 

Catching  brave  notes  in  his  forefathers'  praise— 

O  Polish  mother,  'tis  a  dangerous  deed 
Tor  thy  young  son !    Fall  down  at  Mary's  shrine ! 

you  l^l9w,the  cross  once  made  her.  bosom  weed — 
Oh,  in  that  inpther's  sorrows  fear'fbr  thine ! 

His  destiny  ihou  seest^— in  other  landsj 
Though  faiths  and  people  flourish  blest  with  peace. 

Thy  son  must  combat  with  a  stranger's  bands,  • 

And  die  a  martyr  for  another  race. 

Bid  him,  though  young,  in  lone  retreats  to  dwcU', 

Musing  on  stru^les  he  must  shortly  see. 
Nor  breathe  the  air  of  jail,  or  dungeon  cell, 
.  And  with  vile  reptiles  his  dank  slumbers  be....  - 

And  let  him  learn  to  hide  his  joy  and  hate,  .       ' 

His  thoiigfats  to  hush  as  in  a  gulf  profound, 
Nurse  sentiments  that  deep  involve  ms  fate^       ; 

But  aet  with  serpent  craft  on  all  around. 

!I?lie  Saviour  oft  is  pictured  smiling,  mild, 

Handlinig  fi  cross  in  infancy's  young  bloom— ;► 
O  Polish  mother,  see  thy  favourite  child, 

He  too  amused  with  symbols  of  his  doom !  - 

Picture  him  in  early  youth  in  Russian  chains, 

"Wheeling  the  dung-cart  on  the  public  wa^s,  ' 

Learning  witli  calm^  and  cool,  unfluttering  veins,  * 

To  touch  the  axe  and  meet  the  hangman'k  guze. 

.  I.  ,  ..'■..     ■ .     ^  ^     >.     .   .      .,  '.. 

'Tis  not  for  him,  like  knights  in  history  ol^,, .. 

On  Sion's  hill  the  holy  cross  to  free. 
Nor  like  the  sons  of  France  in  freedom  bolfl," ' 

Strike  Prussian  Brunswick  siown  for  liberty. 

But  perjured  Russian  spigs  his  footsteps  trace. 

The  tyrant's  agent  drags  him  to  the  jail. 
His  battle-field,  the  hangman's  black  embrace, 

His  glory,  never  seen  in  death  to  quail. 

And  thus  he  falls,,  his  monument  above 

The  gibbet  in  its  owu  accursed  demesne — 
His  only  glories  woman's  tear  of  love. 

And  whispered  midnight  praise  from  honest  men ! 

O  Polish  mother,  'tis  a  dangerous  deed 
For  thy  young  son !    Fall  dowfl.  at  Mary's  shrine ! 

You  know  the  cross  once  made  her  bosom  oleed — 
Oh,  in  that  mother's  sorrows  fear  iox  thine ! 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  M.  Eugene  Pelletan,  in  publishing  a  new 
volume  on  the  much- vexed  question  of  modem  life  and  manners  ia 
Paris,*  should  forget  the  old,  but  very  meaning  adage,  that  "  it  is  an  ill 
bird  that  befouls  its  own  nest."  M.  Pelletan,  be  it  remembered,  like 
most  men,  has  a  pet  grievance  of  his  own.  While  editor  of  the  Journal 
de  Dimanche,  he  was  so  weak-minded  as  to  institute  comparisons  (wluch 
are  always  odious  in  France,  especially  in  print)  between  the  freedom  of 
the  press  existing  in  Austria  and  in  his  Fatherland.  For  this  heinous 
offence  he  straightway  found  his  way  to  Sainte  P^lagie,  and  the  volttme 
we  have  now  under  notice  appears  to  have  been  the  resist  of  his  incarce- 
ration. When  we  add  to  these  facts  that  M.  Pelletan  is  a  virulent 
Protestant,  who  would  make  his  fortune  on  the  Exeter  Hall  platform,  wie 
have  said  enough  to  explain  why  it  is  that  he  has  an  overflow  of  gall  in 
the  ink  which  he  employs  to  pen  his  diatribes  ag^nst  imperial  Paris. 

M.  Pelletan,  for  the  sake  of  greater  freedom  of  expression^  and  possiMy 
in  order  to  produce  a  more  marked  contrast,  places  his  diatrib^  in  the 
mouth  of  a  country  lawyer,  who,  having  sold  his  l>usiness,  resolves  on  a 
trip  to  the  capital,  which  he  had  not  seen  since  his  salad  days.  His  re- 
miniscences, however,  were  of  a  valuable  nature  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  extract,  in  which  the  ex- 
notary  describes  what  he  saw  in  Paris  during  his  hot  youth : 

Thirty  years  ago  I  was  a  law-student  at  Paris,  and  helped  to  draw  Chateau- 
briand  iu  triumph  on  leaving  M.  Ampere's  lectures ;  I  lost  a  skirt  of  my  coit 
at  the  first  representation  oT  "  Lucrezia  Boigia  ;*'  and,  lastly,  I  saw  one  nigfct 
at  the  Cafe  Procope  the  publisher  Renduel  mount  on  a  marble  table,  ctobs 
himself,  and  read,  in  a  loud  voice,  ^'Les  Paroles  d'un  Croyant."  It  was  put 
after  the  July  days,  at  the  moment  of  that  magnificent  new  life  of  literature 
which  was  called  at  that  day  the  school  of  romanticism,  and  should  have  been 
called  the  school  of  inspiration,  for  at  that  time  the  esprit  poured  from  the 
source  both  over  the  poet  and  the  crowd,  as  much  to  create  as  to  understani 
At  that  time  Erance  quiyered.  France  thought,  France  dreamed — dreamed  is 
much  as  she  thought,  shall  I  confess  it  P— of  her  glory ;  for  what  is  drearmng 
except  sendinjj  the  mind  ahead  to  take  possession  m  the  future  ?  The  idea  iras 
in  the  air,  and  any  one  who  liked  could  inhale  it  at  his  window.  A  man  n^ded 
only  to  take  up  his  pen  in  order  to  have  talent.  A  new  soul  was  given  simil- 
taneously  to  science  and  to  poetrv.  Genius  spoke,  and  yoath  listened;  the 
audience  received  enthusiasm,  and  ssly^  it  back  to  the  master;  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  current  of  inteUcctual  electricity,  each  man,  whether  small  or 

great,  felt  the  level  of  his  temperature  raised  one  deme Each  day  hid 

something  to  say  for  itself  at  the  tribune.  Koyer  Collard  was  exhaling  the  last 
sigh  of  his  eloquence.  B^ranger  was  magnificently  delivering  the  funeral  oration 
of  the  past.  Thiers  threw  into  the  debate  his  phrases  prompt  to  reply.  Oaisot 
draped  himself  in  his  speeches  with  the  majestic  attitude  of  a  Roman  orator. 
Odilon  Barrot  was  sounding,  with  a  grave  voice,  the  tocsin  of  the  opposition. 
Dufaure  laid  his  finger  on  the  question,  and  everything  was  said :  all  that  vis 
left  was  to  vote.  The  whole  of  Europe  listened  to  these  words,  and  these  words, 
though  now  forgotten,  if  we  were  to  search  for  them,  would  assuredly  he  found 
everywhere  around  us— in  the  quivering  of  Hungary,  in  the  victorious  chants  of 

*  La  Nouvelle  Babylone.    Par  Eugene  Pelletan.    Paris :  Paguerto. 
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Italy,  and  in  the  groans  of  Poland,  that  sublime  corpse  which  is  ever  in  a  state 
of  resurrection.  At  the  present  day  Poland  again  rises  from  her  tomb,  pale  and 
bleeding,  as  in  the  hour  of  the  murder ;  she  reaftoves  the  folds  of  the  winding- 
sheet  from  her  bosom,  she  points  to  the  last  wound  in  her  chest,  and  says  to  the 
conqueror,  "  Strike  again ! 

The  great  advantage  of  the  constitutioDal  government  was  that  men 
combated  with  talent,  which  compelled  their  adversaries  to  double  their 
talent  in  turn^  and  thus  the  standard  of  polemics,  and  consequently  o£ 
opinion,  was  raised  on  both  sides.  As  our  author  epigrammatically 
observes,  "  Talent  elevates,  and  mecUocrity  lowers  :  as  the  press  is,  so  is 
the  nation."  The  comparison,  however,  which  Pelletan  suggests  between 
the  Paris  of  1830  and  that  of  1860,  as  regards  literature,  admits  of  no 
contradiction : 

Each  day  supplied  its  masterpiece:  Lamartine  was  bidding  a  magnificent 
farewell  to  poetry  in  his  "  Jocelyn,"  and  placing  his  foot  on  the  first  round  of 
the  ladder.  Victor  Hugo  had  passed  from  the  militant  to  the  triumphant 
epoch :  he  reigned  over  youth,  and  gazed  at  the  horizon  with  a  forehead  already 
illumined  by  a  prophetic  ray.  Had  he  foreseen  exile?  Auguste  Barbier  was 
branding  with  a  searing-iron  the  worship  of  the  sabre  and  the  traffic  in  con- 
'seienees.  Musset  was  pursuing  his  muse  through  the  flowering  lilacs  bare- 
headed, like  a  Bacchante.  Beranger  was  humming  a  last  ballad  to  the  little  hat, 
and  placing  his  popularity  in  the  saving^  bank.  Lastly,  at  the  very  bottem  or 
at  the  very  top,  Chateaubriand,  stancUn^  on  his  rock,  was  casting  his  great 
shadow  over  the  plain  in  the  setting  sunhght,.and  sadly  watching  it  melt  awaj 
in  space.  A  young  woman  arriveafrom  the  heart  of  "Berri,  who  was  destined 
to  glorify  the  name  of  George  Sand,  and  preach  love  in  a  language  of  fire,  then 
drink  from  Medea's  cup,  and  assume  a  second  youth.  Balzac  was  regarding 
through  a  microscope  the  infinite  littleness  of  the  human  heart.  Merim^ 
afi^ect^eid  by  a  secret  passion  lor  brigandage,  was  dashing  off  some  story  about  an 
assassination.  Eugene  Sue  was  speaking  to  nerves,  while  waiting  till  he  should 
speak  to  the  loftier  feelings  of  his  generation.  Charles  Nodier  was  expiring 
like  an  autumn  day  in  a  melancholy  smile.  Jules  Janin  was  writing  with  a 
humour  and  grace  which  made  one  really  believe  that  he  had  neither  father  nor 
mother,  that  he  was  bom  one  day  of  an  improvisation,  of  a  puff  of  wind  and 
fairy  who  wished  to  have  a  child  on  that  occasion  only  through  cariosity. 

It  is  only  natural  that  a  man  who  remembered  these  glories,  and  who 
had  not  visited  Paris  for  thirty  years,  should  feel  anxious  to  compare  the 
present  and  the  past.  Suco,  in  fact,  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
volumes  and  no  better  plan  could  be  selected  by  a  writer  whp  bore  a 
malice  against  the  existing  reg^e,  both  political  and  social. .  M.  Pelle- 
tan, speaking  through  his  country  notary,  makes  his  first  assault  on  the 
re-edification  of  Paris,  which  he  says  is  justified  by  the  government  on 
the  ground  that  the  invention  of  steam  has  rendered  Paris  the  hotel  of 
Europe.  In  keeping  up  this  character  marvels  of  architecture  have  been 
performed^  the  smoHng  obelisks  of  trade  have  been  erected  in  all  the 
Haubourgs,  and  Paris  has  drawn  around  it  the  military  screen  of  its 
yictorie»;  it  has  inscribed  in  all  the  squares  its  eontradictioB  of  ideas,  as 
if  anxious  ever  to  keep  these  absurdities  before  the  French ;  it  has  raised 
in  one  place  a  column  displaying  the  power  of  an  individual  standing  upon 
a  spiral  of  victories  ;  and  in  another  squate  a  column  to  serve  as  the  perch 
for  the  genius  of  liberty,  who  ever  seems  to  be  taking  his  flight  int<^ 
space,  but  always  remains  tied  by  the  leg.  But  to  let  our  author  haye 
his  spiteful  say : 
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France  loves  palaces  even  in  profoBion,  and  builds  so  many  that  it  does  not 
know  to  what  use  to  turn  them.  A  palace  has  been  built  at  the  Louvre,  and 
antiques  are  lodged  in  it ;  another  in  the  E.ue  de  £ourgogne^  and  the  legislative 
corps  is  lodged  in  it ;  another  at  the  Bourse,  and  time-bargainers  are  lodged  ia 
it ;  another  at  the  Tuileries^  and  a  court  is  lodged  in  it ;  another  at  the  Hotel 
de  Yille,  and  M.  Haussmann  is  lodged  in  it;  another  at  the  Luxembourg,  and 
the  senate  is  lodged  in  it.  In  addition  to  all  these  palaces,  Paris  also  raises  to 
the  sky  its  countless  cupolas :  a  dome  at  the  Pantheon,'  to  sfhelter  the  demand 
of  dust  for  immortality;  a  dome  at  the  Sorbonne,to  cover  words  .;'iuiother  at  the 
Invalides,  to  cover  wounds ;  another  at  the  Yal  de  Grace,  to  eover  diseases ;  and 

another  at  the  Institute,  to  cover  compliments It  seems  as  if,  from  >all 

time,  destiny  has  wished  to  make  of  Paris  a  city  of  pleasure  :andea:peDae.  .When 
a  man  has  the  spleen,  no  matter  in  what  language^  he^sign^  Ilia'  p^aee  Tnti^ 
existence  here ;  when  he  wishes  to  dine  agreeably,  he  enjoys  kis  rep^,  at  the 
Pidais  Koyal.  Hence  the  trains  have  poured  into  raris .  sach  a  vm^  of 
foreigners,  that  it  was  wise  to  form  a  breach  right  thrbngh  the  town,  14  order 
to  facilitate  circulation.  "■  '     ' 

Our  author  has,  then,  no  objection  to  offer  to'the  prb!ioD£^ajd6i)i  bf.t^ 
Bne  de  Rivoli  and  the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg  ;  nor  has  he  any  ffiulf  to, 
find  with  the  cleansing  of  the  Csgrousel'  and  the  completioii  lot  tjlie 
Louvre.  Less  than  thirty  years  ago  we  can  remember  the  latter  place  as 
a  fiair-ground,  under  the  very  windows  of  royalty,  covered  uritk  booths, 
slates,  planks,  wooden  shoes,  old  iron,  engravings,  bird-cages^  parrots, 
dogs  and  cats,  and  guinea*pigs  and  squirrels,  incessantly  twirling  rpnnd  in 
theit  cage.  When  we  were  in  Paris  last,  we  found  in  the  place  of  this 
menagerie  an  enormous  palace,  and  in  front  of  that  palace  a  Zouave.  04 
duty,  in  his  short  knickerbockers,  with  his  elbow  resting  on  the.  mozalQ 
of  his  rifle.  Unfortunately,  our  author  objects,  the  example  of  tl^e 
Boulevard  de  Strasburg  and  the  completion  of  the  Louvre  have  led  to 
the  idea  of  havinglboulevards  and  Louvres  everywhere.  The  result  is, 
that  the  worthy  inhabitants  are  living  in  a  sort  of  camp.  To  a  room  of 
the  H6tel  de  Yille  a  man  sits  studying  the  map  of  Paris^  and. every  now 
and  then  thrusts  in  a  black  pin,  like  a  general  who  is  meditating  a 
strategical  operation.  A  new  boulevard  has  just  occurred  to  the  fertile . 
imagination  of  M.  le  Prefet,  and  the  next  morning,  on  awaking,  yoo 
receive  a  printed  note,  politely  requesting  you  to  pack  up  and  be  off.  If 
you  have  not  a  registered  lease,  no  compensation  is  made  you  for  improve* 
ments  you  have  introduced  in  your  apartments  ;  and  though  through  an 
act  of  pure  munificence  three  months'  rent  is  granted  you,  it  is  dnlv- enough 
for  moving  and  the  injury  done  to  your  furniture  :      • 

The  hapless  man  then  finds  himself  in  the  street  in  search  of  a  domicile.  But 
the  movement  of  urban  strategy  which  has  turned  him  out  has,  at  the  samo 
time,  thmed  out  a  whole  quarter.  He  must  outstrijp  a  tribe  expatriated  Uke 
himself,  wandering  about  like  him,  with  their  heads  m  the  air,  with  theur  eyes 
seekinff  bills  of  lodgings  to  let.  If  the  fairy  of  his  cradle  has  placed  a  milhoa 
under  his  pillow,  he  can  still  retain  a  hope  of  settling  his  fanuly  in  some  comer 
of  Paris,  for  apartments  at  seven  or  eight  thousand  nrancs  a  year  are  yet  to  be 
found  with  a  little  goodwill  But  if  the  humility  of  his  budget  compel  hini  to  set 
aside  a  thousand  francs  at  the  most  for  his  rent,  he  can  reckon  on  an  Odyssey  ia 
aperpendicular  line^  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  floor,  far  more  terrible thia 
Ulysses's  tour  round  Ithaca.  He  will  beat  up  all  the  districts  of  Paris,  ascend 
everv  staircase,  visit  all  the  fifth  floors,  ransack  all  the  sixth  floors,  interrogate 
all  the  garrets,  and  from  all  these  ascents  into  the  clouds  he  will  brinff  back  the 
painful  conviction  that  the  unhappy  man  who  is  so  disinherited  bj^^ven  ud 
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his  fellows  aa  to  have  ohIt  seven  or  eig^t  thousand  rmnca  income  or  salary,  has 
loat  the  right  at  livine  rn  Paris,  and  most  pitch  lua  tent  in  the  sabnrba.  But  in 
that  ease  be  mnst  add  the  omniboa  charges  to  tlie  rent,  and  after  dnereflectioii, 
kepiefersto  paj  a  higher  rent,  and  save  the  deficit  out  of  his  food,  in  order  that 
he  may  ttf  any  rate  have  the  consotatito  of  lertiaiiiingin  the  yiciiiitj  of  his  ocon- 
p&tiou  and  his  aCqiiaintancea. 

The  result  of  the  alteratioii^  accordiiie;  toour  sutlior'sahawing,  ia  that, 
yiinle  the  Income  derired  frorn  the  honsetoEEaris  amounted,  !□  1840,  to 
Ofe  hundred  million  francsjit  'Ooir  eaoeeds  two  hnndred  millions.  It  is, 
in  reality,  a  tax  of  one  hundred  miltiona  which  the  lodging  population 
pays  annnally  for  the  metamorphoses.  We  ar^  afraid  that  we  must  agree 
with  our  author  in  thinking  thia  rather  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  Eng- 
lish  sqnaies  and  hothouse  [Jsnta  that  pLae  in  trie  lulcewarTn  sun  .o£  Paris. 
Etut  if  this  be  bad,  worse  remains  behind,  and  tba  new  style  of  living,  says 
H.  Pelletan,  has  led  to  a  frantic  luxury,  and  a  realisation  of  tha  reign  of 
Sardanap^s.  He  is  ready  to  allow  that  luxury,  to  A  certain  estent,  has 
aright  of  citiffinship,  owing  to  the  citculatjon  of  capital  whicbitlvoduoes,< 
but,  he  does  not  consider  that  a  reason  for  daifyiug  it...  At  .the' time  when 
IiOuia  Philippe  reigned,  there  tyere  jn  t^e  .capital  of  the  civilised  norld 
fifie  houses,  nue  carriages,  grand  lireriei,  and,p[:etty  women  arranged  for 
show  in  the  Opera  balcony.  But  if  luxury  then  had  its  place  in  France, 
it  ooly  had  its  place,  while  at  the  present  time  .nothing  else  is  seen,  and 
luxury  reigns  everywhere,  like  the  first  pefiouage  of  the  state  and  th* 
hero  of  the  couversation.  In  former  times,  at  any  rate,  people  deigned 
to  recogni^  the  superiority  of  intellect,  bi^t  now  they  only  care  to  enjoy 
and  dazzle  :  the  man  of  the  world,  may  have  gone  to  school  in  his  youth, 
but  it  was  only  because  he  made  too  mtich. noise  in  the  patwnal  mansion. 
After  he  has  taken  his  bachelor's  degree,  ho.wever,  he  considers  it  de- 
rogatory to  continue  tils  mental  development.  A  littla  old  man  at  twenty, 
very  dry  and  staid,  with  wnn^led.  m9rals,  a  thorough  sceptic  a*  regards 
all  the  belief  of  the  ag^  buttoned  up  against  any  aspiration,  and  well 
^anied  against  any  audacity  of  the  head,:  he  considers  that  thei  son  of  a- 
rich  father  hag  amply  paid  his,  debts  to  God  and  man  when  he  has  chosen 
a.first-rate  tailor,  is  able  to  ride,  breakfasts  at.the|C»fe  Bignoa,.  dines  at 
the  Caf6  Anglais,  sups  the  Lord  kno^s. where,  and  -studies  Gavarni  in 
uaturo  in  the  Breda  Qunrtier.  He  may  acc^t  a  diploinatic  appoint- 
nient,  because  it  permits  him  to  travel. at  the  expense  of  the  state,  mnd* 
after  a  while,  gives  him  the  right  of  wearing  all.  the  colours  of. the  rain- 
bow in  his  button-hole.  After  spending  a  portion  of  his  patrimony,  he 
marries  the  first  heiress  he  comes  across  to  te-establish  the  balance,  caring 
little  whether  she  be  maid  or  widow,  knowii  or  unknown.  From  this 
moment  he  vrill  study  Gavarni  aa  in  the  past,  hut  he  will  accompany  his 
wife  to  church,  and  gallantly  carry  her  missal  for  her.  Such  is  the  picture 
Sf.  FeTletan  draws  of  the  French  gentleman  of  1861,  bat  ha  is  not  a  whit 
more  merciful  to  the  fairer  sex,  as  the  following  extract  will  show  : 

As  for  the  woman  of  the  world,  once  she  is  married,  the  best  proof  she  thinks 
she  can  give  of  a  brilliant  education  is,  to  affect  the  same  indifference  as  the 
ahepherdesB  who  knits  stockings  while  watching  her  iock.    After  all,  what  are 

Ctry,  truth,  moralitv,  good  or  evil,  peace  or  war,  the  pri^reas  or  decadence  of 
lanjty  ?  a  matter  (or  yawning  or  a  headache ;  a  fashionable  lady  has  no  time 
io  lose  over  the  page  of  a  book  or  in  intellectual  converaatioiu  In  winter 
•be  is  obliged  to  visit  and  be  visited,  receive  and  be  received,  and  divide  herself. 
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evening  after  evening,  in  the  four  corners  of  Paris :  at  the  most,  slie  reads  in 
bed  a  chapter  of  a  realistic  romance  to  soothe  her  nerves^  which  have  been 
excited  by  music  or  gone  to  the  help  of  slow-arriving  sleep.  Then,  at  the  first 
song  of  the  nightingale,  she  must  go  into  the  country,  travel  in  Switzerland, 
emigrate  to  Italy,  return  to  Aix,  Plombi^res,  Cauterets,  Biarritz,  Hoyan,  or 
Trouville,  and,  in  that  summer  carnival  which  is  called  sea-bathing,  majestically 
display  on  the  beach  some  new  thing  in  costume,  such  as  the  flaming  hood  of  the 
valley  of  Ossau,  or  Garibaldi's  red  shirt.  When  a  woman  gives  up  thinking,  she 
digs  an  abyss,  which  she  at  once  seeks  to  fill  tip  with  dresses,  and  all  those 
exquisite  spider-webs  which  are  produced  by  the  bobbins  of  St.  Etienne  or 
Lyons.  Thus  she  displays  on  her  T)erson  and  round  her  person  those  dreams,  or 
rather  nightmares,  of  fashion,  which  are  like  the  eruptions  or  efflorescence  of  a 
diseased  imagination  upon  the  surface  of  the  epidermis. 

M.  Pelletaa  has  a  theory  diat  the  spirit  of  a  nation  naaj  be  judged  by 
its  style  of  dresa.  Thus,  during  the  Fronde — '^  a  gloriotcs  epoch  entirely 
confiscated  to  the  profit  of  Louis  XIV^  by  an  historic  robbery  which  \m 
remaned  unpunished"— -people  dressed  soberly  and  iu  dark  colours,  bift 
so  soon  as  Louis  XIV.  had  install^  at  Versailles  "  a  policy  of  oppression 
and  bombast,  hypocrisy  and  arrogance,"  dress  became  deceit^l:  men 
heightened  themselves  at  top  and  bottom  by  means  of  perukes  and  red 
beels,  while  the  ladies  wore  masks  and  paint.  ^^  A  full-blooded  Prntevine, 
of  the  name  of  Montespan,  invented  the  large-skirted  dress  to  extend  her 
divinity  in  space  and  to  conceal  her  condition."  The  Regency  improved 
on  Madame  de  Montespan  by  inventing  baskets ;  and,  with  history  in 
hand,  M.  Pelletan  declares  that  ^  the  more  an  age  loses  the  life  <tf 
thought,  the  larger  becomes  the  domain  of  the  petticoat."  We  can 
guess  from  this  his  opinion  of  the  fashion  of  the  day.  But  be  confinei 
himself  to  a  complaint  that  modem  rooms  are  not  adapted  to  serve  as 
coach-houses  for  these  enormous  female  circumferences.  But  there  is  t 
worse  side  of  the  question  than  this:  our  austere  censor  affirms,  that  whea 
a  woman  grows  fond  of  display,  she  seeks  to  please,  and  from  coquettishueeB 
to  gallantry  there  is  only  the  distance  of  the  opportunity.  *'  Howevtr 
firm  a  woman's  foot  may  be,  it  will  slip  one  day  or  the  other,  and  it  hai 
already  slipped  mentally  ;  it  is  not  the  intention  that  is  lacking,  but  tiie 
boldness."  Luxury,  by  making  a  display  of  woman,  soon  strips  her  of 
every  feeling  of  modesty.  The  facile  duchesses  of  the  Regency  ended  \n 
choosing  their  lady's-maids  among  their  lacqueys :  footmen  fastened  their 
stays  and  tied  their  handkerchiefs.  In  the  nineteenth  century  M.  PeOetai 
asserts  that  there  are  milliners  who  wear  a  beard — ^men,  real  men,  mea 
like  Zouaves — who,  with  their  solid  hands,  take  the  exact  dimenaons  of 
the  most  fashionable  ladies  in  Paris,  dress  them,  undress  them,  and  make 
them  turn  round  before  them  like  the  wax  dolls  in  the  hairdreseen^ 
windows : 

There  is  in  the  Bue  de  la  Paix  an  Englishman  who  enjoys  a  popularity  amoBg 
the  world  of  flowers  far  higher  than  that  of  any  Lenten  preacher.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  this  Englishman  has  created  a  new  art — that  of  pinching  ia  t 
lady's  waist  with  a  precision  hitherto  unknown.  ...  A  perfect  g^2eman» 
always  dean  shaved,  always  curled,  with  a  black  coat  and  white  tie,  and  ci6 
fastened  with  gold  links,  he  officiates  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  ^lomatist  viM 
bears  the  fate  of  the  world  shut  up  in  a  drawer  of  iiis  brain.  When  be  tries  • 
dress  on  a  living  doll  of  the  Chauss^e  D'Antin,  he  feels,  measures,  and  nods 
with  chalk  the  defective  folds  in  the  dress  with  the  deepest  contemplation.  .  •  • 
At  times  he  plants  a  flower  here;,  or  tries  a  bow  of  ribbon,  ia  order  to  judge  ^ 
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general  harmony  of  the  toilette.  Duriag  this  operation  the  new  Eve  in  conrae 
of  formation,  motionless  and  resigned,  silently  lets  the  creator  complete  his 
creation. 

The  elegant  dames  of  Paris,  amazed  by  the  grand  manner  of  these 
milliners  in  trousers,  have  ended  by  believing  that  the  man  who  could 
make  a  dress  so  well  was  the  right  one  to  put  it  on.  Hence,  on  the  night 
of  any  grand  ball,  there  is  a  regular  row  of  carriages  drawn  up  before  his 
door,  and  the  ladies  are  admitted  one  by  one  to  the  professor  to  hear  his 
verdict.  We  are  bound  to  add  that  he  is  polite  enough  to  offer  his  fair 
customers  refreshments;  and  while  they  are  waiting  for  an  audience,  the 
ethereal  petites  maitresses  of  the  Parisian  salons  lay  in  a  stock  of  strength 
for  the  polka  by  eating  any  amount  of  p4te  de  foie  gras,  and  washing  it 
down  with  Malvoisie.  Still,  this  son  of  Albion,  like  all  great  artists,  has 
his  caprices.  He  certainly  dresses  all  ladies,  but  he  prefers  abundant 
females,  previously  padded  by  nature.  He  finds  that  they  do  more 
honour  to  his  talent,  and  bring  him  more  in  evidence ;  hence  he  reserves 
for  them  all  the  attentions  and  ingenfous  flatteries  of  his  profession.  As 
for  the  light-baggaged  beauties,  reduced  to  the  volume  rigorously  indis- 
pensable n6t  to  be  a  pure  spirit,  he  consents  to  dress  them,  it  is  true,  but 
feels  no  heart  in  it,  and  only  does  it  as  a  conscientious  duty. 

Heaven  guard  me  from  trying  to  throw  any  discredit  on  the  talent  of  the 
English  artist,  and  still  less  on  his  person.  He  has  a  profession,  and  exercises 
it  honourably ;  he  keeps  a  commercial  establishment,  and  seeks  to  attract  cus- 
tomers. Jhat  is  his  nght,  his  datv,  for  it  is  a  question  with  him  of  prosperity 
or  ruin.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  client<&le,  the  aristocraoy  of  the  Stock 
Exchange — virtuous,  \  will  allow,  and  perhaps  steeped  in  devotion,  but,  after 
all,  so  forgetful  of  themselves  and  their  husbands,  as  to  go  at^  night  to  settle, 
tete-a-tete  with  a  man-milliner,  the  perilous  problem  of  the  gaping  of  a  corsage, 
and  abandon  to  this  vintager  the  power  of  arbitrarily  deeming  to  what  degree  tne 
leaf  shall  cover  the  cluster  of  grapes.  And  after  that,  people  say  tliat  the 
Englishman  shall  never  reign  in  France !  why,  he  reigns  over  the  fine  fieur  of 
France,  and  does  so  at  the  hase  of  the  Vendome  column. 

After  all,  though,  there  would  be  no  great  harm  in  the  wealthy  classes 
squandering  their  money  in  finery,  if  they  did  not  afford  sUcK  a  per- 
nicious example  to  the  middle  clase^.  Now-a-days,  the  twenty-thpusand- 
francs-a-year  man  must  ape  his  betters  by  giving  a  set  dinner.  No 
longer,  as  in  olden  times,  does  he  invite  his  equals  to  a  neat  dinner  of 
soup,  an  entr^  a  joint,  salad,  a  pudding,  cheese,  and  dessert ;  he  most 
have  a  bouquet  of  Cape  heaths  blended  with  gardenias ;  half  a  dozen 
glasses  of  all  sizes,  arranged  by  height,  like  organ  pipes,  for  ail  the 
wines,  more  or  less  apocryphal  of  Christendom.  The  bill  of  fare  is  reli- 
giously deposited  on  each  napkin,  so  that  tlie  guest,  duly  warned  before- 
hand of  the  culinary  contingent,  may  save  his  energies  for  his  favourite 
dish.  As  a  role  the  dinner  must  be  composed  of  fish,  game,  Russian 
eaviare,  York  ham,  Pithiviers  pstt^,  truffled  pheasant,  &c.  But  the  dish 
of  dishes  is  a  guest  who  has  an  order,  a  celebrated  name,  or  eminent 
fonctionary,  in  order  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  other  guests.  After  all^ 
though,  this  failing  is  common  to  all  human  nature,  and  Mr.  Thackeray 
has  shown  it  up,  perhaps  %uqu/e  ad  natiseam,  when  describing  the  feastB 
given  in  B4iS8ell  and  Bloomsbury  squares.  Then,  again,  M.  Pelletaa 
complains  that  the  okl-fashioned  soir6e  has  been  knocked  en  the  head; 
once  4m  a  tune  people  used  to  Meet  for  a  general  gossip  round  the  SsOf 
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but  now  the  bourgeois  would  ooosider  himself  disgraced  if  he  had  not  a 
body  of  opera-singers  to  deafen  his  guests.  The  result  of  all  this  is  a 
sheaf  of  writs,  and  a  sale  by  order  of  the  sheriff.  It  seems  to  us  that 
Paris  has  only  just  reached  that  stage  of  ostentation  and  living  beyond 
one's  means  which  has  been  the  curse  of  England  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  has  now  attained  unexampled  proportions. 

When  the  broker  is  put  in,  the  victim  has  two  resoin^^es  to  fly  to :  be 
rither  seeks  a  government  appointment,  or  dse  turns  his  attention  to 
time-bargains  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  M.  Pelletah  is  ashamed  to  isay  it 
of  his  country,  that  a  porti6n  of  France  regards  the  state  as  a  universal 
uncle  from  America,  whom  destiny  holds  in  reserve,  to  set  on  bis  legs  every 
man  who  has  devoured  his  patrimony: 

The  solicitor  for  a  place  is  neither  a  will  nor  a  person,  but  a  defaced  coin, 
withdrawn  from  circulation ;  he  is  the  man  of  another  man — the  man  pf  a  pro?^ 
tector  and  a  protector's  wife ;  he  takes  madame's  letter  to  the  post ;  lie  loolcs 
after  her  sick  dog.  Madame  has  pass^  her  sixtieth  year,  buJt^X) .  bim  she  is 
only  twenty,  like  the  sexagenarian  duchess  of  tlie  Kegency.  He  accepts  the 
fiction,  and  has  neither  opinion,  nor  human  respect,  nor  any  sort  of  prejudice. 
A  valet  condemned  to  crawl  before  another  valet,  who  has  one  aiguilleitte  more  j 
he  receives  a  rebuff  and  smiles ;  he  is  answered  no,  and  he  smiles ;  he  is  kicked 
out  of  the  ante-room,  and  still  smiles ;  he  has,  in  short,  a  smile  stereotyped  oa 
his  face.  When  he  begins  to  be  doubtful  of  himself,  he  orders  his  wife  to  take 
his  places  and  she,  still  young  and  pretty,  tries  to  soften  by  her  suppliant  tender 
glance  tue  bronze  forehead  of  Dureaucracy.  The  Arab  has  an, admirable 
proverb  :  "  if  a  man,  of  whom  you  want  anything,  is  mounted  on  a  donkey,  saj 
to  him,  'What  a  fine  horse  you  have  there,  monseigneur  !*  **  This  proverb,  from 
the  first  to  the  last  word,  contains  the  whole  art  of  making  one's  way.  In  the 
world  of  protection,  you  must  always  take  the  ass  for  a  horse ;  you  must  always 
scent  the  wind  of  the  moment ;  go  to  confession  under  the  Restoration  5  entef 
the  National  Guard  under  the  Jiuy  monarchy ;  be  president  of  a  club  durii^  the 
Republic ;  and  sdways  have  a  flexible  back,  and  walk  with  your  body  forming  s 
hoop. 

We  certainly  recommend  that  admirable  interpreter  of  Sir  I'er^ax 
Mac  Sycophant,  Mr.  Phelps,  to  migrate  to  Paris,  and  give  lectures  in  the 
art  of  booing,  for  we  have  not  the  slightest  doiibt  but  that  he  would  make 
a  rapid  fortune. 

If  we  turn  to  the  literature  of  the  Second  Empire,  we  find  bur  writer 
shaking  his  head  worse  than  ever.  He  allows,  it  is  true,  thiat  ^he  French 
are  hot  fohd  of  reading,  but  adds,  in  their  excuse,  that  everything  has  beea 
done  to  discourage  them  from  reading.  As  he  says,  "  lake  tbe  four  or 
five  hundred  laws  relating  to  printing,  publishing,  and  book-hawking,  ani 
you  will  see  thht  a  sanitary  cordon  has  been  carefully  established,  soasie 
prevent  intellect  communicating  with  intellect  without  the  permission  of 
the  state."  Still,  the  French  are  very  backward,  and  the  upper  classed 
are  quite  as  bad  as  the  lower.  M.  Pelletan  describes  an  enormously  rich 
marquis  living  in  the  country,  whose  entire  library  consisted  of  one  dog^s* 
eared  volume  of  the  Waverley  novels,  which  he  kept  ibr  those  visitors  ae* 
customed  to  take  a  portion  of  reading  before  going  to  sleep.  Not  thlt 
he  despised  intellect,  but  he  could  not  believe  that  a  book  was  an  article 
of  consumption,  any  more  than  the  river  that  passed  under  his  windowi, 
or  the  wind  that  whistled  through  his  trees.  Even  ia  the  heart  of 
Parisian  aristocracy,  the  woman  most  anxious  to  pass  as  witty  has  00 
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library ;  if  she  wants  to  read,  she  will  have  a  book  from  a  circulating 
library.     Here  is  a  case  in  point : 

.  You  know,  by  reputation  at  least,  that  little  duchess,  that  pretty,  wearied  face, 
that  wife;  of  a  duke,  in  a  word  ?  Hers  was  a  vaporous,  ethereal  nature,  lost 
]$x  a  cloud  of  muslin.  She  lived  between  heaven  and  earth,  walked  hardly  an 
hour  a  day,  and  did  so  with  a  languishing  undulation  of  the  body  and  the 
j;raceful  awkwardcfess  of  ^  swan  upon  land.  The  rest  of  the  time  she  reclined 
in  an  Asiatic  attitude;,  with  her  head  on  her  elbow,  and  read  and  dreamed,  and 
what  she  dreamed  at  night  );iie  star  repeated,  to  the  rose,;;  Well,  this,  elegant 
patnoiau,  who  with,  her  ermine  delicacy  and  sensitive  epidermis  would  have 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  receiving  a  letter  otherwise  than  on  a  silver  waiter 
and  from  the  gloved  hand  of  her  major-domo,  busily  turned  over  with  hef  sylph* 
like  fingers  the  pages  of  a  hired  romance,  still  impregnated  with  all  the  perfumes 
of  the  masked  ball,  and  annotated  by  drunken  hands  in  the  styjke.pf;  ,tl^^  §^]a^d- 
room.  And  she  did  not  do  so  through  meanness,  for  she  thought,  npihmg  of 
spending  a  bank-note  on  a  new  dress.  ,,.,., 

From  sucb^cOTisiderations  M.  Pelletan  is  led  to  declare  that  the^iedent 
age  resembled  the  Roman  who  had  the  following  epitaph  inscribed  on  his 
tomb  :  'f  Staberius  rests  here ;  be  was  born  in  poverty  ;  he  lefjt  three  \^\m^ 
dred  million  sesterces ;  be  never  consented  to  listen  to  a  philosopher ;  keep 
your  health  and  imitate  him."  The  present  French  generation  has  only 
one  remark  on  its  lips:  ''Let  us  amuse  ourselves  and  laugh  at  our- 
selves: <;ra«  enim  moriemur;*'  which  means,  being  interpreted^  ** After  us^ 
the  deluge." 

'  The  present  form  of  literature  has  produced,  in  the  first  place,  the 
rbmance  of  Bohemia.  Of  this  style  H*  Pelletan  declares  that  it  drags 
youth  into  the  sewer,  describes  an  irregular  life,  and  poetises  vice  for  the 
sake  of  vice,  first  simple  vice  and  then  experienced  vice  ;  it  lives  at  the 
cook-shop,  sleeps  on  a  street  bench,  dies  in  the  hospital,  and  receives  on 
the  road  the  cross  of  honour.  And  yet,  our  author  adds,  ^  Peace  to  its 
memory,  for  it  was  perhaps  worth  more  than  its  destiny,"  Next  we  have 
the  cavalier  romance,  which  cocks  its  hat  on  one  ear  and  goes  straight  to 
the  ^oint.  What  does  it  care  for  invention,  conception,  poetry,  truth,  or 
analysis  of  character  ?  Its  only  anxiety,  is  to  show  that  it  can  prod  (ice 
four  hundred  pages  of  wit  without  breaking  down.  It  is  a  number  of  the 
Charivari  in  a  volume.  It  is  read  without  fatigue,  it  is  laid  dowp  without 
regret,  it  is  begun  again  at  any  page  \vith  equal  pleasure,  for  at  every 
page  you  find  the  same  whipped  cream  and  the  same  way  of  humbugging 
the  reader.  Lastly,  we  have  the  realistic  romance,  that  is  to  say,  the 
l^omance  has  been  vulgarised  under  the  pretext  of  realism.  Still,  if  art 
has  a  reason  for  being  realistic,  it  is  to  say,  perhaps,  something  that  differs 
from  the  reality.  In  that  case,  what  is  the  use  of  writing  or  reading  it  ? 
^ou  need  only  put  yourself  in  the  care  of  a  detective  and  take  a  turn 
down  Whitechapel  way.  Here  is  a  bit  in  which  M.  Pelletan  speaks  the 
truth,  careless  whom  he  may  offend : 

A  school  in  the  likeness  of  the  a^  seeks  talent  in  scandal.  A  disgusting 
romance  has  reached  its  fourteenth  edition  in  less  than  a  year,  and  are  you  aware 
through  what  inspiration  of  genius  ?  Xhroogh  a  night-scene  shown  the  reader 
by  the  aid  of  a  keyhole.  If  my  wife  (N.B.  the  notary  is  speaking)  had  dared 
^o  read  this  romance  during  my  absence  from  home,  I  should  demand,  on  my 
tetum,  the  re^establishment  of  divorce.  The  romance  of  the  alcove  no  longer 
even  satisfies  the  excited  imagination  of  our  generation.    Progressing  froni 
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debauch  to  debaach  in  literatare,  the  idle  classes  have  come  to  eonsnme  a 
little  fermented  literature,  printed  on  fine  paper. and  delicately  bound  in  pink: 
the  history  of  love,  the  history  of  tiie  Montespan,  the  Pompadour,  and  the 
Dnbarry :  the  courtesan  on  the  throne,  the  royalty  of  the  courtesan.  Madame 
Moeador  employs  the  leisure  hours  of  marriage  to  describe  to  us  her  public  Hfio^ 
vhile  Madame  Kigolboche  surrenders  her  person  to  us  with  a  photograph  m 
support,  as  a  justificative  document.  What  can  we  say  aft^r  this  of  the  per- 
sonal romance,  that  literary  monster,  half  chimera,  half  reality,  called  "  £lle  et 
lui,"  or  "Lui  et  elle,"  or."Elle,"  quite  short.  "I  had  a  friend,"  a  physician 
used  to  say ;  "he  died,  and  I  dissected  him.'^  A  woman  has  loved  a  man :  the 
man  dies,  she  dissects  the  dead  man's  heart  under  the  pretext  of  a  romance^ 
and  casts  it  as  food  to  the  public.  Next,  comes  a  second  woman,  who  asserts 
that  she  triumphantly  drove  out  with  the  same  man  in  a  fiacre  on  the  Place  de 
Carrousel,  without  even  taking  ;the  trouble  to  let  down  the  blinda.  By  what 
name  can  we  call  such  a  literature,  which  is  a  sort  of  pleading  for  a  judicial 
separation  between  two  lovers  P 

Painting  fares  no  better  than  literature  at  the  hands  of  M,  Pelletan,. 
and  the  misfortune  is  that  what  he  says  is  iiicontrovertibVpi  According 
to  him,  the  artist  no  longer  tries  to  display  idealism,  what  he  cares  fix 
above  all  is  the  "  coup  de  brosse,"  called  in  the  slan?  of  the  studio  the 
^^  ragout."  The  painter,  now-a*days,  only  invokes  the  muse  of  inspira- 
tion in  order  to  produce  exaggerated  details — the  infinitely  little — sudi 
as  a  grain  of  dust,  a  coat-button,  a  table-leg,  a  shoe-buckle,  or  a  flash  of 
sunshine  falling  through  the  vine  of  an  arbour  on  the  forehead  of  a  toper. 
As  for  the  subject  he  cares  little,  provided  that  it  serves  as  an  excuse  for 
all  this :  it  may  be  a  man  smoking,  or  drinking,  or  gambling,  or  looking 
or  telling  a  story.  Now,  as  men  of  course  did  all  these  things  mon 
picturesquely  in  the  eighteenth  century  than  at  present,  the  subject  in- 
variably wears  a  peruke,  a  frill,  knee-buckles,  and  powder  on  his  coat- 
collar.  Sometimes,  however,  the  artist  wishes  to  prove  that  he  has 
imagination,  and  will  paint,  for  instance,  a  picture  called  **  Une  Con- 
fidence."    On  this  head  our  author  is  extra  satirical : 

The  dessert  is  on  the  table,  the  servant  has  left  the  room,  the  door  is  shat^ 
the  bottle  is  empty,  and  the  last  peach  is  forgotten  in  the  Japanese  plate.  It 
is  the  hour  of  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  of  jollity,  of  the  unbuttoned  waistcoat, 
of  the  secret  on  the  lips,  and  the  heart  on  the  sleeve.  A  young  man  fair  as 
vouth,  dressed  in  pink,  the  pink  of  thought,  the  pink  of  hope^  is  reading  to  lih 
bottle  companion  a  love-letter,  and  in  the  candour  of  his  happiness  he  bends  his 
body  over  the  table,  and  stretches  his  neck  across  the  table,  as  if  to  dart  the 
sacred  fluid  into  his  friend's  ear.  But  the  other,  impassive,  cold,  with  a  fore- 
head of  bronze,  his  hand  under  his  chin,  and  a  finger  on  his  eyelid,  listens  to  the 
perusal  of  the  burning  page  with  the  accumulated  phlegm  of  experience.  He 
seems  to  be  saying  to  himself :  "  I,  too,  have  received  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
these  protestations  and  these  oaths  on  musked  paper.  The  marchioness  wrote 
so ;  and  the  duchess  wrote  even  better,  for  she  had  a  great  lady^s  incorrigible 
hatred  of  orthography.  I,  alas  !  believed  in  the  marchioness  in  my  salad  dsja^ 
and  then  I  pretended  to  believe  the  duchess ;  and,  lastly,  the  flower-girl  at  the 
corner,  but  the  flower-girl  alone  kept  her  word ;  it  is  true  that  she  died  of  thit 
act  of  heroism.  Now,  I  onlv  believe  in  all  the  thrusts  I  have  given  or  leceived 
on  account  of  these  fickle  fidelities.'' 

Even  more  severe  is  M.  Pelletan  on  the  Ledas,  in  the  abbreviated 
attire  of  the  swimming-school.  Unfortunately,  his  outspokenness  forbids 
any  quotation,  but  we  quite  agree  in  his  strictures  upon  Akibiades  ia 
the  house  of  Aspasia  or  Phryne  in  the  presence  of  the  Areopagtn 
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Alluding  to  the  latter  picture,  he  remarks  :  ^'  After  the  orgies  of  youth 
we  have  the  debauchery  of  old  age :  what  will  painting  leave  us  hence- 
forth to  respect  ?  But  photography  is  even  worse  than  painting  in 
Paris,  where,  it  appears,  that  Lord  Campbell's  act  is  invalid;  but  M. 
Pelletan  warns  you,  as  a  friend,  never  to  look  into  any  stereoscope  you 
come  across,  for  you  can  never  tell  into  what  improper  society  you  may 
drift. 

What  we  have  quoted  is  tolerably  strong,  but  is  nothing  as  compared 
with  M.  Pelletan's  onslaught  on  the  ''caboulot."  This  mysterious 
word  signifies  an  establishment  in  which  are  sold  plums  preserved  in 
brandy,  and  lemons  in  a  state  of  foetus  kept  in  spirits  of  wine,  the  whole 
crowned  by  an  almost-dressed  female,  beautiful  with  the  diabolical 
beauty  of  Astarte.  '^  She  likes  to  laugh,  she  likes  to  drink  like  a  song 
of  Beranger ;  she  has  a  plump  arm  and  a  well-turned  leg,  still  like  a 
song  of  Beranger"  (whom,  by  the  way,  our  author  holds  in  special  dis- 
g^t) ;  '^  and  she  laughs  and  she  sings,  and  she  serves  and  she  clinks 
glasses;  and  the  caboulot  has  multiplied  like  Abraham's  race,  so  that  the 
prefect  of  police  has  been  good  enough  to  remark  that  it  depraves  youth.^ 

Another  horror  of  M.  Pelletan's  is  tobacco,  and  he  denounces  it  with 
even  greater  virulence  than  did  James  I.  If  Michelet  says  that  "  to- 
bacco has  killed  the  kiss,"  M.  Pelletan  is  careful  to  add  that  it  has  closed 
the  salon.  Formerly,  the  guests,  male  and  female,  used  to  sit  round 
the  table,  after  dinner  was  over,  and  have  a  witty  conversation;  but 
now-a-days  the  gentlemen  are  anxious  to  rival  the  herring  or  Hamburg 
smoked  beef.  No  sooner  is  dinner  over  than  the  guest  grows  melan- 
choly, for  he  is  longing  for  a  smoke.  Tiie  consequence  is,  that,  as  no 
respectable  lady  can  convert  her  drawing-room  into  an  estaminet,  the 
young  men  soon  make  an  excuse  for  leaving,  and  find  their  way  to  more 
indulgent  society.  The  result,  according  to  M.  Pelletan,  is,  that  "  the 
jeunesse  doree  take,  every  night,  in  some  equivocal  apartments,  a  prac- 
tical lesson  in  cynicism,  and,  with  a  trabuco  between  their  lips,  learn 
contempt  of  self  and  disgust  for  women."  Here  is  our  author's  con- 
cluding passage,  which  we  especially  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the 
Anti- Smoking  and  Snuffing  Society,  or  what  be  the  name  of  the  movement 
which  boasts  Dean  Close  at  its  head,  whenever  they  require  an  agreeable 
Tariation  in  their  stock  arguments  : 

It  is  not  only  physically  that  tobacco  affects  a  man,  but  also  morally :  it 
destroys  thought  and  paralyses  action.  Germany  smokes  and  dreams ;  Spain 
smokes  and  sleeps ;  Turkey  has  been  smoking  for  the  last  three  hundred  years, 
and  has  no  longer  the  strength  to  stand  upright :  it  remains  tlie  whole  day 
lying  on  a  divan.  Now,  Toussenel  says  somewhere,  "  A  vertical  people  will 
always  conquer  a  horizontal  people."  Youths,  take  care  of  yourselves :  if  you 
do  not  throw  away  your  digars,  France  may  disappear  in  smoke. 

We  must  glide  discreetly  over  the  chapter  which  our  author  devotes  to 
the  Lorettes :  he  certainly  gives  some  fabulous  reports  of  their  luxury  and 
ostentation,  but  he  has  only  obtained  them  at  second-hand,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  doubt  their  authenticity.  He  describes  Pompeian  villas, 
which  cast  that  of  Prince  Napoleon  into  the  shade.  As  a  rule,  we  accept 
these  stories  always  with  a  pinch  of  salt,  for  we  believe  that  they  are 
merely  spread  abroad  to  heighten  the  value  of  the  article.  Here  is  an 
anecdote,  however,  which  we  may  quote  without  ofience ; 
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One  of  these  women  was  asked  how  she  managed  to  reconcfle  the  claims  of 
all  her  admirers.  "  I  follow  the  plan,"  she  replied,  "  of  a  certain  captain  of  a 
slaver  whom  I  know.  He  was  a  Lght-haired,  curly-headed  man,  with  a  woman's 
face,  and  blue  eyes,  as  gentle  as  a  tomtit,  and  with  a  stereotyped  smile  on  his 
face.  I  asked  him,  one  day,  how  he  had  managed  to  gain  tne  four  hundred 
thousand  francs  we  were  spending  together,  without  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  cruisers.**  "  In  a  very  simple  way,"  he  replied.  "  When  I  had  embarked 
a  cargo  on  the  coast  of  Senegambia,  I  divided  it  into  three  parcels :  in  the  first 
I  put  the  pick  of  the  merchandise ;  in  the  second,  the  next  quality ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  refuse.  After  that  I  heated  three  irons,  and  branded  the  fellows  cm 
the  shoulder  with  the  number  one,  two,  and  three,  according  to  their  quality. 
Of  course,  every  now  and  then  some  scoundrel  protested  against  this  numbering 
system,  but  I  always  managed  to  maintain  authority  by  the  cowhide.  Whenever 
an  English  frigate  chased  my  brig,  I  began  by  throwing  overboard  No.  3  to 
lighten  the  ship ;  and  if  the  frigate  stuck  to  me.  No.  2^  followed  them  into  the 
sharks'  throats.  **  I  behave,**  the  lorette  continued,  **  like  the  n^ro  captam, 
who  is  now  a  boarder  at  Clichy.  I  number  these  gentlemen,  and  cuissify  then 
by  order  of  merit :  of  course,  you  understand,  according  to  their  solvency.  Tbe 
banker  before  the  marquis,  the  marquis  before  the  officer,  the  officer  before  or 
after  the  dramatic  author,  and  whenever  I  see  any  danger  on  the  horizon*  I 
lighten  the  ship  by  throwing  over  No.  3,  and  then  No.  2,  and  when  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  appeasing  my  Samuel  Bernard  by  this  holocaust,  I  again  spread  my 
kindnesses  over  the  whole  world.** 

And  here  we  are  compelled  to  stop :  not  through  lack  of  matter,  so 
much  as  of  space.  In  conclusion,  we  may  state  that  our  analysis  of  M. 
Pelletan's  work  is  mild  rather  than  otherwise,  for  we  have  been  unable  to 
do  more  than  hint  at  many  of  the  charges  which  he  brings  against  the 
society  of  the  New  Babylon.  We  are  of  opinion,  however^  from  our 
personal  knowledge  of  Paris,  that  his  statements  are  to  some  extent  ex- 
aggerated ;  that  is  to  say,  while  we  allow  that  everything  he  urges  as 
regards  immorality  in  every  branch  of  French  society,  literature,  aid 
art,  is  perfectly  correct,  M.  Felletan  makes  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
he  has  discovered  something  hitherto  unknown,  and,  therefore,  punti' 
everything  in  the  darkest  colours.  After  all,  every  capital  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  sink  of  vice,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  Paris  is  any  worse  or 
better  than  London.  The  only  distinction  is  that  we  obstinately  shut  osr 
eyes  to  the  truth,  and  when  unpleasant  rumours  ooze  out  about  the  doingi 
in  the  Haymarket,  we  hypocritically  point  to  Exeter  Hall  as  a  monl 
compensation.  Still,  it  is  a  curiosity,  at  a  time  when  all  the  Englidi 
papers  are  alluding  to  the  gagging  of  the  press  in  France,  to  find  such  a 
book  as  the  "  Nouvelle  Baby  lone**  allowed  to  circulate,  and  we  have  giv«n 
it  this  notice,  in  order  to  prove  that,  in  spite  of  the  abuse  lavished  on  H 
de  Persigny,  he  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  he  seems,  but  permits  a  book  to 
be  published  which,  if  the  French  nation  were  really  discontented,  as  fO 
are  taught  to  believe,  might  produce  most  dangerous  consequences. 
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,.  THB.idifieowery  of  the  two  heftd-lake  feserroirs,  if  not  of  th^  actual, 
sources  ofi  tiR  Nile  themselves,  stands  unqqeationably  as  the  most  iate- 
riBidAg'  and  i^markahle  achierement  (in  a  geographical  point  of  Tiew)  of, 
iwofkm' times.     Captain  Speke  is  a  twofold  discovefer.     He  'fir-st  saw 
D^e  Vi^tbd*  on  bis  previous  journey,  and  he  has  now,  in  company  with  i 
^i^  g^^'^P^  ,,i^  .intrepid    companion^  Captain  Grant,   deteranined  the 
existence  of  a  westerly  lake— Little  Lake  Luta  Nzig^  ;  also  of  affluenCs 
hito  both  lakes  from  Ptolem/s  Motmtains  of  the  Moon ;  and,  further, 
that  both  lakes  pour  their  waters  into  the  White  Nile,  against  the  opinion 
of  many,  travellers  and  practical  geographers— -Messni.  M'Qoeeft  and 
Gskon,  fpr  example,  among  the  latest, 

^  This .^.an  age  of  disparagement  and  detraction,  and  sa  remarkable' H/ 
diaeoverjpr^Q  achieveme&t  effected  amidst  prolonged  perils  from  dif-* 
ficnlties.of  th9  road,  pernicious  climate^  and  smpioious  and  hostile  nativ«i 
— J^ta  been  h^cakled  by  the  usual  cuckoo-  cry  of  *<  Cai  bono?**  by  the 
vUlitariaiDS.     The  answer  to  a  query  so  unworthy  of  a  generous  and 
peble-miadtd  nation  is  very  simple.     Every  addition  to'  knowledge  is  in 
Hseif.  praiseworthy,  and  although  we  may  noi  at  the  momeut  see  in  what ; 
direction,  s^U,  such  additions  are  always  ohimately  eonducive  to  th^ 
benefit. of, maiU(ind<     It  is  so  in  all  branches  o^  science.     A  new  metal  at 
eart^hy  jb^^is^r-tballium-Hus  discovered.  Its  uses  are  at  first  indeterminit^j  * 
b«it^,Fbo  ca6  tisU  to  what  importawt  and  beneficial  purposes  its  compoiktkds 
may  jiift  bt  applied  in  medicine  or  the  arts,  or  what  new  fields  of  inquiry 
tii#  di9eo^^  of  a  new  baBis  may  lead  to  in  the  domain  of  science  itself  ? 
S(>.i^  js.ip  gmography.     The  spirit  and  enterprise  of  Speke  lind  GraAt; 
besides  e^i^^i^  them  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  Hges,  has  laid  opeii 
new  aiid.ap^i^tikingdoCQS,  inhabit^  by  races  of  mankind  having' peculiar" 
charaC;Cei»  ,am  w^l  as  cnstonts  and  mannef s.     As  far  as  we  kn^w-  at  the  ^ 
prese9t  moment)  .iiisither  gold  nor  silver,  or  ether  rare  and  precious  metals  ' 
and  stones  ;  no  new  plant,  destined  Kke  wheat,  tea,  or  coffee,  to  eflBect  a 
revolution  in  taste  ;  no  luscious  fruits  to  adorn  >tb« 'table  of  the  sensual  7 
no  beast  or  bird  calculated  by  its  easy  propagation  and  natural  qualities 
to  supersede  oxen,  sheep,  or  domestic  fowls,  have  rewarded  the  toil  of  the 
explorers ;  bv»t  a  country  capable  of  many  things  has  been  opened  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  large  populations,  benighted  and 
cursed  by  the  saddest  pagan  superstitions  and  practices,  have  been  brought 
into  connexion  with  civilised  and  Christian  communities,  and,  above  all, 
the  mysterious  enigpna  of  past  ages  has  been  satisfactorily  solved. 

And  here  a  question  of  a  different  character  has  presented  itself  to 
some  minds.  The  father  of  history— Herodotus— admitted  that  he  could 
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learn  nothing  concerning  the  sources  of  the  Nile.     "  No  man,"  he  says, 
<^  of  all  the  Egyptians,  Libyans,  or  Grecians  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed, ever  pretended  to  know  anything,  except  the  registrar  of  Minerva's 
treasury  at  Sais,  in  Egypt.     He,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  trifling  with  me 
when  he  said  he  knew  perfectly  well ;  yet  his  account  was  as  follows : 
'  That  there  are  two  mountains  rising  into  a  sharp  peak,  situated  between 
the  city  of  Syene,  in  Thebais  and  Elephantine ;   the  names  of  these 
mountains  are,  the  one  Crophi,  the  other  Mophi ;  that  the  sources  of  the 
Kile  are  bottomless  (that  is,  from  a  lake?).  How  from  between  these 
mountains ;  and  that  half  of  the  water  flows  over  Egypt,  and  to  the 
north,  the  other  half  over  Ethiopia  and  the  south.'     That  the  fountains 
of  the  Nile  are  bottomless,  flow  from  between  these  mountains,  he  said, 
Psammitichus,  King  of  Egypt,  proved  by  experiment;  for  having  caused 
a  line  to  be  twisted  many  thousand  fathoms  in  length,  he  let  it  down,  but 
could  not  find  a  bottom."     Two  explanations  may  be  g^ven  of  the  in- 
formation thus  obtained ;  one  is,   that  the  informant  had  in  view  the 
Atbara,  or  Black  River,  as  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  which  may 
formerly  have  been  permanently  connected  ^with  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
Khor-el-Gush,  as  it  is  now  during  the  rainy  season,  the  lake  from  which 
the  separation  takes  place  being  looked  upon  as  the  sources  of  the  Nile; 
another  is,  that  he  had  in  view  Lake  Baringu,  which  Speke  unites  to  Lake 
Victoria,  and  which  Krapf  was  informed  by  Rumu  wa  Kikandi  flowed  to 
the  White  Nile  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  Dana  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
on  the  other.     The  allusion  by  Herodotus  to  Meroe,  a  region  comprised 
between  the  Black  and  Blue  Niles,  in  the  continuation  of  his  details 
(Euterpe,  IL  28),  would  favour  the  first  view  of  the  subject ;  but  again 
his  description  of  his  own  ascent  of  the  Nile,  with  its  island,  above  which 
dwell  the  Ethiopians  ;  of  a  vast  lake  (Bahr-al-Ghazal),  on  the  borders  of 
which  Ethiopian  nomades  dwell,  and  into  which  the  Nile  flowed;  and 
then  of  a  forty  days'  journey  by  the  side  of  the  river,  rocks  impeding  the 
navigation, — all  correspond  to  what  we  know  of  the  White  Nile.     Then 
again,  with  regard  to  the  Ethiopians,   Krapf  stated   in   1854,  in  his 
"  Wakuafi   Vocabulary "   (p.    128),   and   in   his   preface   to    Erhardt's 
"  Vocabulary  of  the  Masai  Language "   (p.  4),   that   "  there  can  be 
no  question  but   that  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,   who  believed  the 
Caput  Nili  to  be  in  Ethiopia,  is  truly  correct ;  for  the  Wakuafi,  whose 
language   is   of  ^thiopico-Semetic  origin,   are   in    possession   of  the 
countries  which  give  rise  to  that  river.     The  real  sources  of  the  Nile 
appear  to  me  to  be  traceable  partly  to  the  woody  and  marshy  land  of  the 
Waman  people,  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  degrees  south  of  the 
equator,  of  whom  Rumu  wa  Kikandi  told  me  in  Ukambani,  in  1851." 
(Krapf,  Trav.,  &c.,  Append.,  p.  548.)     Speke,  it  appears,  also  favours 
the  view  of  some  of  the  people  whom  he  met  with  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Victoria,  notoriously  the  remarkable  people  called  the  ELaragw^  woe 
also  of  Ethiopico-Semetic  origin ;  and  what  is  more  curious  in  connezioa 
with  the  information  obtained  by  Herodotus  is,  that  Speke  found  hilly 
regions  called  Chopi,  Koshi,  and  Madi,  or  Modi,  actually  obstructing 
the  course  of  the  Upper  Nile,  the  first  at  the  so-called  Karuma  Falls. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  here,  that  Lake  Victoria  having  several  outlets  is 
a  fact  we  believe  almost  unprecedented  in  hydrography,  and  has  heooe 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  some  even  expressing  doubts  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  thing.  The  fact  is^  however,  that  such  a  state  of  things  mast 
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be  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  main  outlet  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  last,  for  the  erosion  to  which  one  outlet  is  subjected  prevents 
the  tendency  to  more  outlets.  In  this  case,  the  peculiar  circumstances  are 
that  this  is  a  point  at  which  the  present  Lake  Victoria  has  arrived  after 
the  exceeding  diminution  of  extent  alluded  to  by  Captain  Speke;  for  it 
is  obvious  that  if  it  has  several  outlets  at  present,  when  erosion  shall 
have  produced  its  inevitable  results  of  levelling  the  barrier  at  Ripon 
Falls,  or  even  before  that  time,  the  Mworango  and  Luagere  rivers  will 
have  been  left  dry,  and  the  Napoleon  Channel  alone  remain.  It  is  pro- 
bable, then,  that  in  Herodotus's  time  the  basin  of  the  lake  extended  to 
the  Kuruma  Falls  in  Chopi.*  Seneca,  also,  in  his  "  Questiones  Natu- 
rales,"  lib.  vi.,  described  Nero  as  sending  two  centurions  in  search  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  country  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  they  came  to 
Immense  marshes  that  forbade  further  exploration,  but  out  of  which  the 
Nile  issued  forth  between  huge  rocks.  "  Vidimus  duas  petras,  exquibus 
ingens  vis  flumines  excedebat."  It  would  seem  as  if  the  centurions 
ascended  to  the  Rainima  Falls. 

The  next  information  obtained  by  antiquity  regarding  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  was  that  procured  by  Claudius  Ptolemy,  who  lived  in  the  latter  . 
part  of  the  first  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the  second  centuries  after 
Christ,  and  being  an  Alexandrian,  had  peculiar  opportunities  for  obtain- 
ing correct  information.  According  to  the  Alexandrian  geographer, 
then,  the  Nile  had  its  origin  from  two  lakes,  an  eastern  and  a  western 
one,  and  which  were  fed  by  the  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon.*'  This  pre- 
cisely corresponds  to  what  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  by  Captains 
Speke  and  Grant.  We  have  before  us  a  map  in  Cellarius's  "  Notitise 
Orbis  Antiqui,"  in  which  the  Nile  is  delineated  as  having  its  origin  from 
an  easterly  and  a  westerly  lake,  only  placed  in  totally  different  relations 
to  one  another  to  what  they  appear  in  Captain  Speke's  map,  and  in 
several  degrees  of  latitude  too  far  south.  It  would  appear  from  the 
veteran  geographer's  own  words  that  this  was  at  that  epoch  (1732)  the 
accepted  version  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  "  Flumina  duo  ex  duobus 
lacubus  decurrere  in  unum  Nilum,  tabulae  nostrorum  geographorum 
decent." 

Acting  upon  this,  there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  proclaim  the 

♦  We*  do  not  wish  to  pass  over  without  notice  Canon  Stanley's  ingenious  theory 
that  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  a  convulsion,  like  that  of  the  first  cataract,  in 
the  face  of  their  calm  and  majestic  river,  must  have  seemed  the  very  commence- 
ment of  its  existence,  the  struggling  into  life  of  what  afterwards  becomes  so 
mild  and  beneficent;  and  that  if  they  heard  of  a  River  Nile  further  south,  it  was 
"but  natural  for  them  to  think  it  could  not  be  their  own  river.  The  granite  range 
of  Syene  formed  their  Alps  —the  water  parting  of  their  world.  If  a  stream  existed 
on  the  opposite  side,  they  imagined  that  it  flowed  in  a  contrary  direction  into  the 
ocean  of  the  south.  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  43.)  It  is  true  that  Herodotus's 
informant  spoke  of  the  two  mountains  as  being  situated  between  the  city  of  Syene 
in  Thebais  and  Elephantine,  probably  because  he  knew  no  better;  but  Herodotus 
himself  explored  the  river  as  far  as  Elephantine,  and  obtained  further  information, 
embracing  some  four  months'  voyage  and  land  journey,  "  in  addition  to  the  part 
of  the  stream  that  is  in  Egypt,"  and  to  which  he  adds  those  well-known  theories 
of  a  Libyan  origin,  which  were  afterwards  repeated  by  Pliny  and  Strabo.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  although  communicated  to  Herodotus  in  an  incorrect 
shape,  the  registrar  of  Minerva's  treasury  had  primarily  obtained  correct  in- 
formation as  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  but  the  nature  of  which  he  had  corrupted 
and  onscured  by  his  own  imperfect  geographical  knowledge. 

2c2 
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result  of  the  recent  expirations  to  be  no  discovery  at  all,  and  at  the  best 
a  mere  re-disoovery  of  what  was  previously  known  and  accepted.  But 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  neither  ancients,  medisevals,  nor  modenis, 
placed  any  reliance  upon  the  data  hitherto  obtained.  No  better  summuy 
of  the  history  of  early  Nilotic  discovery  can,  it  has  been  often  observed, 
perhaps  be  given,  than  that  placed  by  the  poet  Lucan  in  the  month 
of  the  priest  Achoreus  when  questioned  by  the  Roman  oonqoeror  of 

Egypt : 

Caesar's  desire  to  know  our  Nilus'  spring 
Possessed  the  Egyptian,  Persian,  Grecian  king. 
No  age  but  strived  to  fature  time  to  teach 
This  skill :  none  yet  his  hidden  nature  reach. 
Philip*s  great  son,  Memphis'  most  honoured  king. 
Sent  to  earth's  utmost  bounds,  to  find  Nile's  spring. 
Choice  Ethiops :  they  trod  the  sun-burnt  ground 
Of  the  hot  zone,  and  there  was  no  Nilns  found. 
The  farthest  west  our  great  Sesostris  saw. 
Whilst  captive  kings  did  his  proud  chariot  draw  ; 
Yet  there  your  Bhodanus  and  Padus  spied. 
Before  our  Nile's  hid  fountain  he  descried. 
The  mad  Cambyses  to  the  eastern  lands 
And  long-lived  people  came :  his  famished  bands. 
Quite  spent,  and  with  each  other's  slaughter  fed, 
Returned ;  thou,  Nile,  yet  undiscovered. 

It  is  true  that  Lucan  lived  before  Ptolemy,  but  subsequently  to  the 
journey  of  the  centurions  recorded  by  his  uncle  Seneca  ;  and  so  deejply 
was  antiquity  imbued  with  the  difficulty  of  solving  the  problem  of  tlie 
sources  of  the  Nile,  that  "  Nili  quserere  caput"  became  a  current  prorerlb, 
as  denoting  the  futility  of  any  undertaking  or  enterprise. 

Viewed,  then,  simply  in  reference  to  antiquity,  Speke's  diseoreij 
remains  such  in  every  accepted  sense  of  the  word.  There  were  few  or  no 
data  to  go  upon,  and  what  there  were,  were  not  believed  in  till  re-esU- 
blished.  An  obscure  report  of  the  existence  of  the  great  lakes  of  North 
America  reached  the  ears  of  Cartier,  and  after  him  we  find  a  ''num 
dulcium  aquarum"  figure  in  all  the  maps  of  the  New  World,  the  outlines 
of  which,  however,  were  sketched  in  a  very  vague  manner;  but  this  does 
not  prevent  Kohl,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Discovery  of  America,"  giving 
credit  to  Cham^lain  for  having  first  visited  Lake  Ontario,  or  to  Father 
Breboeuf  for  having  first  described  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Ptolemy  hsd 
written  about  the  lakes  at  the  head  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  that  we  know  of  had  seea 
them  previous  to  Speke — always  excepting  natives  and  wandering  Aralii» 
or  others  not  belonging  to  civilised  races.  Not  merely  lakes,  mountains, 
and  districts,  but  actual  sites,  inhabited  places,  monuments,  temples,  and 
towns,  that  were  not  only  known  but  fiourishing  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
have  been  lost  to  the  moderns,  and  when  found  the  geographer  or  archs- 
ologist  has  claimed  an  undisputed  credit  for  the  so-called  discovery.  It 
is  a  ''  re-discovery"  as  far  as  the  thing  itself  is  concerned,  but  it  is  a 
<'  discovery"  in  as  far  as  the  present  state  of  knowledge  stood.  We  cooU 
exhaust  instances  in  proof  of  this  position. 

But  if  anything  was  wanting  to  establish  a  claim  to  the  recent  £s- 
covery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  it  would  be  the  very  diversity  ^ 
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opinions  entertained  by  the  meduBvals  and  the  moderns  upon  the  actual 
point — now  said  to  have  been  long  ago  determined.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  the  Axumites  and  the  Egyptian  Greeks  knew 
the  Astaboras,  Atbara,  £ahr-al-Aswad,  or  Black  Kiver,  as  the  Nile. 
That  river  was  the  ]^ile  of  the  Arabian  geographer  Al  Mazin  or  Elmazin, 
as  well  as  of  Cantacuzene  and  Albuquerque,  and  it  continued  to  be  known 
as  such  until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  When,  however,  the 
country  between  the  Black  River  and  the  Blue  River  came  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  Muhammadans,  the  latter  was  then  regarded  as  the  upper 
course  of  the  Nile.  It  was  so  described  by  De  Barros,  a  Portuguese 
writer  in  the  early  portion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  the  Abai 
(ihe  upper  course  of  the  Blue  River)  was  the  Nile,  met  with  almost  a 
general  acceptation  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
The  error  has  even  been  handed  down  to  our  own  times,  and  advocated 
by  various  geographers,  among  others  by  Murray,  the  editor  of  Bruce, 
who  asserted  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Blue  River,  from. 
Fah-Zokl  to  its  junction  with  the  White  Nile,  know  the  river  of  Habesh 
or  of  Abyssinia  by  the  name  of  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  River ;  and  as  the 
latter  river  is  regarded  as  the  Nile  in  preference  to  the  larger  stream  with 
which  it  unites,  so  must  the  Abai,  as  the  upper  course  of  the  Bahr-el* 
Azrek,  be  regarded  as  the  Nile.  Mr.  Cooley  has  contended  for  the 
same  identification  still  more  recently  in  his  ^^  Inner  Africa  Laid  Open." 
Thus  it  was  that  in  the  lapse  of  ages  the  Black  River  and  the  Blue 
River,  each  in  its  turn,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  upper  course  of  the 
Nile  of  Egypt ;  the  Takkazye  by  the  Axumites,  in  common  with  the 
early  Christians  of  Egypt ;  the  Abai  by  th^  Amharans,  jointly  with  the 
Portuguese  Jesuits.  ^ 

D'Anville  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  among  modems  to 
identify  the  White  Nile  vrith  the  Nile  of  Ptolemy,  but  its  course  above 
the  junction  with  the  Blue  River  was  first  explored  by  M.  Linant  in 
1827,  and  that  traveller  ascended  the  stream  as  far  as  Al  Ais,  in  13  deg. 
43  min.  north  latitude.  This  was  followed  by  the  well-known  expedi- 
tions sent  up  the  same  river  by  Muhammad  Ali,  the  second  of  which 
reached  8  deg.  42  min.  north  latitude,  discovering  on  its  way  the  Sobat, 
Lake  No,  and  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal.  Unfortunately,  this  discovery  of  th« 
Sobat  led  to  much  erroneous  speculation.  M.  Antoine  d'Abbadie,  con- 
sidering the  Go-jub,  or  God-jeb,  or  the  Uma,  of  Inarya  and  Kaffa  to  be 
head-waters  of  the  Sobat,  proclaimed  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  in  7  deg.  25  min.  north  latitude,  and  in  34  deg.  18  min.  6  sec 
east  longitude  of  Paris.  He  described  its  source  as  a  small  spring  issuing 
£rom  the  foot  of  a  large  tree,  and  as  being  held  sacred  by  the  natives,  who 
yearly  offer  up  at  it  a  solemn  sacrifice.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the 
source  were  two  high  hills,  wooded  to  the  summit,  and  called  Boshi  and 
Doshi,  representing,  it  was  supposed,  the  Crophi  and  Mophi  of  Herodotus. 
Subsequently,  M.  d'Abbadie  placed  the  sources  at  Mount  Bora,  in  Inarya, 
in  7  deg.  50  min.  8  sec.  north  latitude,  and  34  deg.  39  min.  5  sec. 
east  longitude  of  Paris.  Finally,  it  was  announced  in  '^  Cosmos"  for 
November  16,  1860,  that  M.  d'Abbadie  "had  planted  the  tricolor  flag 
of  France  on  the  Bora  Rock,  situated  in  a  forest  on  the  confines  of  the 
country  of  Inarya,  and  at  the  summit  of  which  is  found  the  mysterious 
source  of  the  river  Uma,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  principal  tributary 
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of  the  White  River,  or  true  Nile.  This  rock  (Bora),  which  projects  as 
a  promontory  towards  the  north,  rises  8830  feet  above  the  sea  level :  it 
is  in  latitude  7  deg.  51  min.  north,  and  34  deg.  39  min.  east  longitude 
of  Paris." 

Dr.  Beke  claims  having  sent  home  from  Shoa,  in  1841,  informatioa 
collected  there  by  Dr.  Krapf  and  himself  respecting  the  river  Go-jub, 
which  they  both  correctly  believed  to  flow  southward,  and  to  discharge 
its  waters  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Major  Harris  also  adopted  the  same 
view ;  but  Dr.  Beke  subsequently  changed  his  opinion,  and  advocated  in 
opposition  to  Krapf,  Harris,  Macqueen,  Humboldt,  Ritter,  Zimmer- 
mann,  Keith  Johnson,  and  most  geographers,  that  the  God-jeb,  as  he 
spells  it,  was  one  of  the  head-streams  of  the  Sobat,  and  he  adds,  in  his 
work  on  the  "  Sources  of  the  Nile,"  p.  127,  "After  the  publication,  in 
1847,  of  my  paper  *  On  the  Nile  and  its  Tributaries,'  in  which  it  is  de- 
monstrated that  the  God-jeb  can  only  be  one  of  the  head-streams  of  the 
Sobat,  there  were  few  persons  competent  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  sub- 
ject  who  did  not  concur  in  that  opinion." 

That  the  said  opinion  was,  however,  erroneous  has  been  completely 
settled  by  the  testimony  since  published  by  the  French  missionaries  resi- 
dent  in  Kaffa,  who  describe  the  Uma  and  Go-jub  as  flowing  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  being  navigated  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
metropolis  of  Kaffa  by  Arab  boats;  as  also  by  the  exploration  of  the 
Sobat  by  M.  Debono,  and  in  a  recent  paper  published  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine^  No.  506,  February,  1863,  we  have  shown,  upon  the 
authority  of  Brun-RoUet  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Geo.,  t.  iv.  pv:410,  1852), 
of  M.  Tr6maux  (Bull.,  t.  iii.  p.  146,  1862),  and  of  the  French  mission- 
aries,  that  the  Himadu,  or  *'  Snow  Mountains,"  wiitten  "  Imadon''  by 
the  above  authorities,  constitute  the  lofty  dividing  ridge  between  the  tri- 
butaries to  the  White  Nile  and  the  waters  flowing  by  the  Uma,  Go-jub 
or  Gub,  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  These  Snow  Mountains  constitute  a  por- 
tion of  the  Eastern  African  mountains,  and  yet  they  are  not  Dr.  Beke's 
''  Mountains  of  the  Moon,'*  which  in  the  same  parallel  he  places  far  away 
to  the  east,  on  an  imaginary  littoral  prolongation. 

Dr.  Beke,  however,  having  identified  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Eastern  African  mountains,  including  the  snow  mountains  Kenia  and 
Kilimanjaro,  and  others  discovered  by  Krapf  and  Rebmann,  and  their 
imaginary  north-easterly  prolongation  with  Ptolemy's  "  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,"  he  claims  to  have  first  enunciated  the  hypothesis  that  the  Nile 
had  its  sources  in  these  mountains.  This  is  in  1847.  The  doctor  further 
developed  his  views  at  Swansea  in  1848,  at  Ipswich  in  1851,  and  in  the 
Edin.  Phil.  Journ.  for  Oct.,  1861,  as  also  in  ojiher  papers  and  memoirs, 
and  that  in  face  of  the  testimony  quoted  by  himself,  as  also  by  Mr. 
Cooley,  from  Fernandez  de  Enciso,  a  Portuguese  writer  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  who  in  his  **  Suma  de  Geographia"  (1530),  fol.  54,  says: 
"  West  of  this  port  (Mombas)  stands  the  Mount  Olympus  of  Ethiopia, 
which  is  exceedingly  high  (evidently  Kilimanjaro);  and  beyond  it  are  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Nile."  That  is 
to  say,  that  Ptolemy's  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  viewed  from  Mombas, 
were  beyond,  or  to  the  west  of.  Mount  Olympus  or  Kilimanjaro,  as  now 
corroborated  by  Speke  and  Grant's  researches.  The  doctor  at  the  same 
time  identified  the  Sobat  and  Tubiri  with  Ptolemy's  two  arms  of  the  Nile, 
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and  in  his  work  on  the  sources  of  that  river,  published  in  1860,  he  adds  : 
*'  With  our  present  increased  knowledge,  and  subject  to  the  modifications 
caused  thereby,  I  am  inclined  to  retain  my  opinion  of  former  years"— i.e. 
that  the  God-jeb  flows  into  the  Sobat,  with  a  great  spiral  (a  repetition  of 
that  of  God-jam),  and  the  Sobat  is  one  of  the  bead-sources  of  the  Nile;  nor 
do  we  see  anything  in  the  same  writer's  pamphlet  of  1861  to  militate 
against  this  view  of  the  subject.  Among  the  modifications  caused  by 
increased  knowledge,  we  must,  we  suppose,  notice  lakes  Tanganyika  and 
Victoria,  identified  at  p.  134  with  Ptolemy's  eastern  and  western  lakes. 
*'  For  at  the  point  at  which,  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  previously,  the 
exploration  of  the  Nile  had  been  abandoned  by  Nero's  centurions,  it  was 
resumed  by  those  of  Muhammad  Ali,  who  penetrated  so  far  to  the  south 
as  to  establish  the  almost  literal  accuracy  of  the  description  of  the  Upper 
Nile  given  by  the  great  geographer  of  Alexandria ;  which  has  now  been 
corroborated  by  the  discovery  of  the  lakes  Nyanza  and  Tanganyika, 
whence  Ptolemy  derived  his  two  arms  of  the  Nile."  (How  much  more 
is  that  literal  accuracy  established  by  the  discovery  of  the  Little  and  Great 
Luta  Nzig6  lakes?)  And  at  page  139  he  says  :  "  From  what  has  preceded, 
it  is  manifest  that  Ptolemy  was  fully  warranted  in  making  the  two  newly-» 
discovered  lakes  to  be  the  heads  of  his  two  arms  of  the  Nile ;  Nyanza 
being  so  in  fact,  and  Tanganyika,  if  not  in  fact,  at  least  according  to 
native  African  notions  and  phraseology." 

It  is  but  doing  justice  to  Dr.  Beke  to  say  that  he,  at  the  same  time, 
expresses  doubts  as  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Tanganyika  flowing  into  the 
Nile  (p.  135)  ;  he  admits  that  other  westerly  lakes  may  yet  be  discovered 
(p.  135  and  p.  143),  and  he  also  expresses  his  doubts  if  Lake  Victoria 
empties  its  waters  into  the  Nile  by  the  Tubiri,  but  rather,  he  deems,  by  the 
basins  of  the  Sobat  or  Shol  (p.  141). 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  complicated  deductions,  often  at  variance  with 
one  anotjjier  (for  if  Lake  Tanganyika  or  another  (then)  undiscovered 
lake  were  Ptolemy's  western  lake  and  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  Lake  Vic- 
toria the  eastern,  the  Sobat  could  not  be  the  easterly  source,  unless  as  the 
head- waters  of  the  Tubiri,  which  Dr.  Beke  does  not  distinctly  announce), 
proceeding  upon  the  assumption  of  his  having  first  announced,  in  1848, 
that  the  sources  of  the  Nile  had  their  origin  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Eastern  African  mountains  (Dr.  Beke's  '*  Mountains  of  the  Moon"), 
the  doctor  has,  since  the  return  of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant,  published 
a  pamphlet,  being  copies  of  letters  to  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  and  to  Lord 
Ashburton,  under  the  title,  "  Who  Discovered  the  Sources  of  the  Nile  ?" 
and  in  which  he  puts  in  his  claim  to  that  high  distinction  on  purely  theo- 
retical grounds. 

Such  a  claim  cannot,  however,  be  admitted.  The  information  recently 
acquired  by  explorations  on  the  White  Nile,  as  also  by  Krapf  and  Reb- 
maun,  and  by  Burton  and  Speke,  in  Eastern  Africa,  had  reduced  the 
question  to  so  narrow  a  compass  that  no  practical  geographer  but  could 
have  placed  his  finger  on  a  map  upon  what  must  be  the  proximate  sources 
of  th.e  Nile.  But  to  claim  the  discovery  of  those  sources  upon  a  series 
of  conflicting  opinions  and  ideas  now  almost  entirely  set  aside,  is  not  oc- 
cupying a  tenable  position,  however  exalted  it  may  be  for  the  time  being. 
If  America  had  been  discovered  while  Columbus  was  soliciting  aid  in  vain 
from  Genoa,  Portugal,  and  England,  could  the  Genoese  navigator  have 
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claimed  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  upon  theoretical  grounds  ?  The 
▼ery  story  of  the  broken  egg  is  illustrative  of  the  fallacy  of  such  a  claim. 
Yet  such  is  the  position  of  Dr.  Beke ;  while  his  emissary.  Dr.  Biallo- 
blotzky,  failed  to  carry  out  the  journey  from  Zanzibar  to  the  White  Nile, 
in  1848,  Speke,  after  discovering  Lake  Victoria,  reached  the  White  Nile 
from  Zanzibar,  discovering  on  his  way  the  Kitangule,  Ptolemy^s  Moun- 
tains of  the  Mood,  and  a  westerly  lake,  and  with,  him  and  his  companion 
in  toil  remain  all  the  honour  of  successful  discovery. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  imperfect  credence  given  by  antiquity  to  Ptolemy's 
views,  and  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  opinions  entertained  in  due 
middle  ages,  in  modem  times,  and  by  the  most  recent  travellers,  regarding 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  that  establishes  more  than  anything  else  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  Captain  Speke's  discoveries.  The  well- 
known  and  able  Crerman  geographer,  Petermann,  remarked  upon  the  first 
discovery  of  Lake  Victoria :  ^'  In  spite  of  the  glorious  discoveries  of  Cap- 
tain Speke,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  gprand  centre  of  all  the  geogra- 
phical researches  of  Exjuatorial  Africa — the  decision  regarding  the  site  of 
the  sources  of  the  Nile ;  for  it  is  not  yet  ascertained  whether  the  Nile 
really  has  its  rise  horn  the  lake  discovei^  by  Captain  Speke.  We  readily 
believe  that  Captain  Speke's  view  is  founded  on  various  and  careful  re- 
searches, but  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  question  can  only  be  expected 
by  further  researches  made  on  the  spot.  This  shows  that  the  solution  of 
the  old  problem  of  the  Nile's  sources  will  yet  require  a  good  deal  of 
labour ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  travels  and  researches  made  by  Cap- 
tain Speke  and  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  the  south,  and  by  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  the  region  yet  unsur- 
veyed,  and  in  which  the  sources  of  the  Nile  must  be  situated,  is  so  much 
circumscribed,  that  probably  a  single  journey  of  a  scientific  traveller,  pro- 
ceeding from  Zanzibar  to  Gondokoro,  or  vice  versa,  would  suffice  to  solve 
definitively  this  famous  geographical  problem  ;  and  that  such  a  journey  will 
soon  be  accomplished  is  evidenced  by  the  projects  of  Dr.  Roscher,  Frith's, 
and  especially  by  the  Anglo-Indian  expedition  under  Lieutenant  J.  D. 
Kenelly,  at  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Eiphinstone,  and  which  will 
proceed  towards  the  scene  of  Major  Burton  and  Captain  Speke's  dis- 
coveries, in  order  to  circumnavigate  and  survey  the  whole  of  Lake 
Victoria." 

Whilst  these  proposed  expeditions  were  in  abeyance,  or  ahortiTC,  Cap* 
tains  Speke  and  Grant  have  carried  out  the  very  projects  here  proposed. 
It  is  true  they  have  not  explored  the  easterly  side  of  the  lake,  that  they 
have  not  determined  what  affluents,  or  whether  any  affluents  join  the  lake 
from  Mount  Kenia  and  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  that  they  have 
not  solved  the  puzzle  of  Lake  Baringu,  but  they  have  discovered  Ptolemy's 
^*  Mountains  of  the  Moon;"  they  have  discovered  the  affluent  from  those 
mountains,  and,  to  all  appearance,  the  Alexandrian  geographer's  easterly 
and  westerly  lakes,  and  they  have  shown  that  both  contribute  their  waters 
to  the  Upper  Nile.  Can  any  theoretical  surmises  be  for  a  moment  placed 
upon  a  par  with  such  practical  discoveries  ?  And  what  will  the  ^orld 
think  of  the  good  taste  that  steps  in  to  despoil  two  gallant,  enterprising, 
and  enduring  explorers — two  wayworn,  sick,  and  weary  champions  of  re- 
search, of  their  hard-won  honours,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are 
welcomed  home  by  the  open  arms  of  their  sympathising  countrymen  ? 
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Captains  Speke  and  Grant,  smarting  6:001  Zanzibar,  first  reached  Kazeb, 
in  Unyamwezi, "  the  Land  of  the  Moon,"  whence,  on  the  previous  journe^, 
leaving  Major  Barton  to  recover  from  the  sickness  and  fatigue  induced  by 
the  arduous  exploration  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  Captain  Speke  started  on 
his  own  account,  and  effected  the  important  discovery  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Victoria.  Our  travellers  appear  to  have  been  de* 
tained  some  time  at  this  spot  by  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  porters,  and 
other  obstacles,  and  to  have  even  had  to  return  to  it,  after  a  start  north- 
wards had  been  effected.  The  country  between  Zanzibar  and  Kazeh  is 
described  by  Captain  Grant  as  presenting  three  separate  districts.  The 
first  or  littoral  distiict — Uzaramo — is  on  a  gentle  slope,  and  consists  prin- 
cipally of  park-like  glades,  one  third  being  under  cultivation.  The  finest 
portioin  is  on  the  Kingani  River,  the  eourse  of  which  is  often  overarched 
by  luxuriant  creepers.  The  second  district  is  that  of  Usagara,  and  con- 
sists of  hills  and  elevated  valleys.  The  East  African  mountains,  called 
the  Rubeho,  at  this  point,  are  crossed  when  half  way  through,  and  the 
green  valleys  are  intersected  by  rivulets,  on  whose  banks  numerous  herds 
of  cattle  feed  luxuriously.  Ugogo,  the  third  district,  is  an  elevated 
plateau  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  continual 
rains  produce  rich  crops  and  picturesque  verdure.  The  Mcunda,  or 
Mkhali,  a  more  or  less  desert  region,  separates  Ugogo  firom  the  extensive 
region  of  Unyamwezi,  of  which  Kazeh  is  the  commercial  centre,  and 
which  is  described  by  Captain  Grant  as  a  rolling  country,  with  E^iarp 
bursts  of  rock  here  and  there  between  broad  valleys,  containing  numerous 
herds  of  plump  cattle.  The  party  found  here  plenty  of  water,  and  sup- 
plies of  every  kind. 

From  Kazeh,  or  Unyanyembi,  as  it  is  also  called,  Captain  Speke  struck 
upon  a  different  route  to  that  which  he  had  pursued  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  lake  in  1861,  and  which  he  was  given  to  understand  by  the  Arab 
ivory-merchants  would  lead  him  to  a  creek  on  the  western  side  of  Lake 
Victoria,  situated  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Karagw^. 
Our  travellers'  route  thus  lay  across  Uzinza — a  country  which  had'never 
before  been  visited  by  the  white  man — and  which  commenced  with  tracts 
of  undulating  forest,  which  were  again  succeeded  by  picturesque  valleys, 
whose  western  slopes  were  boldly  scarped.  The  people  were  described 
by  Captain  Grant,  in  a  communication  made  to  the  Ethnological  Society, 
as  the  best  farmers  seen  in  the  whole  course  of  the  journey..  Instead, 
however,  of  the  creek  of  Lake  Victoria,  which  they  were  in  search  of, 
they  found  a  new  lake,  called  Uzige,  which  appeared  to  have  contained 
once  a  considerable  amount  of  water,  but  was  then  fsist  drying  up.  The 
head  of  this  lake,  according  to  Captain  Speke,  in  a  communication  made 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  lies  in  Urundi,  and  circling  round  the 
south  and  east  flanks  of  Karagwe,  in  the  form  of  a  mountain  valley,  it  is 
subsequently  drained  by  the  Kitangul^  River  into  Lake  Victoria,  but  not 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  any  sensible  impression  on  the  perennial 
contents  of  the  Victoria  basin.  This  kingdom  of  Urundi,  here  noticed, 
is  described  by  Major  Burton  as  having  a  frontage  on  Lake  Tanganyika 
of  about  fifty  miles,  a  low  strip  of  exceeding  fertility,  backed  at  short 
distances  by  a  band  of  high  green  hills.  This  region,  rising  from  Lake 
Tanganyika  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  culminates  into  the  equatorial 
mass  of  highlands,  which,  under  the  name  of  Karagwah  (Karagw^  of 
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Speke),  forms  the  western  spinal  prolongation  of  the  Lunar  Mountains. 
The  residence  of  the  Mwami,  or  chief  sultan,  Mwezi  (moon  ?),  is  near  the 
head-stream  of  the  Kitangure  (Kitangule),  or  river  of  Karagwah,  which 
rises  at  a  place  distant  six  days'  march  (sixty  miles),  and  bearing  north- 
east from  Tanganyika.  The  settlement  of  this  sultan  of  the  moon  is, 
according  to  the  Arahs,  of  considerahle  extent ;  the  huts  are  built  of 
rattan,  and  lions  abound  in  the  vicinity.  (Burton,  vol.  ii.  p.  144).  Burton 
also  tells  us  (vol.  i.  p.  409)  that  the  Malagarazi,  the  great  tributary  to 
Lake  Tanganyika,  according  to  all  travellers  in  these  regions,  arises  in 
the  mountains  of  Urundi,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Xitangur^,  or 
river  of  Karagwah  ;  but  while  the  latter,  springing  from  the  upper  coun- 
ter-slope, feeds  the  Nyanza  (Victoria),  or  Northern  Lake,  the  Malagarazi, 
rising  in  the  lower  slope  of  the  equatorial  range,  trends  to  the  south-east, 
till  it  becomes  entangled  in  the  decline  of  the  Great  Central  African 
Depression — the  hydrographical  basin  first  indicated  in  his  address  of 
1852,  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  North  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  in  the  same  decline,  beyond 
the  country  of  the  Uzige,  is  Lake  Rusisi,  or  Lusiza,  from  which  a  river 
flows  southwards  to  Tanganyika.  This  lake  is  described  by  Burton  as 
the  main  drain  of  the  countries  north  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Speke  has 
in  his  map,  published  by  Stanford,  a  lofty  mountain,  called  Mfumbira, 
estimated  to  attain  an  elevation  of  ten  thousand  feet,  and  apparently  the 
culminating  point  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  Ruanda,  due  west  of 
this  lake.  This  portion  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  constitutes,  then, 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Rusisi  and  Tanganyika  valley  and  that  of 
the  Kitangule  and  the  Nile.  It  is,  according  to  Captain  Speke,  to  the 
west  and  south  of  Karagw6  that  Lake  Victoria  receives  its  greatest  ter- 
restrial supply  of  water,  through  the  medium  of  the  Kitangule  River, 
which  in  draining  the  aforesaid  Luero-lo-Uzige,  or  Lake  of  TJzige,  also 
drains  off  the  superfluous  waters  of  many  minor  lakes,  as  the  Akenyaid 
in  Urundi,  the  Luckurow,  which  is  the  second  of  the  chain  with  the 
Akenyard,  the  Mgerzi  and  Karagim6,  and  the  little  Winandermere — ^the 
Windermere  of  Africa — which  in  Karagw^  lies  below  the  capital,  on  its 
south-eastern  corner.  None  of  these  lakes  are  large — mere  puddles  in 
comparison  to  the  great  Lake  Victoria ;  but  the  Kitangule  River,  after 
receiving  all  its  contributions,  is  a  noble  river,  low  sunk  like  a  huge  canal, 
about  eighty  yards  across,  with  the  velocity  of  about  four  miles  an  hour, 
which  appears  equal  to  the  Nile  itself  as  soon  as  it  issues  from  the  lake  by 
the  Ripon  Falls. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  says  Captain  Speke,  what  forms 
these  lakes?  whence  originate  these  waters?  It  is  simply  this:  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  which  they  lie,  encircling  the  northern  end 
and  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  are  exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  rainy  zone, 
where  I  observed,  in  1862,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  days 
out  of  the  year  were  more  or  less  wet  days. 

The  district  of  Karagwe  constituted  one  of  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  journey.  The  climate  is  said  by  Captain  Grant  to  be  equal 
to  England  in  summer  during  the  whole  of  the  year.  There  are  but  few 
trees,  and  the  grass  on  the  hills  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet 
It  was  too  hilly  for  camping  in  with  comfort,  and  the  expedition  was 
obliged  to  look  out  for  gardens  or  banana  plantations  wherein  to  camp 
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during  the  day.  The  country  produces  cattle,  peas,  beans,  sugar-cane, 
bananas,  tomatoes,  and  tobacco  in  abundance,  and  is  everywhere  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  The  king  and  his  people  are  also  c(escribed  as  being 
the  most  civilised  met  with  on  the  journey,  and  many  peculiarities  in 
manners  and  customs  were  observed,  of  which  Ve  hope  to  give  a  full 
account  when  the  detailed  narrative  of  the  journey  shall  be  published. 

The  next  district,  Uganda,  is  described  by  Captain  Grant  as  the  garden 
of  Equatorial  Africa.  The  king  is  despotic  and  tyrannical,  but  the  people 
take  great  pride  in  their  country,  which  is  thickly  inhabited.  The 
scenery  is  beautiful  in  parts,  and  towards  the  north  large  herds  of  sleek 
hornless  cattle  are  seen  grazing.  At  Mashond^,  not  long  after  entering 
Uganda,  a  first  view  of  Lake  Victoria  appears  to  have  been  obtained. 
The  Woganda  boatmen,  according  to  Captain  Speke,  go  hence  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  the  island  of  Ukerew6,  which  the  captain  saw  on 
his  first  journey  to  Muanza,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and 
to  the  eastward,  beyond  the  escape  of  the  Nile,  to  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  Victoria  Lake,  where  by  a  strait  they  gain  access  to  another 
lake,  in  quest  of  salt.  Captain  Speke  believes  this  lake  to  be  the  Baringu 
of  Krapf,  which  he,  from  information  obtained  through  the  natives,  called 
Salt  Lake,  most  likely  because  there  are  salt  islands  on  it,  which  reasoning 
I  deduce,  says  the  captain,  from  the  fact  that  on  my  former  expedition, 
-when  the  Arabs  first  spoke  to  me  of  the  Little  Luta  Nzig^,  they  described 
it  as  a  salt  lake  belonging  to  the  Great  Nyanza,  yet  not  belonging  to  it, 
when  further  pressed  upon  the  subject.  The  waters  of  Lake  Victoria  are, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  purely  fresh  and  sweet. 

^'  Dr.  Krapf,"  Captain  Speke  is  made  to  say  in  the  Report  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  {Athenceum,  No.  1861,  p. 
844,)  *'  further  tells  us  of  a  river  tending  from  the  River  Newey,  by  Mount 
Kenia,  towards  the  Nile."  But  there  must  be  an  error  in  this  report; 
what  Dr.  Krapf  said  was,  speaking  of  the. River  Dana  :  '*  Its  main  .source 
was  reported  to  have  its  rise  from  a  jy^ru,  or  lake,  which  was  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  waters  of  the  snowy  Kegnia  (Kenia),  and  besides  the  River 
Dana  there  are  more  than  fifteen  rivers  running  from  the  west  and  north 
of  the  Kegnia.  One  of  these,  the  Tumbiri,  is  vei:y  large,  and  fiows, 
according  to  the  report  made  to  me  by  Ruma  wa  Kikandi,  in  a  northerly 
direction  to  the  great  lake  Baringu  (not  Baringo  and  Baringa,  as  g^ven 
in  the  reports  and  in  the  map),  by  which,  in  the  phrase  of  my  informant, 
you  may  travel  a  hundred  days  along  its  shores  and  find  no  end.  To  this 
lake  or  chain  of  lakes,  as  it  has  been  found  to  be,  I  have  referred  in  the 
introduction.  The  great  river  Tumbiri  is  evidently  identical  with  the 
River  Tubiri,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Werne  as  being  the  name  of  the  White 
River,  Bahr-el-Abiad,  at  four  degrees  north  latitude  of  the  equator." 
(Krapf  *s  Travels,  Appendix,  pp.  545-546.) 

Krapf,  in  the  introduction  here  alluded  to  (p.  xlviii),  identified  Lake 
Baringu  with  Lake  Victoria  (of  which  it  probably  constitutes  a  portion), 
for  he  says,  in  allusion  to  Captain  Speke's  first  journey,  "  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  Captain  Speke  should  have  seen  the  great  lake  which 
Rumu  wa  Kikandi,  a  native  of  Uemba,  near  the  snow-capped  Kegnia, 
mentioned  to  me  under  the  name  '  Baringu,'  the  end  of  which  cannot  be 
found  'even  if  you  travel  a  hundred  days  along  its  shore,'  as  my 
informant  expressed  himself."     Krapfs  English  editor,  Mr.  Ravenstein, 
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a  good  geographer,  did  not  partieipate  in  this  yiew  of  the  matter,  for  in 
the  capital  sketeh-map  attached  to  Krapf's  work,  he  distinguishes  Lake 
Bariogu  from  Lake  Victoria,  and  makes  the  former  one  of  the  sources  ol 
the  Nile  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Dana  on  the  other. 

Captain  Speke,  alluding  to  this  river  tending  from  Mount  Kema  to 
the  Nile,  says:  "  If  such  is  the  ease,  it  must  he  a  feeder  to  the  Baringu, 
whose  waters  pass  off  by  the  Asm  River  (not  the  Tnmbiri,  Tubiri,  or 
Tibirl)  into  the  Nile  ;  for  the  whole  country  immediately  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Victoria  Nyania  is  said  by  the  Arabs,  who  have  trarersed  it 
for  ivory,  to  be  covered  with  low  rolling  hills,  intersected  only  by  simple 
streaks  and  nullahs  from  Muanza  to  the  side  streak,  which  is  situated  on 
the  equator  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Vicljpria." 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  imporlatnt  point  of  the  whole  exploration. 
If  correct,  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  will  have  discovered  not  only  the 
head-reservoirs  of  the  Nile — Ptolemy's  east  and  west  lakes — and  the 
k)ng  sought-for  sources  of  that  river,  putting  the  poet  of  old,  who 
wrote — 

Arcanum  natura  caput  non  prodidit  ulli, 
Nee  licuit  populis  parvum  te,  Nile,  videre — 

to  the  blush,  but  actually  almost  its  very  springs,  in  the  head-waters  of 
the  Kitangul^,  descending  as  they  do  from  the  flanks  of  Moont  Mfumbira, 
the  culminating  point  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  from  its  spars 
or  offshoots.  It  appears  at  first  sight  scarcely  credible  that  groups  of 
mountains,  such  as  are  known  to  exist  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  in 
nearly  the  same  parallel  as  Lake  Victoria,  and  of  which  Kenia  and 
Kilimanjaro  may  be  called  the  exponents,  should  not  send  off  any  streams 
of  water  of  magnitude  or  importance  to  the  west.  But  Kilimanjaro  has, 
we  believe,  been  shown  to  be  without  the  basin  of  Lake  Victoria  ;  and  if 
Kenia  has  a  westerly  flow,  the  waters,  we  are  now  told  by  Speke,  flow 
into  the  Baringu,  instead  of  that  lake  pouring  out  its  waters  on  the  one 
side  to  the  Dana,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Nile — a  much  more  probable 
theory  than  KrapPs.  The  distance  from  Muanza,  Captain  Speke*s 
farthest  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Victoria  and  Lake  Baringu,  as  placed 
on  the  same  traveller's  map,  is  not  so  great  as  not  to  lend  countenance  to 
the  information  obtained  by  the  gallant  captain  from  the  Arabs,  and  we 
see  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  sources  of  the  Kitangule  flowing  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  of  the  Rusisi  flowing  to  the  south,  and  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Victoria  itself  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Malagarazi,  how  possible  it  is  that  the  territory  south-west  of  Kenia  may 
have  for  the  greater  part  a  watershed  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  leaving  only 
a  few  "  streaks  and  nullahs"  to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction  into  Lake 
Victoria.  If  such  is  the  case,  then,  we  can  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  the 
clamour  and  heart-burnings  that  have  been  so  long  k^t  alive  upon  the 
subject  of  the  supposed  easterly  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  the  pro- 
longed philological  disquisitions  that  have  been  raised  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  words  Moenemoezi,  the  **  Townland  Lords''  of  Cooley,  and 
U-Nyamwesi,  the  "Moon  land"  of  Beke,  or  Mwezi,  the  "  Moon"  of 
Burton ;  save  in  as  far  as  Ptolemy  may  have  derived  the  name  of  the 
Selene  Oros,  or  "Mountains  of  the  Moon,"  from  the  name  of  the 
adjacent  country,  or  the  style  and  title  of  its  rulers,  and  of  which 
Mfumbira,  and  not  the  eastern  mountains,  must  now  be  considered  as  the 
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« 
exponent.  One  straw  by  which  the  drowning  disputants  maj  still  ding 
presents  itself  in  the  bare  possibility  that  Lake  Baringu  may  yet  be 
proved  to  be  Ptolemy's  eastern  lake,  and  Lake  Victoria  his  westam,  and 
not  Lake  Victoria  the  eastern,  and  Little  Lnta  Nzig6  the  western* — one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  being  thus  in  the  eastern  mountains  (Kenia), 
which  might  therefore  be  still  upheld  as  part  of  Ptolemy's  Mountains  of 
the  Mood,  as  well  as  in  the  Mfumbira.  But  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
the  Alexandrian  geographer  should  have  noticed  two  lakes  as  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  both  having  their  tributaries  in  the  same  mountains,  which 
he  calls  the  ^'  Mountains  of  the  Moon,"  just  as  is  the  case  with  Lakes 
Victoria  and  Little  Luta  Nzig6,  and  he  should  at  the  same  time  have 
intended  to  convey  that  the  sources  of  the  Nile  were  to  be  found  in  one 
group  of  *'  Mountains  of  the  Moon"  to  the  west  of  Lake  Victoria,  and 
in  another  group  of  '*  Mountains  of  the  Moon"  to  the  east.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  surmised  that,  although  Kenia  may  yet  rear  its  snow-white 
bead  proudly  as  giving  origin  to  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Sacred  River, 
Mfumbira  may  be  still  more  justly  exalted  as  giving  origin  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  two  great  reservoirs  of  the  Nile,,  and  as  the  central  point  of 
Ptolemy's  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Tho  long  and  oft-disputed  claims 
of  the  easterly  chain  to  that  designation  may  indeed  be  fairly  considered 
as  for  ever  disposed  of,  and  with  it  the  question  as  to  "  who  discovered 
the  sources  of  the  Nile  ?" 

Proceeding  north  from  Mashond^  along  the  boundary  coast  of  Lake 
Victoria  to  the  valley  of  Katong^,  which.  Captain  Speke  says,  is,  from 
its  position  on  the  lake,  constantly  in  view,  the  land  above  the  lake  is 
beautiful,  composed  of  low  sandstone  hills,  streaked  down  by  smaU 
streams — the  effect  of  constant  rains — grown  all  over  by  gigantic  grass, 
except  where  numerous  villagers  -  have  supplanted  it  by  cultivation,  or  on 
the  deltas,  where  mighty  trees,  tall  and  straight  as  the  blue  gums  of 
Australia,  usurp  the  right  of  vegetation.  The  bed  of  Lake  Victoria  has, 
we  are  told,  shrunk  horn  its  orig^inal  dimensions,  as  was  also  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  Uzige  Lake ;  and  the  moorlands  immediately  surrounding  are 
covered  with  a  network  of  large  rush  dnuns,  with  boggy  bottoms,  as 
many  as  one  to  every  mile,  and  containing,  if  we  understand  the  report 
aright,  for  it  is  rather  obscure  at  times,  at  one  period  a  much  fuller  stream 
than  at  the  present  day,  and  when  the  breadth  of  the  lake  was  double 
that  which  now  exists.  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  Captain  Speke 
went  on  to  say,  are  wearing  down,  and  so  is  Africa.  Yet  this  was  in 
what  is  marked  on  the  map  as  *^  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kittara,"  and 
which  appears  to  have  comprised  what  are  now  designated  as  the  two 
regions  of  Uganda  and  Unyoro — ^the  territories  comprised  between  the 
two  lakes,  Victoria  and  Little  Luta  Nzig^.  The  latter  district,  according 
to  Captain  Grant,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  Uganda,  although  both 
under  the  equator.  It  is  of  immense  aze,  and  thinly  inhabited  by  a 
spiritless  and  ill-dressed  people,  who  subsist  on  grain  and  sweet  potatoes. 

According  to  Captain  Speke,  after  crossing  over  the  equator,  the  con- 


*  It  appears  that  Lake  Victoria  is  called  Luta  Nzig^,  as  well  as  the  western 
lake,  whence  the  denomination  of  the  latter  hy  Captain  Speke  of  Little  Luta 
S^zige.  Luta  means  "  dead,"  and  Nzige  "  locust,"  in  consequence  of  flights  of 
locusts  falling  dead  from  fatigue  in  passing  over  these  extensive  sheets  of  water. 
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formation  of  the  land  appeared  much  the  same,  but  increased  in  beauty ; 
the  drainage  system  was,  however,  now  found  to  run  from  the  lake  in- 
stead of  into  it,  and  a  first  stream  was  met  with,  of  moderate  dimensions, 
called  the  Mworango,  and  which  was  said  to  join  the  Nile  in  the  king- 
dom of  Unyoro,  where  its  name  is  changed  to  Kari.  Another  stream,  of 
similar  characters,  called  the  Luajere,  also  a  tributary  to  the  Nile,  but 
much  shorter  than  the  Mworango,  was  met  with  farther  west,  and  be- 
tween the  two  was  an  inlet  of  the  lake,  which  our  travellers  named  after 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison — "Murchison  Frith."  The  palace  of  Mtesis  or 
Mwesi — the  King  of  Uganda — is  situated  on  this  frith. 

Still  farther  to  the  west,  and  at  nearly  the  centre  of  the  north  end  of 
the  lake,  the  parent  of  the  Nile  issues  forth  in  a  grand  channel  that  flows 
over  rocks  of  igneous  character  twelve  feet  high,  and  which  constitute  the 
barrier  of  the  lake  at  that  point.  This  channel  was  designated  after  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  thus  attaching  the  name  of  the  present  ruler  of  the 
French  to  the  main  feeder  of  the  Nile — an  appropriate  tribute  to  our 
noble  allies,  and  a  graceful  acknowledgment  of  the  support  ever  given  by 
France  to  the  progress  of  geographical  discovery.  The  Falls  themselves 
were  named  Ripon  Falls,  after  the  President  of  the  Geographical  Society 
when  the  expedition  was  set  on  foot. 

Proceeding  down  the  Nile  from  the  Ripon  Falls,  the  river  first  bisected 
the  continuous  sandstone  range  o(  hills  which  extend  into  Usoga — the 
first  district  east  of  the  Napoleon  Channel — above  the  coast  line  of  the 
lake,  rushing  north  along  with  mountain-torrent  beauty,  and  then  having 
passed  these  hills,  which  are  of  no  great  width,  it  turned  through  long 
fiats  more  like  a  lake  than  a  river,  to  where  it  is  increased  in  Unyero  by 
the  contribution  of  the  Luajere  and  of  the  Kari  or  Kaffu ;  and  it  con- 
tinues in  this  navigable  form  to  the.Karuma  Falls  in  Chopi.  Oar 
travellers  saw  "  the  river  rushing  along  with  boisterous  violence"  beyond 
this  first  great  obstruction,  which  so  curiously  reminds  us  of  the  Crophi 
of  Herodotus's  informant ;  and  the  land  began  likewise  to  drop  suddenly 
to  the  westward,  but  they  were  unluckily  debarred  from  following  the 
course  of  the  river,  owing  to  a  war  that  appears  to  have  been  waging 
among  the  dwellers  on  its  banks.  "  It  was  indeed  a  pity,"  says  Captain 
Speke,  "  for  not  sixty  miles  from  where  we  stood,  by  common  report,  the 
Little  Luta  Nzig6"  (we  hope,  if  Mr.  Baker  succeeds  in  its  exploration,  he 
will  give  it  some  appropriate  and  euphonious  designation),  "  which  I  had 
taken  so  much  trouble  in  tracing  down  its  course  from  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon,  with  its  salt  islands  in  it,  is  said  to  join  the  Nile." 

Traversing  then  the  district  of  Ukidi,  to  the  east  of  the  Nile,  our 
travellers  reached  the  utmost  limits,  or  the  advanced  post  of  civilisation, 
at  the  ivory  dep6t  of  Debono — the  explorer  of  the  Sobat,  said  to  be  a 
Maltese,  and  consequently  a  British  subject — and  where,  notwithstand- 
ing their  anti-slavery  notions,  they  were  received  by  the  Turks  with  great 
hospitality.  Hence  they  were  enabled  to  push  on  to  Gondokoro,  with 
a  heavily-armed  ivory  caravan,  their  route  laying  over  boundless  plains 
producing  nothing  but  scrubby  bushes.  The  tribes  through  which  they 
passed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wakuma  and  Arabs,  seemed  to  be 
similar  in  language  and  origin. 

The  Nile  itself  was  not  again  met  with  till  they  had  passed  over 
some  extent  of  the  Madi  district,  at  a  spot  marked  as  Miani's  Tree,  or 
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the  farthest  point  reached  by  that  traveller.  It  is  described  as  bearing 
at  this  point  the  unmistakable  character  of  the  Nile — long  flats,  long 
rapids.  The  southern  half  of  the  Madi  was  a  flat,  extending,  the  tra- 
vellers believed,  to  the  junction  of  the  Little  Luta  Nzige  ;  the  northern, 
a  rapid  extending  down  to  the  navigable  Nile — that  is  to  say,  the  Nile 
which  is  navigable  its  entire  length  during  the  period  of  its  flooding. 
The  Asua  River — the  Tumbiri  of  Krapf — of  which  our  travellers  had 
before  heard,  draining  from  the  north-east  corner  of  Lake  Victoria  or 
from  Lake  Baringu,  as  marked  in  the  map,  joined  the  Nile  at  this  point. 
Captain  Speke  describes  this  latter  river,  which  theory  traces  to  Mount 
Kenia  for  its  sources,  as  in  the  rainy  season  an  important  feeder,  but 
when  low  fordable. 

The  Nile  below  this  point,  having  been  frequently  navigated,  ought 
to  be  well  known,  but  our  travellers  justly  remark  that  it  is  not  so, 
as   no   one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  place  Nilometers  on  its  various 
tributaries,  by  which  the  perennial  amount  of  water  drained  away  by 
each  every  year  might  be  determined.     Our  travellers  inspected,   or 
rather,  we  may  suppose,  glanced  at,  those  tributaries  in  the  dry  season, 
the  best  time  for  judging  their  various  degrees  of  magnitude,  and  they 
found  that  the  White  Nile  carried  the  palm  with  it  in  all  instances. 
The  renowned  Bahr-al-Ghazal  was  at  that  epoch  reduced  in  appearance 
to  a  diminutive  lake,  situated  at  the  sharp  elbow  of  the  Nile,  to  the  left, 
and  having  no  visible  stream,  whilst  the  great  river  wound  round  with 
considerable  velocity.     Yet  we  know  from  the  accounts  of  Brun-Rollet, 
Petherick,  and  others,   what  a  vast  reservoir  this  lake  constitutes  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  how  many  tributaries  it  receives  from 
the  west  at  all  times,  unless  some  of  these  become  like  so  many  Aus- 
tralian ^^  creeks"  in  the  drv  season.     The  second  affluent,  and  indeed  the 
only  one  worthy  of  remark,  we  are  told,  at  the  dry  season  is  on  the  right 
bank.     This  is  the  Geraffee  River,  or  River  of  Giraffes,  and  it  is  de- 
scribed as  swirling  with  considerable  stream  and  graceful  round  into  the 
parent  Nile.     Its  magnitude  and  general  appearance  is  described  as 
being  like  that  of  a  flrst-class  canal,  inferior  to  the  Kitangule  River,  and 
not  equalling  in  quantity  of  fluid  one-third  of  the  Nile  at  its  point  of 
junction.     It  is  navigable  to  a  great  distance  south,  but  cannot,  we  are 
told,  be  called  a  mountain  river,  as  similar  substances  v^ere  found  floating 
on  its  surface  as  on  the  Nile,  evidently  showing  that  both  the  trunk  and 
the  branch  are  subjugated  to  the  same  effects  of  sluggish  flats  and 
rapids.     The  northern  mouth  of  the  Sobat  was  passed  without  exami- 
nation, but  the  southern  mouth  of  the  same  river  was  found  to  be  full 
and  navigable,  and  as  its  northern  mouth  is  also  navigable,  it  is  justly 
observed  that  above  the  point  of  bifurcation  it  must  be  of  far  greater 
magnitude  than  the  Geraffee.    We  know,  however,  from  Debono*s  navi- 
gation of  this  river,  that  it  does  not  receive  the  waters  of  the  Uma  or 
Go-jub,  but  its  most  remote  sources,  probably  in  the  Himadu  Mountains, 
have  not  yet  been  determined. 

If,  however,  Captain  Speke  remarks,  the  Geraffee  River  is  only  another 
outlet  or  mouth  of  the  Sobat  into  the  Nile,  and  the  three  streams  are  one 
river  farther  south,  the  comparison  would  have  to  be  drawn  between  it  as 
one  river  and  the  Nile  above  it,  and  would  very  nearly  equal  it  ^  but  the 
Nile,  with  these  additions,  had  scarcely  doubled  its  importance,  con- 
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sidered  as  it  was  seen  from  above  entering  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal — that  k 
to  say,  after  receiving  the  waters  from  the  west,  brought  by  the  Gazelle 
Lake,  and  those  brought  from  the  east,  by  the  Geraffee  and  the  two 
mouths  of  the  Sobat.  The  Blue  River,  Captain  Speke  justly  obserres, 
could  only  have  been  considered  to  be  the  Nile,  because  its  perennial 
powers  were  never  tested.  It  is  a  mountain  stream,  emanating  in  the 
country  without  the  rainy  zone,  but  subject  to  the  influence  of  tropical 
rains  and  droughts ;  at  one  time  full,  and  empty  at  another,  and  at  such 
latter  times  so  shallow  as  to  be  fordable.  Its  waters  during  the  dry. 
season  would  be  absorbed  long  before  they  reached  the  sea.  Whilst  tbe 
Nile  runs  like  a  sluice  in  its  wonted  course,  the  Blue  River,  like  the 
Geraffee  and  the  two  Sobats,  describes  a  graceful  sweep.  The  Astaboras, 
Atbara,  or  Black  River,  is  described  as  being  still  smaller  at  the  dry 
season. 

Thus  it  is  that  Captain  Speke  vindicates  the  superiority  of  the  White 
Nile  over  all  its  other  tributaries ;  and  we  have  only  one  further  remark 
to  make,  which  is^  that  we  hope  the  name  given  to  the  so-called  Nyans^ 
or  Luta  Nzig(^,  by  its  first  discoverer,  Captain  Speke — Lake  Victoria- 
will  not  be  allowed  to  become  obsolete.  Nyanza,  according  to  the  csp- 
tain's  own  showing,  means  lake,  pond,  or  river.  It  is  even  indifiPermidy 
applied  to  the  Nile  and  to  its  tributaries,  and  is  not,  therefore,  significant. 
As  to  its  other  name,  Luta  Naig6,  or  ^'  dead  locusts,''  it  applies  equally 
to  the  western  lake,  and  is,  therefore,  objectionable.  Yet  we  observe  i 
marked  tendency  on  tlie  part  of  geographers  to  prefer  the  name  Nyanzi, 
or  to  compromise  the  matter  by  the  more  generally  accepted  name  of 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  is  tautology.  Krapf  remarks  upon  tJiif 
point :  ^'  It  is  further  remarkable  that  Captain  Speke  very  properly  named 
it  (the  newly -discovered  lake)  Victoria,  in  honour  of  her  Majesty,  after 
the  mountain  in  Mberre,  which,  as  will  be  found  by  subsequent  travellei8) 
presents  the  nearest  approach  from  the  coast  of  J^Lombaz  to  that  lake,  had 
been  called  by  me  '  Mount  Albert,'  in  honour  of  his  Royal  Highness  tbe 
Prince  Consort.  Thus,  the  one  may  be  said  to  mark  the  spot,  the  oAa 
the  nearest  way  by  which  it  can  be  reached,  on  which  the  greatest 
geographical  problem  of  Africa — the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  die  Ilik 
— will  probably  be  solved  under  the  auspices  of  the  English  government" 
We  are  not  aware  that  government  has  done  much  towards  the  great  aid 
successful  enterprise  accomplished  by  the  two  gallant  British  officers,  btft 
as  the  achievement  which  the  Egyptian  and  the  Persian,  the  Pharaohi 
and  the  Ptolemies,  Roman  emperors  and  Saracenic  khalifs,  alike  aipli- 
tioned  to  effect,  has  at  length  been  accomplished  by  the  subjects,  and 
during  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  we  canaoi 
imagine  anything  more  appropriate  than  that  her  name  should  be  attadied 
to  the  great  lake  at  the  head  of  the  Nile.  The  French  persist  in  calfiog 
the  lake  Oukereve,  or  Ukerewe,  which  is  the  name  of  an  islanddiacowred 
Dy  Captain  Speke  on  his  first  journey  at  the  south-east  extrenaity  of  die 
lake ;  but  as  they  have  now,  by  a  graceful  concession  and  tribute  on  the 
part  of  the  discoverers,  got  a  Napoleonic  Nile— the  name  ghen  to  the 
actual  *^  Caput  Nili,"  laying  aside  for  a  moment  the  considen^aon  of  tke 
Kitangule  River — they  will  probably  be  induced  also  to  concede  to  J0 
ultimately  a  IwiKE  Victoria, 
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by  the  author  of  "  east  lynne." 

Paet  the  Twenty-thied. 
L 

THE  SHUTTERS  CLOSED  AT  PRIOB'S  ASH. 

YoTT  might  have  taken  it  to  be  Sunday  in  Prior's  Ash — save  that 
Sundays  in  ordinary  do  not  look  so  gloomy.  The  shops  were  shut,  a 
drizzling  rain  came  down,  and  the  heavy  bell  of  All  Souls'  was  booming 
out  at  solemn  intervals.  It  was  tolling  for  the  fiineral  of  Thomas 
Godolphin.  Morning  and  night,  from  eight  o'clock  to  nine,  had  it  so 
tolled  since  his  death ;  but  on  this,  the  last  day,  it  did  not  cease  witb 
nine  o'clock  but  tolled  on,  and  would  so  toll  until  he  should  be  in  his 
last  home.  People  had  closed  their  shutters  with  one  accord  as  the 
clock  struck  ten  ;  some  indeed  had  never  opened  them  at  all :  if  they 
had  not  p3id  him  due  respect  always  in  life,  they  paid  it  him  in  death. 
Ah,  it  was  only  for  a  time,  in  the  first  brunt  of  the  shock,  that  Prior's 
Ash  mistook  Thomas  Godolphin.  He  had  gone  to  his  long  hoMe  ;  to 
his  last  resting-place :  he  had  gone  to  the  merciful  God  to  whom  (it 
may  surely  be  said  !)  he  had  belonged  in  life ;  and  Prior's  Ash  mourned 
for  him  as  for  a  brother. 

Tou  will  deem  this  a  sad  story ;  perhaps  bring  a  reproach  upon  me 
for  recording  such.  That  bell  has  tolled  out  all  too  often  in  its  history ; 
and  this  is  not  the  first  funeral  you  have  seen  at  All  Souls'.  If  I 
wrote  only  according  to  my  own  experiences  of  life,  my  stories  would 
be  always  sad  ones.  Life  wears  different  aspects  for  us,  and  its  cares 
and  its  joys  are  unequally  allotted  out.  At  least,  they  so  appear  to 
be.  One  glances  up  heavily  from  the  burdens  heaped  upon  him,  and 
sees  others  without  care  basking  in  the  sunshine.  But  I  often  wonder 
whether  those  who  seem  so  gay,  whose  path  seems  to  be  cast  on  the 
broad,  sunshiny  road  of  pleasure, — ^whether  tbey  have  not  a  skeleton 
in  their  closet.  I  look,  I  say,  and  wonder,  marvelling  what  the  reality 
may  be.  Nothing  but  gaiety,  nothing  but  lightness,  nothing,  to  all 
appearance,  but  freedom  from  care.  Is  it  really  so  ?  Perhaps  ;  with 
some- — a  very  few.  Is  it  well  for  those  few  ?  A  man  to  whom  God 
gave  more  than  earthly  wisdom  has  said  for  our  profit  that  sorrow  is 
better  than  laughter;  that  the  heart  of  the  wise  is  in  the  house  of 
mourning,  and  the  living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart.  The  broad,  sun- 
shiny road  of  pleasure,  down  which  so  many  seem  to  travel,  is  not  the 
safest  road  to  a  longer  home  or  the  best  preparation  for  it.  Oh,  if  we 
could  but  see  the  truth  when  the  burden  upon  us  is  heavy  and  long ! 
— when  we  glance  into  the  world  at  the  light  and  free,  and  are  tempted 
to  wail  out  our  rebellious  complaint,  ^'  Lord,  is  it  just  that  this  should 
be  laid  upon  me  ? — ^why  cannot  they,  who  seem  to  have  only  joy  dealt 
out  for  their  portion,  help  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden  i*'*    Fel*- 
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low-sufferers !  if  we  could  but  read  that  burden  aright,  we  should  see 
how  good  it  is,  and  bless  the  hand  that  sends  it. 

But  we  never  can.  "We  are  but  mortal ;  bom  with  a  mortal's  keen 
susceptibility  to  care  and  pain.  We  preach  to  others,  that  these  things 
are  sent  for  their  good,  we  complaisantlj  say  so  to  ourselves  when  not 
actually  suffering ;  but  when  the  fiery  trial  is  upon  us,  then  we  groan 
out  in  our  sore  anguish  that  it  is  greater  than  we  can  bear. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  the  many,  suffering  predominates  in 
life,  and  if  we  would  paint  life  as  it  is,  that  suffering  must  form  a 
comprehensive  view  in  the  picture.  Reverses,  sickness,  death — ^they 
seem  to  follow  some  people  as  surely  as  that  the  shadow  follows  the 
sun  at  noontide.  It  is  probable  ;  nay,  it  is  certain ;  that  minds  are  so 
constituted  as  to  receive  them  differently.  Witness,  as  a  case  in 
point,  the  contrast  in  Thomas  Godolphin  and  his  brother  George.. 
Thomas,  looking  back,  could  say  that  nearly  his  whole  coarse  of  hte 
had  been  marked  by  sorrow  :  some  of  its  sources  have  been  mentioned 
here:  not  all.  There  was  the  peculiarly  melancholy  death  of  Ethel; 
there  was  the  long- felt  disease  which  marked  him  for  its  early  prey; 
there  was  the  dreadful  crash,  the  disgrace,  which  nearly  broke  his 
heart.  It  is  true  he  felt  these  things  more  than  many  would  have 
felt  them — but  I  think  it  is  to  those  who  feel  them  most  that  sorrows 
chiefly  come.  • 

And  George?  Look  at  him.  Gay,  light,  careless,  handsome 
George  P  What  sorrows  had  marked  his  path  ?  None.  He  had 
revelled  in  the  world's  favour,  he  had  made  a  wife  of  the  woman  he 
loved,  he  had  altogether  floated  gaily  down  the  sunniest  part  of  the 
stream  of  life.  The  worry  which  his  folly  had  brought  upon  himsd^ 
and  which  ended  in  his  own  ruin  and  in  the  ruin  of  so  many  others, 
he  had  not  felt.  No,  he  had  scarcely  felt  it :  and  once  let  him  torn 
his  back  on  England  and  enter  upon  new  scenes,  he  will  barely  re- 
member it. 

Yes,  this  is  a  sad  story,  and  some  of  you,  my  readers,  may  feel  in- 
clined to  blame  me,  to  say  I  might  have  made  it  merrier.  According 
to  your  experiences,  as  they  shaJl  have  lain  on  the  sunny  or  the  shady 
side  of  life,  so  will  you  judge  it.  How  true  it  will  be  to  some,  1^ 
them  tell.  I  could  relate  to  you  many  of  actual  life  far  more  sorrow- 
ful than  this.  But  take  courage ;  take  courage,  you  who  are  well- 
nigh  wearied  out!  Eememberit  is  on  earth's  battle-field  that  heaven's 
crown  is  won. 

All  Souls'  clock  struck  eleven,  and  the  beadle  came  oat  of  the  chureh 
and  threw  wide  the  gates.  It  was  very  punctual,  for  there  came 
hearse  in  sight ;  punctual  as  he,  who  was  borne  within  it,  had  in  IH 
always  liked  to  be.  Prior's  Ash  peeped  out  through  the  chinks  of  its 
shutters,  behind  its  blinds  and  its  curtains,  to  see  the  sight,  as  it  came 
slowly  winding  along  the  street  to  the  sound  of  the  solenrn  bdl 
Through  the  mist  of  blinding  tears  which  rolled  down  many  a  faoe^ 
did  Prior's  Ash  look  out.  They  might  have  attended  him  to  the  grate^ 
following  unobtrusively,  but  that  it  was  known  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
family  that  such  demonstration  should  not  be  made :  so  they  contented 
themselves  with  shutting  up  their  houses,  and  observing  the  day  is 
one  of  mourning.    '*  Bury  me  in  the  plainest  and  simplest  manner 
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possible,"  had  been  Thomas  Godolphin's  directions  when  the  end  was 
drawing  near.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  only  seemly  to  do  so  : 
but  so  antagonistic  were  pomp  and  show  of  all  kinds  to  the  tastes  of 
Thomas  Grodolphin,  in  all  things  that  related  to'  himself,  that  it  is 
more  than  *probable  the  same  orders  would  have  been  given  had  he 
died  as  his  forefathers  had  died — the  master  of  Ashlydyat,  the  wealthy 
chief  of  the  Grodolphins. 

So  a  hearse  and  a  mourning-coach  were  all  that  had  been  commanded 
to  Ashlydyat.  What  means,  then,  this  pageantry  of  carriages  that 
follow  ?  Fine  carriages,  gay  with  colours,  as  they  file  past,  one  by 
one,  the  strained  eyes  of  Prior's  Ash,  some  of  them  with  coronets  on 
their  panels,  all  with  closed  blinds,  a  long  line  of  them.  Lady  G-o- 
dolphin's  is  first,  taking  its  place  next  the  black  mourning-coach. 
They  have  come  from  the  various  parts  of  the  county,  near  and  distant, 
to  show  their  owners'  homage  to  that  good  man  who  had  earned  their 
deepest  respect  during  life.  Willingly,  willingly  would  those  owners 
have  attended  and  mourned  him  in  person,  but  for  the  same  motive 
which  kept  away  the  more  humble  inhabitants  of  Prior's  Ash.  Slowly 
the  procession  gained  the  churchyard-gate,  and  the  hearse  and  the 
mourning-coach  stopped  at  it :  the  rest  of  the  carriages  filed  off  and 
turned  their  horses'  heads  to  face  the  churchyard,  and  waited  still 
and  quiet  while  the  hearse  was  emptied.  Out  of  the  mourning-coach 
stepped  two  mourners  only:  George  Godolphin  and  the  Viscount 
Averil. 

The  rector  of  All  Souls'  stood  at  the  gate  in  his  surplice,  book  in 
hand.  He  turned,  reciting  the  commencement  of  the  service  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead :  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  With 
measured  steps,  slowly  following,  went  those  who  bore  the  coffin,  their 
beads  covered  vdth  the  velvet  pall.  George  Godolphin  and  Lord 
Averil  came  next,  their  white  handkerchiefs  held  to  their  faces,  and 
behind  them,  having  fallen  in  at  the  gate,  was  Bexley,  with  a  man 
named  Andrew,  a  time-honoured  servant  of  Ashlydyat,  but  attached 
to  Lady  Godolphin's  household  now.     Thus  they  entered  the  church. 

Ere  the  rector  reappeared  again,  book  in  hand  still,  but  not  reading 
from  it,  the  churchyard  had  grown  pretty  full.  By  ones,  by  twos, 
by  threes,  they  had  been  coming  in,  regardless  of  the  weather,  to  see 
the  last  of  the  master  of  Ashlydyat.  The  beadle  was  lenient  to-day. 
The  beadle  felt  rather  cowed  down  himself;  for,  one  of  the  very  few 
personages  whom  that  self-important  functionary  had  allowed  himself 
to  respect,  because  he  could  not  help  it,  was  Mr.  Godolphin ;  and 
wben  a  man  feels  his  own  spirit  sad,  he  has  no  spirits  to  lord  it  over 
others.  So  the  churchyard  had  filled,  and  the  beadle  had  quietly 
allowed  the  innovation,  and  was  publicly  avowing  to  certain  friends  of 
bis,  within  hearing,  that  he  couldn't  ha'  felt  more,  had  it  been  a  son 
of  his  own,  nor  he  did  for  Mr.  Godolphin. 

The  rector  of  All  Souls'  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  grave  and 
read  the  service,  as  the  coffin  was  lowered.  George  stood  next  to  him ; 
close  to  George,  Lord  Averil ;  and  the  other  mourners  were  clustered 
beyond.  Their  faces  were  bent ;  the  drizzling  rain  beat  down  upon 
their  bare  heads.  Many  a  creditor  of  the  bank,  who  had  suffered 
severely,  had  stolen  up  to  take  part  thus  silently  in  the  service. 
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Perhaps  thej  had  done  it  in  the  light  of  a  peace-offering — a  sort  of 
Bomething  that  might  rest  soothingly  upon  their  conscience;  an 
atonement  for  the  harsh  words  they  had  once  lavished  on  Thomas 
Oodolphin.  Mr.  Snow  also  had  come  np ;  unable  to  attend  eariier,  he 
came  stealing  now  at  the  last,  just  as  G«orge  had  stolen  up  jean 
before  at  the  funeral  of  Ethel  Grame.  It  was  a  notable  contrast,  the 
simple  ceremony  of  to-day  and  the  grand  parade  which  had  been  made 
the  last  time  a  Godolphin  was  interred— Sir  George.  Bat  the  men, 
dead,  were  different,  and  circumstances  had  changed. 

Did  the  rector  of  All  Souls',  standing  there  with  his  pale  serere 
face,  his  sonorous  voice  echoing  over  the  graves,  recal  those  back 
funerals,  when  he,  over  whom  the  service  was  now  being  read,  had 
stood  as  chief  mourner  p  No  doubt  he  did.  Did  George  recal  them  ? 
The  rector  glanced  at  him  once,  and  saw  that  he  had  a  difficulty  in 
suppressing  his  emotion.  This  was  the  first  time  he  and  George  had 
met  since  the  crash  had  come.  How  did  George  feel  as  he  stood  there, 
between  the  two  men  whom  he  had  so  wronged  ?  Did  he  OTvy 
Thomas  Godolphin  in  his  coffin  ?  He  had  escaped  from  the  turmoil 
of  the  world's  care  and  had  gone  to  his  rest.  To  his  rest,  if  ever  dead 
man  had  in  this  world. 

"  I  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven,  saying  unto  me,  Write,  From  hence- 
forth blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  :  even  so  saith  the 
Spirit ;  for  they  rest  from  their  labodrs." 

So  hushed  was  the  silence,  that  every  word,  as  it  fell  solemnly  from 
the  lips  of  the  minister,  might  be  heard  to  all  parts  of  the  churchyard. 
If  ever  that  verse  could  apply  to  frail  humanity,  with  its  unceasing 
struggle  after  holiness  and  its  unceasing  failure  here^  it  most  sorely 
applied  to  him  over  whom  it  was  being  spoken.  How  did  George 
Godolphin  feel  P  Surely  it  was  an  ordeal  to  him  to  stand  there  before 
those  men  whom  he  had  injured,  over  the  good  brother  whom  he  had 
helped  to  send  to  the  grave !  His  head  was  bowed,  his  face  hidden  in 
his  handkerchief;  the  drops  of  rain  pattered  down  on  his  golden  hair. 
He  had  gone  to  his  grave  so  early !  Bend  forward,  as  so  many  of 
those  spectators  are  doing,  and  read  the  inscription  on  the  plate. 
There's  a  little  earth  on  the  coffin,  but  the  plate  is  visible.  "  Thomas 
Godolphin  of  Ashlydyat :  aged  forty-five  years." 

Only  forty -£ve  years !  A  period  at  which  some  men  think  they  are 
but  beginning  life.  It  seemed  to  be  an  untimely  death ;  and  it  would 
have  been,  after  aU  his  pain  and  sorrow,  but  that  he  had  entered  upon 
a  better  life.  Some  of  those,  left  to  live  on,  might  envy  him  now. 
Could  they,  in  their  thoughtful  reflection,  have  wished,  now  that  it 
was  over,  that  one  sorrow  had  been  lightened  for  him,  one  pang  re- 
moved ?  No ;  for  God  had  but  been  fitting  him  for  that  better  hfe; 
and  it  is  only  those  who  have  drunk  here  of  tlieir  full  cup  of  sorrow 
that  are  eager  to  enter  upon  it. 

They  left  him  in  the  vaulted  grave,  the  last  Godolphin  of  Ashlydyat, 
his  coffin  resting  near  his  mother's^  who  lay  beside  Sir  George.  Wt» 
that  vault  destined  to  be  opened  shortly  again  ?  La  truth,  it  was  littb 
worth  while  to  close  it. 

The  spectators  began  to  draw  unobtrusively  away,  silently  and 
decently.     In  the  general  crowd  and  bustle,  for  everybody  seemed  to 
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be  on  the  move,  George  turned  suddenly  to  the  rector  and  held  out 
his  hand.     "  "Will  you  shake  hands  with  me,  Mr.  Hastings  ?" 

There  was  a  perceptible  hesitation  on  the  rector's  part,  not  in  the 
least  sought  to  be  disguised,  ere  he  responded  to  it,  and  then  he  put 
his  own  hand  hito  the  one  held  out.  "  I  cannot  do  otherwise  over  the 
dead  body  of  your  brother,"  was  the  answer.  "  But  neither  can  I  be 
a  hypocrite,  George  Godolphin,  and  say  that  I  forgive  you,  for  it 
would  not  be  true.  The  result  of  the  injury  you  did  me  presses  daily 
and  hourly  upon  us  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  my  mind  as  yet  has  re- 
fused to  be  brought  into  that  charitable  frame,  necessary  to  entire 
forgiveness.  This  is  not  altogether  the  fault  of  my  will.  I  wish  to 
forgive  you  for  your  wife's  sake  and  for  my  own ;  I  pray  night  and 
morning  that  I  may  be  enabled  heartily  to  forgive  you  before  I  die. 
J  would  not  be  your  enemy ;  I  wish  you  well — and  there's  my  hand 
in  token  of  it :  but  to  pronounce  forgiveness  is  not  yet  in  my  power. 
Will  you  call  in  and  see  Mrs.  Hastings  ?" 

"I  shall  not  have  time  to-day.  I  must  go  back  to  London  this 
evening,  but  I  shall  be  down  again  very  shortly,  and  will  see  her  then. 
It  was  a  peaceful  ending." 

George  was  gazing  down  dreamily  at  the  coflS^n  as  he  spoke  the  last 
words.     The  rector  looked  at  him. 

"A  peaceful  ending!     Yes.     It  could  not  be  anything  else  with 

"  No,  no,"  murmured  George.     "  Not  anything  else  with  him." 
"  May  God  in  His  mercy  send  us  all  as  happy  a  one,  when  our  time 
shall  come !" 

As  the  words  left  the  rector's  lips,  the  loud  and  heavy  bell  boomed 
out  again,  giving  notice  to  Prior's  Ash  that  the  last  rites  were  over, 
that  the  world  had  closed  for  ever  on  Thomas  Godolphin. 


11. 

» 

CAUGHT  BY  JIR.  SNOW. 

"  Oh,  George !  canH  you  stay  with  me  !" 

The  words  broke  from  Md,ria  with  a  wail  of  anguish  as  she  rose  to 
bid  her  husband  good-by.  H«  was  hastening  away  to  catch  the  even- 
ing train.  It  seemed  that  she  had  not  liked  to  prefer  the  request 
before,  had  put  it  off  to  the  last  moment.  In  point  of  fact,  she  had 
seen  but  little  of  George  all  day.  After  the  funeral  he  had  returned 
in  the  coach  with  Lord  Averil  to  Ashlydyat,  and  only  came  home  late 
in  the  afternoon. 

Lord  and  Lady  Averil,  recalled  so  suddenly  from  their  wedding 
tour,  had  reached  Ashlydyat  the  previous  night,  and  would  not  leave 
it  again.  Janet  was  to  depart  from  it  in  a  few  days ;  Bessy  would  be 
on  the  morrow  with  Lady  Godolphin.  It  was  the  last  time  they,  the 
brother  and  the  two  sisters,  would  be  together — certainly  for  years, 
perhaps  for  ever ;  and  George  could  not  in  decency  hasten  away. 
There  were  marrjr  things  to  say,  various  little  personal  mementoes  of 
Thomas  to  be  divided.  Maria  had  been  requested  to  spend  that  last 
day  at  Ashlydyat,  and  had  promised ;  but  in  the  morning  she  was 
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attacked  with  faintness  and  sickness — as  she  bad  been  two  or  three 
times  lately — and  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed. 

She  grew  better  in  the  after  part  of  the  daj,  and  was  up  and  look- 
ing herself  again  when  George  came  home  at  dusk.  Certainly  her 
face  was  unusually  pale,  but,  if  George  cast  a  thought  to  that  pale- 
ness, it  was  only  to  suppose  it  the  reflexion  of  her  new  black  dress 
and  its  crape  trimming.  "  Have  but  one  dress  of  deep  mourning;  I 
will  pay  for  it,"  Janet  had  considerately  said  to  her.  •"  But  moumiDg 
will  be  the  worst  wear  on  board  ship,  and  too  hot  and  heavy  for 
India." 

There  were  other  reasons,  Maria  thought  in  her  own  mind,  why  one 
dress  would  be  sufficient  for  her — that  she  should  not  live  to  require 
another.  She  did  not  speak  of  this  feeling ;  she  shrank  from  doing  sa 
In  the  first  place,  she  was  not  sure  of  this :  the  under-current  of  con- 
viction of  it  lay  so  very  deep  in  her  heart  that  it  was  not  always 
apparent  to  her.  Now  and  then  she  had  hinted  it  to  Gteorge — that  it 
might  be.  George  would  not  by  any  means  receive  it;  he  partly 
reasoned,  partly  soothed  her  out  of  it ;  and  he  went  privately  to  Mr. 
Snow,  begged  him  to  take  all  possible  care  of  his  wife,  and  asked 
whether  there  were  really  any  grounds  for  alarm.  Mr.  Snow  an- 
swered him  much  in  the  same  terms  that  he  had  answered  Marg^ 
to  the  like  question — that  he  could  not  say  for  certain :  she  vnis,  so 
doubt,  very  weak  and  poorly,  but  he  saw  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  get  out  of  it ;  and  as  for  himself,  he  was  taking  of  her  all  the  care 
he  could  take.  The  reply  satisfied  George,  and  he  became  full  of  the 
projects  and  details  of  his  departure,  entering  into  them  so  warmly 
with  her  that  Maria  caught  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  was  beguiled 
into  a  beUef  that  she  might  yet  go. 

He  had  come  home  from  the  funeral  bearing  a  parcel  wrapped  in 
paper  for  Meta.  It  had  been  found  amidst  Thomas  Gt)dolphin'8 
things,  directed  to  the  child.  George  lifted  Meta  on  his  knee ;  veiy 
grave,  very  subdued  wfts  his  fac^  to-day ;  and  untied  it.  It  proved  to 
be  a  Bible,  and  on  the  fly-leaf  in  his  own  hand  was  written,  "  Uncle 
Thomas's  last  and  best  gift  to  Meta,"  and  it  was  dated  the  day  lie 
died.  Lower  down  were  the  words,  "  My  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  my  paths  are  peace." 

And  the  evening  had  gone  on,  and  it  grew  time  for  George  to  go. 
It  was  as  he  bent  to  kiss  his  wife  that  she  had  burst  out  with  that 
wailmg  cry.     "  Oh,  George  !  can't  you  stay  with  me !" 

"  My  darling,  I  must  go.     I  shall  soon  be  down  again." 

"  Only  a  little  while !     A  little  longer !" 

The  tone  in  its  anguish  quite  distressed  him.  '*  I  would  stay  if  it 
were  possible ;  but  it  is  not.  I  came  down  for  a  day  only,  you  know, 
Maria,  and  I  have  remained  more  than  a  \veek.  It  will  not  be  so  veiy 
long  before  we  sail,  and  I  shall  have  my  hands  full  with  the  prepara- 
tions for  our  voyage." 

"  I  have  been  so  much  alone,"  she  hysterically  sobbed.  "  I  get 
thinking  and  thinking :  it  does  not  give  me  a  chance  to  get  wdL 
George,  you  have  been  always  away  from  me  since  the  trouble  came." 

"I  could  not  help  it.  Maria,  I  could  not  bear  Prior's  Ash;  I 
could  not  stop  in  it,"  he  cried,  with  a  burst  of  genuine  truth.     "  But 
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for  you  and  Thomas,  I  should  never  have  set  my  foot  within  the  place 
again,  once  I  was  quit  of  it.  Now,  however,  I  am  compelled  to  be  in 
London ;  there  are  fifty  things  to  see  to.  Keep  up  your  courage,  my 
darling  !  a  little  while,  and  we  shall  be  together  and  happy  as  we  used 
to  be." 

"  Master,"  said  Margery,  putting  her  head  in  at  the  door,  **  do  you 
want  to  catch  the  nine  train  ?" 

"  All  right,'*  answered  Greorge. 

"  It  may  be  all  right  if  you  run  for  it,  it  won't  be  all  right  else," 
grunted  Margery. 

He  flew  off,  catching  up  his  hand-portmanteau  as  he  went,  and 
waving  his  adieu  to  Meta.  That  young  damsel,  accustomed  to  be 
made  a  vast  deal  of,  could  not  understand  so  summary  and  slighting 
a  leave-taking,  and  she  stood  quite  still  in  her  consternation,  staring 
after  her  papa  ^.  or  rather  at  the  door  he  had  gone  out  of.  Margery 
was  right,  and  George  found  that  he  must  indeed  hasten  if  he  would 
save  the  train.  Maria,  with  a  storm  of  hysterical  sobs,  grievous  to 
witness,  caught  Meta  in  her  arms,  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  sobbed 
over  the  child  as  she  strained  her  to  her  bosom. 

Meta  was  used  to  her  mamma's  grief  now,  and  she  lay  quite  still, 
her  shoes  and  white  socks  peeping  out  beyond  the  black  frock ;  nay, 
a  considerable  view  of  the  straight  little  legs  peeping  out  as  weU. 
Maria  bent  her  head  until  her  aching  forehead  rested  on  the  fair  and 
plump  neck. 

"  Mamma !  Mamma  dear !  Mamma's  crying  for  poor  TJncle 
Thomas  !" 

"  No,"  said  Maria,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart.  "  If  we  were  but 
where  IJncle  Thomas  is,  we  should  be  happy.  I  cry  for  us  who  are 
left,  Meta." 

"  Hey-day !  and  what  on  earth's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Do  you 
think  this  is  the  way  to  get  strong,  Mrs.  George  Godolphin  ?" 

They  had  not  heard  him  come  in  ;  Maria's  sobs  were  loud.  Meta, 
always  ready  for  visitors,  scuffled  off  her  mamma's  lap  gleefully,  and 
Mr.  Snow  drew  a  chair  in  front  of  Maria  and  watched  her  try  to  dry 
away  her  tears.  He  moved  a  little  to  the  right,  that  the  light  of  the 
lamp  which  was  behind  him  might  fall  upon  her  face. 

"  Now  just  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  what  it  is  that's  the 
matter." 

"  I — I  am  low  spirited,  I  think,"  said  Maria,  her  voice  subdued  and 
weak  now. 

"  Low  spirited !"  echoed  Mr.  Snow.  "  Then  I'd  get  high  spirited  if 
I  were  you.  I  wish  there  had  never  been  such  a  thing  as  spirits  in- 
vented, for  my  part !  A  nice  excuse  it  is  for  you  ladies  to  sigh  and 
groan  half  your  time,  instead  of  being  rational  and  merry,  as  you 
ought  to  be.  A  woman  of  your  sense  ought  to  be  above  it,  Mrs, 
George  Godolphin." 

"  Mr.  Snow,"  interrupted  a  troublesome  little  voice,  "  papa's  gone 
back  to  London.     He  went  without  saying  good-by  to  Meta !" 

"  Ah  !  Miss  Meta  had  been  naughty,  I  expect." 

Meta  shook  her  head  very  decisively  in  the  negative,  but  Mr.  Snow 
had  turned  to  Maria. 
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'^  And  BO  yoa  were  crying  after  that  roving  busbaiLd  of  jours !  I 
gaessed  as  much.  He  nearly  ran  over  me  at  the  gate.  '  Step  in  and 
see  my  wife,  will  you,  Snow  ?'  said  he.  '  She  wants  tonics,  or  some- 
thing.' You  don't  want  tonics  half  as  much  as  you  want  common 
sense,  Mrs.  George  Godolphin." 

"  I  am  so  weak,"  was  her  feeble  excuse.  '^  A  little  thing  upsets  me 
now." 

"  Well,  and  what  can  you  expect  ?  If  I  sat  over  my  surgery  fire  all 
day  stewing  and  fretting,  a  pretty  fit  doctor  I  should  sooa  become  for 
my  patients !     I  wonder  you " 

"  Have  you  looked  at  my  new  black  frock,  Mr.  Snow  ?" 

She  was  a  young  lady  that  would  be  attended  to,  let  who  would  go 
without  attention.  She  had  lifted  up  her  white  pinafore  and  stood  in 
front  of  him,  waiting  for  the  frock  to  be  admired. 

"Very  smart  indeed!"  replied  Mr.  Snow. 

"  It's  not  smart,"  spoke  Meta,  resentfully.  "  My  smart  frocks  arc 
put  away  in  the  drawers.  It  is  for  Uncle  Thomas,  Mr.  Snow !  Mr. 
Snow,  Uncle  Thomas  is  in  heaven  now." 

"  Ay,  child,  that  he  is.  And  it's  time  that  Miss  Meta  Godolpbin 
was  in  bed." 

More  resentment.  "  I  sat  up  because  papa  was  going.  He  said  I 
vras  to.  Mr.  Snow,  Uncle  Thomas  has  sent  me  a  nice  book ;  a  Bible. 
Mamma  says  I  am  never  to  forget  to  read  in  it  night  and  morn- 
ing ;  always,  always ;  when  she's  gone  to  be  with  Uncle  Thomas  in 
heaven." 

Mr.  Snow  rose,  marched  to  the  door,  and  took  upon  himself  to  call 
Margery,  asking  whether  she  deemed  it  cpnducive  to  the  health  of 
young  damsels  to  keep  them  out  of  bed  to  that  hour.  Margery  came 
in  a  temper :  it  was  her  master's  fault ;  he  would  keep  her  up :  and 
she  supposed  when  he  had  got  the  child  to  himself  over  in  them 
Botany  Bay  lands,  and  she,  Margery,  not  at  hand  to  see  to  things, 
he'd  be  for  keeping  her  up  till  midnight. 

"  Then  you  don't  mean  to  go  yourself?"  cried  Mr.  Snow. 

No  she  didn't,  Margery  answered.  Not  unless  she  took  leave  of 
her  senses,  and  went  off  afore  they  come  back  to  her.  She  could  see 
enough  of  thieves  at  home  here,  and  of  elephants  too.  Anybody 
as  liked  to  pay  sixpence  to  a  travelling  caravan  could  feast  their  eyes 
on  one  o'  them  beasts — and  much  good  might  it  do  'em ! 

There  was  a  battle  with  Miss  Meta.  She  did  not  want  to  go  to  bed, 
and  she  resented  the  interference  of  a  stranger.  Margery  was  carry- 
ing her  off,  crying,  shrieking,  and — the  truth  must  be  told — ^kicking, 
when  Maria  rose.     "  Put  her  down  an  instant,  Margery." 

She  stooped  and  gathered  the  child  in  her  loving  arms.  A  minnte 
given  to  the  subsiding  of  Miss  Meta's  grief,  or  temper,  whichever  you 
like  to  call  it,  and  then  Maria  whispered  in  her  ear. 

"  Be  good  for  my  sake,  darling.  I  am  not  well ;  I  think  I  am 
getting  worse,  Meta.  Don't  grieve  mamma  while  she  is  with  you. 
Say  good  night  to  Mr.  Snow." 

Loving  and  obedient,  and  with  a  graciousness  of  sj^rit  that  mai^) 
far  older,  might  have  taken  a  pattern  from,  the  child  ran  up  to  it- 
Snow,  her  hand  held  out,  the  tears  of  rebellion  drying  on  her  cheeks. 
"  I'm  going  for  mamma.     Good  night,  Mr.  Snow." 
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Tbey  could  hear  lier  chatteriiig  pleasantly  as  she  went  upstairs 
with  Margery.  Mr.  Snow  stayed  talking  with  Maria :  charging  her 
to  do  this,  not  to  do  the  other,  to  go  on  with  this  medicine,  to  leave  off 
that ;  threatening  her  with  unheard-of  penalties  if  he  caught  her  crying 
again  in  that  violent  fashion,  only  fit  for  a  dramatic  heroine  at  the  play ; 
and  largely  promised  her  to  be  well  in  no  time  if  she'd  only  att^ad  to 
his  directions  and  make  an  effort  of  herself.  Perhaps  those  promises 
were  vague,  as*certain  other  large  promises  you  have  heard  of — those 
made  to  Meta  by  George. 

That  same  night  Mr.  Snow  was  called  up  to  Mrs.  George  Godolphin. 
— ^Let  us  call  her  so  to  the  end ;  but  she  is  Mrs.  Godolphin  now. 
Margery  was  sleeping  quietly,  the  child  in  a  little  bed  by  her  side, 
when  she  was  aroused  by  some  one  standing  over  her.  It  was  her 
mistress  in  her  night-dress.  Up  started  the  woman,  wide  awake  in-> 
stantly,  crying  out  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Margery,  I  shan't  be  in  time.  There's  the  ship  waiting  to  sail,  and 
none  of  my  things  are  ready.     I  can't  go  without  my  things." 

Margery,  experienced  in  illness  of  many  kinds,  saw  what  it  was. 
That  her  mistress  had  suddenly  awoke  &om  some  vivid  dream,  and  in 
her  weak  state  was  unable  to  shake  off  the  delusion.  In  fact,  that 
species  of  half-consciousness,  half-delirium  was  upon  her,  which  is  apt 
in  the  night-time  to  attack  some  patients  labouring  under  long-con« 
tinned  and  excessive  weakness. 

She  had  come  up  exactly  as  she  got  out  of  bed.  No  slippers  on  her 
feet,  nothing  extra  put  on  her  shoulders.  As  Margery  threw  a  warm 
woollen  shawl  over  those  shoulders,  she  felt  the  ominous  damp  of  the 
night-dress.  A  pair  of  list  shoes  of  her  own  were  at  the  bedside,  and 
she  hastily  thrust  them  on  her  mistress's  feet.         • 

"  Let's  make  haste  down  to  your  bed,  ma'am,  and  we'll  see  about  the 
things  there." 

Ere  the  lapse  of  another  minute  Maria  was  in  the  bed,  Margery 
covering  her  warmly  up.  Margery  had  flung  an  old  cloak  over  herself, 
and  she  now  put  on  the  list  shoes,  and  stood  talking  with  and  humour- 
ing her  mistress  until  her  full  consciousness  should  come. 

"There'll  be  no  time,  Margery;  there'll  be  no  time  to  get  the 
things :  they  never  could  be  bought  and  made,  you  know.  Oh,  Mar- 
gery !  the  ship  must  not  go  without  me !    "What  will  be  done  ?" 

"  I'll  telegraph  up  to  that  ship  to-morrow  morning,  and  get  him  to 
put  off  his  start  for  a  week  or  two,"  cried  Margery,  nodding  her  head 
with  authority.  "  Never  you  trouble  yourself,  ma'am ;  it'U  be  ail 
right.  You  go  to  sleep  again  comfortable,  and  we'll  see  about  the 
things  with  morning  light." 

Some  little  time  Margery  talked ;  a  stock  of  this  should  be  got  in, 
a  stock  of  the  other :  as  for  linen,  it  could  all  be  bought  ready  made*— 
and  the  best  way  too,  now  calico  was  so  cheap.  Somewhat  surprised 
that  she  heard  no  answer,  no  further  expressed  fear,  Margery  looked 
close  at  her  mistress  hj  the  light  of  the  night-lamp,  wondering  whe- 
ther she  had  gone  to  sleep  again.  She  had  not  gone  to  sleep.  She 
was  lying  still,  cold,  white,  without  sense  or  motion;  and  Margery, 
collected  Margery,  very  nearly  gave  vent  to  a  scream. 

Maria  had  ^dnted  away.  There  was  no  doubt  of  that,  but  Mar- 
gery did  not  understand  it  at  all,  or  why  she  should  have  fainted  when 
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she  ought  to  have  gone  to  sleep.  Margery  liked  it  as  little  as  she 
UDderstood  it ;  and  she  ran  up-stairs  to  their  landlady,  Mrs.  James, 
and  got  her  to  despatch  her  son  for  Mr.  Snow. 

Maria  had  recovered  consciousness  when  he  came  in,  both  from  the 
fainting-fit  and  from  the  delusion.  He  did  not  seem  to  think  much 
of  it ;  not  half  as  much  as  he  did  about  the  violent  fit  of  weeping  in 
which  he  had  caught  her  in  the  evening:  it  was  nothing  but  the 
effects  of  the  exhaustion  left  by  that,  as  he  believed.  He  admi- 
nistered some  restorative,  and  said  he  would  come  again  betimes  in 
the  morning. 

"  1*11  stop  here  the  rest  of  the  night  and  watch,"  said  Margery,  as 
he  departed. 

But  Maria  would  not  hear  of  it.  "  I  am  not  ill,  Margery ;  it  has 
all  passed.     Indeed,  I  insist  upon  your  going  to  your  bed." 

"  Well,  then,  don't  you  get  having  none  o'  them  dreams,  ma'am, 
again!"  remonstrated  Margery.  "I  don't  like  'em.  You  might 
catch  your  death  of  cold  a-coming  up  that  shivering  staircase  out  o' 
your  hot  bed.  And  the  child,  too!  if  she  got  woke  up  by  your 
coming  in,  there's  no  knowing  what  fright  it  mightn't  put  her  into !" 

But  that  was  only  the  beginning.  Night  after  night  would  these 
attacks  of  semi-delirium  beset  her.  Mr.  Snow  came  and  came,  and 
drew  an  ominous  face  and  doubled  the  tonics  and  changed  them,  and 
talked  and  joked  and  scolded.  But  it  all  seemed  of  no  avaU :  she 
certainly  did  not  get  better.  Weary,  weary  hours!  weary,  weary 
days !  as  she  lay  there  alone,  struggling  with  her  malady.  And  yet 
no  malady  either  that  Mr.  Snow  could  discover,  nothing  but  a  weak- 
ness which  he  only  half  believed  in. 


III. 
A  bane:  as  was  predicted  years  before. 

Janet  and  Bessy  G-odolphin  sat  with  Mrs.  George.  The  time  had 
come  for  Janet  to  quit  Ashlydyat,  and  she  was  paying  her  farewell 
visit  to  Maria.  Maria  looked  pretty  well  when  they  had  come  in,' 
as  she  sat  at  the  window  at  work ;  at  work  with  her  weak  and 
fevered  hands.  No  very  poetical  employment,  that  on  which  she  was 
engaged,  but  one  which  has  to  be  done  in  most  families  nevertheless- 
stocking  darning.  She  was  da^:ning  socks  for  Miss  Meta.  Miss 
Meta,  her  sleeves  and  white  pinafore  tied  up  with  black  ribbon,  her 
golden  curls  somewhat  in  disorder,  for  the  young  lady  had  rebelliously 
broken  from  Margery  and  taken  a  race  round  the  garden  in  the 
blowing  wintry  wind,  her  smooth  cheeks  fresh  and  rosy,  was  now 
roasting  her  face  in  front  of  the  fire,  her  doll  and  a  whole  collection 
of  dolls'  clothes  lying  around  her  on  the  hearth-rug. 

Maria  laid  down  her  work  when  the  Miss  Godolphins  in  their  deep 
mourning  entered,  and  rose  to  shake  hands  and  drew  forward  chairs 
for  them,  and  did  altogether  as  anybody  else  does  at  receiving  inti- 
mate friends,  and  seemed  pretty  well.  In  moments  of  excitement— 
and  the  slightest  thing  excited  her  now — she  appeared  to  be  buojed 
up  with  artificial  strength.     Meta  bustled  here  and  there,  and  threw 
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lier  doll  into  a  corner,  and  scattered  its  clothes  anywhere,  and  chat- 
tered without  ceasing :  she  began  telliog  Bessy  of  the  large  elephant 
papa  would  keep  for  her  to  go  out  riding  upon  in  India. 

JBessy  had  come,  not  so  much  to  accompany  Janet  as  for  a  special 
purpose — that  of  delivering  a  message  from  Lady  Grodolphin.  My 
lady,  deeming  possibly  that  her  displeasure  had  lasted  long  enough, 
graciously  charged  Bessy  with  an  invitation  to  Maria — ^to  spend  a 
week  at  the  Folly  ere  her  departure  for  Calcutta.  She  would  have 
come  herself  and  invited  her  in  person,  she  bade  Bessy  say,  but  for  a 
bad  cold  which  confined  her  in-doors,  and  she  included  Miss  Meta  in 
the  invitation :  a  notable  mark  of  attention,  since  Lady  Q-odolphin 
much  disliked  children  so  long  as  they  were  at  their  troublesome  age, 
and  had  never,  in  all  the  remembrance  of  Prior's  Ash,  invited  one, 
Meta  excepted,  to  a  sojourn  at  her  house. 

"  She  was  not  for  inviting  Meta  now,"  said  straightforward  Bessy, 
"  but  I  said  I  would  take  care  that  she  was  not  troublesome,  in  the 
presence  of  Lady  G-odolphin.  I  hope  you  will  come,  Maria.  If  you 
wiU  fix  your  own  time,  she  said,  the  carriage  shall  be  here  to  bring 
you." 

Maria  gave  a  sort  of  sobbing  sigh.  "  She  is  very  kind.  Tell  Lady 
Grodolphin  how  kind  I  feel  it  of  her,  Bessy,  but  I  am  not  well  enough 
to  go  from  home  now." 

"  My  opinion  was,  that  Maria  would  have  little  enough  of  time  at 
home  for  her  preparations  for  the  voyage,  without  going  from  it  for  a 
week,"  remarked  Janet.  "  But  about  that,  my  dear" — ^turning  kindly 
to  her^— "you  must  be  the  best  judge." 

"  I  could  not  go,  Janet ;  I  am  not  strong  enough.  Bessy  will  be 
so  kind  as  explain  that  to  Lady  Godolphin.  I  cannot  get  up  before 
middle  day  now." 

Bessy  looked  at  her.  "  But,  Maria,  if  you  are  not  strong  enough 
to  go  out  on  a  week's  visit,  how  shall  you  be  strong  enough  to  under- 
take a  three  months'  voyage?" 

Maria  paused  ere  she  answered  the  question.  She  was  gazing  out 
straight  before  her,  as  if  seeing  something  at  a  distance — something 
in  the  future.  "  I  think  of  it  and  of  its  uncertainty  a  great  deal,"  she 
presently  said.  "  If  I  can  only  get  away ;  if  I  can  only  keep  up  suffi- 
ciently to  get  away,  I  can  lie  down  in  my  berth  always.  And  if  I 
do  die  before  I  reach  India,  George  will  be  with  me." 

"Child!"  almost  sharply  interrupted  Janet,  "what  are  you  say- 
ing ?" 

She  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  the  interruption.  She  sat,  gazing  still, 
her  white  and  trembling  hands  lying  clasped  on  her  black  dress,  and 
she  resumed,  as  if  pursuing  the  train  of  thought. 

"  My  great  dread  is,  lest  I  should  not  keep  up  to  get  to  London, 
to  be  taken  on  board ;  lest  George  should,  after  all,  be  obliged  to  sail 
without  me.  It  is  always  on  my  mind,  Janet ;  it  makes  me  dream 
constantly  that  the  ship  is  gone  and  I  am  left  behind.  I  wish  I  did 
not  have  those  dreams." 

"Come  to  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly,  Maria,"  persuasively  spoke 
Bessy.  "  It  will  be  the  very  best  thing  to  cheat  you  of  these  fears. 
They  all  arise  from  weakness." 
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^  Yes,  I  say  so  to  myself  ia  the  daytime ;  that  those  night  fancies 
are  only  the  result  of  weakness,"  acquiesced  Maria,  who  appeared  to 
rouse  up  from  h^  dreamy  thought  at  Bessy's  remark.  '^  But  I  am 
not  well  enough  to  go  to  the  Folly,  Bessy.  Margery  can  tell  you 
how  ill  I  am  every  night,  after  I  wake  out  of  those  fever-dreams.  The 
first  night  they  fetched  Mr.  Snow  to  me,  for  I  feinted." 

^'  My  dear,"  said  Janet,  soothingly  and  quietly,  ''  the  change  to  the 
Bca  air,  to  the  altogether  different  life  of  the  voyage,  may  restore  you 
to  health  and  strength  in  an  incredibly  short  time." 

''  At  times  I  think  it  may,"  answered  Maria.  *'  I  had  a  pleasant 
dream  one  night,"  she  added,  with  some  animation.  ''  I  thought  we 
had  arrived  in  safety,  and  I  and  Gkorge  and  Meta  were  sitting  under 
a  tree  whose  leaves  were  larger  than  an  umbrella.  It  was  so  hot,  but 
these  leaves  shaded  us,  and  I  seemed  to  be  well,  for  we  were  all  laugh- 
ing merrily  together.     It  may  come  true,  you  know,  Janet." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Janet.  "  Are  you  preparing  nauch  for  tiie 
voyage?" 

"  Not  yet.  Things  can  be  had  so  quickly  now.  George  talked  it 
over  with  me  when  he  was  down,  and  we  decided  to  send  a  list  to  the 
outfitter's,  just  before  we  sailed,  so  that  the  things  might  not  come 
down  here,  but  be  packed  in  London." 

"  And  Margery  ?"  asked  Janet. 

'^  I  do  not  know  what  she  means  to  do,"  answered  Maria,  shaking 
her  head.  '^  She  protests  ten  times  a  day  that  she  will  not  go ;  but  1 
see  she  is  carefully  mending  up  all  her  cotton  gowns,  and  one  day  I 
heard  her  say  to  Meta  that  she  supposed  nothing  was  bearable  bat 
cotton  on  a  body's  back  out  there.  What  I  should  do  without  Mar- 
gery on  the  voyage,  I  don't  like  to  think.  Greorge  told  her  to  con^der 
of  it,  and  give  ns  her  decision  when  he  next  came  down.  And  yon, 
Janet  ?     When  shall  you  be  back  at  Prior's  Ash  ?" 

^  I  do  not  suppose  I  shall  ever  come  back  to  it,"  was  Janet's  answer. 
'*  Its  reminiscences  will  not  be  so  pleasing  to  me  that  I  should  se^ 
to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  it.  What  have  I  left  here  now? 
Nothing,  save  the  grave  of  Thomas,  and  of  my  father  and  motha*. 
Cecilia  has  her  new  ties:  and  Bessy  can  eome  to  see  me  in  Scot- 
land." 

"  Bexley  attends  you,  I  hear." 

''  Yes.  My  aunt's  old  servant  has  got  beycmd  his  work — he  has  been 
forty-two  years  in  the  family,  Marm — and  Bexley  will  replace  him. 
I Whit  is  it,  child  ?" 

Janet  turned  to  Meta,  who  was  making  a  great  commotion.  In 
searching  in  a  deep  basket  for  some  doll's  clothes  to  show  to  Bes^) 
she  had  come  upon  a  charming  frock  elaborately  braided,  which  w» 
decidedly  too  big  for  the  doll.  Of  course  Meta  jumped  to  the  ccmdu- 
sion  that  it  must  be  for  herself,  and  she  was  just  as  fond  of  finery  as 
are  other  woman  in  embryo.  Ihmgging  the  material  firom  its  place,  she 
flew  over  to  her  mamma,  asking  whether  it  was  not  hers,  and  ndien^ 
might  put  it  on,  utterly  regardless  of  two  long  streams  of  braid  whid 
trailed  after  it. 

Ah,  how  sick  did  Maria  turn  with  the  sight;  with  the  remembrance 
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it  brought  to  lier !  That  long  past  day,  the  last  of  her  happiness,  when 
she  had  been  working  quickly  to  finish  the  frock,  rose  vividly  before 
her  mind's  eye.  She  saw  herself  sitting  there,  in  her  own  pleasant 
morning  room  at  the  bank,  blithely  plying  her  needle  in  her  uncon- 
scious peace,  knowing  nothing  of  those  ominous  shutters  that  were 
being  drawn  over  the  bank  windows.  What  with  sickness  of  heart  and 
of  body,  Maria  had  never  had  courage  to  bring  the  frock  to  light  since, 
or  to  attempt  to  finish  it. 

"  Pat  it  up  again,  Meta,"  she  said,  faintly. 

But  Bessy  had  laid  hold  of  it ;  industrious,  practical  Bessy.  "  Let 
me  finish  this  for  you,  Maria.  It  will  be  a  nice  cool  frock  for  the  child 
in  India.  Dear  me!  there's  not  above  an  hour  or  two's  work  wanted 
at  it.     ril  take  it  home  with  me." 

Maria  murmured  something  about  the  trouble  that  came  upon  her, 
the  illness  that  supervened  upon  it,  as  a  lame  attempt  at  apology.  She 
was  aware  that  unfinished  work,  lying  by  indefinitely,  was  little  less 
than  a  cardinal  sin  in  the  eyes  of  methodical  Janet.  Bessy  folded  it 
up  to  take  with  her,  and  Janet  rose. 

"  No,  stay  where  you  are,  child,"  she  said,  bending  over  Maria,  who 
was  then  lying  back  in  her  chair,  looking  grievously  wan  and  ill,  "  I 
can  say  good-by  to  you  as  you  Ue  there.  Take  this,  my  dear,"  she 
whispered.     "  It  is  for  yourself." 

Janet  had  slipped  four  sovereigns  into  her  hand.  Maria's  face  turned 
crimson.  "  Tou  need  not  scruple,  Maria.  It  is  superfluous  in  my  purse. 
My  aunt  sent  me  a  handsome  present  for  mourning  and  travelling  ex- 
penses ;  a  great  deal  more  than  I  want." 

"  Indeed  I  have  enough  too,  Janet.  George  left  me  five  pounds 
when  he  was  at  home,  and  it  is  not  half  gone.  Tou  don't  know  what 
a  little  keeps  us.  I  eat  next  to  nothing,  and  Margery,  I  think,  lives 
chiefly  upon  porridge :  there's  only  Meta." 

"  But  you  ought  to  eat,  child !" 

"I  can't  eat,"  said  Maria.  **!  have  never  lost  that  pain  in  my 
throat." 

"  What  pain  ?"  asked  Janet. 

"  I  do  not  know.  It  came  on  with  that  trouble.  I  feel — I  feel 
always  ill  within  me,  Janet.  I  seem  to  be  always  shivering  inwardly ; 
and  the  pain  in  the  throat  is  sometimes  better,  sometimes  worse,  but 
it  never  goes  quite  away." 

Janet  looked  at  her  searehingly.  She  heard  the  meek,  resigned  tone, 
she  saw  the  white  and  wan  face,  the  attenuate  hands,  the  chest  rising 
with  every  passing  emotion,  the  sad,  mournful  look  in  the  sweet  eyes, 
and  for  the  first  time  a  suspicion  that  another  life  would  shortly  have 
to  go,  took  possession  of  Miss  Godolphin. 

"  What  is  George  at,  that  he  is  not  here  to  see  after  you  ?"  she  asked, 
in  a  strangely  severe  accent. 

**B[e  cannot  bear  Prior's  Ash,  Janet,"  whispered  Maria.  **But 
for  me  and  Thomas  he  never  would  have  come  back  to  it.  And  I 
suppose  he  is  busy  in  London :  there  must  be  many  arrangements  to 
make." 

Janet  stooped  and  gravely  kissed  her ;  kissed  her  twice.    "  Take 
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care  of  yourself,  my  dear,  and  do  all  you  can  to  keep  your  mind  tran- 
quil and  to  get  your  strength  up.  You  shall  hear  from  me  before  your 
departure.*' 

Margery  stood  in  the  little  hall.  Miss  Bessy  Godolphin  was  in  the 
garden,  in  full  chase  after  that  rebellious  damsel,  Meta,  who  had  made 
a  second  escape  through  the  opened  door,  passing  angry  Margery  and 
the  outstretched  hand  that  would  have  made  a  prisoner  of  her,  with  a 
gleeful  laugh  of  defiance.  Miss  Q-odolphin  stopped  to  address  Mar- 
gery. 

"  Shall  you  go  to  India  or  not,  Margery  ?'* 

"I'm  just  a'most  tore  in  two  about  it,  ma'am,"  was  the  answer, 
delivered  confidentially.  "  Without  me  that  child  would  never  reach 
the  tother  side  alive  :  she'd  be  clambering  up  the  sides  o'  the  ship  and 
get  drounded  ten  times  over  afore  they  got  there.  Look  at  her  now! 
And  who'd  take  care  of  her  over  there,  among  them  native  beasts— 
them  elephants  and  them  black  people  ?  If  I  thought  she'd  ever  come 
to  be  waited  on  by  a  black  animal  of  a  woman  with  a  yellow  cover  to 
her  head  and  woolly  hair,  I  should  be  fit  to  smother  her  afore  she  went 
out.  Miss  Janet,  I'd  like  much  to  talk  that  and  some  other  matters 
over  with  you,  if  you'd  got  half  an  hour  to  spare  me  afore  you  start" 

"  Very  well,  Margery.  Perhaps  you  can  come  to  Ashlydyat  to- 
night. I  am  going,  you  know,  by  to-morrow's  early  train.  Margery," 
she  more  seriously  added,  "  your  mistress  appears  to  want  the  great^ 
care." 

"  She  have  wanted  that  a  long  while,"  was  Margery's  composed 
answer. 

"  She  ought  to  have  everything  strengthening  in  great  plenty.  "Wine 
and  other  necessaries  requisite  for  the  sick." 

"  I  suppose  she  ought,"  said  Margery.  "  But  she  won't  take  'em, 
Miss  Janet ;  she  says  she  can't  eat  and  drink.  And  for  the  matter  of 
that,  we  have  got  nothing  of  that  sort  for  her  to  take.  There  was 
more  good  things  consumed  in  the  bank  in  a  day  than  we  should  see 
in  a  month  now." 

"Where's  your  master?"  repeated  Janet,  in  an  accent  not  less 
sharp  than  the  one  she  had  used  for  the  same  question  to  Maria. 

"  He !"  cried  wrathful  Margery,  for  the  subject  was  sure  to  put  ha 
uncommonly  out,  in  the  strong  opinion  she  was  pleased  to  hold  touch- 
ing her  master's  short-comings,  "  I  suppose  he's  riding  about  with  his 
choice  friend,  Madam  Fain.  Folks  talks  of  their  two  horses  being 
seen  abreast  pretty  often." 

There  was  no  opportunity  for  further  colloquy.  Bessy  came  in, 
carrying  the  shrieking,  laughing  truant ;  and  Margery,  with  a  tart 
word  to  the  young  lady,  and  a  jerk  of  the  little  arm  bj  way  of  re- 
minder, attended  the  Miss  Q-odolphins  down  the  garden  path  to  throw 
open  the  gate  for  them.  In  her  poor  way,  in  her  solitary  self,  Margery 
strove  to  make  up  for  the  state  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  when 
the  ladies  called  from  Ashlydyat. 

Maria,  lying  motionless  on  the  sofa,  where,  on  being  left  alone,  she 
had  thrown  herself  in  weariness,  heard  Margery's  gratuitous  remark 
about  Mrs.  Pain  through  the  unlatched  door,  and  a  contraction  of 
pain  arose  to  her  brow.  In  her  hand  lay  the  four  sovereigns  left  there 
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by  Janet.  She  looked  at  them  musingly,  and  then  murmured,  "  I 
can  ajfford  to  give  her  half."  When  Margery  returned  in-doors,  she 
called  her  in. 

"  You  are  not  very  busy  this  afternoon  are  you,  Margery  ?" 

Margery  grunted  out  her  answer.  Not  so  over-busy,  perhaps ;  but 
for  the  matter  of  that  there  was  always  plenty  to  do. 

"  Can  you  go  down  as  far  as  the  Pollard  Cottages  ?"  resumed  Maria. 
"  I  wish  very  much  to  see  Mrs.  Bond,  Margery.  Ask  her  to  come 
up  here.     It  will  be  a  nice  walk  for  you  and  Meta." 

Margery  looked  dubious.  The  wind  was  in  the  east,  and  would 
blow  sharply  on  her  darling:  and  that  Dame  Bond,  in  Margery's 
opinion,  was  better  in  her  own  house  than  in  theirs.  But  she  made 
no  remonstrance ;  crusty  as  she  appeared  to  be  in  temper,  she  was  a 
better  servant  than  to  attempt  to  dispute  her  mistress's  will,  and  she 
dressed  herself  and  Meta,  and  started. 

But  no  sooner  had  they  gone  than  they  were  back  again,  and  Mrs. 
Bond  with  them,  for  they  had  discerned  that  respected  lady  sailing 
along,  almost  immediately  after  quitting  the  house.  Very  steady  on 
her  legs  was  Mrs.  Bond  to-day  :  her  face  had  a  pinched  look,  and  her 
thin  shawl  and  wretched  old  black  gown  were  drawn  tight  round  her 
to  protect  her,  so  far  as  might  be,  from  the  early  winter's  cold. 
Margery  eyed  her  critically,  and  with  a  sniff  which  really  might  have 
been  taken  to  express  a  Eiort  of  satisfaction,  crossed  the  road,  holding 
Meta  by  the  hand. 

"  Now,  Dame  Bond !  where  be  you  off  to  ?" 

Dame  Bond,  of  humble  mind  when  not  exalted  by  extraneous 
adjuncts,  dropped  a  curtsey  to  Margery  and  another  to  Miss  Meta. 
She  heered  the  ladies  at  t'other  end  of  the  town  was  a  putting  down 
the  names  for  the  coal  charity  a'ready,  and  she  was  a  going  to  see  if 
she  couldn't  get  hers  put  down  among  'em ;  they  refused  her  last  year. 
Goodness  know'd  as  she'd  need  of  it. 

"Well,  Mrs.  George  Godolphin  wants  to  speak  to  you,  so  you'd 
better  come  to  her  at  once,"  said  Margery.  "  And  take  care  of  your 
behaviour  when  you  be  in  her  presence,"  she  sharply  added. 

There  was  not  altogether  need  to  give  that  injunction  to-day.  Mrs. 
Bond,  on  her  meekest  and  civilest  behaviour,  stood  before  Maria,  who 
rose  up  from  her  sofa,  and  kindly  invited  her  to  a  chair.  Then  she 
put  two  sovereigns  in  her  hand. 

"  It  is  the  first  instalment  of  my  debt  to  you,  Mrs.  Bond.  If  I  live, 
I  will  pay  it  you  all,  but  it  will  be  by  degrees.  And  perhaps  that  is 
the  best  way  that  you  could  receive  it.  I  wish  I  could  have  given  you 
some  before." 

Mrs.  Bond  burst  into  tears.  Not  the  crocodile's  tears  that  she  was 
somewhat  in  the  habit  of  favouring  the  world  with  when  not  entirely 
herself,  but  real  genuine  tears  of  gratitude.  She  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  the  ten  pounds,  did  not  look  to  receive  a  penny  piece  of  it ;  and  the 
joy  overcame  her.  Her  conscience  pricked  her  a  little  also,  for  she  re- 
membered sundry  hard  words  she  had  at  one  time  liberally  regaled  her 
neighbours'  ears  with,  touching  Mrs.  George  Godolphin.  In  her 
grateful  repentance  she  could  have  knelt  at  Maria's  feet :  hunger  and 
other  ills  of  poverty  had  tended  to  subdue  her  spirit. 
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"  May  the  good  Lord  bless  and  repay  ye,  ma'am ' — and  send  ye  a 
safe  journey  to  the  far-off  place  where  I  hear  ye  be  a  going !" 

"  Yes,  I  shall  go  if  I  am  well  enough,"  replied  Maria.  "  It  is  from 
there  that  I  shall  send  you  home  some  money  from  time  to  time  as  I 
can.     Hare  you  been  well  lately  ?" 

"  As  well  as  pretty  nigh  damming  '11  let  me  be,  ma'am.  Things  has 
gone  hard  with  me :  many  a  day  I've  not  had  as  much  as  a  mouldy 
crust.  But  this  '11  set  me  up  again,  and;  ma'am,  I'll  never  cease  to  pnj 
for  ye." 

"  Don't  spend  it  in — in — you  know,  Mrs.  Bond,"  Maria  v^itnred 
timidly  to  advise,  in  a  lowered  voice. 

Mrs.  Bond  shook  her  head  and  turned  up  her  eyes  by  way  of  ex- 
pressing a  very  powerful   negative.     Probably   she    did    not  feel 
altogether  comfortable  in  the  subject,  for  she  hastened  to  quit  it. 
"  Have  ye  heard  the  news  about  old  Jekyl,  ma'am  ?" 
"  No.     What  news  ?" 

^  He  be  dead.  He  went  off  at  one  o'clock  this  a'temoon.  He 
fretted  continual  after  his  money,  folks  says,  and  it  wore  him  down  to 
a  skeleton.  He  couldn't  abear  to  be  living  upon  his  sons,  tnd 
Jonathan,  he  don't  earn  enough  for  himself  now,  and  the  old  'im 
felt  it." 

Somebody  else  was   feeling  it.      Pretting  continually  after  Ub 
money ! — that  money  which  might  never  have  been  placed  in  the 
bank  but  for  her !     Poor  Maria  pressed  her  fingers  upon  her  aehing 
forehead :  and  Mrs.  Bond  plunged  into  another  item  of  news. 
"  Them  Hardings  be  bankrups." 
"  Harding  the  undertaker  ?"  cried  Maria^  quickly. 
''  They  be,  ma'am.     The  shop  were  shut  up  as  close  as  a  duDgeon 
when  I  come  by  it  just  now,  and  a  man,  what  was  stai^ding  there  t 
staring  at  it,  said  as  he  heered  it  'ud  go  hard  with  'em.     Tha«  aint 
nothing  but  trouble  in  tlie  world  now,  ma'am,  for  some.'* 

!N'o,  nothing  but  trouble  for  some :  Maria  felt  the  truth  to  ha 
heart  of  hearts.  The  remembrance  of  the  interview  she  had  held  with 
Mrs.  Harding,  and  what  had  been  said  at  it,  was  very  preaent  to  her. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  that  a  divertisement  occurred.  Miss  Heti, 
who  had  been  up-stairs  with  Margery  to  have  her  things  taken  oC 
came  in  in  her  usual  flying  fashion,  went  straight  up  to  the  visitor, 
and  Jeaned  her  pretty  arm  upon  the  snuffy  black  gown. 
"  When  shall  I  come  and  see  the  parrot  ?" 

"  The  parrot !     Lawks  bless  the  child !     I  haven't  got  the  puwfc 
now,  I  haven't  had  him  for  this  many  a  day.  I  couldn't  let  liim  ckm,** 
she  continued,  turning  to  Maria.     "  I  was  a  clamming  myself,  ma'an, 
and  I  sold  him,  cage  and  all,  just  as  he  stood." 
"  Where  is  he  ?"  asked  Meta,  looking  disappointed. 
"  Where  he  went,"  lucidly  explained  Mrs.  Bond.     **  It  were  the 
lady  up  at  the  tother  end  o'  the  toin-n  beyond  the  parson's  whit 
bought  him,  ma'am.     Leastways  her  daughter  did :  sister  to  her  whit 
was  once  to  have  married  JMr.  Grodolphin.     It's  a  white  house." 
"  Lady  Sarah  Grame's,"  said  Maria.     "  Did  she  buy  the  pant)t?" 
"  Miss  did  ;  that  cross-looking  daughter  of  her'n.     She  see  him  tf 
she  was  a  going  by  my  door  one  day,  ma'am,  and  she  stopped  tad 
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looked  at  him,  and  asked  me  what  I'd  sell  bim  for.  "Well,  on  the  spur 
o'  the  moment  I  said  five  shilling ;  for  I'd  not  a  halfpenny  in  the 
place  to  buy  him  food,  and  for  days  and  days  he  had  had  only  what 
the  neighbours  brought  him — but  it  wam't  half  his  worth.  And  miss 
was  all  wild  to  buy  him,  but  her  mother  wasn't,  she  didn't  want 
screeching  birds  in  her  house,  she  said,  and  they  had  a  desperate 
quarrel  in  my  kitchen  afore  they  went  away.  Didn't  she  call  her 
mother  names !  She's  a  vixen,  that  daughter,  if  ever  there  were  one. 
But  she  got  her  will,  for  an  hour  or  two  after  that,  a  young  woman 
come  down  for  the  parrot  with  the  five  shillings  in  her  hand.  And 
there's  where  he  is." 

"  I  shall  have  twenty  parrots  when  I  go  to  India,"  struck  in  Meta. 

"  What  a  sight  o'  food  they'll  eat !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Bond.  "  That 
there  one  o'  mine  eats  his  fill  now.  I  made  bold  one  day  to  go  up 
and  ask  after  him,  and  the  two  young  women  in  the  kitchen  took  me 
to  the  room  to  see  him,  the  ladies  being  out,  and  he  had  got  his  tin 
stuffed  full  o'  seed.  He  knowed  me  again,  he  did,  and  screeched  out 
to  be  heerd  a  mile  off.  The  young  women  said  that  what  with  his 
screeching  and  the  two  ladies  quarrelling,  the  house  weren't  a  bearable 
sometimes." 

Meta's  large  eyes  were  wide  open  in  wondering  speculation.  "  Why 
do  they  quarrel  ?"  she  asked. 

"  'Cause  it's  their  natur,"  returned  Mrs.  Bond.  "  The  one  what 
had  the  sweet  natur  was  took,  and  the  two  cranky  ones  was  left. 
Them  young  women  said  that  miss  a'most  druv  t'other,  my  lady,  mad 
with  her  temper,  and  they  expected  nothing  less  but  there'd  be  blows 
some  day.  A  fine  disgraceful  thing  to  say  o'  bom  ladies,  ain't  it, 
ma'am  ?" 

Maria  in  her  delicacy  of  feeling  would  not  endorse  the  remark  of 
IDame  Bond.  But  the  state  of  things  at  Lady  Sarah  G-rame'swas  per- 
fectly well  known  at  Prior's  Ash.  Do  you  remember  an  observation 
made  by  Mr.  Snow  to  Thomas  Godolphin,  when  he  was  speaking  of 
Xady  Sarah's  cruel  unkindness  to  Ethel  ?  "  She'll  be  brought  to  her 
senses^  unless  I  am  mistaken :  she  has  lost  her  treasure  and  kept  her 
bane.    A  year  or  two  more,  and  that's  what  Sarah  Anne  will  be." 

It  was  precisely  what  Sarah  Anne  Grame  had  become — ^her  mother's 
Imne.  A  miserable  bane !  to  herself,  to  her  mother,  to  all  about  her. 
And  the  '^  screeching"  parrot  had  only  added  a  little  more  noise  to  an 
already  too  noisy  house. 

Mrs.  Bond  curtseyed  herself  out.  She  met  Margery  in  the  passage, 
and  stopped  to  whisper. 

"  I  say !  how  ill  she  do  look !" 
. "  Who  looks  ill  ?"  was  the  ungracious  demand. 

Mrs.  Bond  gave  her  head  a  nod  sideways  towards  the  parlour  door. 
"  The  missis.  Her  face  looks  more  as  if  it  had  got  death  writ  in  it, 
nor  voyage  going." 

"  Perhaps  you'll  walk  on  your  road.  Dame  Bond,  and  keep  your  opi- 
nions till  they're  asked  for,"  was  the  tart  reply  of  Margery. 

But  in  point  of  fact  the  ominous  words  had  darted  into  the  faithful 
servant's  heart,  piercing  it  as  a  poisoned  arrow.  It  seemed  such  a 
confirmation  of  her  own  fears. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE. 

BY  SIB  NATHANIEL. 

The  last  generation  of  the  Reading  Public  was,  for  the  most  part, 
content — comfortably  and  sentimentally  content — to  take  on  trust,  as  a 
trustworthy  piece  of  portraiture,  Miss  Porter's  patriotic  presentment  of 
Wallace  Wight.  A  rather  gushing,  very  Grandisonian  personage  he 
turned  out,  under  her  manipulation.  A  grandiloquent  exemplar  of  all 
the  virtues  ;  almost  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  that  good  thing  too 
good  to  be  true.  But  people  believed  in  him  as  an  authentic  impeisona- 
tion,  and  not  merely  a  band-box  hero  of  .circulating-libraiy  prowess,  of 
Minerva  Press  proportions.  Since  then  a  generation  has  arisen,  of 
iconoclastic  tendencies,  in  matters  at  least  of  hero-worship  and  historical 
romance.  And  a  public  has  been  won  to  read,  if  not  won  over  to 
implicitly  believe  in,  the  reactionary  strictures  on  Wallace  Wight  of  philo- 
Plantagenet  Mr.  Clifford,  and  of  sundry  his  abettors  in  the  periodical 
press.  Mr.  Clifford,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Greatest  of  All  the  Plantagenets; 
makes  no  scruple  of  bracketing  Wallace  with  Nana  Sahib*  And  he  is 
backed  in  the  main,  as  regards  this  seemingly  audacious  analogy^  this 
apparently  paradoxical  parallel,  by  that  outspoken  and  independent  autho- 
rity which  Mr.  Bright,  in  his  displeasure,  was  pleased  to  call  the  Satur- 
day  Reviler;  and  Mr.  Thackeray,  the  Superfine  Iteview. 

The  confederate  Scottish  Chiefs  in  general,  and  Wallace  of  EUerdie 
in  particular,  as  portrayed  by  popular  Miss  Porter,  {may  remind  us  of 
what  a  contemporary  French  critic  says  of  MarmontePs  polite  pertmm 
of  Belisarius,  and  of  Florian's  mincing  misrepresentation  of  Gonzalvo,— 
"  Lisez  le  Belisaire  de  M.  de  Marmontel,  et  le  Gonzalve  de  M.  de 
Florian  ;  Pun,  g^n^ral  du  moyen-age ;  Tautre  si  redoutable  k  ses  propres 
troupes,  qu*il  punissait  de  mort  la  plus  l^gere  faute  de  discipline,  sont 
devenus  des  heros  aussi  aimables  que  Richelieu  ou  Lauzun."* 

Said  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  one  morning,  soon  after 
the  first  appearance  of  the  "  Scottish  Chiefs,"  ^'  I  am  grieved  about  this 
work  of  Miss  Porter.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  how  much  I  am  disap* 
pointed.  I  wished  to  think  so  well  of  it ;  and  I  do  tlunk  highly  of  it  as 
a  work  of  genius.  But,  Lord  help  her !  her  Wallace  is  no  more  oar 
Wallace  than  Lord  Peter  is,  or  King  Henry's  messenger  to  Hotspur.  It 
is  not  safe  meddling  with  the  herb  of  a  country,  and,  of  all  others,  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  the  character  of  Wallace  fnttered  away  to  that  of  a 
fine  gentleman,  "t 

But  the  Porter  point  of  view  became  the  popular  standpoint  whence 
to  measure  the  inches  of  Wallace's  stalwart  stature,  and  to  judge  what 
manner  of  man  he  was. 

Ye  generous  spirits  that  protect  the  brave, 
Anof  watch  the  seaman  o'er  the  crested  wave. 
Cast  round  the  fearless  soul  your  glorious  spell. 
That  fired  a  Hampden  and  inspired  a  Tell— 


*  Etudes  sur  FAntiquit^,  par  Philar^te  Chasles. 

t  Hogg's  Private  Life,  &C.,  of  Sir  W.  Scott.    (1834.) 
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Why  left  ye  Wallace,  greatest  of  the  free, 
His  hills'  proud  champion — heart  of  liberty — 
Alone  to  cope  with  tyranny  and  hate, 
To  sink  at  last  in  ignominious  fate  ? 
Sad  Scotia  wept,  and  still  on  valour's  shrine 
Our  glistening  tears,  like  pearly  dewdrops,  shine, 
To  tell  the  world  how  Albyn's  hero  bled, 
And  treasure  still  the  memory  of  her  dread.* 

who  does  not  perceive  in  this  effulgence  of  Sad  Scotia's  glistening  tears 
on  valour's  shrine,  this  decking  of  Albyn's  hero  with  pearly  dewdrops, 
the  inspiration  of  Miss  Porter's  genius,  and  acquiescence  in  her  portraiture 
as  worthy  of  all  acceptation  ?  From  another  source  was  Thomas  Camp- 
bell inspired  when  he  wrote  those  justly  admired  stanzas  on  William  of 
EUerslie,  as  one  who 

-strode  o'er  the  wreck  of  each  well-fought  field. 


With  the  yellow-haired  chiefs  of  his  native  land ; 
For  his  lance  was  not  shivered  on  helmet  or  shield. 
And  the  sword  that  was  fit  for  archangel  to  wield 
Was  light  in  his  terrible  hand.f 

If  one  touqj;!  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  so  one  touch  of 
kindred  makes  the  whole  Scotch  nature  clannish.  He  were  no  Scotsman, 
Scotchmen  will  assure  you,  whose  pulse  beat  not  quicker  at  sound  of 
Wallace's  name.  Their  poets,  accordingly, — or  there  would  be  no  poetry 
in  them, — have  ever  swept  the  lyre  with  new  energy  when  Wallace  was 
the  theme.  The  strain  we  bear  is  in  a  higher  mood,  whenever  his 
memory  is  its  burden.  Not  to  lose  ourselves  darkling  in  the  backward 
abysm  of  time  with  Blind  Harry,  mark  how  Thomson  turns  a  poor 
parenthesis  even  into  a  glowing  panegyric,  when  describing  "  a  manly 
race,  of  unsubmitting  spirit,  wise,  and  brave ; 

Who  still  through  bleeding  ages  struggled  hard 
(As  well  unhappy  Wallace  can  attest. 
Great  patriot-hero  !  ill-requited  chief !"){ 

Or  how  Burns,  in  perhaps  the  most  spirited  stanza  of  one  of  his  most 
spirited  pieces,  exclaims,  all  aglow  with  fervid  conviction. 

At  Wallace'  name  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood ! 
Oft  have  our  fearless  fathers  strode 

By  Wallace'  side. 
Still  pressing  onward,  red-wat  shod. 

Or  glorious  dy'd.§ 

And  is  not  the  closing  stanza  of  Burns's  purest,  best-reputed,  most  sacred 
poem,  an  apostrophe  to  Heaven  that 


*  The  Tower  of  London,  A  Poem.    By  Thos.  Hoscoe.    Part  I. 

f  The  Dirge  of  Wallace  (only  to  be  found,  unless  recently,  in  foreign  editions 
of  Campbell's  poems — the  poet  refusing  it  a  place  in  the  London  editions,  as  a 
too  juvenile  and  rhapsodical  aflfair  to  range  wilh  his  maturer  and  well-pruned 
works). 

X  The  Seasons,  Autumn. 

§  Lines  to  W.  S ,  Ochiltree,  1785. 
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-pour'd  the  patriotic  tide 


That  stream'd  thro'  Wallace's  undaunted  heart ; 
Who  dar'd  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride. 
Or  nobly  die,  the  second  gWious  part  !* 

Nor  are  Southron  bards  deficient  in  powers  of  Wallace-worship.  Words- 
worth glowingly  records 

How  Wallace  fou<»ht  for  Scotland ;  left  the  name 

Of  Wallace  to  be  found,  like  a  wild  flower. 

All  over  his  dear  country ;  left  the  deeds 

Of  Wallace,  like  a  family  of  ghosts, 

To  people  the  steep  roots  and  river-banks. 

Her  natural  sanctuaries,  with  a  local  soul 

Of  independence  and  stern  liberty.f 

Gratingly  and  freezingly,  after  such  homage  from  the  South,  must  come 
to  every  Northern  ear  and  heart  the  style  of  a  fellow-countryman  so  on- 
genuine,  so  ungenial,  so  ungenerous,  comparatively  if  not  absolutely 
speaking,  as  David  Hume.  He  talks,  with  even  pulse  and  in  coldly 
critical  tones,  of  "  one  William  Wallace'*— -of  "  this  man,  whose  valoroos 
exploits  are  the  object  of  just  admiration,  but  have  been  much  exagge- 
rated by  the  traditions  of  his  countrymen."  He  pictures  him  as  a  fiigi- 
tive  homicide,  betaking  himself  to  the  woods,  and  offerin|^  himself  as  % 
leader  to  all  those  whom  their  crimes,  or  bad  fortunes,  or  avowed  hatred 
of  the  English,  had  reduced  to  tf  like  necessity.  At  the  same  time^ 
David  pays  tribute  to  the  physical  endowments  and  metaphysical  distinc- 
tions of  this  man  of  men — duly  taking  cognisance  of  not  only  his 
"  gigantic  force  of  body,"  but  of  his  "  heroic  courage  of  mind,"  his  "  dis- 
interested magnanimity" — *'  with  incredible  patience,  and  ability,  to  bear 
hunger,  fatigue,  and  all  the  severities  of  the  seasons ;''  whence  the  facility 
and  speed  with  which  he  acquired,  "among  those  desperate  fugitives, 
that  authority  to  which  his  virtues  so  justly  entitled  him.'*  But  this  is 
not  the  Wallace  Wight  of  antique  tradition  and  of  latter-day  romance. 
It  is  not  the  chevalier  J  sans  reproche  as  well  as  sans  peur,  of  the  story- 
books old  and  new.  It  is  not  Miss  Porter's  ante-dated  Qrandison.  Nor 
is  it  Mr.  Savage  Landor*s  sententious  hero,§ — of  whom,  debating  in 
imaginary  conversation  with  the  first  Edward,  Mr.  Wilson  Croker  scep- 
tically remarked,  that  we  almost  imagine  ourselves  in  the  company  of 
some  venerable  stoic,  or  some  Christian  martyr,  so  patient  is  he,  so  for- 
giving. "  Few  have  a  right  to  punish,  all  to  pardon."  A  cast  of  thought 
like  this  who  would  expect,  asks  Mr.  Croker,  "  from  the  rude,  ruthless^ 
and  baffled  champion  of  the  independence  of  a  dark  and  barbarous 
country?  It  is  still  less  Hkely  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Scotch 
Guerilla  chieftain  than  from  the  haughty  Plantagenet,  to  whom  such 
sentiments  are  so  foreign,  that  he  cannot  even  understand  the  language 
of  his  philosophical  contemporary ."|| 

♦  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night  f  The  Preliide- 

{  As  to  Wallace's  knighthood,  we  are  informed  by  Thomas  of  Walsu^^ 
that  he  was  knighted  by  a  Scotch  earl,  on  being  elected  leader  of  the  insunectioi 
against  Edward  L  ScotU  vero  cUo  sSd  [WShdmo  IViJ^s]  <xmaenlieni£but  et  yns 
eorum  ducem  constitueniibuSy  milUuB  dotuOus  est  cinguio  a  quodam  comite  regioms  iBai- 
(Hist.  Angl.,  p.  90.)— See  Mr.  Francis  M.  Nichols's  "Inquiry"  on  F«idal  and 
Obligatory  Knighthood,  p.  24. 

i  Imaginary  Conversations,  "  William  Waflace  and  King  Edward  L** 
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Guerilla  chieftain  is  also  the  style  applied  to  Wallace  by  his  biographer 
ia  the  English  Cyclopsedia — who  observes  that  how  far  "the  guerilla 
warfare  maintained  by  Wallace  and  his  associates"  contributed  to  excite 
and  spread  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  English  government,  we  have 
scarcely  the  means  of  judging;  though  it  seems  probable  that  it  aided 
materially  in  producing  the  general  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  the 
spring  of  1297,*  but  which  "appears  to  have  been  but  an  ill-cemented 
confederacy."  It  was  on  the  11th  of  September  in  that  year  that  the 
battle  of  Stirling  Bridge  was  fought,  resulting  in  the  exclusion  of  the 
English  from  all  Scotland,  plus  the  always  debatable  town  of  Berwick 
on  the  Tweed.  "  Availing  himself  of  this  panic,  and  of  the  exhilaration 
of  his  countrymen,  Wallace  pursued  the  fugitives  across  the  border;  and 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  force,  he  entered  England  on 
the  18th  of  October,  and  remaining  till  the  11th  of  November,  wasted 
the  country  with  fire  and  sword  from  sea  to  sea,  and  as  far  south  as  to 
the  walls  of  Newcastle."  It  was  after  his  triumphal  return  from  this 
^'  great  sensation"  movement,  that  Wallace  assumed  the  title  of  Guardian 
of  the  Kingdom  in  the  name  of  King  John' — Baliol,  to  wit,  now  living 
as  Edward  Plantagenet's  half-ward,  half-prisoner,  or  as  some  express  (if 
not  explain)  it,  "  in  a  sort  of  free  custody,"  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Earlier  than  this,  was  Wallace  a  recognised  knight.  As  in  1298  he 
styled  himself,  in  an  extant  charter,  "  Willelmus  Walays  miles,  Gustos 
Hegni  Scotiae,  et  ductor  exercituum  ejusdem," — so  in  the  treaty  of  Irvine, 
a  year  before,  he  is  entitled  "  Sir  Willaume" — the  honour  of  knighthood 
having  been  probably  conferred  upon  him,  according  to  wont,  by  some 
other  knight,  one  of  his  fellow-men-at-arms,  after  he  emerged  from  the 
dubious  distinction  of  a  leader  of  outlawsf  into  the  blaze  and  fame  of 
Guardian  of  the  Realm,  and  Gommander-in-Chief  of  its  armies. 

The  summer  of  '98  saw  the  Scots  defeated  at  Falkirk  with  prodigious 
slaughter.  A  universal  rout  ensued,  which  did  not,  however,  put  an  end 
to  the  war,  though  it  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  native  nobility  to 
degrade  Sir  William  from  his  office  as  Custos  Regni  Scotice,  Hume 
relates  the  '^  factions,  jealousies,  and  animosities,"  that  divided  the  nobles, 
and  distracted  all  their  councils.  "  The  elevation  of  Wallace,  though 
purchased  by  so  great  merit  and  such  eminent  services,  was  the  object  of 
envy  to  the  nobility,  who  repined  to  see  a  private  gentleman  raised  above 
them  by  his  rank,  and  still  more  by  his  glory  and  reputation."^  So  either 

*  "  The  history  of  Wallace  down  to  the  year  1297  [he  was  probably  bom 
about  1270]  is  entirely  legendary,  and  only  to  be  found  iu  the  rhymes  of  Harry 
the  Minstrel ;  though  many  of  ij^e  facts  which  Harry  relates  still  live  as  popular 
traditions  in  the  localities  where  the  scenes  of  them  are  laid,  whether  handed 
down  in  that  way  from  the  time  when  they  happened,  or  only  derived  from  his 
poem,  which  long  continued  to  be  the  chief  literary  favourite  of  the  Scottish  pea- 
santry.**— Engl,  Cyclop.,  VI.  486. 

Harry  the  Minstrel,  jot  Blind  Harry,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  a  matter  of  two 
centuries  later  than  his  hero.  His  metrical  historico-biography  of  Wallace  is 
professedly  a  translation  of  the  Latin  narrative  by  John  Blair,  Sir  William's  fast 
friend  and  private  chaplain. 

The  English  annalists  Trivet  and  Hemingford  were  contemporaries  of  Wallace* 
and  contribute  a  few  facts  as  anajpour  servir  to  his  would-be  biographers* 

t  Who  outlaw*d  dwelt  by  greenwood  tree 

With  the  fierce  Knight  of  Ellerslie. 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Idu^  c.  i.  st.  37. 

X  Hume,  Hist  of  £ngL,  sub  Bdw.  L 
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he  resigned,  or  they  deprived  him  of  office,  and  he  ^'  retained  only  the 
command  over  that  hody  of  his  followers,  who  being*  accustomed  to  vic- 
tory under  his  standard,  refused  to  follow  into  the  field  any  other  leader.'* 
Michelet  designates  him  "  the  heroic  chief  of  the  clans"* — the  idea  of 
Scotland  and  that  of  clanship,  as  Michelet's  English  (or  rather,  perhaps, 
British,  North  British)  translator  observes,  being  apparently  "  so  iden- 
tified in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  let  alone  foreigners,  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  M.  Michelet  falling  into  this  error  with  regard  to  "Wallace.''t 
Professor  Masson  pronounces  no  nation  in  the  world  to  be  more  "  facti- 
tious" than  the  Scotch — more  composite  as  regards  the  materials  out  of 
which  it  has  been  constructed  ;  but  he  claims  for  it,  notwithstanding,  by 
reason  of  its  very  smallness,  for  one  thing,  a  more  intense  consciousness 
of  its  nationality,  and  a  grater  liability  to  be  acted  upon  throughout  its 
whole  substance  by  a  common  thought  or  common  feeling,  than  England. 
Even  as  late  as  the  year  1707,  he  remarks,  the  entire  population  of  Scot' 
land  did  not  exceed  one  million ;  and  if,  going  farther  back,  we  fancy 
this  small  nation  placed  on  the  frontier  of  one  so  much  larger,  and 
obliged  continually  to  defend  itself  against  the  attacks  of  so  powerfiil  a 
neighbour,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how,  in  the  smaller 
nation,  the  feeling  of  a  central  life  would  be  sooner  developed  and  kept 
more  continuously  active.  ''  The  sentiment  of  nationality  is  essentially 
negative;  it  is  the  sentiment  of  a  people  which  has  been  taught  to 
recognise  its  own  individuality  by  incessantly  marking  the  line  of  excla- 
sion  between  itself  and  others."  Almost  all  the  great  movements  of 
Scotland,  as  a  nation,  have  accordingly,  as  the  Professor  points  out,  been 
of  a  negative  character — that  is,  movements  of  self-defence — the  War  of 
National  Independence  against  the  Edwards  being  the  first  of  his  ex- 
amples in  proof. ^  And  no  doubt  so  good  a  Scotsman  would  have  in 
the  leader  of  that  War  a  very  "  parfit  gentil  knight,"  embodying  the 
poet's  picture  of  another  patriot : 

God  gave  bim  reverence  of  laws 

Yet  stirring  blood  in  Freedom's  cause — 

A  spirit  to  bis  rocks  akin. 

The  eye  of  the  hawk,  and  the  fire  therein.  § 

Mr.  Selby  Watson,  ||  it  has  been  remarked,  would  no  doubt  be  dread- 
fully shocked  at  Mr.  Clifford'«^  memorable  comparison  of  his  hero  to 
Nana  Sahib.  Yet  is  the  Saturday  Reviewer  of  both  these  party- 
historians  disposed  in  some  sort  to  accept,  and  to  some  extent  to  justify 
the  comparison.  The  English  of  Edward's  time,  he  argues,  looked  on 
William  Wallace  much  as  the  English  of  our  time  looked  on  Nana  Sahib; 
while  there  are,  doubtless,  multitudes  in  India  who  look  on  Nana  Sahib 
much  as  Scotchmen  still  look  upon  William  Wallace.  In  both  cases,  the 
traitor  and  murderer  of  one  side  is  the  patriot  and  martyr  of  the  other. 
A  perfectly  impartial  judge  might  perhaps  say  that  Hindoos  and  Scots 

♦  Histoire  de  France,  t.  ill.  c  2.  f  Gl^»  H.  Smith. 

X  See  "  Scottish  Influence  in  British  Literature,"  in  David  Masson's  ooUeeted 
Essays,  1856. 

§  S.  T.  Coleridge. 
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were  both  naturally  justified  in  revolting,  but  .that  the  English  govern- 
ment, in  both  cases,  was  no  l^ss  justified  in  putting  down  the  revolt.  He 
would  probably  add  that,  whatever  inherent  righteousness  there  was  in 
the  cause  either  of  William  Wallace  or  of  Nana  Sahib,  was  unavoidably 
put  out  of  sight  by  the  monstrous  form  which  the  revolt  took  in  both 
cases.  "  We  fear,"  continues  the  reviewer,  "  that  he  would  have  to  add 
that  the  revolt  of  our  own  days  was  suppressed  with  much  more  of  heed- 
less cruelty  than  the  revolt  of  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  young  officers  of  King  Edward's  army  had  any  amuse- 
ments analogous  to  the  modern  diversion  of  '  potting  pandies.' 

"  We  are  in  no  way  anxious  to  depreciate  any  merits  which  William 
Wallace  may  really  have  possessed.  *  He  lived  in  a  rude  country  and  in  a 
rude  age.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  thir- 
teenth century  was  not,  on  the  whole,  less  cruel  than  some  of  those  which 
followed  it,  and  still  more  whether  Scotland  at  least  was  not  a  less  rude 
country  then  than  in  some  later  times.  At  any  rate,  William  Wallace 
belonged  to  that  class  of  irregular  warriors  who  often  rise  in  the  noblest 
of  causes,  but  who,  to  say  the  least,  can  seldom  keep  their  followers  from 
disgracing  their  cause  by  cruel  and  treacherous  deeds.  If  Nana  Sahib  is 
4  too  bitter  a  pill  to  swallow,  we  shall  at  least  not  be  far  wrong  in  comparing 
William  Wallace  to  some  of  the  less  reputable  of  the  Spanish  guerilla 
chiefs,  and  some  of  the  less  reputable  of  the  Greek  leaders  in  the  War  of 
Independence.  It  is  certainly  not  a  harsh  judgment  if  we  say  that  he 
was  probably  not  unlike  such  a  man  as  Theodore  Kolokotrdnes — a  cross 
between  robber  and  patriot,  in  which  each  character  prevails  in  turn.  We 
fancy  that  the  Barabbas  of  the  Gospel  was  something  of  the  same  order, 
and  that  he  is  unfairly  wronged  by  those  readers  who  take  him  for  a  mere 
vulgar  burglar  or  highwayman.  We  can  have  no  doubt  that  plenty  of 
specimens  of  the  type  may  be  found  at  this  moment  [December,  1861], 
both  in  a  good  cause  and  in  a  bad,  among  the  insurgents  of  Herzegovina 
and  among  the  Bourbonist  chiefs  of  Naples.  Anyhow,  it  is  absurd  to 
compare  William  Wallace,  as  we  have  seen  him  compared,  with  Kos- 
ciuszko,  with  Washington,  and  with  William  the  Silent.  One  might  as 
well  bracket  Kolokotr6nes  with  Mavrokordatos,  or  Barabbas  with  Judas 
Maccabseus.  And  in  any  case,  what  Wallace  was  is  matter  for  the 
*  severe  historical  inquirer,'  not  for  writers  who  wilfully  and  avowedly  play 
with  truth.  And,  above  all,  the  honour  of  England  and  of  England's 
greatest  king  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  *  ideas'*  which  William  Wal- 
lace's *  countrymen  may  have  ever  loved  to  cherish.'  "t 

It  is  freely  conceded  by  this  same  rather  "  severe  historical  inquirer," 
for  whom  Mr.  Watson  no  more  thought  of  writing  than  did  Miss  Porter 
when  she  concocted  *'  The  Scottish  Chiefs,"  that  a  defence  of  Edward  the 
First  against  Scottish  calumnies  in  no  way  implies  any  condemnation  of 
the  Scots  for  revolting  against  him — there  being  many  cases  in  which  it 
is  alike  impossible  to  blame  subjects  for  revolting,  and  to  blame  rulers  for 
suppressing  their  revolt.     No  doubt  the  Scots  had  wrongs — he  says;  and 


*  Mr.  Watson  explicitly  professes,  or  confesses,  that  his  "  history"  (founded  on 
Blind  Harry)  is  "not  written  for  the  severe  historical  inquirer,"  and  that  he,  the 
writer,  "  will  be  content  if  the  story  convey  to  the  reader  that  idea  of  Wallace 
which  his  countrymen  have  ever  loved  to  cherish." — Preface  to  Sir  Wm,  Wallace, 
the  ScoUuh  Hero. 
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no  doubt  they  were  justified  in  reTolting  :  that  is,  the  Seotdsh  nation  was 
justified  :  whether  an  English  subject,  Hke  Robert  Bruce^  who  had  sworn 
£Eiith  to  Edward  over  and  over  again,  was  justified  in  heading^  them,  is 
quite  another  matter — the  case  for  William  Wallace's  revolt  being  far 
clearer  than  the  case  for  the  revolt  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  only  doubt 
propounded  by  the  reviewer  is,  whether  a  man  who  was  guilty  of  some  of 
the  most  ferocious  brutalities  recorded  in  history  b  to  be  extolled  as  a 
perfect  hero,  and  whether  the  reputation  of  such  a  Prince  as  Edward  the 
First  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  his.* 

All  this  is  a  sad  departure  from  the  old  standpoint  which  saw  in  Wal- 
lace a  spotless  patriot  and  perfect  chevalier — a  chieftain  whose  heart,  and 
brain,  and  strong  hand,  and  all-subdaing  voice,  enabled  him  to  nnite  a 
distracted  people  against  the  common  foe,  and  effectually  employ 

All  meaner  angers  to  augment  one  ra^ 

August  affainst  the  alien  rule  which  blasts 

The  land  ne  glorifies.    Let  all  delights 

Of  home,  which  sense  of  loyal  faith  made  sweeter. 

Lend  their  selectest  symbols  to  oppose 

The  power  which  bids  them  wither  at  its  grasp. 

Or  sparing  makes  them  slavish, — and  invest 

His  soul  as  with  a  breastplate.    So  he's  armed. -}• 

The  author  of  an  Historical  Parallel  between  Wallace  and  Aristomenes, 
while  he  owns  that  lack  of  historical  materials  prevents  the  possibility  of 
accurately  depicting  Sir  William's  character,  or  of  drawing*  the  line 
minutely  between  truth  and  fiction — so  that  although  we  see  a  form  of 
commanding  and  colossal  proportions,  we  yet  see  it  but  dimly,  and  the 
features  must  be  filled  up  from  our  own  imaginations — can  nevertheless 
trace  **  indomitable  courage,  constancy,  and  patriotism"  in  the  Knight  of 
Ellei-slie;  and  pleads  that  if  these  lofty  qualities  were  '*  sometimes  sullied 
by  ferocity,"  yet,  '*  in  justification  of  the  sympathy  and  interest  which  his 
career  excites,*'  may  be  urged  not  only  the  character  of  the  age,  and  the 
sufferings  endured  by  Scotland  under  the  English  yoke,  bat  also  the 
^*  exacerbation  of  temper  which  must  necessarily  arise  from  a  life  of  coa- 

*  "  Mr.  Watson  seems  to  share  Lord  Palmerston's  diflSculty  in  understanding 
the  difference  between  sovereignty  and  suzerainty.  Edwa^rd  no  more  claimed  to 
be  King  of  Scots  in  1291  than  the  Sultan  claims -to  be  Prince  of  Wallachia.  He 
only  claimed,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him,  to  be  the  external  ovef^lord.  AH. 
Scotland  recognised  that  superiority  in  him.  His  whole  conduct  in  the  dispute 
for  the  Scottish  Crown  was  what  might  have  been  expected  from  one  whom  all 
Christendom  looked  to  as  her  most  righteous  prince.  He  submitted  all  matters  to 
a  fairly  chosen  mixed  commission.  He  held  the  Scottish  castles  in  pledge  till  the 
matter  was  settled,  and  then  honestly  gave  them  back  to  the  new  king.  .  .  Un- 
doubtedly, the  Scots  soon  found  that  the  suzerainty  in  the  hands  of  Edward  was 
something  more  practical  than  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  his  wretched  father  and 
grandfather.  So  was  the  royal  power  felt  to  be  in  England  itself.  It  was  not  till 
the  resignation  of  John  of  Balliol,  in  1296,  that  Edward  professed  to  enter  on  the 
sovereignty  of  Scotland  as  a  forfeited  fief.  The  Scots  swore  allegiance  over  and 
over  again,  and  over  and  over  again  they  broke  it.  As  long  as  Edward  lived, 
every  revolt  was  followed  by  a  reconquest,  and  most  assuredly  no  conqueror  of 
those  days,  hardly  any  conqueror  of  any  days,  ever  shed  so  little  Wood  oflT  the  fidd 
of  battle.  If,  as  is  so  often  said,  William  Wallace  had  never  ewom  allegiance  to 
Edward,  that  doubtless  makes  a  difference  in  William's  own  personal  position,  bat 
it  is  a  difference  of  which  the  king  could  hardly  be  expected  to  take  any  nolice" 
— Saturday  Review,  No.  319,  p.  590. 

t  Talfourd,  The  Castilian. 
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stant  hardship  and  danger.  Hunted  continually  irom  morass  to  forest, 
denied  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness,  dependent  upon  his  own 
right  hand  for  the  security  which  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  death  of  his 
pursuers^  it  is  rather  matter  for  regret,  than  for  stern  censure,  if  in  the 
hour  of  victory  the  call  of  mercy  was  unheeded."*  And  in  farther  ex- 
tenuation, the  same  apologist  submits,  that  to  control  the  excesses  of  his 
followers  does  not  seem  always  to  have  been  in  the  power  even  when  (or 
even  if)  it  was  in  the  wish  of  their  chief;  and  that  it  is  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  the  bitter  spirit  of  national  enmity  which  long  prevailed, 
to  conjecture  that  the  blind  minstrel,  who  is  his  principal  biographer,  con- 
sulted the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  hearers  no  less  by  exaggerating 
the  deeds  of  vengeance  acted  by  his  hero,  than  his  hair-breadth  escapes, 
and  almost  superhuman  might.  Any  way,  Blind  Harry  was  sure  of  his 
public.     For,  especially  on  Scottish  soil, 

-has  a  Champion  risen  in  arms  to  try 


His  country's  virtue,  fought,  and  breathes  no  more ; 
Him  in  their  hearts  the  people  canonise ; 
And  far  above  the  mine's  most  precious  ore 
The  least  small  pittance  of  bare  mould  they  prize 
Scooped  from  the  sacred  earth  where  his  dear  relics  Ife.f 

Let  centuries  roll  on,  and  the  relics  will  advance  in  value  at  a  rate  of 
geometric  progression.  Infinite  even,  in  suph  a  case,  are  the  ramifica- 
tions of  relic- worship,  with  its  affinities  however  shadowy  and  distant. 
"  Your  cup,  my  dear  madam,"  writes  Burns  to  a  lady  who  claimed  descent 
fro^  Sir  William,  douee  Mrs.  Dunlop,  "  arrived  safe.  I  had  two  worthy 
fellows  dining  with  me  the^other  day,  when  I,  with  great  formality,  pro- 
duced my  whigmeleerie  cup,  and  told  them  that  it  had  been  a  family  piece 
among  the  descendants  of  Siz*  William  Wallace.  This  roused  such  an 
enthusiasm  that  they  insisted  on  bumpering  the  punch  round  in  it;  and 
by-and-by,  never  did  your  great  ancestor  lay  a  Suthron  more  completely 
to  rest  than  for  a  time  did  yo^r  cup  my  two  &iends.";J;  Indeed,  Bums 
himself  was  unbounded  in  Wallace-worship,  and  loved  to  have  it  so.  One 
of  the  two  first  books  he  ever  read  in  private,  as  he  relates  in  his  autobio- 
graphical letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  was  "  The  History  of  Sir  William 
Wallace,"  which,  he  more  freely  than  gracefully  avows,  *' poured  a 
Scottish  prejudice  into  my  veins,  which  will  boil  along  there  till  the  flood- 
gates of  life  shut  in  eternal  rest."§  ^^  In  those  boyish  days,"  we  read  in 
another  letter  of  his,  <<  I  remember  in  particular  being  struck  with  that 
part  of  Wallace's  story  where  these  lines  occur- 
Syne  to  the  Leglen  wood,  when  it  was  late, 
To  make  a  silent  and  a  safe  retreat. 

I  chose  a  fine  summer  Sunday,  the  only  day  my  line  of  life  allowed,  and 
walked  half  a  dozen  of  miles  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Leglen  wood,  with 
as  much  devout  enthusiasm  as  ever  pilgrim  did  to  Loretto ;  and,  as  I 
explored  every  den  and  dell  where  I  could  suppose  my  heroic  countryman 
to  have  lodged,  I  recollect  (for  even  then  I  was  a  rhymer)  that  my  heart 
glowed  with  a  wish  to  be  able  to  make  a  song  on  him  in  some  measure 
<  ■   ■  '  I      ■ II  ■  1 1        I       I       .1, 

'^^  J.  H.  Malkuif  Historical  Parallels,  voL  ii. 
t  Wordsworth,  Eccles.  Sonnets,  33. 
X  Rob.  Bums  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  Jan.  5, 1792. 
i  Burns  to  Dr.  Moore  (Zeluco),  Aug.  2,  1787. 
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equal  to  his  merits.*^^  A  wish  still  cherished  hy  the  mature  and  renowned 
bard;  for  in  a  subsequent  epistle  he  declares,  ''My  heart  glows  with  a 
wish  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  saviour  of  his  country, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  I  shall  at  least  attempt^'f 

The  saviour  of  his  country — is  that  too  high-flown  or  fanciful  a  desig- 
nation for  modem  Scot  to  assign  to  the  mediaeval  chieftain  ?  Mr.  Carlyle 
would  say,  not.  At  least  Mr.  Carlyle  does  say,  in  amplifying  the  text 
that  the  true  fighter's  death  is  no  victory  over  him,  and  that  his  work 
lives,  very  truly  lives — "  A  heroic  Wallace,  quartered  on  the  scaffold, 
cannot  hinder  that  his  Scotland  become,  one  day,  a  part  of  England  :  but 
he  does  hinder  that*  it  become,  on  tyrannous  unfair  terms,  a  part  of  it ; 
commands  still,  as  with  a  god's  voice,  from  his  old  Valhalla  and  Temple 
of  the  Brave,  that  there  be  a  just  real  union  as  of  brother  and  brother, 
not  a  false  and  merely  semblant  one  as  of  slave  and  master.  If  the  uoion 
with  England  be  in  fact  one  of  Scotland's  chief  blessings,  we  thank 
Wallace  withal  that  it  was  not  the  chief  curse.";j; 

David  Hume  is  good  Scot  enough  to  exult  over  the  failure  of  King 
Edward's  endeavours,  "  by  too  precipitate  steps,"  to  abolish  entirely  the 
Scottish  name,  and  to  sink  it  finally  in  the  English.  He  describes  that 
sovereign  as  uneasy  with  regard  to  his  favourite  conquest,  so  long  as 
Wallace  was  alive,  and  says  that,  prompted  both  hj  revenge  and  policy, 
Edward  employed  every  art  to  discover  Wallace's  retreat,  and  become 
master  of  his  person.  Hume  repeats  the  stock  story  of  the  betrayal  by 
'^  Sir  John  Menteith,  his  friend,  whom  he  had  made  acquainted  with  the 
place  of  his  concealment" — though  the  actual  mode  of  Sir  William's  cap- 
ture is  confessedly  unknown — Sir  John  Menteith  appearing  to  have 
really  done  nothing  more  than  forward  him  to  England  after  he  was 
brought  a  prisoner  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  of  which  Menteith  was  governor 
under  a  commission  from  Edward.  §  So  little  reason  is  there  for  handing 
down  the  name  of  Sir  John  Menteith  from  generation  to  generation  with 
a  damning  brand  upon  it — the  stigma  of  foul  treachery  and  kiss-giving 
Iscariotism  ;  so  little  reason  for  classing  him  with  the  betrayers  almost 
pitied,  because  never  to  be  pardoned  by  Imogen  when  she  says. 

Though  those  that  are  betrayed 
Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe.  || 

Without  being  demonstrably  a  traitor  at  all.  Sir  John's  c&se  of  woe  it 
unfortunately  is  to  be  had  in  hateful  remembrance  of  all  men  in  broad 
Scotland,  as  the  false  Menteith. 

From  Dumbarton  to  London;  from  the  "  greate  hall  at  Westminster," 
where  Wallace  was  "  placed  upon  the  south  bench,  crowned  with  laurel,  for 
that  he  had  said  in  times  past,  that  he  ought  to  bear  a  crowne  in  that  Hall 
(as  it  was  commonly  reported),"  and  where  he  was  ^'appeached  for  a 
traytor  by  Sir  Peter  Mallorie,  the  king's  justice,  and  answered,  that  he 

*  Bums  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  1786.  f  Idem,  Jan.  15,  1787. 

%  Carlyle,  Past  and  Present,  book  i.  eh.  ii. 

§  Mr.  Carrick,  who  has  attempted  to  refute  what  is  said  upon  this  matter  by 
Lord  Hailes,  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  further  vindication  of  Sir  John  Menteith 
in  Mr.  Mark  Napier's  "Memoirs  of  John  Napier  of  Merchiston,**  4to,  Edinburgh, 
1834,  pp.  527,  &c.,  and  in  «  Tracts,  Legal  and  Historical,"  by  J.  Riddell,  Em., 
8vo,  Edinburgh,  1835,  pp.  145-149.— See  "Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  by  John 
D.  Carrick,"  8vo,  London,  1840.— j&iwr/.  Cycl,  VL  488. 
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never  was  traytor  to  the  King  of  England,  but  for  other  things  whereof 
he  was  accused,  he  confessed  them  ;"*  from  this  '*  greate  hall"  of  judg- 
ment to  the  elms  in  West  Smithfield,  dragged  at  the  tails  of  horses,  the 
passage  is  rapid  and  tragical  enough. 

A  ghastly  interlude  it  formed,  among  the  gaieties  of  Loudon's  great 
Fair,  when  all  the  concourse  of  that  year's  St.  Bartholomew  stood  under 
the  elms  in  Smithfield,  as  William  Wallace  was  dragged  thither  in  chains, 
as  the  Fair's  historiographer  relates,  "bruised,  bleeding,  and  polluted 
with  the  filth  of  London."  For  the  day  had  not  yet  come,  Mr.  Morley 
reminds  us,  when  the  first  part  of  the  barbarous  sentence  on  high  treason 
was  softened  by  the  placing  of  a  hurdle  between  the  condemned  man  and 
the  mud  and  flint  over  which  he  was  dragged.  *'  Trade  in  the  fair  was 
forgotten  while  the  patriot  was  hanged,  but  not  to  death ;  cut  down  yet 
breathing,  and  disembowelled.  Mummers  and  merchants  saw  the  bowels 
burnt  before  the  dying  hero's  face,  then  saw  the  executioner  strike  off  his 
head,  quarter  his  body,  and  despatch  from  the  ground  five  basket  loads  of 
quivering  flesh,  destined  for  London,  Berwick,  Newcastle,  Aberdeen,  and 
Perth.  Then,  all  being  over,  the  stilt- walkers  strode  back  across  the 
field ;  the  woman  again  balanced  herself,  head  downwards,  on  the  points 
of  swords ;  there  was  mirth  again  round  the  guitar,  and  tambourine  ;  the 
clothiers  went  back  into  the  churchyard ;  and  the  priest,  perhaps,  went 
through  a  last  rehearsal  with  the  man  who  was  to  be  miraculously  healed 
in  church  on  the  succeeding  day."f  It  is  strictly  en  regie  that  the 
Tragedy  should  be  followed  by  a  Farce. 

The  head  of  Wallace  was  set  up  on  London  Bridge — ^his  quarters,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  distributed  among  Newcastle,  Berwick,  Perth,  and 
Aberdeen.  And  this,  says  Hume,  "  was  the  unworthy  fate  of  a  hero, 
who,  through  a  course  of  many  years,  had,  with  signal  conduct,  intre- 
pidity, and  perseverance,  defended,  against  a  public  and  oppressive  enemy, 
the  liberties  of  his  native  country."];  But  the  '<  barbarous  policy  of 
Edward,"  this  historian  goes  on  with  satisfaction  to  say,  failed  of  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  was  directed :  the  Scots,  already  disgusted  at  the  great 
innovations  introduced  by  the  sword  of  a  conqueror  into  their  laws  and 
government,  were  further  enraged  at  the  ^*  injustice  and  cruelty  exercised 
upon  Wallace;"  insomuch  that  all  the  envy  which,  during  his  lifetime, 
is  said  to  have  attended  that  gallant  chief,  being  now  buried  in  his  grave, 
he  was  univel^ally  regarded  as  the  champion  of  Scotland,  and  the  patron 
of  her  expiring  independency.  The  hour  was  come  for  men  to  speak  out 
in  the  style,  and  with  the  "  generous  ire"  of  Scott's  Lord  Ronald — 

Enough  of  noble  blood,  he  said. 
By  English  Edward  had  been  shed, 
Since  matchless  Wallace  first  had  been 
In  mock'ry  crown'd  with  wi'eaths  of  green. 
And  done  to  death  by  felon  hand, 
For  guarding  well  his  fathers'  land.§ 

The  Hour  and  the  Man  for  Scotland's  great  deliverance  might  seem  to 
have  passed  away  with  Falkirk  and  Wallace.  But  another  Hour  was 
soon  to  strike,  and  the  Man  for  the  Hour  would  not  be  wanting :  both 
were  at  hand  in  Bannockburn  and  Robert  Bruce. 

*  Stow,  £dw.  I.  t  Morley,  Memoirs  of  Bartholomew  Fair.    1859. 

t  Hume,  Edw.  I.  §  Lord  of  the  Isles,  c.  ii.  st.  26. 
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Part  II. 

On  the  first  of  March  I  received  the  following  note  £roin  Will : 

"  Drajbl  Nell, — To-morrow  being  the  Ml-Car^me,  you  will  of  coarse 
have  a  holiday,  and  I  want  you  to  pose  for  my  Haidee,  a  friend  haTing 
lent  me  a  Greek  costume.  There  is  also  a  parcel  from  home  waiting  for 
you  to  discuss  its  contents.  I  shall  be  at  the  gates  of  the  convent  as  early 
as  I  think  the  Lady  Abbess  will  let  out  a  novice.*' 

Naughty  Will,  I  never  could  cure  him  of  calling  her  Juno,  Lady 
Abbess,  or  some  nickname,  though  I  repeatedly  told  him  she  saw  all  my 
letters. 

I  went  with  him,  and,  that  we  might  lose  no  time,  indulged  in  the 
unwonted  luxury  of  a  cab. 

The  streets  were  full  of  people^  standidg  shivering  in  the  biting  wind, 
watching  others  shivering  in  open  carriages,  attired  in  £aakcy  costume, 
and  trying  to  make  the  most  of  that  one  day's  break  by  which  their 
Church  kindly  helps  them  to  endure  Lent.  There  were  the  usual  puppet- 
shows  and  roundabouts,  and  other  babyish  diversions,  attended  by  foil- 
grown  men  and  women,  who  endeavoured  to  keep  out  the  cold  by  feasting 
on  squares  of  hot  gaUlUj  or  comets  of  fried  potatoes.  Happy  people,  so 
easily  contented,  so  childish  in  their  mirth,  it  is  di£Bcult  to  conceive  they 
require  the  hard  driving  and  tight  r^  our  pc^tidans  affirm  to  be  good 
fiur  them. 

When  we  had  climbed  up  into  Will's  garret,  I  was  quite  surprised  at 
the  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  study.  First  (and  I  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief),  the  old  chest  had  disappeared,  and  there,  in  its  stead,  was  an  old- 
£ishioned,  but  comfortabk^looking^  mahogany  table. 

*^  Ah!"  said  Will,  <^that  is  an  exchange  I  made  with  Meyer,  who 
irowed  you  would  &int  every  time  you  saw  that  thest^  for  which  he  had 
a  hankering,  so  he  has  taken  it  and  given  me  this." 

I  felt  quite  an  affection  for  the  doctor  from  that  moment. 

«"  But  the  old  stove  r" 

Will  b^an  to  laugh.  "  Poor  thing,  it  is  disabled.  iSome  fellows 
grew  very  merry  here  the  ocher  night;  there  was  a  sham  fight — some 
wounded  knight  fell  against  the  tnbe«  and  the  whole  a&ir  came  rattling 
down.  You  never  saw  such  dust,  and  soot,  and  smoke  !  It  is  not  all 
gone  yet.  The  doctor,  who  has  always  lus  wits  about  him,  suggested 
that«  the  season  being  so  far  advaDced,  the  op^i  fireplace  would  give 
sufficient  beat,  and  I  really  think  it  has  quite  a  drawing-room  effect" 

**  Charming !  and  the  parcel  horn  home  ?^ 

Will  lugvred  forwards  a  great  hamper,  and,  fifting  up  tlie  lid,  dis- 
played with  tender  appreciation  a  Yorkshire  ham,  sundry  mince-pies,  a 
Stilton  cheese,  some  smaller  goodies  for  me.  and  a  letter,  which  I  de- 
vour^ with  more  eag^nwss  than  any  of  the  other  thii^rs,  estimable  as 
thev  were.     To  mv  br\>cher«  mr  mother  wrote : 

^'^  Yow  coQsiik  Natiida.  is  visitii^  Paris  with  Lord  Sdffley's  family, 
tiid  has  promtsed  to  convey  to  you  as  large  a  pared  as  I  like  to  send, 
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thMe  grandees  cmrrying  so  much  luggage,  tliat  a  box  or  two,  more  or 
less,  makes  no  difference.  I  have,  therefore,  packed  op  some  Ekig^ish 
fare,  which  you  will,  I  trust,  enjoy  whilst  it  is  in  good  condition,  as 
Matilda  promised  to  forward  it  to  you  immediately  on  het  arrival.  She 
says,  also,  that  Lord  Stiffley  and  the  Honourable  Misses  Steel  wiU  ac- 
company her  to  visit  you,  which,  you  know,  may  lead  to  something,  foi 
she  says  his  lordship  is  very  generous  when  he  takes  to  any  one,  and  we 
know  how  Uberal  he  has  been  to  her.  So,  my  dear  boy,  pray  do  not 
throw  such  an  introduction  away  by  any  of  your  queer  artist's  ways. 
Mind  you  keep  your  study  in  nice  order.  Ah  !  how  I  wish  I  could  come 
and  tidy  it  for  you ;  and  if  you  could,  love,  just  refrun  from  smoking  in 
the  daytime — ladies  do  dislike  it  so ;  and  please  don't  turn  all  your 
sketches  to  the  wall,  as  if  nobody  could  understand  them  but  yourself,  for 
I  have  no  doubt  they  mean  to  buy  some,  or  give  you  a  commission,  or 
something,  or  they  woukl  not  visit  you  at  alL** 

I  could  not  help  smiling,  as  I  felt  the  curls  of  smoke  wreathing  round 
my  head,  to  think  how  obedient  Will  was.  He  removed  his  pipe  from 
his  lips,  however,  to  remark : 

''  Well,  now,  you  see,  Nell,  this  sketch  of  Don  Juan  and  Haidee  is 
tolerably  well  made  out,  all  but  the  costume,  at  which  I  will  work  to- 
day like  fun,  and  I  really  think  it  is  the  best  thing  I  have  done.'* 

''  Beautiful !  Only,"  I  suggested,  timidly,  '*  do  you  Uunk  the  subject 
likely  to  please  ?  I  have  heard  the  Stiffleys  were  rather  rigid,  and  I 
should  think  if  you  touched  up  that  '  Milton's  Reconciliation,'  it  would 
be  more  in  their  line." 

But  when  did  ever  artist  (at  least  a  raw  one)  recognise  the  fitness  of 
sublunary  things,  time,  or  place  ?  Milton  had  long  been  laid  aside,  and 
Will  was  at  present  boiling  over  on  the  subject  of  Haidee,  and  could  not 
understand  that  any  one  ^ould  not  share  his  enthusiasm. 

*'  You  must  know,  Nell,  I  have  not  break&sted  yet,  having  turned  out 
only  just  before  fetching  you." 

*'  Lazy  fellow  !  I  have  been  up  five  hours." 

"  You  don't  say  so !  Dear  me,  how  unearthly — why,  it  must  have 
been  the  middle  of  the  night,  for  I  am  sure  I  was  up  very  early.  I 
asked  Meyer  to  breakfiist  with  me,  so  do  you  sUp  on  that  costume  whilst 
I  go  in  search  of  him  and  of  a  loaf." 

When  the  {wo  frien^is  returned,  they  started  back  in  surprise,  which 
soon  changed  to  mirth.  I  was  declared  to  be  Haidee  herself,  and  mounted 
at  once  to  repose  on  the  ottoman  amongst  Will's  pillows  and  bolster,  con- 
cealed by  the  old  tapestry  and  my  shawl  in  as  Eastern  a  style  as  could 
be  devised. 

"  Is  not  Meyer  just  the  old  pirate  ?"  said  Will.  "  Now,  Pirate  Lambro, 
prepare  our  breakfast,  that  we  may  lose  no  time.  You  will  find  the 
Cyprus  wine,  the  dates,  the  gtapes,  the — what  did  those  lovers  eat?" 

"  Nothing  equal  to  this,  I  can  tell  you,"  replied  Meyer,  diving  into 
the  hamper.  ^'  They  had  lamb  and  pistachio-nuts,  or  some  such  stuff, 
and  here  we  have  English  ham  and  Stilton !  real  Stilton,  as  I  am  a — 
pirate  I  Go  on  painting,  my  friend,  and  I  will  spread  you  such  a  feast ! 
Some  of  this  ham  would  broil  exquisitely  at  this  clear  fire.  Where's  your 
frying-pan  ?" 

<^  In  my  bedroom,  I  rather  think.  Stay,  though,  it  may  be  in  the 
corner  there,  behind  that  torso." 
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It  was  soon  found  up,  and  with  much  merriment  on  my  part,  but  great 
gravity  on  that  of  our  cook,  the  ham  was  sliced,  and  began  to  emit 
savoury  odours  and  musical  sounds  as  the  doctor  bent  over  it,  fork  in 
hand,  the  light  of  the  fire  gleaming  on  his  large  eyes  and  coal-black  beard. 
How  did  that  man  contrive  always  to  look  like  a  wizard  ? 

"  What  fun  it  would  be,"  I  exclaimed,  "if  our  expected  aristocracy 
made  its  appearance  at  this  moment  !" 

The  words  were  hardly  uttered,  when  we  all  started  and  held  our  breath 
to  listen.  Steps  were  heard  at  the  very  door,  a  tremendous  rustling  of 
silken  skirts,  a  tap  with  some  sturdy  knuckles,  and  an  English  voice  read- 
ing Will's  name  on  the  card,  which  served  as  door-plate.  ^*  Ici  nous 
sum,"  it  said,  in  choice  French;   "  the  ascent  equals.  Suowdon  !" 

Will  jumped  up  as  if  shot,  and  seized  the  frying-pan  with  a  frantic  in- 
tention of  getting  rid  of  it  somehow;  but  the  door  opened,  the  room  fiUed 
with  company,  and  in  an  agony  of  confusion  poor  Will  clapped  thegreasy 
hot  pan  just  where  it  was  most  conspicuously  out  of  place  and  in  sight — 
on  the  centre  of  the  table.  There  ^  the  ham  hissed  and  palpitated  after 
f  the  manner  of  fried  meats,  till  it  gradually  sobbed  itself  into  quiet  and 
coldness.  And  there,  round  the  table,  staling  with  ill-concealed  astonish- 
ment, stood  our  Cousin  Matilda,  Lord  Stiffley,  the  Honourable  Charles, 
the  Honourable  Miss  Steel,  and  the  Honourable  Miss  Adelaide  Steel! 
The  scene  was  so  exquisitely  ridiculous  that  no  sense  of  shame  could  have 
stifled  the  laugh  that  was  bursting  from  my  lips  when  I  suddenly  saw  all 
those  eyes  turn  from  the  frying-pan  to  me,  and  I  remembered  my  own 
strange  costume,  which  I  had  till  then  forgotten.  I  stood  in  mute  con- 
fusion as  they  surveyed  me  from  top  to  toe,  from  the  crown  of  my 
tasselled  cap,  down  my  flowing  hair,  my  embroidered  vest,  my  striped 
gauze  trousers,  my  slippers,  which  I  could  not  keep  on  my  feet,  and 
Matilda  went  through  the  ceremony  of  introduction  with  as  much  suavity 
as  she  could  command  ;  but  imagine  how  she  looked — she  who  had  been 
for  twenty  years  a  model  of  perfection  in  the  schoolrooms  of  the  nobility! 
Then,  coming  up  as  if  to  give  me  a  cousinly  'salute,  she  whisper^ 
angrily, 

"  How  can  you  allow  your  brother  to  live  in  such  a  way?  I  never  was 
so  ashamed  in  my  life !  I  would  not  have  brought  them  had  I  known  it 
was  such  a  pigsty  !" 

Meyer  alone  retained  his  usual  self-possession,  and,  advancing  with  a 
quiet  smile,  said, 

"  My  lord  can  doubtless  sympathise  with  an  exile  endeavouring  to  recal 
some  of  the  customs  of  his  native  land  ?" 

Lord  Stiffley  bowed  condescendingly  in  reply  to  the  refined  accent  and 
manner  of  the  doctor,  but  his  bewilderment  evidently  increased  under  the 
effort  to  identify  English  habits  with  the  frying-pan  hissing  on  a  study- 
table,  or  a  young  English  girl  habited  at  noonday  in  Greek  costume. 
However,  Meyer  removed  the  unfortunate  kitchen  utensil,  I  suppose,  to 
Will's  bedroom,  reappeared  with  some  extra  chairs  for  the  company,  and 
then  vanished  ;  1  fancy  rather  to  the  regret  of  the  eldest  lady,  who  had 
withdrawn  her  attention  from  me  as  soon  as  she  had  perceived  him. 
There  were  some  more  feeble  attempts  at  explanation,  which,  as  usual 
with  explanations,  made  matters  appear  worse  ;  but  the  sketch  was  turned 
towards  them  as  a  reason  why  I  was  habited  so  strangely. 
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"  Doosid  pretty  girl,  *pon  my  word !"  muttered  the  Honourable  Charles, 
aflPecting  to  look  at  the  sketch,  whilst  he  gazed  at  me  to  my  increased 
confusion.  The  Honourable  Charles  was,  I  suppose,  near-sighted,  for 
roost  of  his  energy  seemed  spent  in  the  endeavour  to  keep  an  eye-glass 
fixed  in  his  eye,  which  effort  caused  a  most  fearful  contortion  of  counte- 
nance; lips,  nose,  cheek,  all  assisting  spasmodically  in  the  work. 

Will,  glad  to  haye  mounted  his  hobby  again,  began  holding  forth  on 
the  situation  of  Haidee,  quoting  lines  explanatory,  when  he  was  suddenly 
pulled  up  by  Matilda  exclaiming  in  horror, 

"  Why,  cousin  !  you  don't  suppose  these  young  ladies — my  pupils — 
have  ever  read  such  a  book  as  ^  Don  Juan !' " 

They  had  probably  not  read  *'  such  a  book/'  but  they  had  read  that 
one,  for  their  faces  betrayed  them.  The  young  ladies  acted  on  the  hint, 
and  turned  to  something  else,  whilst  Will  stammered  out, 

**  I  was — I  was  addressing  the  gentlemen." 

'*  Doosid  pretty  sketch  !*'  said  the  Honoiu^able  Charles,  still  screwing 
up  his  eyes  to  look  at  me.  "  Egad !  I  should  rather  like  being  a  painter 
myself  under  such  circumstances !"  And  there  seemed  to  himself  some- 
thing so  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  the  Honourable, Charles  turning  painter 
that  he  grew  quite  merry  on  the  occasion. 

As  for  Lord  Stiffley,  after  the  first  shock  of  the  frying-pan,  he  showed 
himself  a  very  condescending  gentleman,  though  not  altogether  in  his 
element  in  Will's  anti-aristocratic  study.  As  usual  in  English  society, 
we  speedily  divided  into  two  groups,  the  gentlemen  talking  together  in 
one  comer,  the  ladies  in  another.  They  were  thorough  types  of  English 
women ;  tall,  slender,  delicately  fair,  with  blue  eyes  shaded  by  eyelashes 
almost  black,  large  mouth  shovving  too  readily  the  long  front  teeth,  long 
chin,  and  hair  of  a  rich  dark  brown,  luxuriant  in  quantity,  but  arranged 
without  regard  to  the  style  of  face.  The  eldest  must  have  been  for  many 
years  only  nominally  Matilda's  pupil,  for  she  could  not  have  been  less 
than  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven,  and  at  least  ten  years  older  than  the 
other  sister.  The  hopeful  heir  came  between  the  two,  and  had  doubtless 
been  thoroughly  worshipped  and  spoiled  by  them.  Suddenly  Miss  Steel 
fixed  her  eyes  on  the  sketch  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  and  I  saw  a 
blush  sufiPuse  her  whole  face.  She  bent  down  to  examine  it,  and  perhaps 
to  conceal  her  emotion.  It  was  a  minute  or  two  before  she  turned  her 
countenance  (calm  and  pale  as  before)  towards  me,  and  asked  **  if  that 
was  a  portrait  of  any  living  person  ?" 

*'  Yes,  of  the  gentleman  you  saw  here." 

'*  Ah,  by  the  way,"  said  her  father,  ^^  I  fancied  his  face  was  familiar  to 
me,  and  yet  it  is  most  improbable.     Is  he  a  brother-artist  ?" 

"  No,  a  doctor,  and  a  man  of  no  small  ability." 

"  Remarkably  good  English  he  speaks." 

^'  In  his  youth  he  spent  some  years  in  England,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  English  literature  far  exceeds  that  of  most  Englishmen.  He  has 
been  a  kind  friend  to  me,  coming  here  a  foreigner,  and  altogether  a 
greenhorn." 

As  Will  spoke  warmly  in  pnuse  of  his  friend,  I  again  detected  on  the 
face  of  the  eldest  daughter  signs  of  deep  emotion,  which  she  struggled 
in  vain  to  suppress,  and  meeting  my  eyes  fixed  upon  her  in  compassionate 
sympathy,  her  own  filled  with  tears.     There  must  be  some  sad  connexion 
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between  her  and  some  person  who  greatly  resemUed  the  doctor;  mj  yoong 
imagination  jumped  at  conelusioBs  which  I  despaired  of  erer  Tefifying. 
Who  could  have  lived  for  years  with  starched  cousin  Ma^da  and  made 
her  any  tender  confidence  ?  Miss  Steel  alone  looked  oooscioiia^  and  I 
b^eved  her  sorrow,  whatever  its  cause,  was  secret. 

Welly  they  thawed  all  of  them  ;  tlie  ladies  promised  to  Tisit  roe  at  my 
school,  and,  what  was  pleasanter  to  me  for  dear  old  Will's  sake,  the 
young  fellow  applied  his  eye*glass  so  successfully  to  ^e  little  sketdi  of 
Haidee,  that  he  begged  my  brother  to  finish  it  up  and  name  his  price  for 
the  *'  doosid  pretty  thing.** 

Will  was  of  course  very  triumphant,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  gens 
we  set  to  work  again,  he  actively  and  I  passively.  Meyer,  who  lived  so 
near  that  he  could  see  the  carriage  drive  off,  reappeared,  and  amused  us 
with  a  description  of  the  ddighted  astonishment  not  only  of  Madame 
Babois  but  of  the  whole  neighboni4iood,  who  collected  round  the  door  to 
see  the  horses  of  ^ces  my  lords  Anglais."  Hie  honourable  youth 
mounted  the  box,  shoutii^  out  to  the  rabble,  '^  Allea  toub  ong,  vtm 
petites  blackguank  car  je  van  aller  sur  vovs,  saen^.** 

It  is  curious  enough  that,  however  badly  Bnglishmen  speak  Ffendi, 
they  always  pick  up  the  rolling  ^saer^**  whilst  the  most- thofougk 
Frenchman  manages  to  rap  out  the  "  Godem,'*  which  ke  hna^nee  to  be 
9,  certain  token  of  Anglicised  naturalisation. 

'*  But,  do  you  know,  doctor,"  said  I,  '^  one  of  tiiose  yoong  ladies  lost 
her  heart  then  and  there  to  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  ?" 

He  turned  pale,  and  a  very  pecoUar  expresaon  passed  orer  his  fiieej 
/>ut  he  only  answered,  **  To  the  pieture^  of  course." 

*^  By  the  way,"  pursued  Will,  *'  Lord  Stiffiey  fancied  he  had  seen  yea 
before ;  has  he  had  that  felicity  at  some  bright  period  of  his  existence?* 

Meyer  hesitated,  and  made  a  strong  effort  to  speak  with  iodiffereoei. 
^'  I  think  he  may  perhaps  have  had  that  pleasure^  as  yem  say.  I  ones 
formed  a  passing  acquaintanee  with  a  family  named  Steel ;  it  wost  haie 
been,  I  suppose,  before  he  was  Lord  Stiffiey,  for  I  remember  «olfaing  of 
any  title." 

'^  He  became  Lord  Stiffiey  the  year  before  Matilda  went  there^"  siid 
I ;  ''  that  must  be  about  seven  years  ago.'' 

^'  Seven  years;  ah  !  I  dare  say.  Seven  years;  it  seems  a  yr^rykmg 
time.  It  was  at  the  English  lakes,  where  I  had  aoeooipamed  «  yoBD? 
artist  friend,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  some  insight  Into  aketcUng  fron 
nature.  I  chanced  to  be  of  some  service  to  Miss  Steel  on  the  oeoasiimof 
some  trifling  accident;  they  were  more  grateful  than  tho  tfaing  respond, 
and  grew  quite  friendly  with  me,  till  the  papa  suddenly  made  hie  appet^ 
ance  on  the  scene,  and  was  just  as  haughty  as  they  were  affable*  We 
pursued  our  travels  in  different  directions,  and  met  no  more."   ■ 

''  Oh  I  oh !  pirate,"  kughed  Will,  *^  it  was  a  yowag  heart  joa  stele  tkit 
time.  I  wager  you  broke  it — that  is,  you  and  her  governor  betven  yoB 
— the  poor  thing  has  an  old,  long-suppressed  sorrow  in  her  eyes.  At 
any  rate,  you  see  she  has  been  constant  to  you,  she  is  Miss  Steel  stflL" 

"  And  spite  of  his  title,  Sieel  will  ever  be  the  name  of  the  father.  Bot 
I  must  not  remain  here,  I  must  attend  a  patient.  Good-hy.  Work  wdl» 
eat  well,  and  enjoy  yourselves.** 

He  ran  down  stairs,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  him  that  day,  hut  'WHl  vi 
I  talked  him  over,  and  recalling  his  gravity,  his  indiftraice  to  all  hit 
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science,  and  a  certain  touch  of  bitterness  which  obscured  the  real  goodness 
of  his  heart,  we  made  up  our  minds  that  the  doctor  had  been  crossed  in 
that  true  love  which  never  does  run  smooth.  I  was  seised  with  a  very 
womanish  desire  to  bring  this  pair  of  unfortunates  to  bliss,  and  afteV 
planning  mentally  all  sorts  of  meetings  for  them,  alarmed  Will  for  my 
sanity  l^  laughing  aloud  at  the  BmpfracticabiHty  of  my  schemes. 

Only  a  few  days  elapsed  before  the  ladies  oslled  on  me  and  obtained 
permission  of  Madame  to  carry  me  ofiF  for  the  day.  What  could  she  or 
any  schoolmistress  refuse  to  the  .owners  of  such  a  carriage? 

Cousin  Matilda  proposed  a  visit  to  Pere-la-Chaise.  On  the  road  they 
told  me  '*  Papa  was  so  poorly — had  evidently  a  fit  of  the  gout  coming  oft 
-!-which  made  him  so  cross !" 

*<  Irritable,  not  cross,  my  dear  Adelaide ;  paia  always  has  that  efiect 
on  gentlemen,"  corrected  the  governess.  ^  Unfortunately,  he  so  thoroughly 
despises  French  doctors  that  he  won^t  have  any  called  in.'* 

*'  Why,"  I  exclaimed,  '^  does  he  not  send  for  Will's  fnend.  Doctor 
^  Meyer,  who  knows  English  habits  and  constitutions  so  well  ?" 

I  was  a  little  surprised  at  my  own  boldness,  but  Matilda,  who  I  fancy 
suffered  most  from  my  lord's  irriiabUit^y  cau^t  at  the  idea. 

"  The  very  thing !  We  must  propose  it  to  him  on  oar  return  to  the 
hotel,  must  we  not,  Miss  Steel  ?" 

No  answer  came,  but  the  youngest  aster  exclaimed : 

**  Oh  yes,  certainly ;  if  he  can  but  keep  off  the  gout  he  will  be  the 
dearest  doctor  in  the  world." 

^*  Or  the  cheapest,"  I  put  in,  Pbor  things!  I  thought,  they  will  meet 
again  ;  and  I  rejoiced,  as  if  in  my  giddy  youthfulness  I  could  judge  if 
such  meeting  would  bring  joy  or  sorrow*  We  did  the  cemetery  com- 
pletely, gathered  a  leaf  from  the  tomb  of  the  young  poetess  Eliza  Mer- 
cosur, stroked  the  atone  dog  at  the  feet  of  Heloise  and  Abelard,  looked 
into  the  little  chapel  full  of  child's  toys,  which  some  poor  mother  has  set 
apart  as  consecrated  reKeSy  and  sneored  somewhat  lightly  (I  think  now) 
at  the  drifting  white  tears  daubed  on  the  poor  black  crosses,  and  which 
puzzled  Miss  Adelaide  had  mistaken  for  pears !  I  was  lingering  a  little 
to  admire  the  splendid  panorama  of  Paris,  visible  firom  an  eminence,  when 
Miss  Steel's  voice  startled  me. 

«  Do  you  really  think  tliat  Doctor  Meyer  so  clever  ?" 

*'  Of  course,  you  know,  /  cannot  judge,  but  others  consider  him  so." 

*^  Has  be  a  good  practice  ?" 

*'  No ;  but  Will  says  that  is  entirely  his  own  fault,  because  he  still  de* 
votes  so  much  time  to  study,  and  is,  besides,  apparently  quite  indifferent 
on  th0  subject.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  does  not  care  for  his  pro- 
fession as  a  means  of  getting  on  in  the  world— -his  whole  aim  is  the 
research  of  truth." 

<<  Then  perhaps  he  may  not  choose  to  attend  papa." 

"  O  yes  he  will,"  I  replied,  eagerly. 

She  turned  upon  me  a  searching  eye,  before  which  mine  fell. 

'<  Has  he  ?"  she  asked-^''  has  he  mentioned  us  to  you  ?" 

I  briefly  repeated  the  substance  of  what  he  had  said. 

"  Never  before  that  day  ?" 

"  No ;  never." 

'<  He  had  forgotten  all  about  us,  I  dare  say,"  she  proceeded,  stammer- 
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ing  and  blushing ;  "  it  is  years  ago.     He  was  very  good  to  us  girls,  and 
papa  a  little  misunderstood  him ;  it  was  painful — that  is,  unpleasant." 

1  know  not  what  possessed  me  to  say  anything  so  unwarrantable,  but 
I  could  not  help  it.  *'  I  believe  he  loved  you,  Miss  Steel ;  I  believe  he 
loves  you  still  V*  She  turned  pale,  then  red ;  affected  to  laugh  at  my 
^'school-girl's  romance,"  and  then  broke  down  in  a  passion  of  tears. 
**  Forgive  me ;  don't  be  oiFended  with  me,  pray,"  said  I.  She  gave  me 
her  hand  kindly,  and  recovered  her  composure,  as  she  whispered, 

"  I  was  very  young  then  or  I  should  have  been  more  disereet.  I  am 
old  and  steady  now,  and  so,  I  suppose,  is  he.  It  must  be  all  orer. 
There  would  be  no  danger  in  meeting — no  disobedience."  We  walked 
down  the  hill  silently,  but  as  we  drew  near  the  others  she  said,  *^  Don't 
mention  anything  to  them ;  they  don't  know,  and  it  is  quite  over,  quite 
forgotten  by — by  everybody.** 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  there  was  very  little  difficulty  in  persuading  Lord 
Sti£9ey  to  see  Doctor  Meyer ;  for,  as  he  himself  remarked,  the  dinner- 
hour  was  drawing  near,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  to  feed  or  to 
starva 

<*  You  are  always  better  for  a  little  starvation,"  suggested  Miss  Steel. 

Papa  frowned. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  lower  oneself,"  said  Matilda,  who  always 
proposed  what  experience  had  taught  her  was  agreeable  to  her  patron. 

*'  I  believe  you  are  quite  right,"  he  replied,  solemnly.  **  Bat  to  make 
sure,  we  had  better  allow  Doctor  Meyer  to  take  the  responsibility  on  him- 
self. A  gentlemanly  man,  certainly ;  looks  clever,  too,  but  such  a  beard  is 
sadly  unprofessional.     Why  disguise  himself  so  ?" 

Without  a  moment's  delay  my  lord's  man  was  told  to  take  a  «ab,  and 
be  sure  to  bring  back  Doctor  Meyer  from  the  Quartier  Latin  before  dinner. 
No  easy  task ;  but  with  the  Stiffley  servants  to  hear  was  to  obey,  and 
just  as  the  jingle  of  plate  told  that  the  cloth  was  being  laid  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  in  walked  Doctor  Meyer.  He  retired  with  his  patient  to  his 
chamber ;  but  when  dinner  was  announced  Lord  Stiffley  emerged  there- 
from with  so  cheerful  a  smile  that  we  all  knew  he  was  to  be  allowed  his 
dinner,  and  we  soon  found  that  Doctor  Meyer  had  consented  to  partake 
of  it. 

With  some  slight  apology  for  his  lack  of  evening  dress,  he  took  his 
place  at  Miss  Steel's  right  hand.  A  feeling  of  delicacy  prevented  my 
daring  to  look  at  them,  but  I  longed  to  see  if  there  appeared  any  under- 
standing between  them.  She  hardly  spoke,  but  the  doctor  came  out  in 
(to  me)  a  new  light — the  elegant,  witty  gentleman  of  society.  He  cer- 
tainly was  quite  a  fascinating  man  there,  and  scarcely  at  all  like  a  wisard. 
As  I  looked  at  the  brilliant  plate,  the  fine  damask,  the  sumptuous  repast, 
the  demure  waiters,  I  could  scarcely  restrain  a  laugh  at  the  contrast  with 
the  preparations  my  host  had  witnessed  at  my  brother^s  study  for  his 
morning  meal ;  indeed,  to  this  day,  I  can  never  recal  that  frying-pan 
without  a  smile.  The  Honourable  Charles  declared  that  we  ought  to 
have  had  there  "  his  paintcfr,"  as  he  regally  styled  Will,  for  he  believed 
he  was  a  '*  doosid  good  fellow ;"  but  how  on  earth  any  one  could  live  in 
such  a  street,  and  such  a  house,  he  for  his  part  could  not  tell,  seeing 
Paris  was  so  full  of  pleasant  places  and  handsome  apartments,  ^'  and  so 
doosid  high  up,  too.  Fancy  coming  home  from  hunting,  dead  beat^  and 
having  to  climb  that  staircase !" 
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It  was  so  likely  a  contingency  that  we  all  laughed. 
**  The  hunting  which  goes  on  in  the  Quartier  Latin  fatigues  die  head 
rather  than  the  limhs,"  replied  Meyer.  *'  When  a  man  has  been  hunting 
ideas  and  riding  his  intellectual  hobby,  some  eight  hours  at  a  stretch,  a 
brisk  run  up  and  down  to  his  garret  is  no  bad  adjunct  to  his  eyening 
meal.  He  cannot  procure  his  dinner  without  a  little  necessary  exercise. 
Men  with  occupations  solely  of  the  brain  do  well  to  live  up  many  stairs ; 
you  gentlemen  sportsmen  may  engage  the  entresol,** 

They  chatted  on  merrily  enough  till  we  rose  from  table,  when  I 
whispered  to  cousin  Matilda  that  I  ought  to  return  to  school.  The 
Honourable  Charles  proposed  escorting  me  thither,  which  was,  of  course, 
decidedly  negatived,  though  he  grumbled  something  about  '^  absurd 
prudishness,"  and  "  doosid  shame." 

As  I  bade  farewell  to  Miss  Steel,  I  looked  up  into  her  face,  and  was  sur- 
prised at  the  change  I  read  there.  She  looked  ten  years  younger;  her 
eves  sparkled,  her  lips  parted  with  a  radiant  snule,  and  the  roses  on  her 
cheek  seemed  to  add  roundness  to  their  contour.  I  had  observed  neither 
look  nor  word,  but  I  felt  sure  the  masonic  sign  known  only  to  lovers  had 
passed  between  them,  and  that  the  faithful  woman  knew  that  she  was 
still  loved.  A  fortnight  slipped  by,  in  which  I  only  once  saw  our  gprand 
friends.  Dr.  Meyer  was  in  high  favour,  for  Lord  Stiffley  was  in  good 
health,  and  had  escaped  the  gout  and  starvation  entirely.  Dear  Will 
was  liandsomely  paid  on  the  spot  for  his  little  sketch,  and  came  forthwith 
to  me,  good  old  fellow,  to  *'  treat"  me  in  any  way  I  could  devbe  or  relish. 
I  had  rather  a  fancy  for  a  visit  to  the  Palais  Eioyal,  and  a  dinner- 
luncheon  at  one  of  those  immense  restaurants  which  were  to  me  endless 
sources  of  amusement.  As  we  passed  by  the  Lutheran  Chapel  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honor^,  we  saw  the  doors  open,  and  a  hackney-coach  in 
waiting. 

«  Let  us  go  in — it  may  be  a  wedding,"  I  suggested. 

We  went  in,  and  truly  it  was  a  wedding,  for  there  before  the  large 
green  baize-covered  table,  which  ought  to  have  been  an  altar,  stood  a 
veiledjady  giving  her  hand  to— could  it  really  be  so? — ^yes,  to  our 
friend  the  doctor !  We  could  not  distinguish  her  features,  but  the  drapery 
was  in  a  sad  flutter.  It  was  a  plain  morning  dress,  and  not  a  creature 
accompanied  them  save  a  weeping  female,  whom  I  recognised  as  Miss 
Steel's  maid.  As  the  unbridal-looking  group  moved  away,  we  advanced 
a  step  towards  them,  and  they  gave  a  great  start.  The  friends  shook 
hands,  and  I  took  that  of  the  trembling  bride,  wishing  her  joy  heartily. 
.  "  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,'*  she  answered,  warmly. 

Poor  thing,  the  sad,  silent,  unfestive  church  had  struck  cold  to  her 
heart — a  friendly  clasp  of  the  hand,  a  hearty  congratulation,  were,  in- 
deed, welcome  to  her. 

<*  What  have  you  been  doing,  doctor?  I  am  ashamed  of  you !"  said 
Will. 

"  You  need  not  be  so,  for  I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong.  When  we  were 
both  younger,  I  would  not  have  proposed  such  a  step — but  she  can  judge 
for  herself  now,  and  I  hope  to  make  her  happier  than  she  has  been 
whilst  others  judged  for  her.  She  has  made  her  choice,  God  grant  she 
may  never  repent  it !" 

**  Well,  you  are  an  old  pirate  1"  said  Will,  making  a  desperate  effort 
to  look  jolly  ;  *'  but  go  your  ways,  and  my  blessing  on  you,  for  there  does 
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not  seem  to  be  a  father  here  to  do  the  venerable.  I  suppose  his  lordship 
18  ignorant  of  this  P* 

•*  We  are  now  going  to  confess  to  him.* 

Will  gave  a  ghastly  groan. 

"  Would  I  not  like  to  be  you,  that's  all  r* 

^  You  might  be  worse  off.*^  And  the  doctor  looked  down  on  his  wife 
with  unmistakable  love. 

Lord  Stiffley  (we  heard  afterwards)  was  very  angry  at  fiwt,  but  ulti- 
mately forgave  the  happy  pair.  Miis  Adelaide  enjoyed  t^  romance  of 
the  adventure.  Matilda  echoed  all  that  his  loraship  said;  and  the 
Honourable  Charles  thought  it  a  ^^doosid  queer  start,*'  but  his  nster 
being  no  chicken,  he  did  not  see  why  she  should  not  please  herself. 

I  had  some  intention  of  making  our  good  doctor  turn  otit  an  offshoot 
of  some  illustrious  German  house  (he  tMS  a  German  by  birth) ;  bat  I 
despise  such  hackneyed  arrangements,  and  will  stick  to  the  truth,  which 
is,  indeed,  the  only  merit  of  these  my  poor  "jottings  down.*  I  felt  that 
I  had  some  hand  in  the  doctor^s  bliss,  and  was  not  a  little  proud  at  my 
first  interference  in  such  matters. 

Not  long  after  Dr.  Meyer's  marriage,  on  entering  the  porter^s  lodge 
to  take  the  key  of  Will's  room,  we  saw  good  Madsime  Babois  seated  hj 
her  fire,  not  preparing  her  pot-au-feu  as  usual,  but  with  her  apiron  thrown 
over  her  head,  which  w<is  bent  forwards  supported  on  her  bands,  her 
elbows  resting  on  her  knees,  and  rocking  to  and  fro  in  evident  anguiA 
of  mind. 

"What  is  it?  what  has  happened?"  we  both  exclaimed  at  once. 

"  Ah,  Petit  Jean !  my  dear  Petit  Jean !  he  was  such  a  darling !    He 

is  lost  r* 

Petit  Jean  was  a  fine  bright  lad,  of  some  eleven  years  old,  whom  I  had 
often  seen  coming  home  from  school  with  his  books  under  bis  arm,  and 
-who  in  the  summer  evenings  enjoyed  a  game  of  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock in  the  open  street  (if  any  street  in  the  Qnartier  Latin  can  be  styled 
open),  sometimes  with  the  concierge  Babois,  but  more  often  wifh  the 
good  lady  herself,  who  forgot  her  hX  and  her  mollesse  in  tho  exeitement 
of  the  game.  I  had  never  spoken  to  him  but  on  one  of  t^ese  occaskns, 
when  I  could  not  refrain  fix>m  taking  a  school-girl's  interest  in  his  efforts 
to  keep  up  a  hundred  strokes.  I  should  have  enjoyed  challenging  him 
myself,  but  was  not  quite  brave  enough  to  play  in  the  street ;  beades,  it 
was  Sunday,  so  I  contented  myself  with  admiring  him.  He  looked  veiy 
handsome  as  he  stood  there  elated  with  his  victory,  his  sparkling  e^ 
raised  to  mine,  his  hair  falling  back  in  wild  waves  &om  his  brown  fore- 
head, and  his  slight  figure  so  graceful  and  elastic  in  his  simple  blouse 
and  leathern  girdle. 

'*  What  has  happened  to  your  son  ?"  I  repeated,  with  sincere  interest 
*'  Ah,  mademoiselle,  he  is  not  my  son ;  but  it  is  all  as  one !  I  thmk 
'  I  love  him  better  than  if  he  were.  He  was  only  three  days  old  when  I 
had  him  first,  and  that  is  more  than  ten  years  ago ! — ten  years !  Bat  I 
remember  it  as  yesterday — it  was  a  cold  night — by  reason  that  I  hsd 
promised  Babois  a  soupe  au  lait  for  his  supper.  He  sat  watching  the 
marmite  lest  the  soupe  should  burn,  and  I  knitted  whilst  I  said  my 
prayers,  when  some  one  rang  the  bell  from  '^e  street.  Babois  pulled  the 
cordon,  remarking,  '  Well,  I  thought  every  one  was  in ;  all  the  keys  are 
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^ODe ;  its  some  visitor  to  No.  4,  I  dare  say.     I  shall  have  to  give  that 
young  fellow  notice  that  one  cannot  be  disturbed  night  after  night  for 
nothing.     Well,  no  one  comes  now  the  door  is  open  ;'  and,  putting  on 
his  casquette,  he  went  as  far  as  the  door.     Sure  enough,  there  wae  no 
one.     'It  is  some  rascal  playing  you  a  bad  turn,'  said  I;  *look  well 
round  the  corner.*     fiut  as  I  advanced  to  look  also,  I  perceived  on  the 
ground  a  large  bundle  wrapped  up  in  a  white  tableclotlu    I  stooped  and 
picked  it  up.     '  AUons,'  I  said,  '  the  person  it  belongs  to  has  doubtless 
run  on  for  something.     But  no ;  on  taking  it  to  the  light  of  our  lamp, 
what  should  I  see  but  a  piece  of  paper  pinned  on  to  the  cloth,  on  which 
was  written,  'Commended  to  the  kijKl  heart  of  Madame  Babois.'     I 
opened  it  carefully,  and  there  lay,  comfortably  swaddled  and  wrapped  in 
a  little  blanket,  tlie  most  lovely  baby  eyes  ever  saw.     J  could  hardly  be- 
lieve mine,  I  was  so  surprised.     My  husband  examined  well,  hoping  to 
find  some  purse  or  billet  de  banque^  or,  at  least,  some  promising  note. 
There  was  none ;  but,  for  me,  I  could  hardly  look  away  from  the  sweet 
face,  sleeping  soundly  in  such  touching  innocence  I   '  The  wicked  mother 
might  as  well  have  placed  it  in  the  £n£Eint  Trouves^'  muttered  Babois. 
'  Never  mind  the  wicked  mother/  said  I ;  '  it  is  Heaven  who  has  sent  it, 
as  we  have  none  of  our  own.    Let  us  rear  it.'     *  Soit !'  said  my  husband, 
for  he  is  a  man  of  few  words,  and  not  always  good  tempered ;  but  his 
heart,  mademoiselle,  is  tender  as  a  lamb's,  and  he  is  at  this  moment  taking 
neither  rest  nor  food  in  his  anxiety  to  find  Petit  Jean ;  the  more  that  it 
is  all  his  doing  that  he  is  lost.     You  see  the  lad  has  such  a  spirit,  and  |f 
Babois  did  not  go  and  accuse  him  of  stealing  some  change  that  was 
missing !     Petit  Jean  retorted  angrily ;  they  got  to  high  words ;  Babois 
taunted  him  with  his  birth,  and  oi^  like  an  arrow,  started  Petit  Jean  out 
of  the  house.     We  did  not  seek  to  detain  him,  thinking  he  would  return 
when  his  temper  cooled.     We  breakfasted  alone,  and  then  my  husband 
went  in  search  of  him^     He  returned  at  mid-day — no  news — and  when 
he  saw  my  anxiety,  he  started  s^ain.     Poor  Petit  Jean  !     He  steal,  in- 
deed!   Never  r 

'*  Then  he  knew  you  were  not  his  mother  ?" 

'^  Yes ;  I  have  many  a  time  told  him  the  story  of  his  arrival  here,  and 
ahowed  him  the  tablecloth,  which  I  still  preserve  in  case  any  one  should 
wish  to  claim  him.  But  see,  here  b  Babois  again!  Ah,  mon  Dieu!  he 
is  still  alone." 

And  so  he  was,  and  looking  very  tired  and  depressed.  '^  Je  n'en  puis 
plus,"  he  said,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair.  ''  I  have  been  searching" 
for  seven  hours,  and  in  vain.  I  give  it  up.  Depend  upon  it,  wife,  the 
rascal  is  all  safe,  and  only  wants  to  punish  us  for  scolding  him.  He  will 
return  soon,  when  his  appetite  sharpens  a  bit'' 

Some  of  Madame  Babois's  gossips,  who  had  heard  the  news,  here 
stepped  in,  and  the  porteress,  being  of  that  nature  which  gets  rid  of 
sorrow  by  talking  it  over,  fell  to  work  agidn  upon  the  new  comers. 

'<  Place  aux  Dames,"  said  Babois,  rising,  and  following  Will  and  me 
out  of  the  lodge. 

"  Don't  give  up  your  search  so  soon,"  s^d  I.  "  Let  us  go  with  you. 
If  the  boy  is  afraid  of  you,  our  presence  may  reassure  him." 

"  Petit  Jean  is  not  afraid — not  he ;  he  is  in  a  mad  passion,  that  is  all." 
"  See,"  I  interrupted,  *<  there  is  that  dreadful  man  coming  again." 
It  was  the  same  police-agent  who  had  carried  off  Will  to  explain  the 
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mystery  of  the  chest.  He  looked  at  u8  with  a  slight  smile  of  recognition, 
and  turned  to  Bahois : 

"  I  understand  you  have  lost  a  child,  sir  ?" 
**  Yes;  not  ray  own,  but  my  adopted  son." 

''  Ah!  yes — I  know  all  that  story.  He  has  been  with  you  above  tea 
years.     Why  has  he  left  you  ?" 

Babois  related  the  story  of  the  missing  coppers,  taking  much  blame  on 
himself. 

"  Have  you  lost  nothing  else?" 

''  No,  no,  nothing;  and  I  am  sure  now  that  be  did  not  take  them.  I 
was  mad  to  accuse  him.  He  could  not  steal  a  pin,  the  fine  honest  lad! 
That  was  what  angered  him  so." 

''  And  you  have  looked  everywhere  amongst  your  Menda  ?" 
"  Everywhere." 

'^  There  is  still  one  place  you  have  not  searched.  I  will  accompany  you 
there." 

"  Where,  sir — where?"  asked  Babois,  eagerly. 

*^  To  the  Morgue,"  replied  the  other,  with  his  usual  sang  froid.  The 
porter  sprang  up  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  '^My  impression  is,"  continued 
the  policeman,  *'  from  what  you  say  of  his  face  and  demeanour  on  leavii^ 
you,  that  he  probably  rushed  straight  into  the  water.  We  have  a  great 
many  instances  of  drowning  from  mere  passion.  He  lefib  jou  at  seven ; 
the  river  was  dragged  before  noon.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  find  him 
there.'' 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  cried  Will,  *'  that  you  believe  that  child  to 
have  committed  suicide  ?" 

<'  Monsieur  est  Anglais,"  he  replied,  with  a  shrug  of  contempt,  as  if 
that  fact  accounted  for  a  considerable  amount  of  ignorance.  **  Suicide 
amongst  us  is  very  common ;  not  a  month  passes  but  I  see  a  child's 
body  in  the  Morgue.     We  have  not  the  phlegme  Anglais." 

Will  and  I  shrank  from  the  police  agent,  and  walked  silently  together 
till  we  came  to  a  low  building  close  to  the  Seine,  with  windows  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  through  which  a  few  women  and  boys  were  trying 
to  peep  inside.  No  need  for  peeping,  however,  for  the  sad  place  was 
open  to  every  one.  I  remained  outside  whilst  Will  entered  widi  his  two 
companions.  In  a  moment  he  reappeared : 
**  Come  in,  the  place  is  empty." 

I  entered  with  a  beating  heart  the  little  house,  the  culminating  point 
of  so  many  life- long  tragedies.  There  was,  however,  no  cause  for  fear, 
nothing  terrible,  not  even  repulsive,  save  as  suggestive  to  the  imagination. 
Four  slabs  of  (I  think)  lead  were  arranged  beneath  the  open  windows, 
sloping  towards  the  feet,  I  suppose  to  drain  off  the  water  from  the  bodies 
deposited  on  those  narrow  beds ;  they  were  then  untenanted,  and  Babois, 
who  had  been  afraid  to  enter,  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief.  Agidnst  the 
walls  hung  a  few  groups  of  garments,  male  and  female,  still  awaiting  the 
recognition  of  Mends  after  the  unfortunate  wearers  had  been  buried.  I 
turned  sick  as  I  thought  what  we  had  expected  to  find  on  one  of  those 
cold  grey  beds-— the  lifeless,  dripping,  perhaps  distorted  form  of  that 
bright,  handsome  boy !  As  I  turned  shudderingly  away,  I  was  arrested 
by  the  face  of  an  old  woman,  who  walked  quietly  in.  Oh,  sucb  a  face, 
such  a  terribly  earnest  face !  Not  a&aid,  not  excited,  but  hardened,  as 
it  were,  in  protracted  suffering,  coldly,  hopelessly  wretched  1     Scaioely 
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a  shade  of  difference  passed  over  the  white  face  as  she  noticed  the  vacant 
slabs,  and  she  walked  away  softly  as  she  had  entered,  only  muttering 
"  Pas  encore  !*'  , 

"  Persevering  old  woman !"  said  the  agent,  with  a  smile;  "  her  daughter 
went  astray  some  six  months  ago,  and  she  is  alive  enough  and  saucy  . 
enough  for  anything ;  the  old  woman  would  rather  believe  her  dead,  and 
so  she  comes  daily  in  search  of  her,  though  I  have  ofifcea*t»ideceived  her 
as  to  her  fate" 

Another  shrug  of  his  shoulders  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
and  the  agent  bade  us  good  morning,  leaving  us  to  turn  back  to  the  Rue 
de  la  Harpe  in  solemn  silence*  For  my  par^  as  I  walked  along  the  gay, 
busy  streets  so  full  of  life,  my  heart  swelled  with  oompas^onate  prayers 
for  the  unhappy  ones  doomed  to  search  for  their  bearta'  treasures  in  the 
Morgue — to  search  successfully,  alas ! 

We  had  hardly  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  house  when  Petit  Jean 
himself  rushed  forwards,  and  caught  Babois's  hand,  exclaiming  earnestly : 

"  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  my  good  father !" 

*^  Tell  me  first  where  you  come  from,  truant?' '  returned  Babois,  hi^ 
tenderness  melting  away  with  his  anxiety ;  ^^  I  have  been  hunting  for  you 
all  the  day." 

The  boy  hung  his  head,  overpowered  by  shame. 

'<  I  have  beei^  so  wicked!"  he  fidtered. 

And  now  we  all  perceived  another  figure  in  the  lodge  standing  by 
Madame  Babois's  chair.  It  was  that  of  a  Sister  of  Charity,  a  fine  strong 
woman,  whose  firm  step  suited  well  her  eoarse  shoes,  whose  active  limbs, 
like  her  plain  short  dress,  bespoke  constant  activity,  not  the  romanoa  of 
asceticism ;  no  pale,  languid  devotee  was  there,  but  ^  healthy,  hearty 
woman,  whose  energies  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  His 
own  app(Hnted  way — *'  Feed  my  sheep."  And  how  tender  was  the  touch 
of  the  hand  she  laid  on  Petit  Jean's  head,  how  sympathetic  the  glistening 
eye  which  beamed  ^rom  the  depths  of  her  unbecoming  but  most  shelter- 
ing  head-dress  of  snowy  linen. 

'^  Good  man,"  she  said,  gently  but  firmly,  ^'  bind  up  his  wounded 
heart ;  do  not  probe  it,  he  has  sinned  deeply,  but  he  is  deeply  penitent. 
God  is  always  merciful,  how  can  we  dare  be  otherwise  p  Good-by,  Petit 
Jean ;  next  Sunday  I  will  see  you  again ;  now  I  must  hasten  away  ;  but 
remember,  no  more  passion,  no  more  ingratitude  to  God.'* 

Petit  Jean  sprang  up  and  kissed  her  warmly.  She  received  his  caress 
with  a  smile,  but  she  did  not  return  it.  All  the  warmth  of  her  heart  had 
for  many  years  found  vent  not  in  soft  caresses  but  in  incessant,  vigorous 
acts  of  benevolence.  Her  lips  ever  prayed  and  admonished,  they  had 
almost  forgotten  to  kiss.  What  an  impression  she  made  on  me!  I 
wished  to  detain  her,  as  she  left  the  lodge  with  her  swift  firm  step,  but 
Will  had  now  caught  Petit  Jean,  and  holding  him  by  the  ear,  insisted 
upon  knowing  where  he  had  spent  the  day. 

*'  Tell  them  all  about  it.  Petit  Jean,"  said  Madame  Babois,  who  had 
already  heard  the  story  from  the  Sister  of  Charity. 

"  When  I  left  here  this  morning,*'  began  the  child,  with  a  faltering 
voice,  '*  I  felt,  oh  I  don't  know  how,  but  wicked,  wicked  and  angry  all 
over.  *  They  are  unjust,  unjust,'  I  kept  on  saying  to  myself ;  '  I  will 
never  go  back  to  them ;'  and  I  ran  on,  and  still  something  always  siud 
unjusif  unjtisty  in  my  heart.     I  came  to  the  river;  I  was  hot,  furious;  the 
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water  looked  cool  and  pleasant.  '  If  I  die  they  will  be  aonj  th^*  aocosed 
me  unjustly,'  I  thought ;  and  in  a  moment,  I  havdly  know  how,  I  had 
jumped  in.  I  felt  the  water  all  over  me,  it  got  down  my  throat  suffo- 
catingly ;  but  I  rose  again  to  the  li^t,  and  then  I  fiereained  for  help,  as 
loud  as  I  coukL" 

Baboia  intexnipted  the  recital  by  a  hoarse  laugh^  and  a  ^*  Fichtze  petit 
dr61e,  you  have' grand  courage  for  a  suicide." 

"  You  should  not  laugh  at  him,"  I  suggested. 

**  No,  no,  it  is  very  serious,'^  replied  Madame. 

^  I  don't  know  what  happened  after  that,"  resumed  the  boy;  '^  but  I 
found  myself  on  a  bed,  all  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  and  by  my  side  sat  the 
same  Sister  of  Charity  who  brought  me  here.  She  spoke  to  me  voy 
kindly,  and  told  me  to  lie  still,  that  my  clothes  were  at  the  fire^  and  whMi 
they  were  dry  she  would  take  me  home.  After  a  while  she  a^ed  me  if 
I  had  a  mother,  upon  which  I  told  her  all  I  knew  about  m j8d£  She 
asked  me  more  questions  than  I  could  answer,  and  she  told  me  how 
wicked  I  had  been,  aud  she  made  me  pray  tobe  fot^ven,  and  she  prayed, 
too,  for  me.     That  is  alL" 

^  Why,  Jean,  you  have  forgotten  how  yon  were  saved,"  said  "MaiUnM* 
Babois ;  '*  it  is  the  most  singular  part  of  the  story.  You  know  the  ay 
lord  Anglais  who  came  to  see  you,  sir;  well,  he  was  lounging^  on  theqaai, 
trying  to  induce  his  dog  to  have  a  swim,  when  my  poor  boy  jumped  in. 
Sir,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  in  he  went  after  him,  swam  to  him, 
and  bore  him  to  the  shore ;  but  with  a  sang  froid,  the  good  sister  told 
me,  he  would  not  hear  a  word  of  thanks.  ^  But,'  said  she,  ^  U^  me  your 
name,  that  the  mother  of  this  poor  boy  may  mention  you  in  her  prayers.' 
So  then  he  drew  a  little  case  from  his  pocket,  and  gave  her  his  card,  sad 
walked  coolly  away  with  his  dog,  aU  dripping  with  wet,  but  not  hasteuiog 
his  step  or  looking  more  moved  than  if  he  had  taken  a  warm  bath !  Ah! 
they  are  curious,  those  English."  And  Madame  Babois  produced  the 
glazed,  finely-engraved  card,  much  stained  with  water,  on  which  we  read 
*'  Honourable  Charles  Stiffley,  Grafton-street" 

^Doosid  lucky  thing  he  was  there,"  said  Will,  imitating  his  veiy  in- 
different style  of  speech. 

When,  some  days  afterwards,  Will  saw  the  Honourable  Charles,  and 
eongratulated  him  on  his  Sunday  morning's  work,  he  replied  with  nonchs- 
lance,  "  Oh,  ah!  fine  boy;  hope  his  governor  horsewhipped  him  soqudly." 

On  the  following  Sunday,  fiuthful  to  her  promise,  arriyed  the  good 
Sister  of  Charity,  and  at  my  own  desire  I  was  allowed  to  see  her.  fiat 
she  came  not  alone ;  with  her  was  a  younger  sister,  dressed,  like  herself, 
in  a  religious  habit,  but  different  as  possible  in  ftce  and  manner.  Deli- 
cate, timid,  with  hesiteting  step  and  sad,  languid  eyes,  which  dropped 
before  the  gaze  of  a  stranger,  as  if  she  had  known  not  only  sorrow  hot 
shame.  She  coloured  deeply  as  Sister  Th^rese  presented  her,  hy  the 
name  of  Agnes,  to  Madame  Babois  and  Petit  Jean. 

''  You  are  very  happy  to  have  found  so  good  a  mother,"  she  said 
gently  to  the  boy  ;  ''  you  will  never  again  cause  her  such  anxiety.  Think 
io£  her  grief  if  she  had  lost  you !"  And  her  large  eyes,  filled  with  tears, 
were  fixed  earnestly  on  Petit  Jean. 

Sister  Th^rese  then  asked  permission  to  see  the  clothes  which  Madame 
had  kept  since  the  first  night  of  the  infant's  arnval  at  her  door.  The 
other  one  turned  them  over  and  over  with  trembling  hands  and  dxoopiog 
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Kp,  as  if  painful  remembraoees  touched  her  at  the  sight  of  the  little 
**  lang«fi/'  now  yellow  with  age.  Thea  she  fii^d  her  eyes  again  on  Petit 
Jean,  atid  Hstened  ia  silence  to  all  Madame's  loquacious  descriptions  of  the 
eourage,  wit,  and  Ti?acity  of  the  boy's  earliest  yesafs. 

Sister  Ther^,  with  kindly  authority,  gave  good  advice  to  Jeaa  and 
his  adopted  mother,  and  promised  to  renew  her  visit  at  some  future  time. 
**  But,''  said  she,  *^  we  have  so  little  leisure;  what  with  the  aoho(^-ohiid»ea 
and  the  sick,  and  the  Church  offices,  we  have  rardy  a  moment  to  space. 
Come,  Agnes,  bid  farewell  to  the  good  Christian  who  has  been  a  mother 
to  a  forsaken  child.'  We  have  hardly  time  to  gain  the  H6tel  Dieu  for 
our  watch." 

She  rose  to  depart,  saluting  us  all  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  a 
quiet  smile. 

*'  Au  revoir,"  murmured  the  peie  Sister  Agnes,  following  her  with  a 
slow,  mechanical  step.  She  crossed  the  threshold,  then  suddenly  return- 
ing, took  Jean  by  the  hand,  and  imprinted  a  long  yearning  kiss  on  his 
forehead ;  her  lips  seemed  to  grow  there,  and  her  sad  eyes  overflowed 
with  tears  meanwhile.     Jean  watched  them  from  the  door. 

*^  Mademoiselle,''  whispered  the  pcMteress  to  aie^  **  did  you  observe  that 
kiss  ?»' 

"Yes;  why?" 

^'  Only  mothers  kiss  like  that,"  she  replied,  shaking  her  head  with  a 
glance  full  of  meaning — **  only  mothers !     H^las !  la  pauvre  fille !" 

Three  years  afterwards,  when  I  was  far  removed  &om  the  Quartier 
Latin,  occurred  one  of  those  periodical  minor  revolutions  to  which  poor 
France  has  been  always  subject  since  the  great  shock  to  her  system  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century :  sort  of  epileptic  fits  following  a  terrific 
attack  of  delirium,  treated  by  copious  bleeding  instead  of  good  food  and 
tonics. 

Petit  Jean  on  this  occasion  headed  a  band  of  the  youthful  gardes 
mobiles,  and  received  his  death-blow  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  business. 
He  lay  bleeding  behind  a  barricade  of  overturned  fiacres  and  omnibuses, 
when  two  Sisters  of  Charity  advanced  to  him.  One  raised  his  head,  the 
other  attempted  to  stanch  the  blood  from  a  wound  in  his  breast. 

"  Ah !  is  it  you,  Sister  Th^se  ?  ever  my  good  angel ;  and  you  t6o, 
Sister  Agnes?" 

"Not  sister,**  whispered  the  poor  woman,  pressing  to  her  ^osom  his 
drooping  head;  "not  sisiery  but  mother,  your  own  unfortunate,  most 
erring  mother.     Tell  me  you  forgive  me,  my  son !" 

Death  was  fast  veiling  the  bright  eyes  which  sought  hers  so  eagerly  at 
these  words;  the  hand  which  would  have  clasped  hers  fell  limp  and 
powerless  ;  but  the  lips  moved,  and  on  the  striuned  ear  of  the  listener  fell 
the  soft  sound,  "  My  mother,  mf  dear  mother !''  One  kiss,  and  the 
newly-claimed  tie  was  severed,  severed  for  a  time,  to  be  re-united — ^yes, 
grant  it,  forgiving  Lord ! — re-umted  for  ever. 

And  so  passed  away  Petit  Jean  ;  and  good  Madame  Babois  has  had  a 
florid  history  of  him  engraven  on  his  tomb,  which  she  decorates  monthly 
with  fresh  wreaths  and  crosses,  and  inspects  as  often  the  little  packet  of 
linen  so  often  watered  by  her  tears. 

Doctor  Meyer  and  his  wife  are  flourishing  in  Canada,  where  there  is 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  fewer  people  to  remark  on 
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their  little  difference  of  rank  in  the  social  ladder.  Will  is  a  pordy  family 
man,  and  I  have  more  than  one  small  tyrant  clinging  to  my  matemu 
ddrts.  The  Quartler  Latin  has  become  to  me  a  dream;  yet  no ;— dreams 
are  less  pleasant,  more  eccentric ;  it  is  rather  a  page  in  the  history  of  my 
life  read  over  and  over  again  by  the  lamp  of  memory — read  so  often,  that 
my  fond  prejudice  led  me  to  fancy  others  might  like  to  read  it  too.  The 
mature  reader  will  forgive  me,  for  he  too  must  have  some  vivid  chapter  in 
his  youthful  life  over  which  he  dwells  when  all  has  changed,  the  actors 
have  vanished,  the  scene  is  shifted,  nay,  even  his  own  identity  lost  in  the 
difference  of  costume. 


MISERERE. 

fSOM  A  FOSTHUMOUS  FOEM  BY  HEINE. 

6t  Edgab  a.  Bowbiko,  C.B. 

The  sons  of  Eortune  I  envy  not 
For  their  lives  in  pleasure  vyine; 

I  envy  them  only  their  happjr  deatn. 
Their  easy  and  painless  aying. 

In^ala  dresses,  with  garlanded  heads. 

Their  lips  in  laughter  extended. 
The    •         •     ■  *^   -    - 


lY  joyously  sit  at  the  banauet  of  lifi 
The  sickle  falls, — all  is  enaed ! 

In  festal  attire,  with  roses  adom'd. 

Still  blooming  with  Hfe,  these  glad  mortals. 
These  fav'rites  of  Fortune,  reach  at  last 

The  shadowy  realm's  dark  portals. 

They  ne'er  were  disfigured  by  fever's  attacks. 
They  die  with  a  joyous  demeanour. 

And  gladly  are  welcomed  at  her  sad  court 
By  Proserpine,  hell's  czarina. 

0  how  I  envy  a  fate  like  theirs ! — 

Seven  years  I  daily  languish 
For  death,  as  on  the  ground  I  writhe 

In  bitter  and  speechless  anguish. 

0  God !  my  agony  shorten,  that  I 
May  be  buried — my  sole  ambition.    * 

Thou  knowest  that  I  no  talent  possess 
For  filling  a  martyr's  position. 

1  feel  astonish'd,  gracious  Lord, 
At  a  course  so  inconsequential ; 

Thou  madest  a  joyous  Poet  without 
That  joy  that  is  so  essential. 

My  torments  blunt  each  feeling  of  mirth. 

And  melancholy  make  me ; 
Unless  I  get  better  ere  long,  to  the  faith 

Of  a  Catholic  I  must  betake  me. 

Like  other  good  Christians,  I  then  shall  howl 
In  Thine  ears  my  wailings  dreary — 

The  best  of  humorists  then  will  be  lost. 
For  ever — 0  miserere ! 


(    437    ) 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  MONTHLY  MAQAZINE* 

Sir, — It  was  as  far  back  as  September  that  you  were  good  enough 
to  insert  some  observations  of  mine  upon  the  present  unhappy  contest 
going  on  in  the  United  States  of  North  America.  I  did  not  flatter 
myself  that  they  would  have  attracted  notice  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  an  American  gentleman^  who  declares  himself  to  be  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  in  a  publication  entitled  *'  Confederate  Notes  for 
English  Circulation/'*  should  have  done  me  the  honour  of  noticing, 
although  in  reprobation,  the  article  to  which  I  allude.  Not  that  I  com- 
plain ;  I  am  let  off  gently  compared  to  Professor  Caimes,  who,  in  his 
work  entitled  the  *'  Slave  Power,"  has  shown  a  more  decided  feelings  of 
opposition  to  the  slave  system  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  Southern 
States  not  merely  to  maintain  on  the  footing  it  stood  at  the  period  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  but  to  extend  and  ramify  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  render  the  extirpation  of  that  curse  of  humanity  next  to 
impossible.  As  slaves  could  not  be  openly  imported  it  became  necessary 
to  multiply  them  at  home  by  all  possible  modes.  A  part  of  Virginia, 
rendered  hopelessly  barren  owing  to  the  over-cultivation  of  the  soil, 
until  it  was  utterly  exhausted,  turned  the  attention  of  a  portion  of  its 
people  to  breeding  slaves  as  they  would  breed  swine,  to  dbpose  of  in 
the  more  Southern  markets.  The  trade  became  a  flourishing  one  in  the 
Virginian  hutches.  Cross-breeds,  semi- whites,  or  pure  African  blood,  all 
would  do — like  Peter  Pindar's  razors — to  sell.  In  place  of  attempting 
to  lessen  the  evil,  the  object  was  to  increase  and  render  it  a  lasting 
system.  By  dint  of  union  in  the  South,  and  by  successful  efforts  to 
detach  a  certain  number  of  members  from  the  North,  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain a  predominant  influence  in  the  government,  not  only  the  mainte- 
nance of  slavery  was  strengthened  and  established  on  the  firmest  footing, 
but  also  its  extension  almost  to  the  Pacific  by  new  states.  The  American 
papers  long  ago  detailed  to  the  world  tne  unseemly  individual  con- 
tests on  the  floor  of  the  congress,  proceeding  even  to  coarse  brutality 
towards  individual  representatives  who  ventured  to  censure  the  degrading 
system  in  a  free  expression  of  their  opinions.  Still  slave-breeding  went 
on.  Many  slaves  had  two  or  three  wives.  Some  owners  even  hoped 
each  woman  would  lie  in  annually,  and  enhance  the  stock  for  sale.  As 
long  as  a  preponderance  was  maintained  by  the  South,  matters  pro- 
ceeded with  tolerable  smoothness.  Now  and  then  the  brutal  explo- 
sion of  an  angry  Southerner  would  take  place  when  some  one  of  the 
North  ventured  to  be  hostile  in  relation  to  slavery.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  South  boast  of  being  the  elite  of  the  American  people, 
aping  at  a  distance  sufficiently  remote  the  feudal  lords  of  the  past  time 
in  Europe  with  their  wretched  serfs.  Yet  matters  going  their  own 
way,  and  the  men  in  authority  not  presuming  to  differ  from  them. 
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the  State  machine  worked  tolerahly  smooth,  but  still  with  the  repetition 
of  curses,  loud  and  deep,  upon  those  who  did  not  hold  Southern  opinions. 
The  choice  of  a  president  privately  opposed  to  the  objects  and  system  of 
the  Southern  extension  of  slavery,  althoogii  he  might- set  proceed  to  any 
action  which  seriously  affected  their  interests,  and  although  he  might 
not  arrest  further  eneroacbmentf  vepfm  the  laws  of  reason  and  humanity, 
was  fully  sufficient  to  incite  the  South  to  a  covert  design  for  the  destruc- 
tioa  of  the  existing  government,  and  the  estabhshment  of  slavery  at  a 
fixed  and  penmment  rak,  this  even  if  an  anti-shMmy  president  were 
only  elected,  although  he  shonld  display  no  overt  aet  ef  hostility  tastaveiy. 
According  to  ^le  Sooth,  the  advantage  of  unpaid  IslKmr  fto^  white  ^^ 
ness  (for  it  is  upon  his  own  idleness  d»at  i^  SovH^hemer  biiilde  hss  ideal 
chum  to  the  gentleman)  was  no  stigma  upon  a  whole  empire  for  ihe  crime 
of  a  part,  and  no  denial  to  the  Northerners  of  holding  an  opiniob  <m  tbs 
matter,  or  a  right  to  feel  soHcitoos  abont  the  disgraes-  to  the  Batmal- 
character  among  other  countries ;  this  was  openly  denied.     The  electioa 
of  a  prerident  who  held  sentiments  favourable  to  the  best  intesests  of 
mankntd,  irrespective  of  action,  became  a  signal  ixn  opea  rebettioti,  for 
which  all  had  been  long  duly  prepared  in  llie  Sooth  in  ease  of  such  a  es»* 
tiogency.     It  should  m  ^Hheir  way,"  or  they  would  not  longer  obey  the 
general  government.     The  slave-master  ninority  would  be  master  oF  the 
government  or  separate  by  rebellion.     The  spirit  of  petty  tjrannj  in  the 
land  must  needs  be  that  of  political  rule.     The  ftmiiliarity  with  despotic 
power  in  their  domiciles  imparted  a  cRmilar  spbit*  in  regard  to  poUie 
affairs,  and,  singular  enoogh,  the  worid  was  desired  to  tdbe  notioe  diat 
where  the  most  absolute  slavery  existed,  and  free  citiisens  dared  not  ezpcesi 
an  opinion  adverse  to  that  held  by  the  Sooth  upon  any  poioi^  that  sneh 
a  people  so  violating  every  law  of  humanity  was  to  be  credited  as  **p(£- 
tieally''  ^e  \     In  regard  to  the  right  any  Amerioan  states  a  fraction  of 
the  territory,  has  to  declare  itself  hee^  l^ecause  it  poasessee  the  power  of 
self-government  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  affirmative,  etm  only  be  siqh 
ported  by  the  success  of  the  treason  which  changes  the  tiane^  and-poMili 
'  out  a  new  designation.     The  English  counties  are  self-raled.     They  hsw 
a  military  establishment,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  lovd-KenteBattt,  whs 
raises  and  controls  troops  of  no  contemptible  class.     He  lias  his  depatita 
The  sovereign  does  not  even  sig^  the  commissions  of  the  officers.    Ths 
civil  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  justices^  who  nose  and  eontrol  tin 
expenditure,  and  ahnost  all  the  offices  are  held  by  people  loeally  ap* 
pointed,  yet  will  any  sane  man  say  that  Yorkshire^  m  iastaaeev  ie  not  is 
rebellion  against  the  English  crown  if  it  rise  in  anas,  and  declare  itsstf 
free  on  the  order  of  the  local  government,  nnder  the  false  pretext  of  aet 
liking  a  tax  levied  by  parliament?     It  is  clear,  as  said  befote,  that  dis 
Slave  States  of  America  had  long  decided  on  rebellkm  if  they  Ibnnd  tbs 
head  of  the  government,  or  the  government  itself,  such  at  <Md  aot  sait 
their  ideas,  horribly  despotic  as  their  views  were  and  are,  and  that,  toe, 
whether  the  general  government  interfered  or  not  witk  ilie  esktiag 
system. 

Hie  statistics  which  I  used  were  undeniable.  The  writer  atlempls  t# 
explain  them  away.  He  appeals  to  some  lady,  of  whom  I  have  nov 
heard  for  the  first  time,  who  paid  America  a  visit  a  few  years  ago,  as  a 
competent  witness  in  behalf  of  slaveowners  and  slaveiy.     BeaUy,  tiiis 
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18  pushing  evidence  rather  too  far.  A  easnal  yi^t  to  America^  South  or 
North,  l^  a  young  lady,  or  a  yonog  gentleman  either,  can  decide 
nothing.  Men  have  gone  over  to  the  Statei,  and,  returning  to  England, 
have  written  books  «fter  a  visit  of  a  few  wedks^  abusing  all  Americans. 
"No  one  would  take  these  for  more  ^n  their  worth  »t  a  glance.  A  young 
or  old  lady,  who  has,  it  appears,  written  sone  letten  to  England,  called 
the  slave-holding  planters  ^  preuz  chevaliers,"  and  judged  the  Southerners 
by  their  jolly  countenances,  so  diffisvent  from  the  Northomen.  I  vnll  not 
quarrel  abont  the  beauty  of  the  Yankee  features.  North  ocr  Soutky  for  ia 
Einrope  we  call  all  Americans  Yankees.  Now,  if  there  be  such  a  striking 
difference,  perhaps  the  hard  personal  labour  of  ^e  North  compared 
with  Southern  idleness— -the  work  being  done  there  by  nnpaid  labourers 
-*4lus  may  aecoimt  for  the  diffisrence  which  the  dbcriminating  £Euicy  of 
the  lady  may  more  conrecdy  judge  tiian  one  of  the  othar  sex  is  likdy 
to  doy  by  the  rotundity  or  acutenesa  ef  the  features  of  Americana  in 
general.  I  have  nerer  denied  the  hospitality  and  good  cheer  of  the 
Southern  planters.  Pleasanter  men-provided  they  have  their  own  jtbso** 
late  way,  and  yon  do  not  contradiet  them  in  any  &vonrite  or  interested 
opinion,  held  with  inflexible  tenacity--— pleasanter  mea>  do  not  exist.  This 
must  be  understood  m  the  sense  which  attached^to  our  old  ignorant 
feudal  lords,  in  the  haUs  where  they  feasted  the  stranger  over  the  dun- 
geons beneath  filled  with  victims,  and  were  permitted  to  torture  and 
*  decapitate  their  serfis  occadonally  in  the  way  of  amusement. 

But  such  kind  of  evidence  is  nothing  to  the  pm^pose.  It  is  clear  the 
South  had  prepared  for  rebellion  the  moment  it  was  aware  that  slave 
interests  would  be  no  longer  supreme  in  the  Union.  If  such  a  resistance 
be  not  rebellioii,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  an  English  name  for  it.  A 
president  whose  private  sentiments  were  unfavourable  for  slaves-breeding 
and  sellii^,  although  so  difficult  a  question  that  he  could  not  venture  to 
agitate  it,  were  he  in  office^  still  his  private  sentiments  made  him  the 
object  of  implacable  animosity  to  the  South. 

Kr.^  Gaimes,  late  Proiessor  of  Political  EiCOBomy  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  comes  in  for  much  severer  censure  than  myself  in  reference  to 
Ins  work  enUtled  the  '<  Slave  Power,"  &c.  That  gentleman  is  sakl  to  be 
**  indoctrinated  more  thoroughly  than  Mr.  Redding  by  the  sainted  misK 
sionaries  of  the  Northern  money-changers."  No  doubt  the  proiessor  can 
de&nd  hxs  opixuons,  and  will  not  qaote  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews  to 
uphold  livery.  Our  Arkansas  friend  would  no  doubt  defend  suicide 
from  the  Scriptures,  for  suicide  is  found  there  as  well  as  slavery.  He 
cannot  see  the  diffierenee  between  a  system  existing  in  barbarous  times 
among  heathens,  or  men  little  better,  and  a  more  enlightened  state  of 
things  in  humanity,  science,  and  literature,  ripened  by  the  philan- 
thropic genius  jof  Christiant^.  I  trust  we  are  a  little  nearmr  advanced 
towards  the  doctrines  c^  the  New  Testament,  and  shall  not  find  |i  modem 
guide  in  any  of  the  barbarities  of  the  old  Jew,  or  heathen,  which  a 
Christian  system  has  superseded*  My  other  stal^tics  remain  uncontrar- 
dicted,  but  there  is  an  attempt  to  palliate  differences,  which  amounts  to 
little  against  figures. 

Referring  to  my  former  article  in  the  I^ew  Montkfy  Magazine^  the 
ddPender  of  the  South,  from  Arkansas,  says,  in  substance,  thai  we  have 
much  to  unlearn;  that  the  North  deceives  the  world,  wbidi  is  ruled  by 
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ideas.  ''  Nor  is  this  true  only  of  the  crowd ;  it  holds  good  amongst  even 
thinkers.  Reference  in  illustration  of  this  may  be  made  to  two  recent 
instances  among  men  of  ability — Mr.  Cyrus  Redding,  a  well-known 
litterateur^  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Cairnes,  late  professor  of  political  economy  in 
the  University  of  Dublin.  Mr.  Redding,  in  reviewing  statistics  of  the 
two  sections  of  the  late  American  Union,  refers  the  smaller  ratio  to  the 
population,  the  number  of  ^  schools,  and  the  number  of  children  attend- 
ing those  schools  in  the  South,  as  compared  with  the  North,  to  '  the 
degrading  influence  of  slavery.'  And  this  reference  passes  here  into 
currency !  Is  it  just  ?  Between  the  effect  and  its  alleged  cause,  Mr. 
Redding  shows  no  necessary  connexion,  but  refers  that  effect,  without  re- 
flecting that  he  did  so  in  blind  obedience  to  the  leadings  of  a  foregone 
conclusion.  The  Southern  States  present  the  results  of  most  assuredly 
more  than  one  agency.  The  hygrometrical  differences  between  tli^ 
North  and  South  can  hardly  be  referred  as  a  matter  of  course  to  slavery. 
If  Mr.  Redding  had  thought  for  a  moment  of  questioning  the  correctnesB 
of  his»hasty  assumption,  he  would  have  found  that  differences  similar  to 
those  that  exist  between  the  educational  statistics  of  the  g^oup  of  States 
south  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  group  north  of  those 
rivers,  hold  amongst  aftl  those  States  when  compared  separately  one  with 
another.  Slavery,  he  would  thus  have, seen,  cannot  be  concluded  the 
cause  of  differences  that  exist  between  one  Slave  State  and  another,  be- 
tween one  Free  State  and  another  State  equally  '  free.'  " 

The  native  of  Arkansas  then  refers  to  the  more  scattered  nature  of  the 
population  in  the  South  than  in  the  North  as  more  unfavourable  for  the 
assemblage  of  people,  or  scholars,  or  objects  of  charity,  in  churches, 
schools,  and  so  on,  thus  accounting,  in  some  degree,  for  their  inferiority 
to  the  North. 

But  the  great  question  is  not  to  be  tried  by  these  secondary  points, 
whether  in  this  instance  I  were  correct  or  not,  nor  the  success  or  failure 
of  either  party  in  America.  The  principles  of  truth  and  justice  are 
steadfast  as  the  foundations  of  the  universe.  The  reasonable  and  wise 
wished  to  see  slavery  abolished  without  a  servile  insurrection  or  ruin  to 
any  pai'ty,  and  that  the  interest  and  security  of  the  slave-master  should 
be  considered  as  much*  as  possible.  He  would  not  for  a  moment  tolerate 
the  bare  idea.  For  threescore  years  he  endeavoured  to  extend  the  plague- 
spot  on  humanity,  and  he  was  successful  beyond  his  expectations. 
Many  in  the  Northern  Stales  were  indifferent  in  the  matter  where  it  was 
probable  it  might  affect  their  own  interests,  and  these,  too^  had  aa 
antipathy  to  the  black  man  because  he  was  black,  and  they  were  neutnJ 
in  consequence  in  regard  to  the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  system. 
Still  all  the  thinking  Northerners  felt  they  had  a  country  and  character 
to  preserve  in  the  world  of  which  the  Southerners  never  felt  the  value* 
When  the  Northern  States  were  struggling  for  their  freedom  against 
George  III.,  the  Southerners,  in  the  Slave  States  of  the  Carolinas  par- 
ticularly, offered  to  the  English  commander  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
contest,  and  to  join  the  side  which  was  successful,  if  they  were  let  alone. 
Cornwallis,  coming  to  the  command  of  the  English  troops  in  the  South, 
broke  this  tacit  agreement  so  ''  honourable  "  to  Southern  patriotism.  I 
mention  the  incident  as  explanatory  of  the  view  taken  of  freedom  and  its 
value  by  slaveowners^  which  is  the  same  all  over  the  world.     That  there 
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is  in  this  country  a  party  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  South  there  is  no 
doubt;  one  section  of  that  party  is  made  up  of  persons  who  say  the 
planters  lire  like  gentlemen  of  opulence  in  Europe — in  idleness — though 
existing  upon  the  toil  of  the  slave ;  the  other  section  is  one  that  regards 
only  the  cotton  imports  and  their  own  pockets  beyond  all  justice  as 
understood  *^  in  heaven  above  or  the  earth  beneath."  It  would  be  better 
such  persons  should  reflect  that  if  cotton  came  again  by  peace  in  America, 
as  long  as  our  manufacturers  rely  solely  upon  that  market,  the  same  evil 
is  likely  to  recur  to  their  suffering  workmen.  A  war  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  is  no  improbable  event  at  any  time.  But  to 
my  Arkansas  friend. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  as  well  as  the  Scriptures,  is  quoted  by  the  writer  in  fa- 
vour of  slavery,  in  reference  to  one  of  his  speeches,  and  the  onus  of  slavery 
itself  is  made  an  English  inheritance.  This  can  be  no  justification.  The 
acquittance  of  continued  crime  because  an  ancestor  has  been  guilty  of  it, 
will  not  stand  the  test  either  of  reason  or  religion.  England  confesses  the 
stain,  and  has  nobly  wiped  out  the  inhumanity.  England  is  a  penitent 
for  that  sin.  The  position  of  the  Southern  States  of  America  at  the  peace 
of  1783,  and  more  especially  when  the  slave-trade  was  abolished  in 
America  as  well  a^  in  England,  should  have  led  those  States  to  look 
forward  to  the  extinction  of  slavery  by  gradual  means  in  place  of  con- 
tinuing to  extend  it  as  widely  as  possible,  and  glorying  in  it  as  a  per- 
manent establishment.  It  is  said  that  white  men  cannot  cultivate  the 
land  in  a  country  where  it  is  necessary  labourers  should  be  acclimated. 
Our  Arkansas  friend,  however,  shows  us  that  the  mortality  of  the  negro 
and  the  white  in  Charleston  is  about  equal  even  as  regards  yellow  fever, 
which  never  attacks  the  black  in  the  West  Indies.  We  happen  to  know 
that  in  Venezuela,  nearer  the  line,  white  men  can  work  in  the  open  air 
from  day-dawn  till  ten  a.m.,  and  from  four  p.m.  till  dark,  without  incon- 
venience, and  at  the  same  time  do  more  work  for  wages  than  the  slave  in 
the  entire  day.  Indeed,  we  are  told  by  some  of  the  papers  of  the  United 
States  that  all  the  really  hard  work  in  several  of  the  Southern  States  is 
done  by  Irishmen,  the  slave  attending  to  the  lighter  part  of  the  culture, 
while  the  Irish  labourers  ditch  and  drain.  No  doubt  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing and  liability  to  fever  must,  under  such  circumstances,  be  fatal  to  the 
health  of  a  class  of  European  labourers  that  bears  in  Europe  at  least  no 
high  character  for  sobriety  or  forecast.  Slavery,  therefore,  is  not  as  neces- 
sary as  the  Southerners  pretend  even  to  themselves,  except  that  it  enables 
the  masters  to  be  idle  by  means  that  cost  them  comparatively  little.  As 
to  the  difference  of  the  colour  of  a  man's  skin  giving  him  of  a  light  com- 
plexion a  natural  right  to  make  the  man  of  a  darker  colour,  with  faculties 
every  way  equal  by  nature  one  to  the  other,  a  miserable  being  without 
hope,  there  is  no  such  right,  unless  brute  power  be  so  constituted.  This, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  the  latent  argument  of  the  slave-dealer.  In  re- 
gard to  the  right  of  the  slave  to  freedom,  and  the  obtaining  it  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  even  by  the  utmost  violence,  that  right  is  inherent 
in  him,  and  that  natural  right  it  is  which  constitutes  the  justification  of 
the  slave  in  the  use  of  any  means  to  free  himself  from  his  shackles.  It 
is  a  terrible  alternative,  but  it  is  a  right  of  nature  in  one  placed  by  con- 
straint beyond  the  law's  protection. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  individuals  in  England  who,  having 
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yisited  not  only  America,  bat  some  of  our  own  colonies,  bare  displayed  a 
contempt  for  tbe  negro  wbom  tbey  bave  seen  carefully  kept  in  a  bmte 
state.    Tbey  sbow  an  inclination  to  disparage  tbe  ability  of  th«  Mack,  who 
bave  been  excluded  from  instruction  of  every  kind,  tberefore  justify  towards 
bis  race  all  sorts  of  enormities.     In  some  of  tbe  Englisb  West  Indian 
Islands  tbe  freedom  of  tbe  slave  is  still  looked  upon  witb  an  evil  eye. 
Tbe  time  is  still  remembered  wben  tbe  slave  worked  witbout  wages  under 
tbe  lasb,  and  tbe  planter  sipped  bis  sangaree,  and  rejoiced  in  that  idleness 
wbicb  marks  tbe  sensualist  and  tbe  covetous  in  tbe  ctrele  of  his  own 
inglorious  inactivity.     We  still  find  visitors  running  down  the  emanci- 
pated slaves  in  our  West  Indian  Islands  as  idlers :   ''  Our  Emaneipatioii 
Acts  bave  ruined  tbe  colonists,"  thus  uttering  Jeremiads  in  behftH  of  those 
who  bave  no  more  right  to  tbe  service  of  the  blade  man  than  he  has  to 
those  of  tbe  white.     If  tbe  black  man  will  not  work  he  cannot  eat,  any 
more  than  the  white.  AH  this  grumbling^  about  the  blacks  is  the  offiipnii^ 
of  a  sullen  regretful  feeling  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  whites,  a  hankering  after 
tbe  old  times,  wben  tbe  slave  worked  under  the  lash,  and  the  planter  sat 
in  inglorious  idleness,  leaving  active  labour  to  the  overseer  and  his  whip. 
In  the  opinion  even  of  some  Englishmen,  not  only  is  the  emancipation  of 
tbe  negro  in  the  West  Indies  deprecated,  but  that  of  the  natives  as  wei^ 
on  tbe  Spanish  Main.     Canning's  calling  the  New  World  into  being  k 
lamented.     It  is  declared  that  freedom  has  not  onty  conferred  igDorance 
npon  tbe  unenslaved  Spanish  colonies,  but  has  rendered  them  every  mq 
the  reverse  of  what  tbey  were  under  the  *'  happy**  rule  of  the  nation  IJiat 
extinguished  tbe  lives  of  millions  by  tbe  mines,  while  with  tbe  sword,  st 
the  same  time,  it  destroyed  that  extraordinary  degree  of  eiviltsation  ix 
untutored  men  wbicb  Las  Cases  so  appositely  describes,  and  the  writiogs 
of  other  humane  men  bave  painfully  confirmed. 

It  never  enters  the  minds  of  those  persons  so  reg^tful  of  past  fiagitiotB 
times,  who  grumble  in  a  sidelong  way  at  that  righteous  coarse  which  they 
will  not  openly  impugn — it  never  enters  their  minds  to  ask  themselves 
what  is  tbe  mainspring  of  their  dislike  against  that  course  of  things,  and 
those  changes  which  they  see  with  such  regret.     It  is,  in  rea^y,  the 
longing  desire  for  th^  return  of  those  times  when  their  fellow^eingfl^ 
tortured  by  tbe  lasb  or  immured  in  the  mine,  were  en^aved  to  supports 
system  that  was  a  curse  upon  humanity — a  system  that  made  power 
sanctify  crime,  a  hideous  selfishness  which  sacrificed  the  blood  and  musde 
of  men  possessing  equal  rights,  to  the  idleness  and  sordid  lucre  of  those 
whose  merit  was  no  more  than  that  of  those  they  would  fiun  rej^ace  ii 
their  old  position — a  position  not  less  degrading  to  tbe  slave  than  flagi- 
tious in  him  who  converted  his  fellow-men  into  propertj.     The  motive 
for  tbe  existence  of  tbe  crime  of  slavery  is  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
man  as  a  rational  being ;  it  is  wholly  selfi^.     Gain  by  impaid  labour, 
indolence  in  tbe  slaveholder,  and  the  depression  of  numbers  of  unfortunate 
people  under  no  right  but  power,  are  made  to  enrich  a  portion  of  Ae 
population  of  a  country  where  slavery  only  exists  by  means  of  unhallowed 
strength.     Thus,  where  slavery  has  been  abolished  by  the  law  of  the 
majority,  tbe  minority,  always  the  least  informed,  and  least  capable  from 
habit  of  appreciating  the  rule  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  has  viewed 
the  concession  of  his  natural  right  to  the  slave  himself,  even  with  a  com- 
pensation, as  a  subject  of  no  little  soreness.     It  matters  not  that  the 
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Northerners  in  America,  like  our  own  colonists^  have  a  dislike  to  men  of 
any  colour  bat  their  own,  arising  from  that  antipathy  which  is  almost 
insensibly  engendered  by  circumstances  loi^  gone  by,  and  become  a  sort 
of  hereditary  distaste,  but  with  ys  the  man  of  colour  is  acknowledged  to 
be  a  freeman. 

The  production  or  non-production  of  cotton  is  not  the  real  point  at 
issue.  If  it  cannot  be  produced  without  slaTery,  still  let  slavery  perish. 
That  such  must  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  that  blot  upon  morals  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  increase  of  it  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  has  been  the 
main  object  of  the  Southern  States  for  more  than  half  a  century,  in  place 
of  endeavouring  as  much  as  possible  to  lessen  the  evil  by  degrees,  and  to 
introduce  free  labour.  That  it  is  the  real  cause  of  the  present  contest^ 
disguise  it  as  its  friends  may,  is  the  fact,  though  it  has  been  attempted  4>n 
the  part  of  the  Southerners  to  prove  that  ^very  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  unhappy  contest.  No  sane  person  credits  an  assertion  made 
in  order  that  the  South  should  stand  better  with  the  civilised  world. 
Concealed  at  the  outbreak  it  has  since  become  as  a  cause  more  and  more 
clearly  developed. 

Again,  the  Southerners  became  treasonable  to  the  Union  government 
becaixse  the  Northern  States  laid  a  small  export  duty  upon  the  raw 
material :  so  it  is  pretended.  But  if  a  part  of  a  g^reat  nation  is  to  find 
a  justification  of  rebellion  in  the  lawful  acts  of  its  own  government,  when, 
too,  it  is  amply  represented,  is  it  difficult  to  delineate  with  truth  the  cha- 
racter of  such  a  proceeding,  when  urged  as  a  justification?  The  larger 
part  of  the  exports  of  the  States  proceeded  ^m  the  North.  It  was  the 
great  commercial  part  of  the  Union ;  the  Southerners  were  agricultural. 
The  foreign  commercial  transactions  of  the  States  were  for  the  most  part 
transacted  by  the  NcHrth.  If  this  were  displeasing  to  the  Southern  States, 
they  had  ports  |md  rivers  of  tl^ir  own,  adequate  to  every  desire  for  the 
export  of  their  own  produce.  Why  did  they  not  act  upon  their  know- 
ledge of  that  fact  ?  In  1850,  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  Free  States 
was  1,330^3  tons ;  of  the  Slave  States,  250,880.  What  prevented  the 
South  from  extending  its  tonnage  and  exports?  The  States*  foreign  com- 
merce for  two  years  reckoned  631,396,034  dollars  for  the  Free,  and 
234,936,306  dollars  for  the  Slave  States.  The  difference  in  the  main 
arose  firom  the  fact  that  the  one  section  was  commercial  and  the  other 
agricultural,  through  natural  consequences.  The  domestic  commerce  of 
the  United  States  in  1850  was  six  times  that  of  the  foreign,  and  herb  the 
divisional  proportion  must  have  depended  wholly  upon  local  circumstances. 
In  1855,  the  foreign  commerce  of  New  York  alone  was  twice  that  of  all 
the  Slave  States  together.  This  being  the  case,  was  the  North  to  blame 
for  its  superior  activity?  If  in  1855  the  Free  States  built  528,844  tons 
of  shipping,  and  the  Slave  States  only  built  52,959,  on  whose  shoulders 
lies  the  fault  ?  Does  this  justify  rebellion  and  bloodslied,  war,  ruin,  in- 
yeterate  hatred  among  brethren  ? 

The  Southerners,  it  is  stated,  are  '^  gentlemen."  My  Arkansas  friend 
makes  a  boast  of  this,  no  doubt  in  consideration  of  the  light  in  which  he 
views  the  hard-dealing  "  pawky"  traders  of  the  North.  The  definition 
of  the  term  "  gentleman"  is  different  in  different  places  in  the  Old  World, 
and  perhaps  it  is  the  same  >in  the  New.     In  Europe,  it  admits  of  con- 
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siderable  latitude  in  meaning,  and  is  applied  very  frequently  to  men  of 
the  most  exceptional  lives.  The  name  in  Europe  can  go  for  little  in 
determining  character;  in  America  it  may  perhaps  have  more  of  the 
poetical  than  the  prosaic  delineation  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  word. 
Highwaymen  were  once  called  ^*  gentlemen  of  the  road'*  iu  old  England. 
While  it  is  expected  that  a  nobleman  shall  be  a  '^  gentleman,"  it  is  not 
a  necessary  consequence  that  he  should  be  so  eithei^  in  lineage  or 
manners. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  as  regards  the  question  of  slavery  whether  the 
slave  be  used  well  or  ill.     That  is  a  matter  of  humanity  of  which  a  slave- 
holder may  be  possessed,  as  well  as  one  who  is  neither  an  owner  nor 
breeder  of  his  fellow-men  for  sale.     I  am  quite  ready  to  grant  that  inde- 
pendently of  the  inhumanity  or  kindness  of  slaveholders,  there  is  a  much 
more  powerful  ag^nt  for  treating  the  slaves  well  in  the  American  Slave 
States  to  be  found  in  self-interest.     But  this  has  no  weight  in  the  moral 
bearing  of  the  question.     As  the  slave-trade  no  longer  existed,  slave  pro- 
perty had  become  more  valuable.     The  importation  of  slaves  not  being 
permitted  in  the  United  States,  the  price  of  the  slave  was  enhanced.  This 
had  been  so  much  the  case,  that  the  Virginians  had  taken  to  breed  slaves 
for  the  Southern  market,  and  were  not  nice  about  a  shade  or  two  of 
colour.     A  little  white  blood  is  not  a  bar  to  slave-selling — a  bargain  novr 
and  then,  perhaps,  in  the  mode  of  the  Inkle  and  Yarico  arrangement  1  I 
by  no  means  accuse  the  Southerners  of  the  barbarities  formerly  practised 
on  slaves,  before  the  abolition  of  the  nefarious  traffic.     This  was  begun, 
both  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  by  Europeans.     I  do  not  belioTe 
so  incredibly  ill  of  the  Southerners  as  to  charge  them  with  wanton 
wickedness  at  the  expense  of  their  own  interests.     The  proof  of  the 
general  good  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  the  United  States  is  the  increase 
of  their  numbers,  of  all  complexions,  without  importation.      Families  of 
slaves  born  and  bred  as  a  sort  of  cattle  speculation,  some  sent  south,  some 
west,  for  sale,  young  or  old,  according  to  demand,  is  a  species  of  refine- 
ment on  the  old  importation  system.     Fancy  children  bred  for  sale  alone 
like  pigs  in  this  mode,  and  this  breeding  a  trade! 

The  general  good  treatment  of  the  slave  by  his  Southern  masters  is, 
notwithstanding,  no  justification  of  man-selling,  or  man-stealing.  Men 
are  born  free ;  this  is  admitted  in  some  of  the  more  despotic  countries.^ 
The  destruction  of  the  free  agency  of  any  responsible  individual,  except 
for  offences  against  social  law,  is  a  violation  of  natural  right,  a  cnme 
analogous  to  those  outrages  operated  by  brute  force,  which  correspond 
to  felonies,  and  may  be  as  justifiably  resisted  by  the  slave,  ay,  to  the 
death,  or  worse  consequences  if  possible,  just  as  the  traveller  may  resist 
the  footpad  to  the  death,  or  the  burglar  the  midnight  housebreaker.  In 
a  country  claiming  to  be  free,  slavery  is  a  twofold  blot,  bad  in  its  own 
nature,  and  bad  because  a  slave  can  perform  no  act  from  a  virtuous  mo- 
tive. Nor  can  any  palliation  be  found  for  the  evil,  grounded  in  the  ex- 
perience of  all  ages,  that  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  master  over  the 
slave  insensibly  accustoms  the  master  himself  to  lapses  in  the  moral 
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virtues,  and  makes  him  severe,  haughty,  choleric,  and  voluptuous.  Hence 
no  doubt  the  temper  to  which  I  have  before  alluded  as  displayed  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  Southern  members  in  congress — imperious,  threatening, 
regardless  of  the  sanctity  of  the  senate-house,  outraging  all  decency  in  a 
great  legislative  assembly.  In  a  free  state,  too,  slavery  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  imparting  an  idleness  and  luxury  which  are 
highly  injurious  before  the  law,  and  ruinous  to  the  equality  of  social  life 
in  a  well-ordered  republic. 

Having  succeeded  for  a  considerable  time  in  preventing  any  action  that 
might  limit  or  lessen  the  extent  of  the  plague-blot  of  slavery,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  having  as  much  as  practicable  endeavoured  to  render  it  impos- 
sible of  removal  or  even  of  diminution,  and  determined  when  it  could  no 
longer  remain  powerful  enough,  through  a  pro-slavery  president,  and  the 
securing  a  sufficient  number  from  one  or  both  parties  in  the  North  to  turn 
the  balance  their  own  way,  they  resolved  at  last,  "  the  pear  being  ripe," 
by  the  addition  of  an  immense  territory  subjected  to  slave  influence,  to 
destroy  the  Union,  and  consolidate  a  system  which  would  make  the  name 
of  a  republic  so  constituted  a  mockery,  and  an  incubus  upon  the  ad- 
vanced civilisation  of  man.  Things  appear  to  have  been  well  prepared, 
and  the  pro-slavery  states  rose  in  rebellion  :  the  sequel  is  well  known,  and 
no  more  need  be  said  here  on  the  nature  of  the  sanguinary  operations  that 
have  ensued.  What  civil  war  is,  a  great  man,  Wellington,  once  forcibly 
described  in  our  House  of  Lords,  when  he  nobly  said  he  knew  what  it  was, 
and  he  would  rather  lay  down  his  own  life  than  see  six  weeks  civil  war  in 
Ireland. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  the  Southerners  so  strenu- 
ously uphold.  We  have  the  usual  arguments  which  those  who  support 
slavery  and  its  coincidents  present  in  its  defence.  To  go  into  the  recri- 
minations of  the  disputants  is  not  of  moment.  Despite  all  that  has  been 
put  forth  in  the  matter,  I  maintain  that  the  maintenance,  extension,  and 
attributes  of  slavery  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  contest,  and  I 
repeat  it.  The  extent  of  the  attachment  of  the  South  ^o  the  principles 
of  political  freedom,  as  well  as  to  the  general  independence  of  the  Union, 
have  been  tested,  and  found  wanting. 

I  discover,  for  the  first  time,  that  my  ideas,  as  well  as  those  of  my 
countrymen,  are  best  part  of  a  century  behind  the  times  as  to  America. 
A  Miss  Murray  and  a  Mr.  Coleridge  are  produced  to  prove  how  super- 
latively liappy  the  slaves  are,  and  how  paternally  they  are  regarded.  The 
old  story,  that  Freedom  is  but  a  relative  term ;  and  the  English  poor-law, 
the  English  apprentice,  and  the  slave  contrasted,  are  brought  forward  for 
the  ten-thousandth  time  to  uphold  it.  Statements  of  Brougham,  Wilber- 
force,  Canning,  and  others,  when  writing  about  or  debating  the  question 
of  slave  emancipation,  are  applied  as  a  justification  of  its  present  state  in 
America !  There  is  a  Jeremiad,  as  usual,  over  our  ruined  West  Indian 
colonies,  such  as  is  found  in  all  writers  in  favour  of  slavery.  The  benefit  . 
of  slavery  to  the  negro  is  insisted  upon,  as  an  advance  in  his  position — 
'what  must  that  position  have  been  previously !  The  most  ingenious  part 
of  the  pro-slavery  writer  consists  in  one  of  the  most  shallow  arguments 
ever  put  forth  in  favour  of  oppression.  Men  must  work,  that  they  may  rise 
by  that  means  from  ignorance  to  knowledge!  Rise  in  knowledge,  reli- 
gion, and  political  freedom  under  the  tutelage  of  those  who  breed  them  up 
in  the  violation  of  all  three!     Secondly,  those  who  do  work  (the  slave- 
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masters  not  included,  I  presume)  have  a  right  to  compel  those  to  work 
who  do  not.  Thirdly,  that  this  right — the  right  of  man  to  steal,  or  breed 
up  men  and  compel  them  to  woi*k — has  been  from  all  time  one  of  the 
means  which  God  employs  to  make  humanity  advance  in  the  path  of 
progress,  &c. ! !  Fourthly,  that  in  imposing  work  upon  ihe  black  race, 
which  has  hitherto  remained  in  total  idleness,  the  white  only  aoeomplishes 
a  right  and  duty !  Slavery  must  admire  an  advocate  so  ingenious,  as 
if  the  real  object  were  not  the  sordid  profit  of  the  master,  and  1^  slave 
were  considered  at  all  beyond  the  balance-sheet  return. 

That  negro  stealing,  selling,  and  buying,  to  be  made  a  slave  of  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  a  marketable  commodity  there,  is  any  advance  of  the 
negro's  position,  I  deny.  If  not  his,  on  the  other  hand,  it  most  be  an 
admitted  advance  for  the  slave-shipper's  purse  to  sell  to  the  daTe-dealer 
the  muscle,  blood,  and  bones  he  has  transhipped.  It  is  an  advance,  too, 
for  the  slave-dealer's  purse,  when  he  sells  in  his  turn  to  the  planter,  who 
lives  upon  the  work  of  the  slave.  But  this  is  no  advance  of  the  negro's 
position.  Is  it  not,  rather,  an  advance  of  the  planter's  lucre,  and  of  his 
idleness  while  the  slave  supports  him  ?  How  the  negro  is  to  rise  to  a 
knowledge  useful  to  soul  or  body  in  being  carried  off  by  fraud  or  force 
from  his  native  land  in  this  mode,  is  as  difficult  to  discover  as  that  the 
buyer  of  the  slave  (the  stolen  goods)  has  a  right  to  make  tlie  slave  work, 
and  put  the  wages  of  him  whom  he  thus  furtively  possesses  into  hk 
pocket.  I  contend  that  man  has  no  right  to  compel  his  stolen  fellows  to 
work.  The  labourer  or  slave  is  to  be  ruled  in  this  respect  by  the  law, 
that  if  he  does  not  work  he  cannot  eat.  His  rights  are  in  every  way 
equal  with  those  of  the  white  man.  Fraud  or  force  have  placed  him  as  a 
slave.  He  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  work  under  restraint,  or  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  lash  for  others  little  or  no  way  above  himself  save  in  the  power 
to  oppress.  God  never  made  men  exist  to  profit  others  perforce  under 
the  false  plea  of  their  obtaining  an  education,  and  placing^  them  in  the 
ranks  of  civilisation.  God  never  constituted  black  men  to  labour  for  the 
idle  and  voluptuous,  that  these  last  may  reap  the  fruit  of  the  toil  and  suf- 
fering of  those  whom  they  have  obtained  in  the  way  of  stolen  property. 
There  is  no  other  question  between  the  white  man  and  the  negro,  since 
the  former  stole  the  first  black  from  Africa,  down  to  the  day  the  breeding- 
hutches  of  Virginia  were  used  to  multiply  these  dependents  {many  not 
pure  negro,  some,  it  may  be,  semi- whites).  How  much  money  could  be 
made  by  each  transaction  on  the  part  of  the  slave-stealer,  slave-dealer, 
and  slave-employer,  was  ever  the  sole  object.  Lucre,  and  no  interest  of 
the  slave,  had  any  concern  in  the  matter,  the  advocates  of  slavery  di^uise 
it  as  they  may.  , 

The  man  who  will  not  work  cannot  eat.  If  he  can  live  without  work, 
he  is  a  happy  man ;  but  here  we  have  no  such  question  to  meet  by  keep- 
ing our  fellows  in  bondage.  An  idle  man  in  a  civilised  community  is  not 
compelled  to  labour  day  by  day,  or  tasked  ibr  a  very  scanty  meal,  in 
order  to  put  his  earnings  into  the  pocket  of  any  individual,  or  to  work 
against  his  will,  and  often  against  his  strength,  and,  in  addition,  to  see 
his  wife  and  children  dispersed  and  sold  for  the  profit  of  one  who  bieeds 
and  sells  them  as  he  would  breed  or  sell  hogs.  There  is  no  analogy. 
More  than  that,  God  and  nature  justify  the  act  of  the  slave  in  any  mea- 
sure to  obtain  his  freedom  if  he  have  no  other  ground  for  making  it  than 
the  violence  that  holds  him  in  chains.     The  conduct  of  the  patriarchs  in 
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regard  to  slavery  is  no  example  for  us  who  lire  in  a  more  civilised  age, 
much  less  in  the  mere  fact  that  slavery  existed  even  when  Christianity 
showed  its  head  in  ancient  times  in  states  where  the  advocates  of  the  new 
doctrine  had  no  secular  power.  If  the  mere  existence  of  a  base  thing 
which  is  part  of  a  system  in  a  country  ruled  by  the  heathen  be  a  sanction 
ioT  it,  we  may  find  a  justification  for  many  crimes  under  the  same  plea. 
JudsBa  was  not  under  Christian  rule,  and  Christianity  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  the  existence  of  slavery  there  any  more  than  for  its  continued  exist- 
ence where  the  power  and  influence  of  Christianity  are  of  small  temporal 
influence. 

In  a  country  like  the  United  States,  which  professes  to  rule  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  it  is  wonderful  to  discover  how  well  reli- 
g^ion  is  made  subservient  to  purposes  of  lucre.  '^  The  shop**  is  the  first 
care,  and  everything  is  accommodated  to  that  mean  sordid  standard. 
Churches  are  endowed  with  the  hemes  and  muscle  of  men  the  product  of 
a  felony  oo  the  African  coast.  People  die,  and  leave  so  many  negroes  to 
be  sold  by  a  missionary  society  for  the  purpose  of ''  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  heathen !"  Power  is  made  the  law  of  right  in  the  slave  districts. 
Judge  Harper  laid  it  down  that  slavery  was  in  the  order  of  nature  and 
God.  "  The  being  of  superior  faculties  and  knowledge,  and  therefore  of 
superior  power,  should  control  and  dispose  of  those  who  are  inferior.  It 
is  as  much  in  the  order  of  nature  that  men  should  enslave  each  other,  as 
that  other  animals  should  prey  upon  each  other.''  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  negro,  if  carefully  educated,  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man.  The 
latter  is  often  enough  not  much  above  a  quadruped  in  knowledge  or 
sagacity. 

It  is  alike  in  the  SouUiem  States  with  all  sects — Independents,  Epis- 
copalians, Baptists,  Methodists — all  agree  most  marvellously  upon  the 
right  of  man-selling  and  enslaving  their  fellow-beings,  and  if  a  brother 
of  the  pulpit  presume  to  differ  with  others  in  opinion,  he  is  anathematised 
by  the  sentiments  of  those  who  cannot  agree  upon  any  other  article  of 
£uth.  What  an  astounding  harmony  among  these  saints,  where  self- 
interest  is  the  latent  rule !  Bowen,  Bishop  of  Charleston,  talked  of  *'  the 
malignant  philanthropy  of  abolition  1"  Some  openly  assert  that  man- 
stealing  and  sl^ery  are  by  divine  appointment !  At  Charleston,  about 
the  time  this  phrase  was  used,  the  Gazette  of  that  place  offered  fifty 
dollars  for  the  head  of  a  fugitive  negro !  Thus,  upon  the  same  moral  and 
political  system,  murder  is  lawful,  provided  it  be  comniitted  upon  a  man 
with  a  dark  skin.  In  slave  countries  religion  ceases  to  be  the  consoler 
of  human  nature  or  the  pilot  to  eternal  happiness :  it  is  only  a  mask  to 
cover  slave-dealing  avarice. 

The  convenience  oi  upholding  the  doctrine  of  my  Arkansas  friend,  no 
one  can  deny  in  any  place  where  slavery  exists.  Self-interest  is  an  argu- 
ment beyond  all  moral  or  religious  considerations,  and  the  possession  of 
the  power  to  oppress  for  that  end  supersedes  every  other.  Such  is  the 
basis  of  all  the  arguments  of  the  Southern  slaveholders,  while  they  have 
the  efiront^y  to  declare  that  slavery  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  victim,  for 
whose  advantage  a  little  injustice  is  to  be  permitted.  Is  there  no  one  in 
the  Slave  States  of  America  honest  enough  to  say,  ^*  Well,  I  grant  it 
may  not  be  quite  right  to  steal  men,  or  breed  them  up  like  cattle  £or  sale^ 
but  one  must  not  be  nice  when  a  convenience  and  a.  profit  are  to  be  made 
by  it."     It  is  true,  Judas  Iscariot  might  have  reasoned  in  the  same  way» 
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and  been  as  fully  justified,  gain  being  the  stimulus  in  all  such  trans- 
actions, however  attempted  to  be  concealed. 

It  is  impossible  to  convince  men  besotted  with  the  lust  of  gain  beyond 
every  other  consideration,  that  when  it  goes  so  far  as  to  be  the  guide  in 
political  rule,  it  is  ultimately  suicidal.  Every  argument  drawn  from  moral 
or  religious  principle,  all  past  events,  the  history  of  all  nations  since  the 
human  mind  became  expanded  through  advancing  knowledge — all  modern 
experience,  shows  that  sooner  or  later  the  despotism  of  the  master  over 
the  slave,  as  well  as  that  despotism  by  pretended  divine  right,  which  had 
80  long  afflicted  individuals  and  empires,  must  terminate,  neither  being 
consistent  with  popular  advance,  nor  with  free  principles.  This  is  not 
the  less  necessary  on  the  grounds  of  truth  and  justice  than  from  a  con- 
sideration for  the  welfare  of  the  great  human  family  involved  in  the 
question.  Shuffling  pretences  will  no  longer  sanctify  the  profitable  vices 
of  nations  more  than  those  of  individuals.  What  is  morally  wrong  in 
either  case  cannot  be  politically  just.  However  the  deplorable  conflict 
in  the  United  States  may  terminate,  slavery  has  received  a  blow  there 
from  which  it  can  never  hope  to  return  to  the  palmy  days  of  the  past,  nor 
the  doctrine  of  my  Arkansas  friend  become  established — that  to  steal 
men,  and  make  slaves  of  them  for  the  profit  of  the  thief,  or  to  buy  the 
stolen  goods,  and  use  them  for  a  profit  to  himself,  is  a  thing  intended  hj 
Heaven  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  maner,"  or  thing  stolen,  in  which  tne 
purchaser  of  the  stolen  goods,  in  consideration  of  the  benefit  conferred  by 
the  furtive  act,  is  justified  in  filling  his  purse  as  full  as  possible  under  ft 
heavenly  delegation. 

I  have  not  said  all  I  might  say,  unwilling  to  occupy  too  much  space. 
I  can  assure  my  Arkansas  friend,  that  while  Englishmen  may  not  be 
as  quick-sighted  as  his  countrymen  are  said  to  be,  and  although  his  argu« 
ments  are  too  specious  to  escape  the  penetration  of  some  readers,  yet  that 
he  must  do  them  the  justice  to  believe  that  their  stolidity  of  intellect  will 
never  prevent  them  from  discerning  the  plain  motive,  and  seeing  through 
the  thin  veil  he  casts  over  his  championship,  to  conceal  the  common 
motive  of  an  interest  to  which  the  most  cherished  rights  of  humanity  are 
deplorably  sacrificed.  Let  it  be  remembered  and  feared  that  the  enslaved 
man  has  his  duties  to  fulfil  at  any  cost — fiat  justitia  mat  xscelum. 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editor,  very  faithfully  yours, 

Ctbus  Redding. 

London,  July  5, 1863. 

P.S. — Some  of  the  slave-holding  ministers  of  religion  in  America  defend 
slavery  because  it  existed  in  the  Jewish  nation.  In  these  days,  under 
laws  somewhat  better  and  less  barbarous  than  were  those  of  Moses,  we 
endeavour  to  guide  ourselves  by  better  rules.  '^  Do  as  you  would  be 
done  unto,"  was  a  more  advanced  and  Heaven-enacted  law  by  a  betta 
and  more  holy  legislator  than  the  Jewish  chief.  But  I  will  not  libd 
Moses.  A  man  was  not  permitted  by  Moses  to  be  a  slave  more  than  six 
years.  His  liberty  was  then  proclaimed,  and  if  he  was  such  a  fool  to 
himself,  such  a  knave  to  his  children,  such  a  mean  scoundrel  to  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  was  a  member  as  to  refuse  his  freedom,  he  was  to 
have  his  ears  bored,  and  be  degraded  into  a  slave  for  ever.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  this  fact,  dare  the  Southern  clergy  make  the  sacred  volume  the 
advocate  of  their  slave-dealing  interests! 
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STBATHMORE ; 
OB,  WROUGHT  BY  HIS  OWN  HAND. 

A  LIFE  ROMANCE. 

Br  THE  Author  op  "  Granville  de  Vigne,"  &c. 

Part  the  Second. 
I. 

THB  BONinS-AYENTUBE  TOLD  UNDER  THE  LINDENS. 

Contretemps  generally  have  some  saving  crumbs  of  consolation  for 
those  who  laugh  at  fate,  and  look  good  humouredly  for  them ;  life's  only 
evil  to  him  who  wears  it  awkwardly,  and  philosophic  resignation,  works 
as  many  miracles  as  Harlequin ;  grumble,  and  you  go  to  the  dog^  in  a 
wretched  style;  make  mots  on  your  own  misery,  and  you've  no  idea  how 
pleasant  a  trajet  even  drifting  "  to  the  bad*'  may  become.  So  when  the 
Czeschen  boat  grated  on  the  land  and  stuck  there,  coming  to  grief  gene- 
rally and  hopelessly,  fortune  was  so  propitiated  by  the  radiant  smile  with 
which  its  own  scurvy  trick  was  received  by  the  loveliest  of  all  the  balked 
travellers,  that  what  would,  under  any  other  circumstances,  have  been 
the  most  provoking  bore,  became  a  little  episode  picturesque  and  romantic, 
and  took  a  couleur  de  rose  at  once  under  the  resistless  magic  of  her 
sunny  smile.  It  was  a  beautiful  night,  starry,  still,  and  sultry ;  the  river- 
side inn  stood  like  a  picture  of  Ostade,  hidden  in  its  blossomed  limes; 
the  pine-woods  stretched  above  and  around,  with  the  ruddy  gleam  of 
gipsy  fires  flashing  between  the  boughs ;  and  with  such  a  companion  as 
hazard  had  given  him,  Strathmore  could  hardly  complain  of  the  accident, 
though  he  was  a  man  who  found  the  gleam  of  women's  eyes  in  a 
cabinet  particulier  of  a  caf6,  or  a  cabinet  de  toilette  of  a  palace,  far  better 
than  in  all  the  uncomfortably-romantic  situations  in  the  world,  and  held 
that  a  little  gallantry  was  infinitely  more  agreeable  and  rational  in  a  rose- 
tendre-hung  chamber  than  a  la  belle  StoUe  in  a  damp  midnight  under 
the  finest  violet  skies  that  ever  enraptured  a  poet. 

The  little  hostelry  was  already  full  of  travellers.  Some  English  en 
route  to  the  waters  of  the  Sprudel,  some  Moravians  and  Bohemians  on 
their  way  to  or  from  Bucharest  or  Auzig;  and  the  arrivals  from  the 
boat  filled  it  to  overflowing,  for  its  accommodation  was  scant,  and  its 
attractions  solely  confined  to  its  gaily-painted  and  blossom-buried  ex- 
terior. There  was  but  one  common  sitting-room,  but  one  common 
supper-table,  and  the  guests,  whether  graffins  or  glass  engravers,  were 
treated  without  distinction;  a  Bohemian  Gasthof  is  about  the  only  place 
upon  earth  where  you  see  the  doctrine  of  equality  in  absolute  and  posi- 
tive practice.  The  Sclavonians,  accustomed  to  it,  took  it  unmurmur- 
ingly;  the  English  tourists  grumbled  unceasingly ;  preserved  (the  ladies 
in  especial)  a  dead  silence  to  companions  for  whose  respectability  they 
had  no  voucher;  scorned  the  sausage,  the  baked  pie,  the  cucumber- 
soup,  and  the  rest  of  the  national  menu,  and  solaced  themselves  with 
gloomy  consumption  of  hard  biscuits  from  their  traveUing-bags ;  while 
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■without,  under  the  lindens,  on  the  sward  hefore  the  door,  Strathmore's 
Albanian  servant  making  a  raid  upon  the  Gasthof  larder  with  the  celerity 
of  long  continental  experience,  spread  on  a  little  table  the  best  fried 
trout,  Toplitz  and  other  fare  that  the  inn  afforded  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  fair  traveller  with  the  Titian  face,  who,  refusing  to  enter  the  hostelry, 
sat  on  a  bench  under  the  limes,  leaning  against  the  rough  bark  as  grace- 
fully as  amongst  velvet  cushions,  looking  upward  at  Strathmore  with  her 
soft  Orientalesque  eyes,  while  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  boughs  swayed 
against  her  yellow  hair.  She  gave  a  Tokay  flavour  to  the  Lager,  a  Yatel 
delicacy  to  the  trout,  a  strange  but  charming  spice  of  petits  soupers  to 
this  primitive  supper  under  the  limes ;  an  unsuitable  but  delicious  aroma 
of  Paris  to  the  solitary  river-side  hostelry  in  Bohemian  pine- woods.  "  Who 
the  deuce  could  she  be  ?*'  he  wondered  in  vain ;  for  on  that  head,  under 
the  most  adroit  cross-questioning,  she  never  betrayed  herself.  She  talked 
gaily,  lightly,  charmingly,  with  some  little  wit,  and  a  little  goes  a  long 
way  when  uttered  by  such  lips.  With  something,  too,  of  soft  graceful 
romance,  probably  natural  to  her,  perhaps  only  learned  secoiid-haiid  from 
Raphadj  aad  Indiana^  and  Les  Nuits  dOctobre;  and  Strathmore^ 
though  the  light  gallantries  of  a  Lauzun  had  little  charm  ioi  him,  and 
the  only  passion  that  could  ev^r  have  stirred  him  from  his  coldness  would 
have  been  the  deep,  voluptuous  delight,  fierce  and  keen  as  pain,  that 
swayed  Catiline  and  Cimon,  could  not  refuse  his  admiration  of  a  picture 
so  perfect  as  she  sat  in  the  light  of  the  midsummer  stars,  leaning  her 
head  on  her  small  jewelled  hand,  the  lime-boughs  drooping  above  her, 
and  the  dark,  dimly-lit  room  within  forming  a  Rembrantesque  back- 
ground, while  the  nver  below  broke  against  the  rocks,  and  the  heavy 
odour  of  the  lindens  and  pines  filled  the  ain 

'*  How  cold  he  looks,  this  handsome  Strathmore,  does  he  dare  to  defy 
me  ?"  she  thought,  as  she  glanced  upwards  at  him  where  he  leaned 
against  the  trunk  of  the  linden  when  the  supper  was  finished,  aad  while  she 
herself  still  lingered  under  the  limes  as  the  stars  grew  larger  axid  clearer 
in  the  May  skies,  and  the  purple  haze  of  night  deepened  over  the  hilk 
He  was  the  only  mui  who  had  not  bowed  down  at  ber  feet  at  her  first 
smile,  and  his  calm  courtesies  piqued  her. 

<(  Do  you  Uke  mu^,  monsieur  ?"  she  adced  him,  with  that  suddenness 
which  had  in  it  nothing  abrupt,  but  was  rather  the  suddenness  of  a  fawn's 
or  an  antelope's  swift  graces.  Then,  without  awaiting  a  reply,  wilJioot 
apology  or  prelude,  inspired  by  that  caprice  which  rules  all  women  more 
or  less,  and  ruled  this  one  at  every  moment  and  in  every  mood,  she 
began  to  sing  one  of  the  sweet,  gay,  familiar  Canzone  of  Figaro,  with  s 
Toice  at  which  the  nightingales  in  the  linden-leaves  might  have  brokea 
their  little  throats  in  envying  despair.  Then,  without  pause,  she  passed 
on  to  the  sublime  harmonies  of  the  Stabat  Mater — now  waiUo^  like  the 
sigh  of  a  vesper  hymn  from  convent  walls  at  even-song,  now  bursting 
into  passionate  prayer  like  the  swell  of  a  Te  Deum  from  cathedral  altsc 
She  sang  on  without  effort,  without  pause,  blending  the  most  incongruous 
harmonies  into  one  strange,  bizarre,  weird-like  yet  entrancing  whok^ 
changing  the  Preghiero  from  MasanieUo  for  one  of  Verdi's  gayest  artsi^ 
mingli|pg  Kuken's  Slumber  Song  with  some  reckless  Venetian  barca- 
rolle, breaking  off  the  solemn  cadence  of  the  Pro  Peccatis  with  some 
mischievous  ohansoaette  out  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  and  welding  the 
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loftiest  melodies  of  Handel's  Israel  with  the  laughing  refrain  of  Louis 
Abadie's  ballads.  Out  on  the  still  night  air  rose  Uie  matchless  music 
^of  Toice,  rich,  clear,  thrilling,  a  very  intoxication  of  sound ;  mingling 
with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  waters,  the  tremulous  sigh  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  rival  song  of  die  birds  in  the  boughs.  Those  sitting  wit^n  in 
the  darkened  chamber  listened  spell-bound ;  the  peasantry,  laughing  and 
chatting  under  the  low  roof  of  the  hostelry,  hushed  their  gossip  in  en- 
chanted awe ;  the  boatmen  in  the  vessdi  ^oored  in  the  shadow  below 
looked  up  and  left  off  their  toil ;  and,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  rung  out  on 
the  summer  air,  the  exquisite  melody  ceased,  and  died  away  like  the  notes 
of  a  bell  off  the  silence  of  the  night.  She  looked  up  at  Stratbmore,  the 
starlight  shining  in  tlie  dreamy,  smiling  depths  of  her  eyes,  and  saw  that 
he  listened  eagerly,  breathlessly,  wonderingly,  subdued  and  intoxicated 
even  despite  himself  by  the  marvellous  magic,  the  delicious  intricacies, 
the  luxurious  richness  of  this  voluptuous  charm  of  song,  with  a  spell  which 
•^the  moment  it  ceased — was  broken. 

''  You  like  music  ?"  she  asked  him,  softly ;  '*  ah,  yes,  I  see  it  in  your 
face.  You  Englishmen,  if  you  be  as  cold  as  they  call  you,  have  very 
eloquent  eyes  sometimes.  Are  you  not  thinking  what  an  odd  caprice  it 
is  for  me  to  siug  to  you — a  stranger — at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  under 
lime-trees  ?" 

^*  Indeed,  no ;  I  am  far  too  grateful  for  the  caprice.  Pasta  herself 
never  equalled  your  voice  ;  it  is  exquisite,  marvellous  !" 

She  laughed  softly. 

**  Do  you  think  so  ?  And  yet,  I  imagine,  you  are  very  difficult  to 
please  ?  When  I  sing  some  of  those  airs,  the  Inflammatus  or  the* 
Agnus  Dei,  they  make  me  think  of  the  <^d  days  in  my  convent  at  Valla*' 
darra ;  how  I  used  to  beat  my  wings  and  hate  my  cage,  and  long  to 
escape  over  the  purple  mountains.  Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  a  gloomy 
past  often  looks  brighter  than  a  brilliwit  present  ? — what  is  there  in  the 
charm  of  Distance  to  give  s«ch  a  golden  chiaro'scuro  ?" 

**  Valladarra  ?  Are  you  a  Spaniard,  madame  ?"  he  asked  her,  catch- 
ing at  any  clue  that  might  enlighten  him  as  to  the  whence  and  the 
whither  of  the  bewitching  creature. 

"  A  Spaniard  ?     What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

''  Because  it  is  usually  said,  belle  amie,  that  a  Spanish  blonde  is  the 
greatest  marvel  of  beauty  that  the  world  ever  sees,"  said  Stratbmore,  with 
a  smile. 

She  laughed. 

*^  Je  vous  remercie  \  Well,  perhaps  I  am  Spanish.  You  would  like  to 
know  ?  Ah,  bah !  what  a  slander  on  my  sex  it  is  to  say  that  Eve  mono- 
polised all  curiosity !" 

"  Curiosity !"  repeated  Stimthmore.  "  There  may,  surely,  be  a  deeper 
interest  that  bears  a  better  name,  madame?  When  one  lights  on  a 
mat^less  gem,  or  on  a  rarely  lovely  foreign  flower,  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  one  may  seek  to  know  where  it  has  come  from,  and  where  we  may 
see  it  again." 

"You  are  a  courtier,  M.  Strathmore,  and  turn  your  phrases  very 
prettily,"  swd  this  most  provoquante  of  all  women,  with  the  slightest  pos- 
sible shrug  of  her  shoulders.  "  But  it  is  curiosity,  for  all  that;  and,  by 
all  the  rights  of  womaahood,  I  daum  my  title  to  the  first  indulgence  of 
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the  privilege.  Your  name  is  Strathmore,  and  your  servant  calls  you 
*  My  lord,'  and  if  asked  about  your  country,  you  would  answer,  *  Civis 
Romanum  sum,'  with  true  Britannic  bombast,  I  daresay.  Well!  England 
is  figuratively  rather  like  Rome,  for  it  slays  its  Senecas,  gorges  its ' 
Yitelliuses,  and  is  often  garrisoned  by  ganders !  But  one  more  thing  re- 
mains to  know.    What  are  you  ?" 

Leaning  her  arms  on  the  table,  her  chin  on  her  hands,  and  resting  her 
eyes  upon  him,  she  asked  the  point-blank  question  with  the  most  charm- 
ing insouciance  and  assurance  of  command ;  and  Strathmore  could  not 
fail  to  satisfy  her  demand,  though  he  was  not  fond  of  talking  of  himself; 
his  egotism  was  of  a  much  loftier  sort. 

'^  Ah !  a  diplomatist !"  she  said,  raising  her  eyebrows.  '^  Mon  ami,  I 
know  your  order :  but  you  will  not  content  yourself  with  settling  interne- 
cine squabbles,  and  writing  Cretan  labyrinths  of  words,  and  being  '  sent 
home,'  like  an  expelled  schoolboy,  if  your  two  countries  quarrel  for  a  split 
hair,  will  you  ?  You  will  want  the  triumph  of  the  monstra^i  digito,  and 
the  guidance  of  the  helm  through  stormy  waters,  and  you  will  pine  for  the 
old  Medici  and  Strozzi  days,  when  a  stealthy  arm  could  stretch  and  strike 
far  away  in  a  distant  land,  and  a  subtle  brain  could  compass  the  supreme 
rule,  and  wield  it,  troubled  by  no  scruples." 

'^  Madame,"  said  Strathmore,  with  a  slight  laugh — ^his  laugh  was  usually 
cold — "  if  you  draw  such  a  sketch  of  me  at  first  sight — though  I  don't 
really  deny  its  accuracy — I  fear  I  cannot  have  impressed  you  veiy 
fiavourably  ?" 

'^  Pourquoi  non  ?  You  are  ambitious,  by  your  own  confession^  that  yon 
tsovet  age  for  the  sake  of  power ;  and  ambitious  men  are  all  alike.  If 
you  had  your  own  will,  you  ambitieux  would  check  at  no  flights ;  and  if 
we  don't  have  the  Medici  and  Strozzi  secret  murders  in  our  day,  I  am 
afraid  the  virtue  that  refrains  from  them  is  nothing  very  much  better  than 
fear  of  the  analytical  chemists." 

As  she  spoke,  with  a  certain  smile  on  her  rose  lips,  and  in  the  mocking 
light  of  her  gazelle  eyes,  something  in  this  brilliant  and  witching  creature 
struck  upon  Strathmore  as  dangerous — almost  as  repulsive,  and  made  him 
think  of  those  women  who  gleam  out  from  the  pages  of  Guicciardini  and 
Galluzzi,  who  dazzled  all  men  who  looked  on  them  with  the  shine  of  their 
tresse  (Voro^  or  the  languor  of  their  Southern  eyes,  yet  whose  white  hands 
shook  the  philtre  into  the  loving-cup,  and  whose  title  was  ''  Opra  d'incanti 
e  di  malie  fattura."  But  the  momentary  impression  passed  off  as  she 
looked  up  laughing. 

^'  Bah,  M.  Strathmore !  Ambition  is  a  weary  work  at  its  ripest ;  epi- 
curean enjoyment  is  far  better :  *  gather  your  rosebuds  while  you  may.' 
Old  Herrick  is  the  true  philosopher !" 

"  Spoken  by  such  lips,  his  theories  are  irresistible,"  smiled  Strathmore ; 
"  only  if  one  has  the  bad  taste  not  to  care  much  about  the  roses,  ho«r 
then  ?  There  can  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  entreat  some  fair  priestess  of 
the  creed  to  take  one's  conversion  in  hand." 

"  But  converts  have  to  pass  through  fiery  ordeals ;  if  you  are  wise  you 
would  not  brave  them.  You  despise  love,  mon  ami ;  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  you  some  day." 

<<  I  shall  have  no  fear  for  the  future ;  if  I  escape  to-night  untouched,  I 
must,  indeed,  be  clad  in  proof,"  smiled  Strathmore.     But  the  smile,  like 
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the  compliment,  did  not  please  her ;  its  flattery  was  contemptuous  and 
derisive  of  her  power.  With  quick  intuition  she  saw  that  Strathmore 
had  never  heen  in  love  in  his  life,  and  would  have  defied  any  woman 
to  make  him  so ;  and  she  smiled  as  she  leant  her  head  upon  her  arm, 
silent  for  once,  playing  with  one  of  the  lime-hlossoms,  and  knowing  that 
the  moonlight  was  shining  on  a  perfect  picture  which  could  not  he 
improved,  which  might  he  broken  by,  speech.  Strathmore  was  silent 
too ;  busied  in  restless,  vague  conjecture  as  to  who  and  what  this  brilliant, 
capricious,  dazzling,  graceful  creature  could  be,  here  thus  alone,  at  night, 
travelling  through  Bohemia.  While  his  eyes  rested  on  her  where  she  sat 
in  the  starlight,  her  beauty  well  befitting  to  the  sultry  night,  that  was 
odorous  with  the  fragrance  of  the  limes  and  musical  with  the  murmurs  of 
the  waters,  breaking  below  against  the  rocks,  the  voice  of  a  Zingara 
broke  on  his  reverie  and  hers,  as  a  gipsy-girl — one  of  a  party  camped 
among  the  pine-woods  at  the  back  of  the  Gasthof — drew  near  the  group 
of  lindens  in  the  moonlight ;  a  wild,  dark,  handsome  Bohemian,  with  a 
scarlet  hood  over  her  jetty  hair,  and  her  glittering  eyes  fixed  longingly 
on  the  jewels  that  sparkled  on  the  hands  of  the  fair  inconnue,  as  she  said, 
in  a  compound  of  Czeschen  and  Romany, 

"  Will  you  hear  your  fortune,  fair  lady  ?  Let  the  Git4na  tell  you  your 
future." 

The  blonde  aux  yeux  noirs,  whose  head  was  resting  thoughtfully  upon 
her  hand,  started,  and  looked  up  in  surprise  as  the  handsome  black- 
browed  Arab,  who  might  have  sat  to  Murillo  or  Salvator,  approached 
her  in. the  moonlight  from  the  wooded  shadows  of  the  pine-forests  behind 
them. 

'^  Let  me  prophesy  for  you,  fair  lady  !  I  can  look  on  the  palm  of  your 
hand  and  foretel  you  all  things  that  will  come  to  you ;  the  predictions  of 
Redempta,  daughter  of  Phara,  can  never  fail,"  chanted  the  Zingara,  in 
a  wild,  monotonous  recitative,  that  sounded  hoarse  and  sad  in  the  still 
summer  night  as  she  drew  nearer,  her  eyes  glistening  longingly  on  the 
sapphire  rings. 

"  Non,  merci !"  laughed  the  bright  incognita,  looking  upward  at  the 
strange  picturesque  form  of  the  Git^na,  standing  out  in  the  starlight 
against  the  dark  woods  behind.     "  I  know  my  past  and  my  present — ' 
c'est  assez !     I  do  not  trouble  myself  a  moment  for  the  future !" 

*'  But  in  the  past  and  the  present  lie  the  seed  to  bear  fruit  in  the 
future !" 

The  words  spoken  in  Czeschen  sounded  ominous  and  mournful,  falling 
from  the  lips  of  the  Gitana  like  an  augury  of  ill;  and  the  other  shuddered 
a  little  as  she  heard,  though  without  comprehending,  them.  "  Qu'est  ce 
qu'elle  dit?"  she  asked  of  Strathmore.  He  translated  then!  to  her,  and 
spoke  to  the  gipsy-girl  in  her  own  tongue,  bidding  her  move  away;  but 
the  capricious  songstress,  whom  the  fancy  of  the  moment  swayed  as  com- 
pletely as  it  sways  a  kitten  or  a  child,  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  as  he 
stood  beside  her. 

"  No,  no !  don't  send  her  away !  She  is  like  a  picture  of  Murillo. 
Let  us  hear  some  of  her  prophecies  first.  What  would  she  say  to  you,  I 
wonder  ?  I  have  a  great  curiosity  to  know  your  fate,  my  lord;  the  fate 
of  a  man  who  desires  age  and  despises  love!  It  must  be  an  odd  one! 
Come  !  cross  her  hand,  and  let  her  tell  your  bonne-aventure.     Obey  me 
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at  ouce !     It  is  my  whim  and  my  pleasure^  monsieizr.     Gire  her  some 
silver,  and  ask  her  your  destiny !'' 

A  lovely  woaian  is  never  to  be  disobeyed  withoot  discoorte^,  aad 
pretty  eaprices  are  commands.  With  the  white  jeweled  fingers  lyiog 
on  his  arm,  with  the  perfamy  hair  shining  in  the  starlight,  with  the  £Eur 
dazzling  face  upraised  in  the  shadow  of  the  linden-bDoghs,  the  sternest 
stoic  could  not  have  refused  to  chime  in  with  her  fancy,  and  pkase  this 
(Alarming  tyrant  in  h^  most  airy  nonsense.  Strathmore  laughed,  dropped 
a  gold  coin  into  the  Gitana*s  brown  hand,  and,  leaning  against  the 
trunk,  stood  awaiting  his  destiny  &om  the  coral  lips  of  the  handsome 
Arab  in  the  silence  of  the  simm^  night,  while  the  distant  lights  of  tin 
gipsy  fires  gleamed  fitfully  tlnrougfa  the  dark  pine-woods.  The  Zingaia 
looked  not  at  his  hand,  but  up  at  his  face,  as  the  white,  clear  rays  of  tiie 
moon  fell  on  it — on  the  aquiline  outline  of  the  features  and  the  varied 
meanings  of  the  physiognomy,  on  the  proud  and  generous  sweetness  of 
the  mouthy  contradicted  by  the  dark  passions  in  the  eyes  and  the  cold 
straight  line  of  the  brows.  She  looked  at  him  long  and  fixedly  in  sifence, 
with  a  dreamy,  vague  stare  in  her  own  fathomless  eyes,  while  her  hands 
moved  over  ttie  beads  of  a  string  of  Egyptian  berries  : 

'*  There  will  be  love,  and  of  the  love  sin,  and  of  the  sin  crime,  and  of 
the  crime  a  curse.  And  the  curse  will  pursue  with  a  pitiless  bitterness  and 
an  unslackened  speed,  and  when  atonement  is  sought  and  made,  lo !  it . 
will  turn  to  ashes  and  to  gall.  The  inaocent  will  taste  thereof,  and  share 
the  doom  they  have  not  woven.  Your  woe  will  be  wrought  by  yoar  own 
hand,  and  you  will  eat  of  the  fruit  of  your  own  past,  and  through  yoa 
will  come  death.     Redempta,  the  daughter  of  Fhara,  has  spoken!" 

The  words  fell  slowly  and  sadly  on  the  silence  of  the  night,  while  the 
river-waves  beat  against  the  rocks  with  monotonow  mmrmur,  and  the 
sough  of  the  wind  arose  in  the  pine-forest,  sweeping  with  a  sodden  dnll 
through  the  sultry  air;  and  as  be  heard  them,  a  momentary  shudder nm 
through  Strathmore's  veins  at  the  destiny  that  the  Gitsina  raguelj 
shadowed  forth ;  an  irrepressible  coldness,  like  that  which  comes  fren 
the  touch  of  a  corpse,  passed  over  him  where  he  stood.  And  the  in- 
cognita clung  closer  to  him,  her  white  hand  closing  on  his  arm,  and  her 
laughing  lips  turning  pale : 

''  Mon  Dieu  !  quelle  sort  affreuse.    Renvoyez-la !    £lle  me  fait  peur.** 

Strathmore  laughed,  the  impression  of  the  ominous  prophecy  passing 
off  as  soon  as  it  was  made;  and  he  threw  another  gold  dollar  to  the 
Zingara : 

'*  My  handsome  Arab  I  you  might  have  been  more  courteous,  certainly. 
If  you  wish  your  predictions  to  be  popular,  you  must  make  them  a  litde 
more  lively.     Be  off  with  you !     Go  and  frighten  the  peasants  yonder!" 

'^  [Redempta  can  say  only  that  which  she  sees,"  murmured  the  Gitina, 
sadly  and  proudly,  as  she  stooped  for  the  gold  where  it  shone  on  the  tur^ 
and  turned  slowly  away,  till  her  form  was  k>st  in  the  dense  gloom  cast 
by  the  shadow  in  the  woods. 

^  Quelle  sort  affreuse !"  said  his  companion  again,  not  able  so  quickly 
to  shake  off  the  vague  terror  with  which  the  sing-song  chanting  recita- 
tive of  the  Zingara  had  haunted  her. 

"  She  has  terrified  you?"  laughed  Strathmore.  "  I  am  sorry  for  ^t, 
madame  ;  you  shouldn't  have  tempted  prophecy  in  my  behalL  All  se^s 
from  the  political  world  to  the  gipsy  camp  must  make  their  predictions 
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ominous,  (n*  thej  woqM  earrj  no  weight;  and  evil  is  so  generally  predo- 
minant in  this  fife,  that  to  croak  is  pretty  sure  to  be  on  the  right 
side." 

*'  Ah^  mon  Dieu !  do  not  jest !''  cried  the  belle  incooDoe,  with  a  Httle 
shirer  of  prettjr  terror.  **  It  is  no  laughing  matter,  sudb  a  horrible 
future." 

^  But  it  tf  a  laughing  matter,  such  a  horrible  bonne-ayentnie^"  said 
Strathmore,  smiling,  and  thinking  how  lovely  she  looked  as  she  shivered 
with  pretty  pretended  fear,  and  clasped  her  hands,  on  which  he  noticed  a 
mass  of  bnlliant  rings  that  might  have  beloaged  to  an  empress's  toilette- 
boxes,  but  which  didn't  t^  him  much,  since  paste  is  very  glittering,  and 
defies  detection  by  moonlight.  ^  She  deals  in  the  .Terrible— prophets 
always  do,  or  what  sway  would  they  have  over  their  dupes  ?  You  should 
have  let  her  have  told  yours,  madame;  she  would  have  given  something 
better  to  the  lines  in  so  beautiful  a  hand  ?" 

**  Ah,  bah  !^  ened  the  incognita,  shaking  off  her  superstition  with  a 
sweet  siWery  laugh.  *'  I  know  my  future !  I  shall  trkimph  by  mj 
beauty  till  that  goes,  and  then  I  shall  triumph  by  my  intellect,  which 
won't  go.  I  shall  tread  ray  way  on  roses,  and  rule  as  Venus  Yictrix  tiU 
gprey  hairs  come  and  I  have  to  take  to  enameUing ;  and  then  I  shall 
change  my  sceptre,  and  begin  ^^eart^,  embroglie,  prudence,  and  poHtics. 
!But  I  dott^t  count  on  the  change ;  I  am  not  tike  yott,  and  do  not  court 

*'  Because  you  are  not  Kke  me,  and  need  not  wait  for  Age  to  brmg 
you  Power;  ^our  power  lies  in  a  glance  of  the  eyes  and  in  all  the  pur- 
pureal  lig^t  of  youth  !^  laughed  Strathmore.  ^  I  fiiocy  our  ambition 
centres  alike  in  ruling  men,  but — with  a  difference!" 

^  You  are  very  secure  in  your  future,  despite  all  the  Git^na's  fore- 
telling?" she  asked  him,  with  a  curious  glance,  half-malieious,  half-inte* 
rested. 

*'  Very !  We  can  make  of  our  future  what  we  like.  life  is  elay^ 
to  be  moulded  just  at  our  will ;  it  is  a  fool,  or  an  unskilful  workman, 
indeed,  who  lets  it  fall  of  itself  into  a  shape  he  does  not  like,  or  lets  it 
blreak  in  his  hands.^' 

'^But  one  flaw  may  crack  the  whole!"  said  the  belle  inconnme,  as 
Strathmore's  valet  drew  near  them  to  announce  the  immediate  departure 
of  a  ehimsy  vehicle,  the  only  one  the  Gasthof  could  furai^,  that  had  been 
engaged  before  their  arrival  by  English  travellers,  and  in  which,  at  her 
urgent  instance,  Strathmore  had  taken  the  sole  remaining  places  for  heiv 
self  and  her  maid.  ^'  Are  they  starting?  I  am  ready  1  My  lord,  I 
owe  you  more  gratitude  still ;  how  deeply  I  grow  in  your  debt !  But  I 
forget;  if  I  take  these  two  places,  you  must  remain  uiider  that  miserable 
little  red  roof  till  to-morrow.  I  ought  not  to  have  done  it;  mais—je  suis 
egoUte  mgi  /" 

**  No  matter !  I  am  most  happy  to  relinquish  anything  in  your  ser- 
viee,"  said  Strathmore,  as  he  took  the  hand  held  out  to  him  within 
his  own.  He  did  not  care  about  women,  but  this  one  was  specially 
lovely  and  specially  captivating,  and  thrown  as  she  was  on  his  courtesy, 
he  could  not  refuse  it  her.  *'  I  shall  sleep  under  the  pines  ;  it  will  not 
be  the  first  time  I  have  camped  out,  but,  I  confess,  I  was  tempted  to 
make  you  a  detenue,  madame,  perforce  to-night  by  bidding  Diaz  let  the 
car  go  without  you.     Give  me  some  praise  for  my  self-abnegation  !" 
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His  voice  was  very  melodious,  and  had  a  softness  when  he  was  quite 
guiltless  of  intending  it,  while  his  features,  with  their  cold,  proud 
Velasquez  type,  on  which  the  passions  that  had  never  been  roused  still 
threw  their  shadow,  had  always  a  fascination  for  women,  who,  by  the 
instinct  of  contradiction  ever  dominant  in  their  sex,  always  seek  to  chain 
a  man  from  whose  hands  their  fetters  slip.  Her  bright,  soft,  dazzling 
eyes  looked  up  to  his  almost  tenderly  in  the  light  of  the  midsummer 
stars: 

^'  I  will  thank  you  when  we  meet  again  !" 

''  When !  But  what  gage  do  you  give  me  that  we  may  ever  do  so  ? 
You  refuse  me  any  name,  any  admress,  any  single  clue ;  you  oblige  me  to 
part  from  you  in  ignorance  even  of " 

^*  Who  I  am !  The  first  question  you  Englbhmen  ask  before  you  give 
your  hand  in  friendship,  or  speak  to  your  neighbour  at  a  table  d'hdte,'' 
mterrupted  the  bright  capricieuse,  with  a  low,  ringing  laugh.  ^'  No !  I 
will  not  give  you  even  a  clue.  It  will  be  a  Chinese  puzzle  for  your  in- 
genuity. When  we  meet  (and  we  shall;  we  are  both  in  the  world;  we 
are  cards  of  the  same  pack,  and  shall  some  time  or  other  be  shuffled 
together !),  I  will  thank  you  for  all  your  courtesy  and  chivalry,  and  pay 
my  debt— comme  vous  voudrez  I  Till  then,  you  must  submit  to  mystery. 
I  may  be  a  prima  donna,  a  dame  d'industrie,  a  princess  incognita,  a  dan- 
gerous Greek — ^you  may  think  me  whatever  you  like.  You  will  remember 
me  better  if  you  are  left  in  perplexity ;  your  sex  always  covet  the  un- 
attainable, and  there  is  a  golden  charm  in  mystery  that  shall  veil  me— 
till  we  meet !" 

"  But ! — what  a  cruel  caprice  !  what  an  indefinite  probation  !" 

''Do  you  good,  mon  ami!  Perhaps  you  have  never  had  to  wait  before; 
I  fancy  so !  There !  thet/  are  waiting,  and  we  must  part,  monsieur. 
Adieu  and  au  revoir !" 

Tantalising,  obstinate,  capricious,  wilful,  wayward,  but  bewitching; 
all  the- more  bewitching  for  that  very  quintette  of  faults — she  let  her 
hand  linger  in  his  where  they  stood  in  the  shadow,  with  the  moon  shining 
on  her  upraised  face,  and  the  lime-blossoms  swaying  against  her  hair, 
delicately  scented  as  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers,  as  he  stooped  towards 
her  in  farewell :  a  soft,  subtle,  amber-scented  perfume,  such  as  the  tresses 
of  Lesbia  might  have  borne  as  she  came  from  tier  odorous  bath,  or  wound 
the  roses  amongst  them  at  the  banquet — a  perfume  that  as  he  caught  it 
had  something  of  the  same  soft  intoxication  as  her  voice  had  carried  with 
it  in  her  song. 

,  Another  moment,  and  the  hand  that  had  lain  in  his,  soft  and  warm  as 
a  bird,  had  unloosened  its  clasp,  and  the  clumsy  covered  cart  of  the 
Gasthof,  laden  with  its  passengers,  had  rolled  slowly  from  the  door  beneath 
the  roofing  of  the  lime-boughs,  la  blonde  aux  yeuz  noirs  leaning  out 
from  its  heavy  tarpaulin,  and  looking  at  him  with  a  g^y  farewell  smile 
— ^leaving  according  to  her  vow,  with  the  golden  veil  of  mystery  flung 
over  her  lovely,  dazzling  face,  soft  with  Eastern  languor,  and  bright 
with  the  brilliance  of  youth,  that  disappeared  from  his  sight  as  the  car, 
creaking  slowly  over  the  moss,  was  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the  pine- woods 
as  it  turned  a  bend  in  the  hills,  and  left  him  behind — alone. 

"  Who  the  deuce  can  she  be  ?  Something  very  out  of  the  comipon, 
talking  to  one  at  first  sight  about  love,  and  singing  to  the  nightingales, 
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au  clair  cle  la  lune !  I  never  saw  a  lovelier  creature  in  my  life,  nor  a 
more  nonchalante  one;  and  yet  she  isn't  exactly  Quartier  Br^da  style ; 
she  has  more  the  look  of  a  court  than  a  casino.  Who  the  deuce  can  she 
be?"  wondered  Strathmore,  as  he  threw  himself  down  on  the  moss  under 
the  limes,  smoking  and  throwing  stones  idly  into  the  river  that  flowed 
below.  He  knew  most  courts  and  most  cities ;  he  lived  chiefly  abroad, 
and  thought  he  knew  every  beauty  in  monde  or  demi-monde,  sovereigns 
of  the  left  hand  as  of  the  right.  The  numberless  anomalies  in  this 
dazzling  inconnue  piqued  his  curiosity — the  first  of  her  sex  who  had  ever 
so  far  excited  him.  Strathmore  thought  romance  simply  insanity,  and 
had  lived  at  too  thorough  a  pace  to  care  to  twist  a  chance  into  an  adven- 
ture, and  make  poetic  material  out  of  a  rencontre  with  a  stranger,  as  other 
men  might  have  done.  But  he  thought  of  her,  and  of  little  save  her, 
where  he  lay  smoking,  while  the  river  broke  against  its  overhanging 
banks,  and  the  heavy  odours  of  the  pines  rolled  down  from  the  hills  above. 
And  as  he  mused  over  the  bright  capricious  mystery  that  had  come  and 
gone  suddenly  as  a  swallow  comes  and  goes  through  the  air,  and  listened 
to  the  distant  chimes  of  churches  and  monasteries  tolling  out  the  short 
summer  hours  as  the  night  wore  away  to  the  villages  sleeping  below,  he 
only  thought  once,  as  he  caught  the  gleam  of  the  camp-fires  flashing 
fitfully  in  the  darkness  from  the  gloom  of  the  pine-woods,  with  the  dark 
lurid  glare  of  a  Rembrandt  scene,  while  their  flames  leapt  up  through  the 
fan-like  boughs  of  the  firs,  of  the  destiny  the  Zingara  girl  had  foretold 
him  ;  and  then  he  smiled  as  he  remembered  the  prophecy  the  Gitana  had 
made. 

II. 

THE  WHITE  DOMINO  POWDERED  WITH  GOLDEN  BEES. 

**  Not  seen  La  Vavasour ! — mon  cher  you  have  yet  to  live  !"  yawned 
Arthus  de  Bellus,  Vicomte  and  Chambellan  du  Roi,  wiping  his  long  per- 
fumed moustaches  as  he  rose  from  a  baccara  table,  and  drank  down  some 
iced  Chambertin  from  a  buffet  near  at  hand. 

Cards  and  Napoleons  lay  on  the  table  in  confusion  in  Strathmore's  room 
at  Meurice's ;  four  or  five  men  had  been  dining  with  him,  and  had  been 
playing  baccarat  for  the  last  hour  or  two,  as  more  piquant  than  the  olives 
and  more  tasteful  than  the  Burgundies  they  had  trifled  with  and  left. 

It  was  about  twelve  months  since  his  run  down  the  Moldau;  affairs 
threatening  to  the  peace  of  Western  Europe  had  kept  him  much  longer 
than  he  had  imagined,  and  this  was  the  first  night  of  his  arrival  in  Paris, 
free  for  a  little  time  after  his  negotiations  with  Prince  Michel,  though  he 
meant  to  leave  again  for  Baden  as  soon  as  the  races  were  run  at  Chan- 
tilly,  where  his  own  chesnut,  Marechale,  stood  a  good  second  for  the 
French  Derby. 

"  Yet  to  liveV*  he  said,  lying  back  in  his  arm-chair  and  curling  a  leaf 
round  his  cigarette.  *'  My  life  don't  hang  in  women's  eyes,  thank  Heaven ! 
I  can  exist  very  comfortably  without  seeing  your  divine  Vavasour  for  the 
next  twenty  years,  if  that's  all,  and  by  that  time  I  suspect  nobody  will  care 
much  about  seeing  her ;  your  superb  Helen  will  be  like  most  other  Helens 
of  a  certain  age  then ;  d^collet^e  to  a  disadvantage,  ruddled  with  rouge, 
jealous  of  her  daughters,  and  fat  (or  scraggy),  ^Tfaire  fremir  V^ 
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"  Blasphemer,  hold  your  tongiie  !"  cried  Bellus.  "  What  a  future  for 
La  Varasour!  She  would  poison  herself  with  a  bonbon,  or  die  of  a 
bouquet  of  heliotrope,  before  she'd  exi^t  for  such  a  degradation !" 

**  Tres  cher,  she  may  be  a  spoiled  beauty,  but  she  can't  change  the  laws 
of  nature.  Briedenbach  and  Bulli  haven't  the  Breuvage  de  Ninon  in 
their  treasury,  and  to  be  steeled  against  and  disenchanted  with  the 
loveliest  mistress,  one  has  only  to  remember — what  she  will  beT' 

« Or-^to  see  what  she  iSy  sometimes,  even  will  do,"  laughed  the 
Vicomte.  "  En  grande  tenue,  what  lovely  figures  they  have !  but  the 
embonpoint  is  dreadfully  fictitious  with  certain  divinities  we  know !" 

'<  And  so  is  the  bloom !  However,  so  as  they  look  well  that's  all  ihtj 
think  about,  since  it's  what  they're  bought  upon  in  Belgravia  as  in  I& 
Boheme.  Lady  Ida  and  the  Vespasie  alike  keep  themselves  under  a  glass 
cai^  to  their  buyers  until  the  money's  down  I"  laughed  Strathmore.  *'  I 
always  make  up  my  mind,  though,  to  enamel,  &c. ;  I  should  die  of  a  mis- 
tress who  was  bete,  and  their  wit's  rarely  worth  much  till  they've  come  to 
their  first  toudi  of  rouge." 

'^  The  Lady  Vavasour  is  alone  an  exception  ;  her  bloom  is  her  own-* 
as  yet;  but  her  mots  are  perfection.  You  must  see  her,  Strathmore; 
she'll  make  you  recant  that  heterodoxy." 

''I  don't  the  least  think  she  will,"  said  Strathmore,  giving  a  spin  to 
one  of  the  gold  pieces.  ^^  My  dear  Arthus,  I  have  seen  so  many  of  those 
divine  beauties,  those  dames  du  monde,  those  Helens  a  la  mode.  I  admire 
them;  they  are  delightfully  bred,  they  have  charming  minauderies,  they 
are  perfectly  gantees^  chaussees,  coiffees,  tirees  a  quatre  epingles ;  they 
are  charming  to  talk  to  in  their  own  boudoirs,  where  the  light  is  half 
veiled,  and  your  eyes  the  same ;  they  are  admirable  when  you  want  a 
little  love  a  discretion^  with  Cupid  delicately  scented  with  bouguet,  and 
with  pleasant  platonics  as  elastic  as  india-rubber.  I  admire  them  ;  but  I 
have  seen  so  many ;  there  can  be  nothinf^  so  very  new  in  the  salons ! 
Your  exquisite  Marchioness  may  be  the  best  of  the  kind,  but  then— one 
knows  the  kind  so  well!      Who  was  she,  by-the-by?" 

"  Well !  nobody  knows  exactly,"  said  Lyster  Gage,  of  the  Bridsh 
Legation,  reluctant  to  admit*  such  a  flaw  in  this  idol  as  that  she  had 
not  a  pedigree  to  flutter  in  the  face  of  the  world,  blazoned  with  beiauts 
of  gold,  and  rich  in  heraldic  quarterings.  ^*  When  she  appeared  at  St 
Petersburg,  you  know  she  was  already  Marchioness  of  Vavasour;  it 
was  said  that  the  Marquis  had  married  her  in  the  Mauritius  when  she 
was  fifteen — those  Creoles  are  women  so  early.  I  never  heard  anything 
more  definite,  but  his  sixteen  quarterings  are  quite  wide  enough  to  cover 
any  deficiencies,  and  her  divine  beauty  did  the  rest ;  she  became  the 
fashion  at  once,  and  she  has  reigned  the  queen  of  pleasures,  caprices,  and 
the  salons  ever  since,  here.  Her  circle  is  as  exclusive  as  the  Princesse  de 
Lurine's ;  it  is  only  plain  women  who  dare  to  hint  h^  as  '  ad- 
venturess.'" 

*' Adventuress! — adventurer!  That  is  the  name  the  world  gives  aoy 
man  or  woman  who  dares  to  be  clever,  brilliant,  or  successful  out  of  the 
old  routine !  The  world  must  have  its  revenge !  Society  falls  down 
before  the  Juggernaut  of  a  Triumph,  but,  en  revanche^  it  always  t^ws 
stones  behind  it.  I  detest  Creoles — those  black-browed,  laiy,  inert 
women,  who  have  fattened  on  sugar-canes,  and  learned  to  scold  slaves 
instead  of  to  spell !     I  shall  not  admire  your  matchless  Peeress." 
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^^  Peste !''  said  the  Chambellan  du  Roi,  settling  the  diamond  stud  in 
his  wristband.  "  If  you  don't^  you'll  be  the  first  man  in  Europe  who's 
braved  her.  The  utmost  any  of-  them  can  do  is  to  only  let  their  eyes  be 
dazzled,  and  nqjb  lose  their  heads.  As  Tilly  said  of  Gustavus,  '  c'est  un 
joueur  centre  qui  de  rien  perdre  est  de  beaucoup  gagner/  It  is  lucky 
Lord  Vavasour  is  no  Georges  Dandin !" 

''  Bah  !  So  he  gave  her  his  rank,  and  gets  rewarded  with  dishonour! 
It's  always  the  way !  That's  the  common  coin  in  which  wives  pay  their 
gratitude,"  laughed  Strathmore,  with  a  dash  of  disgust. 

"  Dishonour  ?  Fie,  fie,  Strathmore !"  cried  the  Earl  of  Estmere,  a 
good-natured  fellow,  in  the  Coldstreams.  ^'  Nobody  uses  those  coarse, 
ugly  dictionary  words  now-a-days,  except  when  one  wants  to  get  up  a 
duel.  Vavasour's  a  wise  man,  and  doesn't  ask  the  character  of  lys 
lovely  wife's  caprices  and  coquetteries.  They  sign  a  mutual  Roving 
Commission,  and  don't  trouble  each  other  to  know  where  the  cruise  ex- 
tends. Besides,  madame's  amities  may  be  only  friendship ;  some  say 
so,  and  swear  she's  so  heartless,  that  her  pretty,  dainty  brodequins  dance 
fireproof  over  red-hot  ploughshares  that  would  sear  tenderer  feet  to  the 
bone." 

*'  I  don't  believe  in  miracles,  thank  you!"  said  Chateau-Renard,  of  the 
Guides.  *'  She  must  get  scorched  en  peusant^  at  any  rate.  How  meta- 
phorical you  are,  tres  cher, .  and  your  metaphor's  remarkably  inappro- 
priate; ploughshares  are  for  martyrs,  and  madame  will  never  be  a  martyr, 
however  many  martyrs  she  may  make.  You'll  see  her  to-night,  Strath- 
more, I  expect,  but  if  she  don't  unmask        ■" 

^*  The  sun  will  stay  beliind  a  cloud.  Very  well !  I  shall  endure  it.  I 
never  exist  on  that  sort  of  rays  at  any  time.  I  don't  feel  the  slightest 
interest  in  your  Creole  coquette,  Bellus.  I'm  getting  tired  of  Mondes 
one  confounds  so  easily  with  Demi- Monde,  and  Aristocrates  that  are  so 
near  allied  to  Anonyma,  I  should  rather  have  liked  those  old  times  when 
^  noble  women  were  chaste,'  and  dishonour  got  a  taste  of  cold  steel.  I^ow, 
your  husband  is  as  obliging  as  Galba  to  Mecaenas !  The  lady  goes  to 
Baden  '  till  the  gossip's  blown  over,'  and  her  lord  is  discreetly  silent,  an4 
doesn't  trouble  himself  to  notice  what  goes  on  before  his  eyes.  Unless, 
indeed,  he  thinks  he  can  turn  the  scratch  on  his  scutcheon  to  pecuniary 
account,  and  make  out  of  the  crim.  con^  a  neat  little  sum  to  stop  the  hole 
in  his  exchequer,  or  cover  his  Goodwood  debts ;  then  he  becomes  as 
anxious  as  his  counsel  to  prove  his  own  dishonour,  and  takes  the  co-re- 
spondent's money  with  a  chuckling  compassion  for  the  poor  devil  that's 
bought  the  damaged  article  and  doesn't  know  very  well  -what  to  do  with 
it  I     That's  the  style  in  England,  and  these  Vavasours  are  *of  us.'  " 

'*  Que  le  diable  te  prenne,  Strathmore !"  cried  Bellus.  "  Don't  be 
so  bitter  !  What  would  you  have  the  husband  do?  If  he's  a  gentleman, 
he  keeps  quiet,  and  you  English  are  never  quiet,  unless  it's  '  made  worth 
your  while.'  IWre  much  more  fit  for  the  Middle  Ages  than  you  are 
for  the  present  day." 

"  I  think  I  am.  Things  were  called  by  their  right  names  then  ;  men 
sharpened  their  steel,  and  struck  a  straight,  swift  blow ;  now  they  sharpen 
their  pen,  and  wound  in  the  back,  sheltered  under  a  shield  of  anonymity. 
Then  they  had  '  honour,'  and  held  it  at  the  sword's  point ;  now  they've 
'mock  morality,'  have  lawyers  to  defend  it  (which  is  something  like 
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giving  an  artificial  lily  to  a  sweep  to  keep  unsoiled),  and  trade  in  their 
shame,  and  ask  for  *  costs '  for  every  stain,  from  a  blackened  eye  to  a 
blasted  name  !     Caramba  !  this  claret  is  corked  !" 

**  Uncommonly  inconvenient  times ;  your  favourite  ones,  though,  tr^s 
cher,'*  said  Estniere,  taking  some  marons  glacees.  "  One  would  be  in 
perpetual  hot  water.  Fancy  an  inch  of  cold  steel  waiting  for  us  at  the 
bottom  of  every  escalier  derobe,  and  an  iron  gauntlet  dashed  on  our  lips 
every  time  we  laughed  away  a  lady's  reputation !  Where  should  we  all 
be?     It  would  be  horribly  troublesome." 

"  No  doubt !  We're  much  wiser  now.  We  chat  amicably  in  the  clubs 
with  the  husband  after  leaving  madame's  dressing-room.  I  don't  dispute 
our  expediency  ;  it's  a  quality  in  the  highest  cultivation  in  the  age ;  even 
^pasia,  while  she  laughs  over  her  own  demi  vertu  in  the  evening,  takes 
the  Communion  like  a  devotee  in  the  morning,  to  wash  away  her  sins 
in  Sacramental  Tent.  A  propos  of  Aspasia,  Vernon-Caderousse  is  fettered 
hand  and  foot  by  Viola  Ve  ;  she  boasts  that  she  will  niin  a  Peer  of  France 
every  trimestre.     Take  care  of  yourself,  Bellus  !" 

"  Yes,  for  she'll  keep  her  boast,  the  little  demon  !"  laughed  the 
Vicomte,  **  She  might  begin  with  a  more  profitable  speculation  than 
the  '  Duca  senza  Ducati,'  as  La  Marillia  calls  him  ;  Caderousse  is  all  but 
'  gone.'  I  wish  he  would  smash  quite ;  I  should  bid  for  that  Petitot 
snuff-box  of  his,  the  Ariadne  a  Naxos." 

"  So  much  for  friendship  !  Take  a  pinch  out  of  my  snufif-box  to-daj, 
and  bid  for  it  to-morrow ;  sup  with  me  on  Monday,  and  speculate  on  my 
sales  on  Tuesday!  I  think  you'll  have  your  wish,  Arthus.  V^  would 
ruin  a  millionnaire,  and  will  make  very  short  work  of  Caderousse.  She 
should  net  Tchemeidoif ;  Russians  are  the  best  prey;  the  Rosieres  revel 
in  their  roubles,  and  the  lords  of  the  serfs  are  the  slaves  of  the  serail," 
said  Strathmore,  as  his  guests  rose  to  leave  and  dress  for  a  bal  masque  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  at  the  Duchesse  de  Luilhier's,  an  inaugura- 
trix  of  a  thousand  modes  that  passed  the  time  for  her  own  thorough-bred 
set,  and  served  for  talk  for  half  Paris.  "  What  are  you  all  going  for? 
It's  so  early  yet — only  eleven.  Baccara  is  better  than  a  ball,  though  it 
is  oi\e  oi  Marie  de  Luilhier's ;  those  things  all  bore  one  so  after  one's 
first  season." 

"Horridly!"  yawned  Estmere;  "but  one's  on  the  treadmill,  and  one 
must  tramp  along  with  it,  that's  the  worst." 

"  Stay  and  play,  Estmere,"  said  Strathmore.  "  You're  all  going,  I 
do  believe,  for  the  sake  of  this  Vavasour.  For  shame,  Bellus ;  et  tu 
Brute  !  I  did  think  better  of  you,  on  my  life.  I  never  dreamt  that  sort 
of  thing  survived  in  anybody  after  twenty." 

"You  haven't  seen  her,"  said  the  Vicomte,  pettishly.  "Bah!  she 
does  what  she  likes  with  one." 

"  A  very  self-evident  fact,  tres  cher !  If  you  like  to  be  slaves  of  a 
domineering,  lazy  Creole,  he\t\  I  don't  understand  your  taste,  that's  all ; 
but  then  I  suppose  I'm  exceptional  altogether;  I  don't  like  olives,  and  I 
don't  care  about  women." 

"Quite  right,"  swore  the  Earl,  under  his  moustaches  ;  "both  of 'em 
make  you  buy  the  nice  rose  fiavour  with  too  salt  a  bitterness." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  bitterness,  thank  God ;  I  never 
travelled  to  that  stage,"  laughed  Strathmore ;  "  but  olives  tempt  one  io 
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drink,  and  women  tempt  one  to  weakness,  and  when  either  the  love  or 
the  brandy's  taken  too  strong,  we  lose  our  heads  and  tell  our  secrets ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  I  think  two  bottles  less  detrimental  than  one  woman ! 
Wine  steals  our  wits,  but  Dalilah  does  worse  ;— rbecause  she's  a  tongue  to 
ask  questions.'' 

"  Devil  take  your  philosophy." 

"  Bien  obligl.  I  don't  wish  any  devil  to  take  it,  male  or  female, 
Belphegor  or  Melusine.  '  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is.'  I  should  be 
specially  sorry  for  any  raids  to  be  made  on  it." 

"  1  bet  you  fifty  to  one,  Strath,  you  adore  la  Vavasour  when  you 
see  her." 

"  I?  This  Vavasour  tyrant.  I  bet  you  a  thousand  to  one  I  don't 
even  admire  her."  , 

"In  Naps? — done!  It's  a  heavy  bet,  mon  ami,"  said  Chdteau- 
Renard,  entering  the  wager  in  a  little  dainty  jewelled  book,  a  gift*  of 
S.  A.  R.  the  volage,  and  tant  soit  peu  indiscrette  Princesse  de  Lurine. 

"  And  a  very  safe  one  for  me,"  said  Strathmore,  with  a  slight  yawn. 
"  If  you  don't  make  your  wagers  more  discreetly,  Armand,  it's  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at  that  you  come  to  grief  at  Sartory  and  Chantilly  as 
you  do.  Au  revoir,  if  you  will  go.  We  meet  again  at  Philippi,  I  sup- 
pose, in  an  hour?" 

"  I  promised  the  Sabreur  to  give  him  correct  notes  of  the  Vavasour.  I 
must  notice  her  if  she  comes  here  to-night,"  thought  Strathmore,  as  he 
lay  back  in  a  dormeuse  before  the  fire,  when  he  was  left  alone,  finishing 
his  cigarette,  while  the  firelight  danced  on  the  marble  bronze  and  ormolu 
of  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  gas  shone  on  the  gold  lying  on  the  table, 
and  on  the  wines  that  stood  in  a  dozen  decanters  on  the  console.  '^  I 
can  picture  her  perfectly — a  tawny,  large,  black-browed,  voluptuous 
woman,  silent,  sensual,  handsome,  heavy,  with  a  brow  of  Egypt,  a  Juno 
figure,  and  a  West  Indian  languor.  She  takes  because  of  her  luxurious 
outline  and  her  Creole  indolence,  and  because  she's  a  new  style,  and  has 
done  two  clever  strokes  of  diplomacy,  by  persuading  an  English  Peer 
to  marry  her,  and  a  thorough-bred  set  to  make  her  Queen  of  the  Ton. 
She  must  have  been  very  adroit — these  'silent,  still-life  women  often 
cover  matchless  finesses ;  nobody  suspects  them  of  the  manufacture 
till  the  web  is  woven.  ^  What  could  the  Marquis  be  about  ?  However, 
he  was  three  parts  a  fool,  they  used  to  say,  I  think,  and  women  make 
idiots  of  wiser  men  if  once  they're  allowed  to  have  their  own  way.  I 
dare  say  his  yacht  anchored  ofi;*  Martinique,  and  one  day,  when  he  was 
very  hot  and  very  languid,  intensely  bored,  and  had  drunk  a  good  deal  of 
brandy,  this  woman  had  him  alone  in  a  verandah,  where  she  lay  fanning 
herself  amidst  a  pile  of  flowers,  with  the  air  scented  with  pastelles,  and 
everything  planned  to  take  him  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  and  looked  so 
handsome  that  she  did  what  she  liked  with  him,  and  made  him  say  what 
he  couldn't  unsay.  So  much  is  done  in  that  sort  of  way  ;  there  would 
be  no  marriages  at  aH  if  men  kept  their  heads  cool  always,  but  they're 
taken  at  a  disadvantage,  just  after  dinner,  when  they're  lazy,  and  would 
consent  to  anything ;  or  after  the  champagne  at  supper,  when  they  talk 
nonsense  they'd  never  have  committed  themselves  to  at  noon  ;  or  in  the 
whirl  of  a  waltz,  when  the  turns  of  the  dance  turn  their  heads  !  If  we 
were  always  what  we  are  between  breakfast  and  luncheon,  we  should 
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never  do  any  betises  at  all.  We're  cold  after  our  matutinal  mocha,  but 
we're  easily  fooled  after  our  dinner  coffee.  What  we  defy  in  the  morn- 
ing light,  we  yield  to  in  the  moonlight.  Women  know  that ;  this  Lady 
Vavasour,  I  dare  say,  lured  her  lord  into  his  declaration  when  the  stars 
were  shining  on  the  mango-groves  and  on  the  green  sea-vines,  or 
perhaps  —  more  likely — she  was  a  nouvelle  riche,  and  brought  him 
money.  Men  barter  their  good  blood  now-a-days ;  soiling  the  scutcheon 
don't  matter  if  they  gild  over  the  dirt ;  we  don't  sell  our  souls  to  the 
Devil  in  this  age,  we're  too  Christian,  we  sell  them  to  the  Dollar !" 

With  which  satirical  reflection  on  his  times  and  his  order  drifting 
through  his  mind,  Strathmore's  thoughts  floated  onward  to  a  piece  <J 
statecraft  then  numbered  among  the  delicate  diplomacies  and  intricate 
embroglie  of  Europe,  whose  moves  absorbed  him  as  the  finesses  of  a 
problem  absorb  a  skilful  chess-player,  and  from  thence  stretched  onwards 
to  his  future,  in  which  he  lived  like  all  men  of  dominant  ambition  far 
more  than  he  lived  in  his  present.  It  was  a  future  brilliant,  secure, 
brightening  in  its  lustre  and  strengthening  in  its  power  with  each  suc- 
cessive year ;  a  future  which  was  not  to  him  as  to  most  wrapped  in 
a  chiaro'scuro  with  but  points  of  luminance  gleaming  through  the 
mist,  but  in  whose  cold  glimmering  light  he  seemed  to  see  clear  and 
distinct,  as  we  see  each  object  of  the  far-off  landscape  stand  out  in  the 
air  of  a  winter's  noon,  every  thread  that  he  should  gather  up,  every 
distant  point  to  which  he  should  pass  onward ;  a  future  singular  and 
characteristic,  in  which  state-power  was  the  single  ambition  marked  out, 
from  which  the  love  of  women  was  banished,  in  which  pleasure  and 
wealth  were  as  little  regarded  as  in  Lacedsemon,  in  which  age  would 
be  courted  not  dreaded,  since  with  it  alone  would  come  added  dominion 
over  the  minds  of  men,  and  in  which,  as  it  stretched  out  before  him, 
failure  and  alteration  were  alike  impossible.  What,  if  he  lived,  could 
destroy  a  future  that  would  be  solely  dependent  on,  solely  ruled  by,  him- 
self ?  By  his  own  hand  alone  would  his  future  be  fashioned, — would  he 
hew  out  any  shape  save  the  idol  that  pleased  him?  When  we  hold  the 
chisel  ourselves,  are  we  not  secure  to  have  no  error  in  the  work  ?  Is  it 
likely  that  our  hand  will  slip,  that  the  marble  we  select  will  be  dark- 
veined,  and  brittle,  and  impure,  that  the  blows  of  the  mallet  will  shiver 
our  handiwork,  and  that  when  we  plan  a  Milo,  god  of  strength,  we 
shall  but  mould  and  sculpture  out  a  Laocoon  of  torture?  Scarcely!  and 
Strathmore  held  the  chisel,  and,  certain  of  his  own  skill,  was  as  snre 
of  what  he  should  make  of  life  as  Benvenuto,  when  he  bade  the  molten 
metal  pour  into  the  shape  that  he,  master-craftsman,  had  fashioned,  and 
give  to  the  sight  of  the  world  the  Winged  Perseus.  But  Strathmore  did 
not  remember  what  Cellini  did — ^that  one  flaw  might  mar  the  whole ! 

The  rooms  were  filled  when  he  ascended  the  staircase  and  entered  the 
first  of  that  suite  of  superb  salons  where  Madame  de  Luilhiers  gathered 
about  her  her  own  particular  and  exclusive  set,  and  reigned  supreme. 
Her  ball  was  a  replica  of  a  bal  de  Vopera,  with  a  dash  *of  the  bril- 
liance of  the  Regency,  a  time  the  Duchess  loved  to  resuscitate  ;  scandal, 
indeed,  said  that  she  loved  it  so  well  that  she  enacted  the  rdle  of  the 
Marquise  de  Parabere  with  a  descendant  of  Monseigneur  d' Orleans; 
but — taisons  nous! — scandal  is  ever  indiscreet,  and  never  true,  we  know, 
save  here  and  there,  when  it  hits  the  defenceless,  or  besmears  the  fallen, 
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or  so  delicately  stabs  our  bosom  friend  that  we  hav«n't  heart  to  forswear 
it !  The  low  hum  of  many  voices,  that  sound  which,  subdued  and  harm- 
less as  the  musical  hum  of  gnats,  yet  buzzes  away  the  peace  of  entire 
lives,  and  murmurs  deatli- blows  to  a  myriad  of  reputations,  filled  the 
rooms  as  he  moved  slowly  through  the  throng  of  glittering  dominoes, 
broidered  with  gold  or  studded  with  jewels,  while  brilliant  eyes  smiled 
recognition  on  him  through  their  masks,  and  witty  badinage  was  whispered 
to  him  by  fair  incognite. 

'^  Deucedly  like  life,  mon  cher— ^eh  ?  People  take  advantage  of  disguise 
to  slander  at  their  ease,  and  under  a  mask  the  dastard  grows  daring,  and 
whispers  a  scandal,  or — what's  as  bad — a  truth !  Very  like  life !  Under 
the  domino  how  suavely  they  stab  their  foes,  and  unrecognised  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  dear  friends  how  secure  a  man  is  to  overhear  them 
damning  his  name !"  laughed  Strathmore  to  Chateau-Benard  as  he 
passed  him  in  the  vestibule,  and  went  on  to  chat  with  the  Comtesse  de 
Chantal,  a  bewitching  little  brune,  who  had  confided  to  him  the  colour 
of  her  adorable  rose  domino,  and  would  quickly  have  been  recognised 
without  any  other  guide  than  her  bright  marmozet  eyes. 

"The  domino  gives  one  the  privilege  of  laisseZ'/aire  and  laissez^parler ; 
it  would  be  very  pleasant  if  the  world  were  one  long  bal  masqu^,"  said 
Madame  la  Comtesse,  letting  the  eyes  in  question  rest  on  him  with 
coquette  brilliance,  for  Strathmore  was  much  courted  by  the  sex  he 
contemned. 

'*  Madame !  I  think  it  t^  one.   Who  is  there  in  it  without  a  disguise  P'' 

he  answered  her,  laughing,  as  they  moved  on  to  the  ball-room  through 

^the  crowd  of  titled  maskers,  while  the  music  echoed  from  the  distance, 

and  the  lights  gleamed  on  the  gorgeous  dresses  of  those  bidden  to  the 

Duchesse's  fete  a  la  Regence. 

"  Who,  indeed !  Not  even  Lord  Cecil  Strathmore,  since  he  disdains 
women,  yet  he  flirts  with  one  1"  murmured  a  whisper  at  his  side. 

"  Mais  qui  nous  parlait  alorSf  Cecil  ?"  said  the  Comtesse,  slightly  dis- 
gusted with  the  style  of  the  attack. 

"  Some  one  of  your  court  jealous  of  my  distinction,  madarae,"  laughed 
Strathmore,  as  he  thought  to  himself,  "  I  would  swear  the  voice  was  a 
woman's,"  and  turned  to  see  who  had  recognised  him  with  his  mask  on. 
Among  the  crowd  of  dominoes  near,  the  one  closest  to  him  was  white, 
powdered  with  golden  bees. 

"  Fi  done  !  c^etait  une  femme :  a-  man  would  have  attacked  me,  not 
you,"  said  Madame  de  Chantal,  giving  him  a  blow  of  her  fan,  a  little 
jealous  of  the  domino  that  Strathmore's  eyes  were  tracking ;  more  jealous 
still,  when  dexterously  disentangling  himself  from  her,  he  left  her  with 
Bellus,  and  followed  the  white  domino  in  its  swift  passage  through  the 
crowd,  that  would  have  been  a  crush  in  any  other  salons  than  those  of 
the  Hdtel  Luilhiers :  followed  on  an  impulse  vague  and  irresistible,  as 
he  had  never  before  followed  the  voice  of  a  woman.  With  whatever 
swiftness  and  dexterity  he  traced  her,  she  perpetually  eluded  him; 
though  she  never  turned  her  head,  he  would  have  sworn  she  knew  he 
was  pursuing  her  (women,  like  flies,  know  all  that  goes  on  behind  them), 
and  she  seemed  to  take  a  perverse  delight  in  winding  in  and  out  inter- 
minable mazes,  and  in  letting  him  approach  her  only  to  escape  him ;  the 
white  folds  of  the  domino,  with  its  glittering  golden  bees  fluttering  in  the 
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light,  ever  within  tantalising  reach,  and  ever  at  provoking  distance.  At 
last,  when  he  was  tired  of  the  chase,  and  on  the  point  of  giving  it  up, 
her  own  passage  was  ohstructed ;  he  pushed  hastily  forward  and  overtook 
her  in  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  a  winter  garden,  where  Marie  de  Luilhiers 
had  the  tropics  reproduced  under  glass  in  all  their  Oriental  heat  and 
Oriental  fragrance,  and  in  which  the  maskers  were  moving,  amidst  the 
broad  leaves  and  glowing  creepers  of  the  East,  while  the  falling  waters  of 
innumerable  fountains  cooled  the  air,  and  subdued  lights  gleamed  through 
the  dark  tropical  foliage,  like  fire-flies  in  a  palm  grove. 

**  If  I  disdain  all  women,  I  have  followed  one.  Belle  dame,  whoever 
you  be,  I  may  trust  your  reproof  to  me  shows  some  sign  of  interest  in 
him  you  condemned,"  whispered  Strathmore  in  her  ear. 

Though  she  had  penetrated  his  disguise,  he  could  not  penetrate  hers; 
shrouded  in  her  domino  she  defied  detection,  and  by  her  voice  he  could 
not  recognise  her  in  the  least.  He  only  saw,  as  she  turned  her  head,  that 
her  eyes  laughed,  shining  brightly  as  stars,  and  that  the  lovely  mouth 
below  her  mask  had  the  bloom  of  youth  on  its  lips,  like  the  soft  bloom 
on  an  untouched  peach. 

"Not  at  all!  You  are  far  too  presumptuous,  and  if  you  disdain 
all  women,  you  cannot  care  what  one  of  them  thinks  of  you.  You  have 
only  pursued  me  because  I  eluded  you ;  we  beat  you  nest  ^  en  fuyant 
comme  les  Scythes.^     Montaigne  is  perfectly  right." 

Her  voice  had  a  sound  in  it  familiar  to  him,  but  not  familiar  enough  to 
be  recognisable  in  her  disguise.     She  baffled  all  detection,  provocative  as 
were  the  luminous  eyes  shining  on  him  through  her  mask,  and  the 
laughing  lips,  like  two  roses  d'amour,  which  were  all  that  the  enviousi 
masquerade  gave  to  view. 

"  I  have  pursued  you  to  learn  who  honours  me,  by  forbidding  me  to 
flirt.  Presumption  or  not,  belle  inconnue,  I  shall  construe  its  interdict,  as 
it  flatters  me  most.  You  recognised  me  even  in  domino  ;  there  must  be 
some  elective  aflinity  between  us !" 

"  None  whatever.  I  knew  you  by  your  eyes.  Lord  Cecil.  "What  does 
your  legend  say  ? — 

Swift,  silent,  Strathmore's  eyes 
Are  fathomless  and  darkly  wise ; 
No  wife  nor  leman  sees  them  smile. 
Save  at  bright  steel  and  statecraft  wile ; 
And  when  they  lighten,  foes  are  ware. 
The  shrive  is  short,  the  shroud  is  there  !" 

The  words  startled  him,  spoken  by  the  lips  of  the  fair  mask  in  the 
gay  salons  of  the  Hotel  Luilhier ;  they  were  the  burden  of  a  rhyming 
chronicle,  old  as  Fiers  the  Flowman — a  wild,  dark  legend,  still  among 
the  cradle-songs  of  his  county,  and  the  chronicles  of  his  own  household. 
It  was  strange  to  hear  here,  in  Paris,  in  the  gay  revelry  of  the  fdte  a  la 
Regence,  words  which  he  thought  had  never  travelled  beyond  the  woods 
of  White  Ladies,  which  he  had  never  remembered  since  the  days  of  his 
boyhood !     Who  could  she  be  who  knew  him  so  weH  ? 

'*  Belle  amie,"  he  said,  bending  his  head  to  her  as  they  passed  under 
the  fragrant  aisles  of  the  winter  garden,  "you  flatter  me  more  and 
more !     I  must,  at  least,  have  some  interest  for  you,  since  you  know  by 
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heart  my  family  legends  and  the  look  of  my  eyes !     We  cannot  possibly 
be  strangers—** 

"  Perhaps  we  are  enemies !"  interrupted  the  mask,  the  sapphires 
gleaming  here  and  there  on  her  domino,  flashing  their  azure  beams  in 
the  light.  "  The  instinct  of  enmity  is  quicker  than  that  of  friendship  or 
of  love,  you  know,  all  the  world  through.  .How  did  you  bend  Prince 
Michel  to  your  will  a  few  months  ago  ? — by  playing  on  the  subtlest  and 
surest  of  human  passions — revenge !" 

"  The  deuce  !  is  she  a  witch  or  a  clairvoyante  !"  thought  Strathmore, 
fairly  astounded.  The  policy  he  had  pursued  had  been  closely  kept,  if 
ever  the  tactics  of  diplomacy  had  been  so.  Who  had  betrayed  them  to 
this  Domino  Blanc  ?  Who  was  this  Domino  Blanc  that  she  knew  them? 
The  only  woman  who  could  have  penetrated  their  intricacies  was  that 
modern  De  Longueville,  the  Princesse  de  Lurine  ;  but  the  princess  was 
a  brune,  an  olive-cheeked  daughter  of  Sardinia,  and  the  delicate  chin  of 
the  mask,  which  (save  the  rose  lips)  was  all  he  could  see  of  hb  clair- 
voyante unknown,  was  white  as  the  skin  of  the  fairest  blonde. 

*'  Did  you  think  your  state  secrets  were  unknown,  Lord  Cecil  ?"  she 
whispered  rapidly,  her  bright  eyes  dancing  with  malicious  amusement. 
'*  Bah  I  even  a  swift,  silent  Strathmore  cannot  defy  a  woman,  you  see. 
If  we  are  not  good  for  very  much  in  this  world,  we  are  good  for  meddling 
and  for  espionage.  We  are  the  best  detectives  in  the  world,  only  we 
can't  hold  our  tongues — we  can't  keep  the  secrets  when  we  have  learned 
them.  We  are  so  proud  of  our  stolen  nuts  that  we  crack  them  en  plein 
jour,  instead  of  keeping  them  to  enjoy  in  the  darkness  of  night,  as  you 
wise  men  do !" 

"  Caramba,  madame!"  laughed  Strathmore,  looking  down  into  her 
glittering  eyes.  "  I  think  it  is  a  popular  error  that  your  sex  cannot 
keep  a  secret ;  you  guard  your  own  most  admirably  for  a  lifetime,  if  you 
deem  it  politic;  it  is  only  the  secrets  of  others  that  you  betray  !" 

He  had  no  under-meaning,  no  hidden  innuendo  in  the  satire  on  her 
sex,  but,  for  an  instant,  the  bright  eyes  of  the  White  Domino  were  clouded 
and  angrily  troubled.  Perhaps  he  had  struck,  without  knowing  it,  on 
some  jarring  chord;  perhaps  she  was  startled  for  the  moment  lest  she 
should  have  encountered  clairvoyance,  en  revanche.  Then — she  laughed, 
*  g*y>  fantastic  chime  of  mellow  laughter. 

"  Those  who  are  wise  trust  us ;  those  who  are  unwise  pique  us  by 
drawn  veils  and  forbidden  fruits.  A  woman  is  never  so  exasperated  as 
when  she  is  refused — of  course  it  spurs  her  to  her  mettle,  and  into  what 
is  bolted  and  barred  from  her  she  will  enter  by  a  chink,  coute  que  coute. 
Seal  a  letter,  and  we  look  into  it  by  a  corner  ;  shut  a  door,  and  we  pass 
through  it  by  the  keyhole ;  tell  us  a  thing  is  poison,  and  we  taste  it,  as 
if  it  were  elixir.  No  book  is  so  eagerly  read  as  one  you  forbid  us ;  no 
secret  is  so  quickly  found  out  as  one  you  taboo  to  us.  If  you  do  not  wish 
me  to  learn  all  about  the  Voltura  embroglio,  you  will  tell  me,  with  a 
good  grace,  what  private  instructions  D'Arrelio  received  from  Turin;  you 
were  with  him  this  morning  !" 

She  whispered  it  *rery  softly,  where  they  stood  beside  one  of  the  foun- 
tains, falling  with  measured  murmur  into  its  marble  basin,  and  casting 
its  silvery  spray  high-up  amongst  the  scarlet  blossoms  and  the  luxuriant 
foliage  of  the  Eastern  creepers.     The  Voltura  embroglio  !  that  intricate 
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knot  of  Anglo- Franco- Italian  intrigue,  whose  slightest  threads  had  never 
been  dropped  save  in  the  privacy  of  the  most  secret  bureaux!  Who  the 
deuce  could  she  bo,  and  how  could  she  come  by  that  ?  Witch,  clair- 
voyaute,  political  intrigante,  whatever  she  might  be,  he  would  have  de- 
fied her  to  have  probed  that  most  secret  of  diplomatic  secresies,  and  to 
know  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  envoy  of  Turin  by  a  side-door  and  an  escalier 
derobe  !  This  mystic  magicienne  baffled  him  utterly !  She  knew 
his  own  movements — she  knew  his  own  thoughts — she  even  knew 
the  secret  moves  of  the  great  chess-player  at  the  Tuileries,  who  had 
Europe  for  his  chess-board !  Strathmore  was  piqued,  excited,  provoked; 
he  had  never  been  so  impatient  in  his  life ;  he  could  almost  have  for- 
sworn all  the  courtesies  of  masquerade,  and  have  torn  off  by  force  tbe 
envious  black  mask  which  hid  from  his  sight  the  face  of  his  mysterious 
dairvoyante,  and  which  shrouded  every  feature  save  the  sweet,  sensuous, 
mutine  mouth,  that  only  made  concealment  the  more  cruel ! 

"  The  sure  way  to  win  whatever  you  wish,  and  hear  whatever  you  seek, 
ma  belle,  would  be  to  promise  removal  of  your  cruel  mask  as  a  recom- 
pense ;  none  could  resist  such  a  bribe,  let  their  probity  be  what  it  would!" 
he  whispered  her,  eagerly. 

He  by  no  means  intended  to  confess  to  the  accuracy  of  her  Yoltura 
knowledge ;  it  might  be  but  the  clever  guesswork  of  a  feminine  poli- 
tician, flung  out  to  entrap  him  hap-hazard. 

"  How  rash  you  are !"  cried  the  Domino  Blanc,  interrupting  him  mis- 
chievously. *'  I  may  be  wrinkled,  haggard,  and  enamelled,  for  anything 
you  can  tell ;  I  may  be  a  Ninon  of  seventy,  a  Du  Deffand  coquetting  in 
my  eightieth  year,  a  female  Mirabeau  pitted  with  small-pox  and  yellow 
with  dyspepsia.  Unmasked,  I  should  have  lost  the  charm  that  only  goes 
with  the  Unseen.     Thank  you  !     I  am  too  wise  to  part  with  it !" 

'*  I  am  anything  but  rash,  and  you  are  anything  but  wi^,"  persisted 
Strathmore.  '*  One  guesses  the  perfection  of  the  statue  by  the  little  that 
is  unveiled ;  the  beauty  of  the  volume  by  the  grace  of  the  vignette  that 
peeps  through  t^e  uncut  leaves  !  Enamel,  madame,  could  no  more  have 
given  the  bloom  to  your  lips  than  their  bloom  <  to  those  blossoms,  and 
those  eyes  would  not  be  so  dangerously  eloquent  unless  they  were  washed 
with  the  morning  dew  of  their  dawn !" 

<*  Charming  compliments!"  laughed  the  mask,,  striking  him  on  the 
arm  with  the  jewelled  sticks  of  her  fan.  "  But  you  only  flatter  my  beauty 
to  have  your  curiosity  gratified.  It  is  not  to  see  my  face.  Lord  Cecil, 
but  to  find  out  who  whispers  to  you  of  your  t^te-a-tete  with  Arrelio  that 
you  would  like  my  mask  off.  M,  mon  diplomat,  I  take  your  flattery  at 
its  worth !" 

"  Then  you  do  injustice  to  yourself  and  to  me,"  whispered  Strath- 
more, urgently,  tantalised  and  provoked  to  the  last  degree  by  a  woman 
who  knew  so  much  of  himself  and  would  let  him  know  nothing  of  her. 
'*  Your  hand  alone  is  insignia  and  type  of  what  the  tout  ensemble  would 
•be  were  it  only  unmasked.  Those  Titania-like  fingers  must  have  face 
and  form  to  match  with  them.  Do  you  not  think  your  mask  is  as  cruel 
as  the  closest  veil  of  the  Odalisque,  since,  like  that,  it  only  shows  us 
enough  to  make  us  wistfully  dream  of  all  we  are  denied  ?" 

"  Gracefully  turned !  were  it  only  sincere  !*'  answered  the  White 
Domino,  her  low,  musical,  mocking  laugh  echoing  sofitly  where  th^ 
stood  by  the  fountain,  where  the  light  of  the  lamps  was  shaded  by  the 
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fantastic  ferns  and  fan-like  leaves  of  the  profuse  Oriental  foliage  that 
drooped  around.  "  But  with  Lord  Cecil  Strathmore  it  is  only  flattery, 
adroit  and  diplomatic,  to  And  out  who  has  the  clue  to  his  secret  interview 
with  Arrelio  !  Neither  the  mask  nor  the  veil  are  cruelties  to  you ;  you 
care  nothing  for  what  they  shroucl ;  and  as  for  dreaming  of  what  is 
*  denied  to  you,  you  would  disdain  so  poetical  a  weakness,  unless  the  denial 
involved  a  state  secret;  then,  indeed,  it  might  haunt  your  sleep  a  little! 
Listen,  Lord  Cecil !  I  know  your  diplomacies,  see  if  I  know  you  per- 
sonally. You  iare  ambitious,  but  with  a  singular  and  lofty  ambition,  in 
which  wealth  has  no  share.  You  disdain  gold  as  the  dieu  du  roture^ 
and  seek  power  alone.  You  are  cold,  and  proud  of  your  coldness,  as  of 
the  polish  of  steel  that  has  never  been  dimned.  You  prize  friendship, 
but  disdain  love  as  the  plaything  of  fools  and  the  dalliance  of  dotards. 
You  look  on  life  as  the  clay,  and  on  men  as  the  plaster  through  whom 
you,  master-craftsman,  will  fashion  the  shape  that  pleases  you  without 
a  flaw,  ductile  and  plastic  to  every  turn  of  your  hand.  You  love  finesse, 
sway,  dominance ;  you  are  independent  of  sympathy ;  you  are  per- 
fectly and  presumptuously  self-reliant ;  you  have  the  profound  subtle 
intellect  of  the  old  Italian  statesmen  ;  perhaps  you  have  their  swift, 
dark,  relentless  passion  too;  but,  if  so,  it  slumbers — as  yet,  as  it  slum- 
bered with  them  till  it  was  time  to  strike.  You  are  like  the  Strathmores 
of  White  Ladies,  line  by  line,  feature  for  feature,  and  with  their  phy- 
siognomy inherit  their  character.  Now,  am  I  clairvoyante  or  not? 
Tell  me!" 

She  spoke  in  a  low,  sweet  whisper,  bending  towards  him  with  her 
luminous  eyes  shining  on  him  through  her  mask,  while  the  sapphires 
flashed  their  azure  rays  in  the  light,  and  the  mystical,  monotonous  music 
of  the  fountain  murmured  on  and  on,  and  the  scarlet  flowers  of  the 
Eastern  creepers  swung  against  the  glittering,  snowy  folds  of  her  domino. 
"With  something  of  the  strange,  startled  wonder  with  which  Surrey  saw 
his  love  shadowed  out  on  the  Mirour  of  Gramarye,  Strathmore  heard  his 
character  drawn  in  the  unerring  words  of  the  mysterious  mask.  A 
moment  before  he  would  have  sworn  that  no  living  creature,  save,  perhaps, 
Bertie  Erroll,  could  have  known  him  so  well ;  and  the  portraiture,  exact 
to  the  life  in  every  line,  startled  him  as  we  may  have  been  startled  coming 
suddenly  upon  an  unseen  mirror  that  gives  us  back  our  own  reflexion  in 
every  trait  and  in  a  strong  light.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  her,'  his 
grasp  involuntarily  closing  on  the  folds  of  the  domino. 

"  Clairvoyante  or  not,  you  are  an  enchantress !  and  I  must  know  who 
has  studied  me  so  miraculously  before  we  part.  Unmask,  ma  belle.  I 
cannot  let  you  go  unknown.     I  will  not!" 

She  laughed  the  laugh  sweet  as  music,  that  had  something  menacing 
and  mocking  in  its  soft,  subdued  carillon. 

'^  But  you  must,  by  the  rules  of  all  masquerades.  I  am  like  Eros,  I 
must  be  adored  unseen ;  bring  light  to  unveil  me,  and  I  shall  take  wing ! 
Will  you  lament  as  sincerely  as  Psyche  ?     Adieu !" 

With  a  swifb,  sudden  movement,  ere  he  could  detain  her,  the  white 
folds  slid  from  his  hand,  and  she  had  fluttered  away,  as  though  she 
literally  took  wing  Hke  the  Eros  she  spoke  of,  floating  off  under  the 
tropical  foliage  like  some  rich-plumaged  bird,  the  gold-flowered  domino 
brushing  through  the  dark  glossy  leaves  as  she  passed.  As  svriftly  Strath- 
more pursued ;  but  before  it  was  possible  to  overtake  her,  a  group  of 
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dominoes  had  surrounded  her,  and  ou  the  arm  of  one  of  them  she  had 
passed  so  rapidly  out  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  that  ere  he  could  follow 
she  was  lost  in  the  throng. 

Who  could  she  be?  Who  could  know  him  so  well  while  she  was  un- 
known to  him  ?  Her  air,  her  yoice,  her  eyes,  were  half  familiar  while 
yet  strange,  and  the  mask  might  have  effectually  disguised  his  best-known 
friend.  Yet,  as  he  recalled  those  who  alone  could  have  spoken  thus  to 
him,  he  rejected  them  all ;  this  mysterious  clairvoyante  could  be  none  of 
them.  The  lost  White  Domino  piqued  him.  Soft  voices  challenged  him 
with  witty  mots,  fair  maslcers  kept  him  talking  to  them  that  light,  bril- 
liant badinage  that  women  live  on,  as  humming-birds  on  farina,  and  bees 
upon  honey;  eyes  dazzling  as  hers  wooed  him  tenderly  through  their 
masks ;  but  Strathmore  was  haunted  by  one  woman,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  the  rest ;  he  sought  her  unceasingly  through  the  Luilhiers'  salons,  but 
always  in  vain.  The  sweet,  sensuous  mouth,  the  luminous  eyes,  the 
thrilling,  musical  voice  and  laugh,  that  would  have  had  magic  in  others, 
were  not  what  piqued  him  ;  it  was  the  strange  knowledge  that  she  had 
of  himself,  the  unerring  fidelity  with  which  she  had  sketched  traits  in  bis 
character  that  he  himself  even  had  known  but  in  indistinct  shadow  till 
the  light  of  her  words  had  streamed  in  upon  them.  Had  he  believed  in 
clairvoyance  he  would  have  sworn  to  it  now  1  He  sought  the  White 
Domino  persistently,  ceaselessly,  through  the  crowds  that  filled  the 
rooms  for  the  Duchesse's  fete  a  la  Regence — sought  her  always  in  vain. 
At  last,  giving  up  in  provoked  despair  his  bootless  chase  of  the  azure 
sapphires  and  golden  bees,  that  only  flashed  on  his  sight  in  the  distaoce 
to  perpetually  elude  his  approach,  he  leant  against  the  doorway  of  one  of 
the  conservatories,  where  a  breeze  reached  him,  cooling  the  air  that  was 
hot  with  the  blaze  of  the  myriad  lights,  and  heavy  with  the  odour  of  per- 
fumes and  flowers ;  and  stood  there  looking  down  the  long  suite  of  salons, 
glittering  with  the  moving  throng  of  dominoes,  and  holding  his  mask  in 
his  hand,  so  that  the  light  fell  full  upon  the  peculiar  Vandyke-like 
character  of  his  head,  rendered  the  more  striking  by  the  dark  violet 
of  his  masquerade  dress  and  the  diamonds  that  studded  it.  He  was  pro- 
voked, impatient,  interested  more  than  ever  he  had  been  in  his  whole  life 
— save  once — and  he  was  annoyed  with  himself  that  he  had  so  mismanaged 
the  affair  as  to  let  the  Domino  Blanc  slip  from  his  hands.  He  was  annoyed 
with  himself,  and  not  less  so  when,  as  he  stood  there,  snowy  folds  swept 
past  him,  the  jewelled  handle  of  a  fan  struck  his  arm,  and  a  soft  voice 
was  in  his  ear : 

"jBcvewr/  you  look  like  a  portrait  of  the  Old  Masters!  Are  you 
thinking  of  the  Voltura  affair,  or  of  me  ?  You  will  be  foiled  with  both; 
Arrelio  will  not  sign,  and  I  shall  not  unmask  !  Good  night,  Strathmore! 
Perhaps  I  shall  haunt  your  sleep  this  morning,  as  I  know  a  state 
secret !" 

The  words  were  scarce  whispered  before  she  had  passed  him !  Again 
she  eluded  his  detention  ;  again,  swift  as  lightning,  he  pursued  her,  this 
all-mysterious  and  all-tantalising  mask ;  but  destiny  was  against  him. 
The  throng  parted  them,  an  Austrian  Baroness  detained  him,  the  trailing 
folds  of  a  rose  domino  entangled  him  ;  she  was  perpetually  at  a  distance 
as  he  followed  her  through  the  salons,  which  she  was  then  leaving  on  the 
arm  of  a  black  domino  to  go  to  her  carriage,  the  golden  bees  glitteriog) 
the  snowy  dress  fluttering,  just  far  enough  off  to  be  provokingly  near  and 
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provokingly  distant,  as,  detained  now  by  this,  now  by  that,  he  threaded 
his  way  through  the  interminable  length  of  the  salons,  ante- chambers, 
cabinets  de  peinture,  and  reception-rooms  in  her  wake,  and  passed  out 
into  the  staircase .  at  the  very  moment  that  she  was  descending  its  last 
step !  She  had  a  crowd  about  her,  following  her  as  courtiers  follow  their 
Queen,  and  her  sapphires  were  gleaming  and  her  white  domino  glittering 
as  she  crossed  in  a  blaze  of  light  the  marble  parquet  of  the  magnificent 
hall  of  the  H6tel  Luilhiers. 

"  A  white  domino,  powdered  with  gold  bees ! — can  you  tell  me  whose 
that  is,  Arthus  ?"  asked  Strathmore,  eagerly,  where  he  stretched  over  the 
balustrade  as  Bellus  came  out  of  the  vestibule,  while  below,  with  her 
masked  court  about  her,  she  passed  on  to  her  carriage. 

"  A  white  domino  with  golden  bees  !"  cried  the  Vicomte.  "  Pardieu  ! 
you  have  seen  her,  then  ?" 

"  Seen  her!     Seen  whom?" 

"  Did  she  take  off  her  mask  ?"  went  on  Bellus,  not  heeding  the  countei- 
question.  "  Did  you  see  her  face?  Did  you  look  at  her  well  ?  What 
do  you  think  of  her  ?" 

"  Sh' !  Whom  ?  I  ask  you  who  the  white  domino  is.  Look— • 
quick !  you  will  catch  her  before  she  has  passed  out  of  the  hall.  Whose 
domino  is  that  ?*' 

"  That  ?     Norn  de  Dieu !  that  is  hers  ?" 

"  Hers  ?    Curse  your  pronouns  !    She  must  have  a  name !    Whose  ?" 

"  Peste !  Lady  Vavasour !     You  have  seen  her,  then,  at  last !" 


IIL 

TWO  MIGHT  PICTURES— BY  WAXLIGHT,  JLND  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

Marion  Lady  Vavasour  and  Vaux  sat  before  her  dressing-room  fire 
(which,  born  in  the  West  Indies,  she  had  lighted  in  summer  or  winter), 
watching  the  embers  play,  nestled  in  the  cozy  depths  of  her  luxurious  chair, 
with  a  novel  open  in  her  lap,  and  her  long  shining  tresses  unbound  and 
hanging  in  as  loose,  rippled  luxuriance  as  the  hair  of  the  V6nus  a  la 
Coquille.  No  toilette  was  so  becoming  as  the  azure  neglig6  of  softest 
Indian  texture,  with  its  profusion  of  gossamer  lace  about  the  arms  and 
bosom,  that  she  wore ;  no  chaussure  more  bewitching  than  the  slipper, 
fantastically  broidered  with  gold  and  pearls,  into  which  the  foot  she  held 
out  to  the  fire  to  warm  was  slipped ;  no  sanctuary  for  that  belle  des  belles 
fitter  and  more  enticing  than  the  dressing-room,  with  its  rose  tendre 
hangings,  its  silver  swinging  lamps,  its  toilette-table  shrouded  in  lace,  its 
mirrors  framed  in  Dresden,  its  jasper  tazze  filled  with  jewels,  its  gemmed 
vases  full  of  fiowers,  its  crystal  carafes  of  perfumes  and  bouquets,  its 
thousand  things  of  luxury  and  grace.  Here,  perhaps,  Marion,  Lady 
Vavasour,  who  had  rarest  loveliness  at  all  hours,  looked  her  loveliest  of 
all ;  and  here  she  sat  now,  thinking,  while  the  firelight  shone  on  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  her  skin,  on  the  luminous  depths  of  her  eyes,  on 
the  shining  unbound  tresses  of  her  hair,  and  on  the  diamond-studded 
circlet  on  her  fair  left  hand  that  was  the  badge  of  her  allegiance  to  one 
lord,  and  the  signet  of  her  title  to  reign,  a  Queen  of  Society  and  a 
Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and  Vaux.  Her  thoughts  might  well  be  sunny 
ones ;  she  was  in  the  years  of  her  youth  and  the  height  of  her  beauty  ; 
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she  had  not  a  caprice  she  could  not  carry  out,  nor  a  wish  she  could  not 
gratify.  Her  world,  delirious  with  her  fascination  and  ductile  to  her 
mag^c,  let  her  place  her  foot  on  itsi  neck  and  rule  it  as  she  would;  she 
was  censed  with  the  purple  incense  of  worship  wherever  she  moved,  and 
gave  out  life  and  death  with  her  smile  and  her  frown,  with  a  soft 
whispered  word,  or  a  moue  houdeuse.  From  a  station  of  comparative 
obscurity,  when  her  ^istence  had  threatened  to  pass  away  in  insular 
monotony  and  colonial  obscurity,  her  beauty  had  lifted  her  to  a  dazzling 
rank,  and  her  tact  had  taught  her  to  grace  it,  so  that  none  could  carp  at, 
but  all  bowed  before  her ;  so  that  in  a  thorough-bred  exclusive  set  she 
gave  the  law  and  made  the  fashion,  and  conquests  unnumbered  strewed 
her  path  ''  thick  as  the  leaves  in  Vallambrosa." 

On  her  first  i^pearance  as  Lady  Vavasour  and  Vaux,  which  had  been 
made  some  six  years  before  this  at  St.  Petersburg,  women  had  murmured 
at,  and  society  been  shy  to  receive,  this  exquisite  creature,  come  none 
knew  whence,  born  from  no  one  knew  whom,  with  whom  the  world  in 
general  conceived  that  my  lord  Marquis  had  made  a  wretched  mesalliance; 
the  Marquis  being  a  man  sans  reproche  as  far  as  "  blood"  went,  if  upon 
some  other  score  he  was  not  quite  so  stainless  as  might  have  been.  But 
the  world  in  very  brief  time  gave  way  before  her  :  with  the  sceptre  of  a 
matchless  loveliness,  and  the  skill  of  a  born  tactician,  she  cleared  all  ob- 
stacles, overruled  all  opponents,  bore  down  all  hesitations,  silenced  all 
sneers.  She  created  a  furore,  she  became  the  mode;  women  might 
slander  her  as  they  would,  they  could  do  nothing  against  her;  and  in 
brief  time,  from  her  d^but  by  finesse,  by  witchery,  by  the  double  right  of 
her  own  resistless  fascination,  and  the  dignity  of  her  lord's  name,  Marion 
Marchioness ^f  Vavasour  and  Vaux  was  a  Power  in  the  world  of  fashion, 
and  an  acknowledged  leader  in  her  own  spheres  of  ton,  pleasure,  and 
coquetry.  '*  Woman's  wit"  can  do  anything  if  it  be  given  free  run  and 
free  scope,  and  with  that  indescribable  yet  priceless  quality  of  her  sex  she 
was  richly  endowed.  How  richly,  you  will  conceive  when  I  say  that  now, 
she  had  so  eficctually  silenced  and  bewitched  society,  that  in  society 
(save  here  and  there,  where  two  or  three  very  malicious  grandes  dames, 
whom  she  had  outrivalled,  were  gathered  together  for  spleen,  slander, 
and  Souchong)  the  question  of  her  Origin  was  never  how  mooted.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  been  as  presumptuous  to  have  debated  such  a 
question  with  her  as  for  the  Hours  to  have  asked  Aphrodite  of  her 
birth  when  the  amber-dropping  golden  tresses  and  the  snowy  shoulders 
rose  up  from  the  white  sea-foam.  Lady  Vavasour  was  Herself,  and  was 
all-sufficient  for  herself.  Her  delicate  azure  veins  were  her  sangre  azul, 
her  fair  white  hands  were  her  seize  quartiers,  her  sliining  tresses  were  her 
bezants  d'or,  and  her  luminous  eyes  her  blazonry.  Garter  King-dt-Arms 
himself,  looking  on  her,  would  have  forgotten  heraldry,  Hung  the  bare, 
lifeless  skeleton  of  pedigree  to  the  winds  Before  the  living  beauty,  and 
allowed  that  Venus  needs  no  Pursuivant's  marshalling. 

She  sat  looking  into  the  dressing-room  fire,  while  the  gleam  of  the 
waxlights  was  warm  on  her  brow,  and  played  in  the  depths  of  her  dazzling 
eyes ;  a  pleased  smile  lingered  about  her  lovely  lips,  and  her  fingers  idly 
played  with  the  leaves  of  her  novel — her  thoughts  were  more  amusing 
than  its  pages.  She  was  thinking  over  the  triumphs  of  the  past  night 
and  day ;  of  how  she  had  wooed  from  the  Marquis  d' Arrelio,  for  pure  in- 
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souciant  curiosity,  state  secrets  that  honour  and  prudence  alike  bade  him 
withhold,  but  which  he  was  powerless  to  deny  before  her  magical  witchery ; 
of  how  Constantine  of  Lanaris  had  followed  her  from  Athens,  to  lay  at 
her  feet  the  sworn  homage  of  a  Prince,  and  be  rewarded  with  a  tap  of  a 
fan  painted  by  Watteau  ;  of  the  imperial  sables  Duke  Nicholas  Tche mi- 
doff  had  flung  down  a  la  Raleigh  on  a  damp  spot  on  the  Terrace  des 
Feuillans,  where,  otherwise,  her  dainty  brodequins  would  have  been  set  on 
some  moist  fallen  leaves,  as  they  had  strolled  there  together ;  of  thie 
pieces  of  Henri  Deux  and  Rose  Berri  ware,  dearer  to*  him  than  his  life, 
which  that  king  of  connoisseurs.  Lord  Weiverden,  had  presented  to  her, 
sacrificing  his  Faience  for  the  sake  of  a  smile  ;  of  the  words  which  men 
had  whispered  to  her  in  the  perfumed  demie-lumiere  of  her  violet-hung 
boudoir,  while  her  eyes  laughed  and  lured  them  softly  and  resist- 
lessly  to  their  doom;  of  all  the  triumphs  of  the  past  twelve  hours,  since 
the  doors  of  her  hotel  in  the  Place  Venddme  had  first  been  opened  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  day  to  her  crowding  court,  to  now,  when  she  had  quitted 
the  bal  masque  of  her  friend  Louise  de  Luilhier,  and  was  inhaling  again 
in  memory  the  incense  on  which  she  lived.  For  the  belle  Marquise  was 
a  finished  coquette,  never  sated  with  conquest ;  and  it  was  said,  in  certain 
circles  antagonistic  to  her  own,  that  neither  her  coquetries  nor  her  con* 
quests  were  wholly  harmless.  But  every  flower,  even  the  fairest,  has  its 
shadow  beneath  it  as  it  swings  in  the  sunlight ! 

"  He  did  not  remember  me  !"  thought  the  Venus  Aphrodite  of  the 
rose-hung  dressing-room,  looking  with  a  smile  into  the  flames  of  the  fire, 
which  it  was  her  whim  to  have  even  in  so  warm  a  night  as  was  this 
one.  '<  My  voice  should  have  told  him;  it  is  a  terribly  bad  compliment! 
However,  he  shall  pay  for  it !  A  woman  who  knows  her  power  can 
always  tax  any  negligence  to  her  as  heavily  as  she  likes.  How  incom- 
prehensibly silly  those  women  must  be  who  become  their  lovert'  slaves, 
who  hang  on  their  words  and  seek  their  tenderness,  and  make  themselves 
miserable  at  their  infidelities.  I  cannot  understand  it ;  if  there  be  a  thing 
in  the  world  easier  to  manage  than  another,  it  is  a  Man  !  Weak,  obsti« 
Bate,  vain,  wayward,  loving  what  they  cannot  get,  slighting  what  they 
hold  In  their  hand,  adoring  what  they  have  only  on  an  insecure  tenure, 
trampling  on  anything  that  lies  at  their  mercy,  always  capricious  to  a  . 
constant  mistress  and  constant  to  a  capricious — men  are  all  alike;  there 
is  nothing  easier  to  keep  in  leading-strings  when  once  you  know  their 
foibles !  Those  swift,  silent  Strathmores,  they  are  very  cold,  they  say, 
and  love  very  rarely;  but  when  they  love,  it  must  be  imperiously,  pas- 
sionately, madly,  tout  au  rien.  I  should  like  to  see  him  roused.  Shall  I 
rouse  him  ?  Perhaps  !  He  could  not  resist  me  if  I  chose  to  wind  him 
round  my  Angers.  I  should  like  to  supplant  his  ambition,  to  break  down 
his  pride,  to  shatter  his  coldness,  to  bow  him  down  to  what  he  defies. 
Those  facile  conquests  are  no  honour ;  those  men  who  sigh  at  the  first 
sight  of  one's  eyebrow,  and  lose  their  heads  at^the  shadow  of  a  smile  ; 
I  am  tired  of  them — sick  of  them !  Toujours  perdrix  I  And  the  birds  so 
easily  ^ot!  Shall  I  choose?  Yes!  No  man  living  could  defy  wi« — 
not  even  Lord  Cecil  Strathmore !" 

And  as  she  thought  this  last  vainglorious  but  fuUy^warranted  thought, 
Marion  Lady  Vavasour,  lying  back  in  her  fauteuil,  with  her  head  resting 
negligently  on  her  arm,  that  in  its  turn  rested  on  the  satin-cushions, 
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iffrith  that  grace  which  was  her  peculiar  charm,  as  the  firelight  shone  on 
her  loosened  hair  and  the  rose-leaf  flush  of  her  delicate  cheeks,  glanced 
at  her  own  reflexion  in  a  mirror  standing  near,  on  whose  surface  the 
whole  matchless  tableau  was  reproduced  with  its*  dainty  and  brilliaut 
colouring,  and  smiled — a  smile  of  calm  security,  of*  superb  triumph. 
Could  she  not  vanquish,  whom  and  when  and  where  she  would  ? 

That  night,  far  across  the  sea,  under  the  shadow  of  English  woodlands 
that  lay  dark,  and  fresh,  and  still  beneath  the  brooding  summer  skies,  a 
woman  stood  within  the  shelter  of  a  cottage-porch,  looking  down  the 
forest-lane  that  stretched  into  the  distance,  with  the  moonbeams  falling 
across  its  moss-grown  road  between  the  boles  of  the  trees,  and  the  silent 
country  lying  far  beyond  hushed,  and  dim,  and  shrouded  in  a  white  mist 
She  was  young,  and  she  had  the  light  of  youth — love — in  her  eyes  as  she 
gazed  wistfully  into  the  gloom,  vainly  seeking  to  pierce  through  the  dense 
foliage  of  the  boughs  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  listened, 
thirstily  and  breathlessly,  for  a  step  beloved  to  break  the  undisturbed 
silence.  The  scarlet  folds  of  a  cloak  fell  ofl*  her  shoulders,  her  head  was 
uncovered,  and  the  moon  bathed  her  in  its  radiance  where  she  stood,  the 
branches  above  her,  as  the  wind  stirred  amongst  them,  shaking  silver 
drops  of  dew  from  their  moistened  leaves  on  her  brow  and  into  her  bosom. 
She  loved,  and  listened  for  that  which  she  loved ;  listened  patiently,  yet 
eagerly  and  long,  while  the  faint  summer  clouds  swept  over  the  dark  azure 
heavens,  the  stars  shining  through  their  mbt,  and  the  distant  chimes  of 
a  church  clock  from  an  old  grey  tower  bosomed  in  the  woods  tolled  out 
the  quarters,  one  by  one,  as  the  hours  of  the  night  stole  onward. 

Suddenly  she  heard  that  for  which  she  longed — heard  ere  other  ears 
could  have  caught  it — a  step  falling  on  the  moss  that  covered  the  forest 
road jg  and  coming  towards  her  ;  then — she  sprang  forward  in  the  dark- 
ness, the  dew  shaking  from  her  hair,  and  the  tears  of  a  g^eat  gladness 
glancing  in  her  eyes,  as  she  twined  her  arms  close  about  him  whom  she 
met,  and  clung  to  him  as  though  no  earthly  power  should  sever  them. 

*'  You  are  come  at  last !  Ah,  if  you  knew  how  bitter  your  absence  is» 
if  you  knew  how  I  grudge  you  to  the  cruel  world  that  robs  me  so  long, 
so  often  of  you ^ 

He  laughed,  and  looked  down  fondly  on  her  where  she  clung  to  him,  • 
wreathing  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"  Silly  child !  I  am  not  worth  your  worship,  still  less  worth  the  con- 
secration of  your  life,  when  I  repay  it  so  little,  recompense  it  so  ill." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  lips  and  gazed  up  into  his  eyes,  clinging 
but  the  more  closely  to  him,  and  laughing  and  weeping  in  her  joy : 

'^  Hush,  hush!  Pay  it  ill?  Have  I  not  the  highest, « best,  most 
precious  payment  in  your  love  ?  I  care  for  no  other,  you  know  that  so 
well." 

He  stroked  her  hair  caressingly,  perhaps  repentantly  (few  men  can 
meet  the  eyes  of  a  woman  who  loves  them  purely  and  faithfully,  after  a 
long  absence,  without  some  pangs  of  conscience,  without  some  contrast 
of  the  quality  of  her  fidelity  and  their  own),  and  kissed  the  lips  uplifted 
to  his  own  ;  the  love  that  he  read  in  her  eyes,  and  that  trembled  in  her 
voice,  saddened  him,  he  could  not  have  told  why,  even  whilst  he  recog- 
nised it  as  something  unpurchasable  in  the  world  he  had  quitted,  where 
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its  strength  and  its  fidelity  would  have  been  but  words  of  an  unknown 
tongue,  subjects  of  a  jeer,  objects  of  a  jest. 

**  And  you  have  seen  none  who  have  supplanted  me  since  we  parted; 
none  of  whom  I  need  have  jealousy  or  fear  ?"  she  whispered  to  him,  with 
a  certain  tremulous,  wistful  anxiety — he  was  her  all,  she  could  not  be 
robbed  of  him ! — yet  with  a  fond,  sunny  smile  upon  her  face  as-  it  was 
raised  to  his  in  the  faint  sheen  of  the  starlight,  the  smile  of  a  love  too 
deeply  true,  too  truly  trustful  to  harbour  a  dread  that  were  doubt,  a 
doubt  that  were  disloyalty  to  the  faith  it  received  as  to  the  faith  it 
gave.  . 

He  looked  down  into  her  eyes,  and  pressed  closer  against  his  own  the 
heart  that  he  knew  beat  solely,  purely,  wholly  for  himself. 

"  My  precious  one !  you  need  be  jealous  of  no  living  thing  with  me. 
None  have  twined  themselves  about  my  heart,  none  have  rooted  them- 
selves into  my  life  as  you  have  done.  Have  no  dread  !  No  rival  shall 
ever  supplant  you,  I  swear  before  God !" 

He  spoke  the  oath  in  all  sincerity,  in  all  faith,  in  all  fervour,  speaking 
it  as  many  men  have  so  spoken  before  him,  not  dreaming  what  the  day 
will  bring  forth,  not  knowing  how  fate  will  make  them  unwitting  per- 
jurers, unconscious  renegades  to  the  bond  of  their  word,  as  they  are  lured 
onwards,  and  driven  downwards,  powerless,  almost  one  would  say  blame- 
less, in  the  hands  of  chance. 

And  the  woman  that  nestled  in  his  arms  and  gazed  up  into  his  eyes 
sighed  a  low,  long,  tremulous  sigh  of  too  great  gladness.  He  was  her 
world;  she  knew  of  and  needed  no  other ! 

Then  he  loosened  her  from  his  close  embrace,  and  still  looking  down 
into  the  eyes  that  uttered  a  love  which  the  women  in  the  world 
he  lived  in  neither  knew  nor  guessed,  and  to  which  he  came  bax:k  as 
from  the  atmosphere  of  gas-lit  salons  one  comes  into  the  clear  soft  air  of 
the  dawn ;  he  led  her  under  the  drooping  branches  of  the  trees  that 
hung  stirless  and  dew-laden  in  the  warm  air,  into  the  house  hidden  in 
the  profuse  and  tangled  foliage.  Their  steps  ceased  to  fall  on  the  moss, 
their  shadows  to  slant  across  the  star-lit  path,  their  whispered  words  to 
stir  the  silence;  the  woodland  country  lay  beyond  calm  and  still  in  the 
shade  of  the  night,  the  fleecy  clouds  drifted  slowly  now  and  then  across 
the  bright  radiance  of  the  moon,  the  winds  moved  gently  amongst  the 
leaves;  in  the  lattice  casements  shrouded  in  the  trees  the  lights  died  out, 
and  the  church  chimes  struck  faintly  in  the  distance  their  hours  one  by 
one.  On  the  hushed  earth  three  angels  brooded — Night,  and  Sleep,  and 
Peace. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  VICTOR  HUGO .♦ 

Although  the  author  of  this  wock  traces  back  the  fianriily  of  the 
Hugos  to  the  year  1332,  he  does  not  ^nter  into  any  details  until  he 
reaches  the  father  of  the  poet,  Joseph  Leopold  Sigisbert,  who  entered  the 
Army  as  cadet  in  1788,  when  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  fought  in  the 
Yend^,  which  took  him  frequently  to  Nantes,  where  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  shiphroker  of  the  name  of  Tr^buchet,  whose  daughter 
Sophia  he  eventually  married.  After  fighting  on  the  Rhine  a«  brigadier, 
Hugo  found  himself  father  of  three  sons,  of  who^i  the  youngest  is  the 
subject  of  the  Memoir.  As  with  most  remarkable  men,  a  emious 
anecdote  is  connected  with  his  birth  : 

A  Victorine  was  expected,  but  a  Tictor  arrived.  Bat  on  seeing  him,  it  might 
have  been  said  that  he  knew  he  was  not  expected.  He  seemed  to  hesitate  about 
coming :  he  bad  none  of  the  good  looks  of  his  brothers :  he  was  so  small,  ddicate, 
and  thm,  that  the  accoucheur  declared  he  would  not  live.  I  have  frequentlj 
heard  his  mother  describe  his  entcance  into  the  world.  She  used  to  saj 
that  he  was  no  longer  than  a  knife.  When  he  was  swaddled  lie  was  laid  in  aa 
easy-chair,  and  occupied  so  little  room  that  a  dozen  like  him  could  have  been 
put  there.  His  brothers  were  called  to  see  him :  he  was  so  ugly,  his  mother 
said,  and  so  little  resembled  a  human  being,  that  fat  Eugene,  who  was  oolj 
eighteen  months  of  age,  and  could  scarce  speak,  cried  on  perceiving  him.  Oh ! 
la  bebete ! 

Unfortunately  for  the  father,  he  had  been  a  prot<^g6  of  Moreau,  and 
it  is  insinuated  that  Bonaparte  never  forgave  this.  Henoe  he  was 
constantly  moved  from  one  corps  d'armee  to  the  other,  and  lihough  his 
faithful  wife  at  first  followed  him  everywhere,  the  fatigue  at  length  be- 
came too  great  for  her.  Hence,  when  Major  Hugo  was  ordered  with  bb 
battalion  from  Bastia  to  join  the  army  in  Italy,  his  wile  and  famify 
settled  down,  in  Fans,  at  No.  24,  Rue  de  Clichy.  Vietor  Hugo's 
earliest^ reminiscences  are  attached  to  this  house:  he  remembers  that 
there  were  a  pump  and  a  willow  in  the  court-yard  ^  how  he  was  takea 
every  morning  to  the  bedroom  of  Mademoiselle  Rose,  the  scho<^master'^ 
daughter,  whom  he  watched  draw  on  her  stockings;  and,  lastly,  how  he 
performed  the  child  in  ^'  Genevieve  de  Brabant,*'  dressed  in  tights  and  a 
sheepskin,  to  which  a  brass  claw  was  attached.  As  the  piece  vvas  tedious 
to  him,  he  amused  himself  by  digging  this  claw  into  the  legs  of  the  afore- 
said Mademoiselle  Rose  at  the  most  pathetic  part  of  the  performance.  The 
audience  were  no  little  scandalised  at  hearing  Genevieve  say  to  him, 
V  Will  you  be  quiet,  you  little  scamp  ?" 

After  putting  down  Fra  Diavolo,  for  which  he  was  made  colonel  of 
the  Royal  Corsican,  Hugo  settled  down  in  Italy,  and  summoned  his 
family  to  join  him  in  1807.  The  pleasant  villegiatura,  however,  was 
broken  up  too  soon  for  the  children  by  Joseph  being  appointed  King  of 
Spain,  and  he  would  not  leave  his  favourite  colonel  behind  him.  The 
three  boys  returned  to  Paris  with  their  mother  to  pursue  their  studies, 
and  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  use  of  a  splendid  garden  belong- 
ing to  the  ex-convent  of  the  Feuillantines,  where  they  lodged.     After 
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three  years  of  separation,  during  which  the  hoys  made  equal  progress 
mentally  and  physically,  Madame  Hugo  agreed  to  rejoin  her  hushand 
in  Spain,  where  he  held  a  fine  position  as  governor  of  three  provinces. 
After  many  curious  adventures  en  route^  owing  to  the  terror  felt  by  the 
French  about  the  Spanish  guerillas,  who  followed  the  commissariat  train 
almost  within  ^n-shot,  and  cut  off  every  straggler^  Madame  Hugo  arrived 
in  Madrid.  Here  the  hoys  were  sent  to  the  College  of  Nobles  until  Abel 
was  of  the  age  to  enter  the  king*s  service  as  page«  The  sight  of  his 
glittering  uniform  excited  little  Victor,  who  was  delighted  on  hearing 
that  in  a  year's  time  he  would  be  a  ps^  too.  By  that  time,  however, 
Joseph  was  a  fugitive,  and  Abel's  imiform  was  put  awny  in  a  chest  to  be 
devoured  by  the  moflis. 

In  the  early  part  of  1812,  matters  were  beginning  to  look  so  bad  in 
Spain  that  General  Hugo  thought  it  advisable  to  send  his  wife  and  two  . 
youngest  sons  back  to  France.     The  lads  were  as  glad  to  get  away  from 
Spain  as  they  had  been  sorry  to  leave  Madrid,  for  the  confinement  of  the 
college  and  separation  from  their  mother  had  painfully  affected  them. 
The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was  a  great  joy  for  Maaame  Hugo,  and 
her  hatred  of  Napoleon,  hitherto  repressed  through  fear  of  compromising 
her  husband,  had  a  free  course.  "  The  Emperor  was  now  only  Bonaparte : 
he  had  neither  genius  nor  talent,  not  even  of  a  military  sort :  he  had 
been  beaten  everywhere,  in  Knssia  and  France :  he  was  a  coward :  he 
had  fled  from  Egypt  and  Kussia,  abandoning  to  plague  and  ice  those 
whom  his  ambition  had  dragged  thither :  he  had  wept  at  Fontainebleau 
like  a  child :  he  had  assassinated  the  Due  d'Enghien,"  &c.    The  Comte 
d'Artois,  on  the  day  of  his  entrance,  sent  the  sons  of  so  good  a  royalist 
the  order  of  the  Lily,  made  of  silver,  and  suspended  from  a  black  moire 
ribbon.     Wearing  this,  and  with  white  cockades  in  their  hats,  they 
fancied  themselves  perfect  royalists.    But  at  this  time  General  Hugo  was 
in  disgrace  for  having  defended  Thionville  too  well  Against  the  Hessians, 
and  the  Abbe  de  Montesquiou,  the  minister,  spoke  in  the  tribune  about 
the  "  revolt  of  Thiopville."  He  was  dismissed  the  service,  and,  on  coming 
to  Paris,  turned  his  attention  to  the  education  of  his  two  boys,  Eugene, 
then  fifteen,  and  Victor,  aged  thirteen.    They  were  placed  as  boarders  at 
the  Pension  Cordier.     Here  their  chief  amusement  was  writing  plays,  in 
which  they  performed  the  principal  characters.  These  plays  were  always 
of  a  military  caste,  and  the  difficulty  was  to  find  any  one  who  would  con- 
sent to  play  the  enemy.  ^ 
'    During  the  Hundred  Days,  General  Hugo  resumed  the  command  of 
Thionville,  and  on  the  grand  break  up  he  hoisted  the  white  flag,  to  prove 
that  he  was  resisting  the  foreigners  and  not  the  king.     When,  however, 
the  latter  signed  the  treaty  by  which  Thionville  with  other  fortresses  was 
handed  over  to  be  occupied  by  the  allies,  he  llirew  up  his  command  and 
went  to  Paris.     An  interesting  trait  is  connected  with  his  departure.    In 
the  previous  year,  the  Thionville  Jews  had  offered  him  a  large  sum  as 
a  reward  for  his  firmness ;  he  refused  it :  they  now  repeated  their  offer, 
and  he  repeated  his  refusal. 

During  the  three  years  which  Victor  spent  at  the  Pension  Cordier 
(1815 — 1818),  he  wrote  verses  of  every  possible  description,  as  well  as 
a  comic  opera.  These  verses  he  read  to  his  mother  and  brother,  who 
annotated  either  favourably  or  unfavourably  the  passages  that  struck 
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them.  At  the  end  of  a  poem  of  five  hundred  lines,  called  the  Deluge, 
our  author  finds  the  following  recapitulation  :  Twenty  lines  bad,  thirty- 
two  good,  fifteen  very  good,  five  passable,  one  weak.  We  wonder  what 
character  Victor  was  inclined  to  give  to  the  other  four  hundred  lines.  The 
curious  reader  will  find  in  the  volumes  several  specimens  of  his  earliest 
efforts,  in  which  we  only  notice,  to  our  sorrow,  that  tendency  for  bombast 
and  ^*tall  language"  in  which  Hugo  offered  so  unpleasant  a  proof  in  his 
'^La  Legende  des  Si^cles."  The  most  interesting  thing  about  these 
youthful  essays  is  the  affection  he  constantly  displays  for  his  mother. 
The  following  extract  is  a  proof  of  this  : 

S^par^  d'une  tendre  mere,  « 

Prive  du  bonheur  de  la  voir, 
J'exhale  en  soupirant  un  sombre  d^sespoir, 

Quel  crime  ai  je  commis  ?  .  .  .  . 

Another  curious  thing  is  the  rabid  royalist  feeling  that  pervades  all  his 
poetic  effusions,  but  in  truth  he  only  repeated  what  he  constantly  heard. 
His  first  tragedy,  written  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  is  a  Restoration,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Egypt.  The  last  verse  perfectly  sums  up  what 
the  lad  saw  at  that  time  in  the  word  royalty  : 

Quand  en  halt  les  tyrans  en  doit  aimer  les  rois. 

At  the  same  time,  his  royalism  was  the  Yoltarian  royalism  of  his  mother : 
the  throne  without  the  altar.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  wrote  his  first 
piece,  which  the  author  reproduces  pro  memoria,  and  as  a  curiosity,  bat 
which,  we  take  it,  few  will  care  to  read.  It  certainly  displays  several 
beauties  of  diction  about  it,  and  mucli  of  that  tropical  luxuriance  which 
Hugo  has  never  entirely  got  rid  of,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  sort 
of  offensive  **  bumptiousness"  about  it  which  makes  you  fieel  that  the 
author  has  never  been  a  boy  in  the  honest  meaning  of  the  term. 

In  1817,  Hugo  competed  for  the  poetical  prize  of  the  Academie,  and 
received  a  mention  instead  of  the  priase,  which  would  have  been  his,  had 
not  a  couple  of  lines  led  the  worthy  Academic  to  beliere  in  a  mystifica- 
tion. The  report  said,  *'  The  author  states  in  his  work  that  he  is  only 
fifteen  years  of  age  : 

Moi  qui,  toujours  fuyant  les  cit6s  et  les  cours, 
De  trois  lustres  k  peine  ai  va  finir  le  cours. 

If  he  really  is  only  that  age,"  &c.  At  that  time,  however,  even  a 
mention  was  an  event,  and  the  schoolboy  woke  up  one  fine  morning  to 
find  himself  celebrated.  Victor  wished  to  convince  the  Academic  of  his 
fifteen  years,  and  sent  M.  Raynouard,  the  secretary,  his  baptismal  cer- 
tificate. The  secretary  replied,  politely,  "  Jefairai  avec  plaisir  votre 
connoissance."  Alas,  when  Victor  called,  the  secretary  treated  him  as 
the  boy  he  was,  did  not  ask  him  to  sit  down,  said  that  his  disappoint- 
ment would  do  him  good,  and  then  turned  his  back  on  him  with  a  sim- 
plicity which  made  Victor  say  that  he  knew  as  much  about  politeness  as 
he  did  about  orthography. 

The  origin  of  Burg  Jargal  is  curious.  Victor  was  accustomed  to  dine 
once  a  week  with  a  number  of  other  ambitious  youths,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed that  they  should  bring  out  a  volume  of  collected  tales.  Abel 
Hugo  asked  by  what  time  all  the  stories  should  be  ready,  and  Victor  said 
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boldly,  in  a  fortnight.  This  being  thought  impossible,  he  wagered  a 
dinner  for  all  the  members  of  the  "  Banquet  Litt^raire"  that  he  would 
complete  his  task,  which  he  did  triumphantly.  The  next  year  Victor 
competed  again  at  the  Academic,  but  did  not  even  have  a  mention,  and 
as  his  brother  Eugene  had  gained  a  prize  at  the  floral  games  of  Toulouse, 
Victor  sent  in  two  poems,  which  both  gained  rewards.  The  second  ode 
was  written  in  one  night,  while  he  was  nursing  his  mother,  who  was  con- 
fined to  her  bed.  At  the  same  time,  too,  he  was  violently  in  love  with 
Mademoiselle  Foucher,  and,  with  his  natural  impetuosity,  wished  to*  marry 
her  out  of  hand,  but  as  he  had  nothing,  and  the  lady  only  her  good 
looks,  their  friends  thought  it  advisable  to  part  them. 

The  death  of  the  Due  de  Berry  inspired  Victor  with  an  ode  which  met 
with  great  success  in  Royalist  circles.  Louis  XVIII.  frequently  repeated 
to  his  intimates  the  strophe  beginning  : 

Monarque  en  clieveux  blancs,  hate  toi,  le  temps  presse  :         ' 
Un  Bourbon,  &c. 

Even  greater  honour  than  this,  at  least  in  his  own  estimation,  was  a 
request  from  Chateaubriand  that  he  would  call.  On  his  arriving,  Cha- 
teaubriand, who  was  leaning  against  the  chimney,  said  to  Victor,  without 
deranging  himself,  **  M.  Hugo,  I  am  enchanted  at  seeing  you.  I  have 
read  your  verses,  those  you  wrote  on  the  Vendee,  and  those  you  have  just 
written  about  the  death  of  the  Due  de  Berry.  There  are,  especially  in 
the  latter,  things  which  no  poet  of  the  age  could  have  written.  My  old 
years  and  my  experience  give  me,  unfortunately,  the  right  to  be  frank, 
and  I  tell  you  sincerely  there  are  passages  I  like  less ;  but  what  there  is 
fine  in  your  odes  is  very  fine."  This  might  be  found  suflBciently  hot  and 
strong  m  the  way  of  praise^  but  it  was  delivered  in  such  a  way  that  Victor 
felt  diminished  rather  than  exalted,  and  a  strong  inclination  to  bolt.  The 
following  extract  is  one  i>f  the  many  passages  proving  that,  whoever  the 
witness  of  Victor  Hugo's  life  may  be  who  fathers  (or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  perhaps,  mothers)  the  book,  Victor  Hugo  hiniself  "  put  in  the 
plums,''  to  use  Giflbrd's  expression  anent  the  Quarterly  Review: 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  aflFected  a  military  air :  the  man  of  the  pen  remembered 
the  man  of  the  sword ;  his  neck  was  stiffened  bj  a  black  cravat,  which  concealed 
his  shirt-collar ;  a  black  frock-coat,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  improved  his  little 
bent  body.  What  there  was  fine  was  the  head,  in  disproportion  with  the  body, 
but  noble  and  grave.  The  nose  had  a  firm  and  imperious  line,  the  eye  was  haughty, 
the  smile  charming,  bat  it  was  only  a  flash,  and  the  mouth  soon  resumed  the  stern 
and  haughty  expression.  • 

This  description  is  certainly  akin  to  an  anecdote  going  the  round  of 

the  papers.     When  the  Duke  of  B attained  his  majority,  everybody 

began  saying  all  sorts  of  good  things  about  his  beauty,  form,  &c.  But 
Rogers,  the  poet,  made  a  discovery  which  doubtless  aflbrded  him  satis- 
faction :  "  Thank  God,  he  has  bad  teeth."  A  second  interview,  however, 
reconciled  Hugo  with  his  brother  poet,  even  though  the  latter  subjected 
him  to  the  peine  forte  et  dure  of  listening  to  his  MS.  of  Moses.  As  a 
compensation,  Victor  was  ofifered  a  post  on  the  Berlin  embassy,  to  which 
Chateaubriand  had  just  been  appointed.  He  was,  however,  compelled  to 
decline  it  on  his  mother's  account,  though  the  envoy  asked  sarcastically, 
"Is  it  only  your  mother?"     Many  characteristic  traits  of  Chateau- 
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briand  will  be  found  in  ihese  volumes,  and  to  them  we  must  refer  the 
reader. 

His  mother's  death  in  1821  obtained  Victor  the  fi-iendship  of  the  Due 
de  Rohan,  who  had  retired  from  the  world  on  the  loss  of  nb  wife,  who 
was  burnt  to  death,  and  this  friendship  had  a  peculiar  effect  on  him.  He 
was  introduced  by  him  to  Lamennais,  wno  became  his  confessor. 
Curiously  enough,  he  kept  in  the  old  convent  of  the  Feuillantines,  where 
Madame  Hugo  had  once  resided: 

Nothing  was  changed  there,  except  that  at  thb  moment  ever^hing  was  m 
disorder.  The  dining  and  drawing-rooms  were  eucambered  with  boxes  and 
trunks,  among  which  walked  up  an^  down  a  little  thin,  bilious-faced  man,  with 
large  restless  blue  eyes,  and  a  nose  almost  concealing  his  chin.  The  most  striking 
thing  about  him  was  the  contrast  between  the  almost  childish  expression  of  the 
mouth  and  the  other  features,  which  were  troubled  and  nervous.  This  little  man 
was  poorly  clad.  He  wore  a  worn  coat  of  coarse  grey  cloth,  which  displayed 
beneath  it  a  calico  shirt  and  a  cravat,  once  of  black  silk,  but  which  was  now  a 
net ;  his  short  trousers  scarce  came  down  to  his  ankles,  and  were  continued  bj 
washed-out  blue  stockings.    At  each  step  could  be  heard  the  sound  of  the  triple 

row  of  nails  that  strengthened  his  peasant's  shoes Victor  confessed  very 

seriously,  and  with  a  scrupulous  examination  of  his  conscience.  His  great  sin 
consisted  of  the  sweet  looks  two  actresses  had  given  him.  M.  de  Lamennais, 
seeing  that  this  was  his  sole  great  crime,  henceforth  substituted  conversation 
for  confession. 

It  would  appear  that  many  of  the  passages  and  characters  of  '*  Les 
Miserables"  are  drawn  from  personal  experience.  Thus  his  father  is  the 
colonel  (exaggerated,  of  course),  while  the  chapters  describing  Marcus 
when  poor  are  drawn  from  Victor  Hugo's  own  life,  at  a  time  when  he 
had  seven  hundred  francs  to  keep  him  a  year.  He  had  only  three  shirts, 
but,  luckily,  his  chum,  a  cousin  from  Nantes,  had  any  quantity  of  linen, 
which  Victor  wore  solely  to  keep  it  from  turning  yellow.  Still  Hugo 
seems  to  have  been  very  jolly  while  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  and 
this  something  was  the  fact  of  his  brother  Abel  finding  a  publisher  for  his 
"  Odes  et  Poesies  Diverses."  From  this  edition  Victor  drew  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  francs  as  his  share,  minus  the  loss  of  four  sous  on  each 
crown  of  six  francs ;  but  the  poet  did  not  care  for  that :  had  not  the  king 
just  given  him  a  pension  of  one  thousand  francs  ?  On  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  marry.  He  asked  his  father's  permission  to  do  so,  which  was 
graciously  accorded,  with  no  interference  on  the  part  of  his  new  mamma- 
in-law,  and  the  seven  hundred  francs  obtained  from  the  Odes  went  in 
one  fell  swoop  to  buy  a  Cashmere  shawl.  Although  General  Hugo  did 
not  appear  at  the  festival,  he  was  called  to  Paris  by  a  misfortune :  his 
son  Eugene  was  pronounced  to  be  insane,  and  he  was  confined  till  death 
released  him. 

Hugo's  next  publicadon  was  "  Han  d'Islande,"  which  created  a  sensa- 
tion and  a  certain  amount  of  opposition.  The  two  camps  of  the  classicists 
and  the  romantics  were  just  beginning  to  be  formed,  and  the  new  volume 
was  severely  attacked.  As  a  consolation,  however,  the  king  at  this  time 
raised  the  poet's  pension  to  two  thousand  francs.  On  this  he  set  up  his 
own  household  gods,  and  had  a  reconciliation  with  his  father,  whom  he 
at  length  learned  to  know  and  esteem.  After  a  trip  to  the  coronation  of 
Charles  X.  at  Rheims,  the  merry  party,  consisting  dE  Buigo  and  his  wife, 
and  Nodier  and  his  family,  resolved  to  pay  a  long-promised  visit  to 
Lamartine  at  St.  Point.     The  expenses  were  to  be  defrayed  by  an  ex- 
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cursion  to  ilie  Alps,  about  which  each  would  write  a  paper  on  his  returu, 
and  a  confiding  publisher  would  be  easily  found.  On  the  road,  Victor 
Hugo  had  a  coritras  adventure :  getting  Out  to  walk,  he  was  arrested  by 
gendarmes,  who  asked  the  meaning  of  the  red  ribbon  in  his  button-hole, 
and  would  not  believe  that  the  cross  of  the  legion  could  be  given  to  boys. 
As,  too,  with  a  poet^s  negligence,  he  had  forgotten  his  passport  in  Paris, 
he  had  to  spend  an  unpleasant  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  Nodier.  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  stated  the  prisoner  to  be  the  ^  celebrated"  Victor  Hugo. 
Though  the  gendarmes  had  probably  never  hem'd  of  him,  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  taken  for  ignoramuses,  and  hence  released  their  prisoner  with 
many  apologies.  St.  Point  severely  disillusioned  Victor,  who  had  been 
led  to  believe  in  a  mediaeval  chateau :  his  host  had  invited  him  to  a  stone 
romance,  and  here  was  a  yellow-washed,  ordinary  house : 

"  Where  is  the  chateau  of  your  verses  ?'*  asked  Victor  Hugo. 

"  You  see  it,**  M.  de  Lamartine  replied.  "  The  only  thinff  is  that  I  have 
rendered  it  habitable.  The  thick  ivy  made  the  walls  damp,  and  gave  me  a  rheu- 
matism, and  90  I  had  it  removed.  I  have  had  the  parapets  taken  down,  and 
the  house  modernised,  for  its  grey  stones  saddened  me.  Buios  are  good  to 
describe,  but  not  to  live  in." 

The  visit  to  the  Alps  was  paid,  and  the  travellers  returned  to  Paris* 
It  was  high  time  to  do  so,  for  when  they  passed  through  the  gate  Charles 
Nodier  had  twenty-two  francs  left,  and  Hugo  but  eighteen.  As  for  the 
book,  it  never  appeared.  Hugo  certainly  wrote  his  part,  but  Nodier 
waited  for  the  engravings  to  be  furnished  ere  he  began  his  letter-press ; 
the  engraving  took  months,  and  allowed  the  publisher  time  to  be  bank- 
rupt. 

The  first  rupture  between  Hugo  and  legitimate  monarchy  took  place 
on  an  insult  being  offered  to  the  French  marshals  at  a  ball  given  by  the 
Austrian  embassy.  The  groom  of  the  chambers  announced  them  as 
Marshal  Macdonald,  Marshal  Soult,  <&c.,  instead  of  the  Due  de  Tarente, 
the  Due  de  Dalmatie,  and  so  on.  There  could  not  be  a  doubt  as  to  the 
premeditated  insult,  and  hence  the  marshals  quitted  the  house  in  a  body. 
The  soldier's  blood  in  Hugo's  veins  mounted  to  his  face,  and  he  wrote 
the  ''  Ode  h,  la  Colonne,"  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  des  Debats. 
At  the  Austrian  insult  Hugo  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  a  Vendean,  but 
a  Frenchman : 

Centre  une  insulte  ici  tout  s'unit,  tout  se  leve 
Tout  s'arme,  et  la  Vendue  aiguisera  sa  gloire 
Sur  la  pierre  de  Waterloo. 

It  is  no  longer  the  army  that  he  accepts,  as  in  the  "  Ode  to  his  Father," 
but  the  emperor  also.  "Bonaparte"  has  become  **  Napoleon,**  the 
"tyrant"  is  forgotten,  and  the  "spur  of  Napoleon"  is  equal  to  the 
*'  sandal  of  Charlemagne."  M.  Taylor  was  at  this  time  royal  commis- 
sioner at  the  Com^die  Frangaise,.  and  he  one  day  asked  Victor  Hugo  why 
he  did  not  write  for  the  stages  On  his  replying  that  he  had  a  drama 
about  Cromwell  in  hand,  Taylor  begged  for  it,  saying  that  the  part  of  a 
Cromwell  could  only  be  played  by  a  Talma.  The  latter,  however,  died 
ere  the  drama  was  completed,  and  Hugo  thought  no  more  of  the  matter 
aa^  regards  the  stage.  The  drama,  however,  enormously  developed,  was 
printed  with  a  preface,  which  served  as  a  rallying^point  for  all  the  young 
fellows  who  desired  the  liberation  of  the  stage  from  the  old  trammels. 
The  first  piece  of  Hugo's  which  i^peared  on  the  boards  was  <'  Amy 
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Robsart/'  the  history  of  which  was  carious  enough.  At  tbe  age  of  nine- 
teen Hugo  had  joined  Soomet,  and  written  the  first  three  acts,  to  which 
the  collaboiateur  added  other  two.  When  it  was  finished,  Sounciet  was 
frightened  at  the  admixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  Hugo'B  part ;  and 
though  the  latter  invoked  the  example  of  Shakspeare,  the  play  was  not 
produced.  Hugo  wrote  the  other  two  acts  in  his  way,  andUd  the  play 
aside.  In  1828,  lus  younger  brother-in-law,  Paul  Foucbeiv  liad  a  fancy 
for  play- writing,  and  finding  himself  foiled  at  every  tinvi,  he  begged 
Victor  Hugo  to  make  him  a  present  of  '^  Amy  Rcbsart..''  .  Jt  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Od^on,  and  performed ;  and  as  it  got  aboutr  that  it  was  by 
the  author  of  ^^  Cromwell,''  it  drew.  The  Journal  des  D&bats  disposed 
of  it  in  a  very  lordly  way : 

^^  Yesterday  was  played  at  the  Odeon  an  histcmcal  drama,  in -five  acts, 
entitled  '  Amy  Robsiurt,'  a  subject  borrowed  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
*  Kenilworth,'  and  which — already  produced  at  three;  theatres*— -reap- 
peared for  the  fourth  time,  with  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  being 
enormously  lengthened  and  disfigured  by  a  multitude  of  iaivial. phrases. 
Hisses,  shouts,  and  laughter,  did  justice  to  this  old  nor^ty." 

Victor  Hugo  at  once  wrote  to  the  papers  that  the  passages  hissed  were 
his,  and  the  confession  was  an  involuntary,  puff.  'Hie  yoong  men— who 
had  not  put  themselves  out  of  the  way  for  an  anonymous  piece-— then 
flocked  in :  they  applauded,  the  hisses  vrere  redoubled';  the  a^g^ttation  of 
the  pit  spread  through  the  Quartier  Latin,  and  the  result  was  that 
government  interfered  and  suppressed  the  piece.  In  the  mean  while, 
Victor  Hugo  was  engaged  in  his  ^Le  Demier  Jour  d?«n  Condamne," 
which  was  published  in  1829,  almost  simultaneously  with  ^'  Les  Orien- 
tales."  In  1832,  in  his  eagerness  to  abolish  the  pensdty  of  death,  Hugo 
brought  out  a  new  edition  of>it,  with  a  long  preface ;^  and  he  followed  up 
the  labour  of  love  in  1854  with  >'  Claude  Guenxi^'  Another  interesting 
anecdote  connected  with  the  subject,  though  often  told,  wiU  bear  repeti- 
tion. In  1839,  Barbes  was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death  as  an  attempted 
regicide.  The  next  day  Hugo  was  at  the  Opera,  when  a  peer  of  France 
seated  himself  by  his  side,  and  mentioned  the  sentence  just  passed. 
Victor  Hugo  went  behind  the  scenes,  took  a  piece  of  paper,  and  wrote 
on  it  the  fi)ur  lines  : 

Par  votre  ange  envol^e  ainsi  qu'une  colombe ! 
Par  ce  royal  enfant,  douj^  et  frele  roseau ! 
Grace  encore  une  fois !  grace  au  nom  de  la  tbmbe ! 
Grace  au  nom  du  berceau ! 

He  placed  the  paper  in  one  of  the  theatre  envelopes  and  went  with  it  to 
the  Tuileries.  The  king  wrote  to  him  in  reply:  "  His  pardon  is  granted; 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  obtain  it."  Since  this  period  Hugo  has  fre- 
quently renewed  his  protest  against  capital  punishment,  the  most  notable 
instances  being  his  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  1854,  and  his  apology 
for  John  Brown  in  1869. 

The  first  play  which  ^^ctor  Hugo  wrote  for  the  stage,  with  the 
intention  of  having  it  acted,  was  "  Marion  de  TOrme,"  which  he  com- 
pleted in  twenty-four  days.  It  was  promised  to  the  Th^atre-Fran^ais, 
but  the  censor  put  an  embargo  on  it,  whereupon  Hugo  himself  called  on 
M.  de  Martignac.  The  fourth  act  was  the  most  offensive,  for  it  was  not 
merely  an  ancestor  of  the  king  who  was  ridiculed,  bat  the  king  himself. 
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In  Louis  XIII.,  a  sportsmaa  governed  by  a  priest,  all  the  world  would 
see  an  allusion  to  Charles  X.  Hugo  appealed  to  the  king,  who  received 
him  veiy  graciously,  as  we  may  read  in  "•  Les  Rayons  et  les  Ombres ;" 
but  renewed  the  prohibition.  As  a  sop^  a  pension  of  four  thousand  francs 
was,o£fered  the  author,  which  he  at  once  deolinedk  M.  de  Sainte-Beuve 
made  the  afiPair  public,  and  the  papers  greatly  applauded  Hugo's  conduct, 
the  ConsiitttHonnel  saying,  '*  Youth  is  (not  so  easy  to  corrupt  as  the 
ministers  hope.'' 

Hugo  was  not  one  of  those  who ;are  discouraged  by  a  check  :  he  ^t  to 
work  again  immediately,  and  produced  'f^Hernani,"  which  was  at  once 
accepted.  The  author  had  a  great  deal  to  endure^fcom  the  impertinence 
of  Mademoiselle  Mars  during  the  rehearsals,  but  he  tamed  even  iter  by 
requesting  her  to  resign  her  part;*  In  £Bict,  Hugo  was  resolved  to  efifect 
a  revolution  on  the  stage  or  be  utteiiy  defeated,  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
he  prohibited  the  claque.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  he  packed  the  thealsre  beforehand  with  his  &iends.  These 
were  lodred  into  the  theatre  at  half^past  three^  and  the  scenes  which  took 
place  were  extraordinary,  and  indeed  improper,  although-  the  manage- 
ment were  solely  to  blame  for  it.  Mademoiselle  Mars  was  furious  at  the 
profanation^  and  said^  '^  I  have  played  before,  many  an  audience,  but  I 
owe  playing  to  such  an  one  as  this  to  you."  It  was  also  publicly  said, 
and  very  maliciously,  ''  that  the  piece  was  dead,  and  that  Hugo's  friends 
hadkiUedit." 

To  repeat  the  story  of  the  first  nighti  of  <'  Hemani  '^  wpuld  be  a  twice- 
told  tale  indeed.  Every  French  author  who  has  published  his  remi- 
niscences during  the  last  thirty  years  has  made  a  stock-piece  of  the  great 
battle  between  the  romantic  and  the  classical  schools,  which  were  equally 
wrong  and  right.  Granted  that  French  tragedy,;  walking  on  stiltsj  is  the 
most  ponderous  thing  in  the  worlds  we  see  no  reason  to  rush  to  the  other 
extreme  by  cutting  ordinary  prose  into  lengths^  and  deliberately  affect- 
ing ruggedness,  because  it  annoyed  the  old  masters.  One  anecdote  about 
the  first  night  of  *^  Hemani."  is  not  so  well  known,  perhaps.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourth  act,  Hugo  was  told  that  some  one  wished  to  speak  to  him : 
he  went  out  and  found  a  publisher,  who  offered  him  six  thousand  francs 
for  the  right  of  printing  "  Hemani."  Hugo  wished  to  put  off  the  affair 
till  the  morrow,  but  the  publisher  insisted  on  paying  the  money  and 
taking  ^n  agreement  on  the  spot;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  nearest 
tobacconist's.  Hugo  in  vain  urged  that  the  publisner  did  not  know 
what  he  was  buying,  as  the  success  might  diminish  in  the  last  act,  but  the 
other  said  that  it  might  be  augmented.  "  At  the  second  act,  I  thought 
of  offering  you  two  thousand  francs  ;  at  the  third,  four  thousand :  I  offer 
you  six  thousand  at  the  fourth,  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  wait. till  the 
fifth  act,  I  shaU  be  offering  you  ten  thousand."  After  this,  Victor  Hugo 
could  no  long^  hesitate  about  taking  the  money,  which  arrived  very 
opportunely,  as  he  had  scarce  fifty  francs  in  the  house.  On  the  next 
morning,  Hugo,  on  waking,  found  the  following  letter; 

I  saw,  sir,  the  first  representation  of  "  Hemani."  You  are  aware  of  my  admira- 
tioD  of  you.  My  vanity  is  attached  to  your  lyre,  you  know  for  what  reason.  I 
am  departing,  sir,  and  you  are  arriving.  I  recommend  myself  to  the  recollec- 
tion 01  your  muse.    A  pious  glory  should  pray  for  the  dead 

Chateaubeiand. 

The  first  performance  had  taken  place  on  a  Saturday,  and  on.  Monday 
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the  dramatic  reviews  appeared.  All  were  unfavourable  except  the 
Debais.  This  roused  his  friends,  who  were  resoliwd.  to  go  to  ihe  theatre 
again  that  night,  as  they  foresaw  a  contest*  A  doubtfiil  victory  was 
gained  for  the  first  four  nights,  but  then  the  auduxr^a  free  list  oeased,  and 
^'  Hemani  "  was  lefl  at  the  mercy  of  the  public.  So  persistent  was,  the 
hissing  that  all  the  company  turned  against  the  author,  witk  the  excep- 
tion of  Mademoiselle  Mars.  There  was  one  thing,  and  only  one,  in  favour 
of  the  play,  that  it  drew  enormous  houses.  The  quarrel  extended  to  tht 
departments.  At  Toulouse,  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Batdam  fought 
a  duel  for  '*  Hemani,"  and  was  killed.  At  Vannes,  a  oerporal  of  dragoons, 
on  dying,  left  this  will :  ^'  I  desire  that  idiere  may  be  inscribed  on  my 
tomb^  ^  Here  lies  a  man  who  believed  in  Victor  Hc^.'  "  The  play  ran 
forty-five  nights,  and  was  then  interrupted  by  Mademoiselle  Mars's 
furlough. 

One  of  the- results  was  diat  the  Hugos  were  turned  out  of  their  apart- 
ments, for  the  landlady  could  not  stand  the  constant  traffic  on  the  stairs 
at  such  unearthly  hours  of  the  morning.  The  hast  was,  that  Hugo  had 
received  a  threatening  anonymous  letter,  and  a  band  of  brollierft  saw  him 
home  each  night.  Another  vexation  was  ^at  Gosselin,  Victor  Hugo's 
publisher,  feeling  annoyed  at  the  sale  of  ^'  Hemani"  to  another  house, 
in^ted  on  the  immediate  delivery  of  the  copy  of  *^  Notre-Damej'^  which 
was  overdue.  It  was  found  necessary  to  call  in  the  interventioB  of  M. 
Bertin,  of  the  Debats,  and  it  was  finally  arranged  that  Hugo  should  be 
allowed  five  months  to  write  the  book  in,  and  pay -a  forfeit  oi  one  thousand 
francs  for  each  week's  delay.  The  author  sat  down  to  his  work  on 
July  27,  1830,  but  the  successes  of  the  revolt  suddenly  aroused  him  to 
the  blessings  of  a  republic,  and  he  spent  his  lame  in  writing  socialistic 
liieses  after  the  style  of  those  which  disfigure  "•  Les  Mis^rables.^  How- 
ever, his  publisher  stood  on  hit  rights,  and  hence  M.  Hugo  laid  in  a 
bottle  of  ink,  bought  a  woollen  Guernsey,  locked'  up  hiS'  walking  elothe^ 
and  entered  his  romance  like  a  prison.  On  «^nuary  14  tiie  book  was 
finished,  and  so  was  the  ink-bottle,  which  made  him  think  lor  a  moment 
of  calling  his  romance  '*  What  there  is  in  a  Bottle  of  Ink.''  M.  Gosselin 
gave  the  manuscript  to  his  wife  to  read,  who  found  it  awfully  slow,  and 
her  husband  said  this  would  be  a  lesson  to  him  in  future  against  buying 
a  manuscript  unread.  The  newspaper  critiques  were  generally  unfavour- 
able, but  they  did  not  prevent  "  Notre-Dame  de  Paris"  fitwn  hs^ving  an 
extraordinary  success.  Publishers  besieged  Victor  Hugo  for  more  ro- 
mances, but  he  had  none  to  give  them :  then  they  implored  a  title.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  M.  Renduel's  catalogue  for  a  long  time  announced, 
"  Le  Fils  de  la  Bossue,"  and  "  La  QuiquengrOgije."  On  this  subject 
we  read  in  a  letter  of  Hugo's : 

"The  Quiquengrogne"  is  the  popular  name  of  one  of  the  towers  of  Bourbon 
I'Archambault.  This  romance  is  destined  to  complete  my  views  about  mBdiaeval 
art,  of  which  "  Notre-Dame"  gave  the  first  part.  **  Non:e«-Dame'*  is  the  cathe- 
dral, and  the  "  Quiquengroffne"  will  be  the  keep.  In  "Notre-Dame"  I  have 
depicted  more  particulariy  the  sacerdotal  middle  stge :  in  the  "  Quiquengrogne" 
I  shall  direct  my  attention  to  medieval  feudalism,  in  accordance  with  my  own 
ideas,  which,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  my  own.  The  "Hunchback's  Son"  will 
appear  after  "  Quiquengrogne,"  and  be  but  one  volume. 

These  two  romances,  announced  thirty  years  ago,  were  never  written. 
M.  Hugo's  first  romance  after  "  Notre-Dame"  was  **  LeoF  Mis^Ues." 
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Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  permanent  reputation  had  he 
adhered  to  his  original  plan. 

As  the  revolutioB  of  July  got  rid  of  the  censorship,  the  Com^die 
FraD9aise  immediately^thonght  of  "  Marion  de  I'Orme."  But  Hugo  had 
not  forgotten  his  former  treatment  at  that  theatre,  and  consequently 
signed  articles  with  the  manager  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  M.  Crosnier. 
*'  Marion  de  I'Orme"  was  brought  out  there  with  a  splendid  caste,  but  the 
success  was  not  very  great.  MoreoTer,  the  excitement  was  divided  be- 
tween this  play  and  Dumas's  "  Antony/'  and  then  the  continued  revolts 
interfered  with  the  theatrical  receipts. 

The  next  play  to  which  Victor  Hugo  turned  his  attention  was  "  Le  Roi 
s^  Amuse,"  which  he  began  under  peculiar  auspices.  While  he  wa?  taking 
a  harmless  walk,  he  was  caught  by  an  ^mente  in  the  Passage  du  Saumon, 
and  was  peppered  with  bullets  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  he  mentions  in 
^'  Les  Mis^rableSk"  So  soon  as  '<  Le  Roi  s' Amuse"  wa?  finished,  Hugo 
began  at  *«  Lucreoe  Borgia,"  and  M.  Taylor,  on  hearing'  that  he  had  two 
plays  ready,  ran  to  him  to  secure  one  at  least  for  the  Th^iltre-Fran^ais. 
Hugo  yielded  to  his  arguments,  and  let  him  have  ^^  Le  Roi  s' Amuse."  The 
first  performance  was  accompanied  by  evil  omens :  the  actor  who  carried 
off  Blanche  did  so  clumsily,  with  her  head  down  and  her  feet  in  the  air, 
while  a  mistake  in  the  mise  en  sc^ne  caused  the  king  in  the  last  act  to 
miss  his  most  effective  cue.  In  a  word,  the  play  was  hissed  down.  When 
the  curtain  fell,  M.  Ligier  went  up  to  the  author.  "  Do  you  wish  your 
name  to  be  given  ?'*  he  asked,  indirectly  as  a  hint^  <*  Sir,"  Victor  Hugo 
answered,  coldly,  '*  I  believe  a.  little  more  in  my  play  now  that  it  has 
failed."  The  next  day  the  author's  reputation  was  saved  by  a  govern- 
ment order  to  suspend  the  performance  of  "  Le  Roi  s' Amuse."  The 
pi^text  fbr  its  su^nsion  was  its  immorality :  it  was  impossible  to  tolerate 
a  piece  the  subject  of  which  was  the  assassination  of  a  king,  on  the  very 
day  after  an  attempt  on  the  king's  life:  it  was  also  urged  that  the  author's 
friends  had  sang  the  Carmagnole  in  the  house,  and  outrageously  applauded 
a  verse  evidently  aimed  at  the  king : 

Vos  meres  aux  laqnais  se  sont  prostitutes. 

Victor  Hugo  took  the  affair  into  court,  and  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce 
decreed  that  the  ministry  had  the  right  to  exercise  at  censorship.  As 
some  of  the  papers  twitted  him  with  being  a  government  pensioner,  he 
at  once  gave  up  the  two  thousand  francs  a  year  Charles  X.  had  given  hin% 
altliough.  Thiers  refused  to  take  his  resigpiation«  The  money,  for  all  that 
is  known,  may  still  be  lying  in  the  Treasury  to  his  order,  for  he  has  not 
touched  a  farthing  of  the  pension  since  1831,  though  he  tried,  but  in 
vain,  to  have  it  transferred  to  a  poor  young  poetess,  Mademoiselle  Elisft 
MerccBur. 

In  December  following,  M.  Harel  came  to  ask  **  Lucr^  Borgia"  of 
Hugo,  for  the  Porte  St.  Martin  :  he  offered  Frederick  Lemaitre,  Made- 
moiselle Georges,  and  an  author's  share  in  the  profits.  The  success  of 
the  new  sensation  drama  was  electrical :  the  students  wanted  to  drag  his 
fiacre  home,  and  when  he  escaped,,  followed  him  home  on  foot ;  parodies 
were  brou^t  out  ai  all  the  minor  theatres;  masks  repi*esenting  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  the  drama  appeared  in  the  streets  on  the  Mardi  Ghras, 
and  shouted  under  the  windows  of  Mademoiselle  Georges  "The  poisoner." 
All  this  redoubled  public  curiosity,  and  the  receipts  were  enormous;  for 
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the  first  thirty  nights  they  amounted  to  eighty-four  thousaod  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  francs.  For  all  that,  though,  M.  Harel  must  show 
off  his  airs :  thus  one  night,  to  prove  his  authority,  he  struck  '^  Lucrece 
Borgia'*  out  of  the  bills,  to  his  own  certain  loss,  and  on  Hugo  stating 
that  he  should  never  more  be  manager  of  his,  declared  that  the  author 
had  promised  him  another  play.  This  Hugo  denied,  and  the  result  was 
a  challengfe  from  Harel,  who,  however,  thinking  better  of  it,  apolc^ised, 
and  obtained  the  promise  of  the  play,  which  was  "Marie  Tudor." 
Unlbrtunately,  an  article  appeared  about  the  time  of  the  first  performance 
in  the  Debats,  in  which  Granier  de  Cassagnac  warmly  praised  Hugo  at 
the  cost  of  Dumas.  It  was  known  that  Cassagnac  was  a  protege  of 
Hugo,  and  the  report  spread  that  the  article  was  written  to  order.  Harel 
took  up  the  cudgels  for  Dumas,  and  eventually  threatened  to  smash 
"  Marie  Tudor,"  to  which  the  author  replied  that,  if  he  did,  he  would 
most  assuredly  smash  his  theatre.  "  Marie  Tudor"  was  not  so  much  a 
fiasco  as  a  drawn  battle,  and  it  was  performed  a  sufficient  number  of  times 
to  render  its  withdrawal  an  honourable  retreat. 

In  the  beginning  of  1834,  the  The^tre-Fran^ais,  forgetting  the  fiasco 
of  the  "Roi  s* Amuse"  in  the  triumph  of  "Lucrece  Borria,"  asked  the 
author  for  a  new  play,  and  he  gave  "  Angelo."  The  two  great  cha- 
racters of  Catarina  and  Tisb^  were  performed  by  Mademoiselle  Mars  and 
Madame  Dorval,  and  the  former  lady  played  her  old  tricks  to  such  a  pitch 
that  Hugo  was  again  obliged  to  ask  her  to  give  up  her  part.  Harel, 
hearing  of  the  squabble,  called  on  Hugo  the  same  evening,  acknowledged 
his  former  fault,  and  begged  to  have  Angelo.  But  the  angry  author  re- 
peated his  threat  of  ruining  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Harel  was  bankrupt  eventually.  The  dispute  was  afterwards  made  up 
with  Mademoiselle  Mars,  in  spite  of  her  jealousy  of  Madame  Dorval,  and 
"  Angelo"  was  brought  out  with  some  degree  of  success. 

Ere  long  Alexandre  Dumas  had  also  cause  of  complaint  against  Harel, 
and. he  induced  the  Due  d' Orleans  to  speak  to  Guizot  about- founding  a 
theatre  tor  the  romantic  school.  M.  Anterior  Joly  was  put  forward  as 
the  manager,  and,  after  great  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  moneyed  partner, 
the  Yentadour  theatre  was  opened  under  the  title  of  the  Renaissance. 
For  the  opening,  Victor  Hugo  gave  "  Ruy  Bias,"  in  which  the  hero's 
part  was  written  for  Frederick  Lemaitre.  The  press  generally  was 
favourable  to  the  new  play,  and,  though  passages  in  it  were  hissed,  it 
was  performed  for  fifty  nights.  Soon  after,  Victor  Hugo  sold  the  MS. 
of  it,  as  well  as  the  issue  of  all  his  former  works,  for  eleven  years,  to  M. 
Delloye,  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  franca.  In  this 
sum  were  included  two  unpublished  volumes,  one  of  which  was  "  Les 
Rayons  et  les  Ombres,"  the  other  "  Le  Rhin." 

The  "  Burgraves"  were  written  in  1842,  and  read  to  the  committee  of 
the  FranQais  on  November  20th.  The  first  performance  had  but  slight 
success,  and  the  opposition  was  displayed  in  the  second.  Although  the 
piece  did  not  go  through  such  an  ordeal  as  "  Hernani,"  it  was  troubled 
by  laughter  and  hisses.  This  was  the  last  drama  Victor  Hug^  produced, 
though  he  has  had  one  in  his  portfolio,  since  1838,  under  the  title  of 
*^  Les  Jumeaux ;"  but  he  no  longer  deigned  '^^  to  expose  his  thoughts  to 
these  facile  insults,  and  the  anonymous  hissers  whom  twenty  years  had 
not  disarmed."  That  is  to  say,  he  saw  a  better  field  opening  before  him 
in  politics. 
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The  slow  and  indirect  action  of  literature — so  his  biographer  puts  it — 
no  longer  satisfied  Victor  Hugo :  he  wished  to  join  to  it  the  immediate 
action  of  politics,  and  complete  the  author  by  the  orator.  He  could  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  Philippe.  He  had  more  than  paid  his  debt 
to  the  fallen  monarchy.  On  every  occasion  he  had  reminded  people 
^'  that  it  was  more  than  ever  a  duty  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Bourbon 
with  caution,  gravity,  and  respect,  now  that  the  old  man  who  had  been 
king  had  but  grey  hairs  on  his  head."  (Preface  to  ^'  Marion  de  I'Orme," 
1831.)  A  year  later,  when  the  Dudiesse  de  Berry  was  surrendered  by 
a  traitor,  he  branded,  with  all  his  indignation,  ''the  man  who  sold  a 
woman:" 

Eien  te  ne  cUsait  done  dans  Fame,  O  miserable  I - 
Que  la  proscription  est  toujoors  v^tL^rablCx^ 
Qu.'on  ne  bat  pas  1^  seiu  que.nov^  doxma;  $oq  lait, 
Qa'uup  filledes  rois  dont  on  fut.Ie  valet,    . 
Ne  se  met  point  en  yente  an  fonii  ^*un  antre  infame 
Et  que  n'iStant  plus  reme  eHfe  '6t'ait  encot  femme. 

When  Charley  X.  d^ed  in  exile  ip  November,  18^6,  the  last  farewell 
was  offered  him  by  no  pne  with  greater  emotion  than  by  the;  author  of 
"  Marion  de  TOrme :" 

•  '  '  ' 

Et  moi  j^  ne  veux.  pas,  harpe  qu'il  a  opnnue, 
Qa'pn  motte  mon  roi  mprt  dans  une  bi^^e  nue  [ 
Tandis  qu'au  loin  la  foul^  emplitd'air  de  ses  oris, 
L'auguste  ]?i^t4  servante  ^es  proscrits. 
Qui  les  ens^elit  dans  sa  plus  blanche  toile/ 
K'aura  pas,  dans  la  nult  ^e  son  regard  ^toile, 
Demand^  vainement  ^  ma  pe&s^  en  deuil 
Un  lambeau  de  velours  pour  couvrir  ce  ceroieil. 

Victor  Hug6,  then,  was  freed  frorh  the  latit  tie  that  bound  him  to  the 
fallen  monarchy  :  the  recollection  of  a  {)ension  wais,  moreover,  balanced 
by  the  confiscation  of  a  drama.  He  was  at  liberty  to  follow  his  convic- 
tions, which  had,  indeed,  become  detached  from  th^  Bourbons  before 
their  fall.  He  had  a  choice  between  the  House  of  Deputies  and  that  of 
Peers.  He  could  not  well  be  a  deputy,  for  the  electoral  law  of  that  day 
was  made  for  richer  men  than  him :  Notre-Dame  and  Les  Feuilles 
d'Automne  were  not  eqtiivdent  to  an  estate  or  a  house.  There  was 
certainly  a  way  of  cheating  the  law  which  wa^  much  used,  and  that  was 
borrowing  a  house  of  a  fHend.  But  even  if  Victor  Hugo  had  done  so, 
the  electors  did  not  care  to  return  literary  inen :  writers  were  for  them 
dreamers,  useful  to  anhuse  them  in  the  intervals  of  business,  but  from  the 
moment  that  a  man  was  a  thinker,  and,  before  all,  a  poet,  he  became 
radically  incapable  of  possessing  common  sense  or  uridk^tanding  practical 
things.  By  some  piece  of  good  luck  M.  de  Lamartine  had  slipped  in, 
but  there  was  certainly  no  room  for  another  poet. 

There' remained  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  for  this  the  Academic  was 
alone  accessible  to  Victor  Hugo.  Hid  presented  himself  in  1896,  but  the 
Academic  preferred  M.  Dupaty  to  him.  He  offered  himself  a  second 
time  in  1839,  but  the  Academie  preferrcid  M.  Mole ;  he  presented  him- 
self a  third  time  in  1840,  and  the  Academic  preferred  M.  Flourens.  In 
1841  he  again  rapped  at  the  gate,  and  was  this  time  admitted. 

At  this  point  the  interesting  Memoirs  we  have  under  notice  break  off, 
but  we  hope  to  return  to  them  so  soon  as  the  ensuing  volumes  are  pub- 
lished. 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  SIAM. 

The  kiDgdom  of  8iain  ia  one  of  those  eountrles  in  the  distant  East 
which,  after  two  hundred  years  of  seclusion,  has  recently  been  compelled 
to  surrender  its  retrograde  poHcy  and  open  its  gates  to  that  world  com- 
merce which  will  not  tolerate  iurhitrary  barriers.  As  in  the  case  of  China 
and  JapaOy  Europe  owes  its  first  acquaintance  with  Siam  to^  the  Portu- 
guese ;  but  in  the  latter  country,  too,  the  misunderstood  zeal  and  coo- 
verting  mania  of  the  Catholic  priests  were  the  first  eause  that  the  friendly 
relations  with  Europeans  were  agasn  broken  off,  the  latter  driven  from 
the  country  by  foroe,  and  the  harbonvs  dosed  ag«in^  theit*  ships. 

Although  the  visits  of  foreigners  were  not  prohibited  in  Siam  by  such 
rigorous  and  cruel  laws  as  in  China  and  Japan,  still  equally  effective 
means  were  found  to  keep  them  aloof,  and  these  measures  also  possessed 
the  great  advantage  that  they  eoald  iK>t  possibly  instflt  and  embitter 
foreign  nations.  The  port  dues  for  European  vessels  were  dimply  raised 
to  such  a  pitch  that  trade  was  rendered  impossible.  ^Hence,  smce  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Siam  has  been  gradttally  becoming 
forgotten  in  Europe,  and  the  Christian  civilisation  planted  there  almost 
entirely  died  out.  The  people  became  again  what  it  had  formerly  been 
— a  flock  of  submissive  slaves  under  the  rule  of  ntibridled  despots,  who 
drove  each  other  from  the  throne  by  turns,  and  disposed  of  the  blood  and 
wealth  of  their  subjects  as  they  pleased,  either  in  civil  wars  or  in  contests 
with  neighbouring  rulers. 

For  the  scanty  information  which  up  to  very  recently  reached  Europe 
about  the  inner  state  of  this  country,  we  are  indebted  to  a  few  mis- 
sionaries, chiefly  French,  who  from  time  to  time  succeeded  in  obtaining 
admission,  and  have  been  permanently  settled  there  since  1880.  Bishop 
Pallegoix,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Siam,  and  resident  at  Bangkok,  published 
a  few  years  back  a  description  of  Siam,  which,  as  it  is  based  on  four-and- 
twenty  years'  experiences  in  the  country,  is  the  best  and  completest  work 
about  Siam,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  trench  on  religion,  when  the 
worthy  bishop's  wish  is  too  often  apt  to  be  father  to  the  thought. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  present  king,  a  prince  very  enlightened  and 
liberal  for  the  East,  Siam  has  emerged  &om  its  retiring  position,  and  the 
country  during  the  last  ten  years  has  made  such  commercial  progress  that 
it  must  eventually  attract  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  We  may,  there- 
fore, be  permitted  to  tell  our  readers  something  about  this  hitherto 
mysterious  country. 

The  present  king  had  been  for  twenty-six  years  in  a  monastery,  in 
order  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  usurper,  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 
During  his  enforced  seclusion  in  the  temple.  King  Mongkut  had  been 
engaged  with  earnest  studies  in  Sanskrit,  Pali,  history,  religion,  geography, 
and  natural  history,  and  had  learnt  English  of  the  missionaries.  His 
ideas  had  also  been  enlarged  by  intercourse  with  Europeans.  The  prince 
recognised  that  the  voluntary  introduction  of  Western  civilisation  and 
liberal  institutions  could  alone  guard  his  country  from  conflicts  with  the 
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European  powers  and  possible  subjection,  and  very  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion he  showed  that  a  new  era  was  about  to  commence  for  Siam.  He 
abolished  the  ruinous  monopolies,  made  commerce  free,  encouraged 
navigation  and  trade,  .made  treaties  with  England,  France,  Holland,  and 
Prussia,  made  canals  and  roads,  gave  entire  religious  liberty,  and  sup- 
ported the  Christian  missions  in  their  attempts  at  conversion.  The  effect 
of  these  wise  measures  soon  became  visible.  Siam  is  annually  growing 
more  Nourishing,  trade  is  prosperous,  and  hundreds  of  European  ships 
visit  Bangkok.  The  country  enjoys  peace  and  development,  and  promises 
to  play  a  prominent  pjurt  .among  'the.  Asiatic  coast  lands.  Civilisation  is 
making  rapid  progress,  and  there  is  no  reastm  to  apprehend  any  revolu- 
tion. The  constant  intercourse  of  the  king  smsmL  hi^  officials  with  Eiud- 
peans  does  not  fail  to  produce  a  &voarabk  effect,  and  the  children  of  the 
king  and  of  the  mandarins  have  already  been  educated  in  the  European 
way.  Apart  from  this  fact,  the  constantly  increasing  revenues  have 
reconciled  the  nobles  with  ^e  once  detested  fiireigners,  and  induce  them 
to  urge  the  jextensioa  of  this  intercourse.  It  may  be  therefore  assumed 
that  government  will  do  ^more  and  motre  ^for  the  material  welfare  of  the 
land,  even  though  for  the  present  selfi^ness  is  the  chief  motive.  The 
people  have  hitherto  derived  but  little  benefit  ^rom  the  changes  in  Siam, 
and,  indeed,  the  circuroatanoes  of  the  country  leave  much  to  be  desired; 
but  it  must  not  be  forg^en  that  only  fifteen  years  ago  Siam  was  a 
country  sunk  in  barbarism,  and  that  King  Mongkut  is  a  despot  brought 
up  in  Oriental  ignorance. 

According  to  Pallegoix,  the  population  of  Siam  amounts  to  six  mil- 
lions. ^  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  it  correctly,  because  the  Siamese 
census  only  reckons  males  from  seven  to  seventy  years  of  age,  and  leaves 
all  the  rest  out.  It  consists  of  several  races  ^ose  numerical  proportions 
Pallegoix  gives  as  follows : 

Siamese,  or  Thai         .        .   "     .        .        .1,900,000 

Chinese 1,500,000 

Malays 1,000,000 

Laos 1,000,000  . 

Carabodjians       ....:.     500,000 

Peguans 50,000 

Karieng,  Xong,  Lowa         .        .        .        .       50,000 

The  last  three  tribes  represent  the  aborigines.  They  were  driven 
back  by  the  Thai,  who  immigrated  from  the  north,  and  retired  to  the 
eastern  and  western  border  bilk,  where  th^  still  dwell  under  self-elected 
chiefs,  live  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  agriculture,  and  are  tributaries  of 
Siam.  The  Peguans  are  of  Burmese  origin,  and  were  partly  trans- 
lated to  the  south  of  the  land  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  Laos  live  on  the 
northern  plateaux  and  mountains.  They  are  a  gentle,  peaoeful  people, 
who  never  had  the  strength  to  liberate  themselves  from  the  yoke.  The 
Cambodjians  differ  but  little  from  the  Thai,  and  have  evidently  a  common 
origin  with  them.  The  Malays  probably  came  from  Sumatra,  and  the 
majority  of  them  have  remained  in  Bangkok.  The  Malays  are  a  no- 
madic nation,  who  have  spread  over  the  entire  Indian  archipelago,  and 
their  language  has  become  universal  in  all  the  littoral  to  the  east  of  the 
Sunda  islands,  and  they  exclusively  settle  on  the  coasts.     They  are  the 
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best  sailors  id  East  India,  and  only  settle  down  to  agriculture  when 
nothing  else  is  left  them.  In  this  respect  they  are  the  exact  contrary  of 
the  Chinese,  who,  it  is  true,  have  a  great  nomadic  tendency,  but  shun 
the  sea  and  seek  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  they  devote  themselves 
chiefly  to  trade  and  agriculture. 

The  Thai,  or  Siamese  proper,  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race.  They 
are  of  middle  height,  generally  powerfully  built  and  well  proportioned, 
and  their  colour  is  dark  brown.  The  cheek-bones  project,  the  forehead 
is  low,  the  nose  thick,  the  lips  are  somewhat  swollen,  and  the  mouth  is  ^ 
broad.  The  eyes  are  well  formed  and  not  cat-like,  and  the  hair  is  black, 
thick,  and  harsh.  The  beard,  however,  is  very  weak  and  generally 
plucked  out,  as  is  the  case  nearly  throughout  the  East.  The  dress  of 
the  Siamese  is  very  simple,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  languti,  which  both 
sexes  wear  in  common.  This  is  a  piece  of  striped  calico,  which  falls 
from  the  hips  over  the  knee,  the  front  end  being  pulled  between  the  legs 
and  fastened  behind.  In  addition,  a  narrow  strip  of  stuff  in  the  shape  of 
a  scarf  is  worn  across  the  shoulders.  The  men  employ  this  scarf  at  times 
as  a  girdle,  and  it  does  not  usually  serve  to  cover  any  portion  of  the 
body.  The  women  when  working  frequently  bind  it  across  the  breast,  but 
in-doors  they  lay  it  aside,  and  the  body  is  exposed  down  to  the  hips. 
During  the  cold  season,  from  October  to  January,  which,  according  to 
our  notions,  would  still  be  called  hot,  every  man  of  the  people  wears  a 
tight-fitting  calico  jacket,  while  the  rich  prefer  a  blouse  generally  of 
bright  colour  and  handsomely  embroidered.  In-doors,  however,  both 
are  laid  aside,  and  the  languti  is  the  sole  article  of  clothing  for  the  king 
as  for  the  lowest  slave.  Shoes  are  quite  unknown,  and  the  head,  too, 
remains  uncovered.  The  higher  classes  protect  themselves  against  the 
burning  sun  by  means  of  parasols,  the  poor  at  times  with  basket-shaped 
hats  of  palm-leaves. 

The  coiffure  of  the  Siamese  is  peculiar,  and  almost  exactly  alike  with 
both  sexes.  The  head  is  shaved,  and  only  one  tuft  of  hair  is  left  on  the 
forehead,  which  bears  a  great  likeness  to  a  coarse  brush,  and  is  not  at  all 
ornamental.  The  women  have  also  a  tuft  of  hair  pendant  over  either 
ear,  but  so  thin  that  strangers  hardly  notice  it.  As;  moreover,  the  fea- 
tures of  the  women  are  as  harsh  as  those  of  the  men,  and  they  ^e  not 
inferior  to  them  in  robustness,  the  sexes  can  be  scarce  distinguished. 

The  Siamese  display  a  great  liking  for  ornaments,  and  every  odc  who 
can  adorns  himself  with  spangles,  rings,  and  chains  of  silver  or  gold. 
In  this  respect  great  luxury  is  displayed  as  regards  children.  The  latter 
run  about  naked  up  to  their  twelfth  year.  The  girls  only  vtrear  a  fig- 
leaf  in  the  shape  of  a  gold  or  silver  heart,  but  are  otherwise  overladen 
with  ornaments,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  children  of  wealthy  parents  to 
wear  two  or  three  pounds  of  the  precious  metals  on  their  neck,  arms,  and 
feet. 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  Siamese,  we  can  generally  speak  in 
favourable  terms.  They  are  peaceable,  cheerful,  and  open,  and  there  is 
none  of  that  propensity  for  lying  which  is  found  in  China,  even  in  the 
most  indifferent  matters.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  indolent  and  fickle. 
The  dolce  far  niente  constitutes  their  great  enjoyment,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  Siamese,  as  a  rule,  do  not  get  on,  while  the  foreign 
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elements  settled  in  the  country,  for  instance  the  Chinese,  soon  become  rich 
through  their  industry.  For  all  that,  though,  you  are  scarce  ever  annoyed 
by  beggars  in  Siam.  On  the  one  hand  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  produces 
any  quantity  of  food  with  a  minimum  of  labour;  and  then,  a^ain,  charity 
is  a  universal  virtue,  and  both  individuals  and  the  state  take  care  that 
the  poor  shall  not  starve.  The  only  exception  is  the  priests,  who  are 
bound  by  their  religion  to  beg  their  daily  food.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
rich  persons  have  no  shame  in  asking  foreigners  to  give  them  whatever 
they  may  take  a  fancy  to,  and  the  kmg  sets  the  example. 

Humanity  towards  both  human  beings  and  animals  is  characteristic  of 
the  Siamese.  Rough  outbreaks  of  violence  and  murders  are  extremely 
rare,  and  even  if  this  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  strict  adherence  to  the 
laws,  facts  prove  that  indiviaual  feelings  are  greatly  the  cause  of  this. 
Buildings  have  been  erected  by  the  people,  motu  proprio,  on  all  the  high- 
ways for  travellers,  where  they  find  a  gratis  shelter  against  stoYms.  In 
the  same  way  large  water-tanks  are  placed  by  the  roadside,  and  the 
women  living  near  constantly  fill  them  with  fresh  water,  so  that  travellers 
may  enjoy  a  refreshing  draught.  Slavery  is  very  wide-spread  in  Siam, 
but  the  slaves  are  generally  treated  better  than  are  servants  in  Europe  : 
they  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  family.  The  Siamese  are  also  very 
indulgent  to  animals.  Bangkok  swarms  with  masterless  dogs,  which  are 
anything  but  a  pleasant  addition,  but  you  never  see  them  roughly  handled 
or  maltreated,  and  many  Siamese  are  said  to  be  so  merciful  that  they  will 
not  even  kill  a  fly  that  stings  them.  Obedience  and  respect  to  the  law 
are  in  a  high  degree  peculiar  with  the  people,  although  the  despotic  form 
of  government  may  have  something  to  do  with  this.  Great  reverence  is 
also  paid  to  old  age,  and  the  children  treat  their  parents  with  the  utmost 
attention.  Thieving  is  rare,  and  the  peaceful  character,  as  well  as  the 
temperance  of  most  Siamese,  prevents  many  of  the  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours that  fill  European  gaols. 

The  intercourse  between  the  two  sexes  is  extremely  reserved.  In  this 
respect  Siam  forms  a  commendable  exception  among  the  Oriental 
countries,  where  usually  very  lax  morality  prevails.  The  law  interferes 
powerfully  in  this  matter,  and  any  one  who  dares  to  insult  the  wives  or 
daughters  of  others  is  threatened  with  a  trial,  the  result  of  which  may 
be  very  unpleasant.  As  a  rule,  the  culprit  is  sold  for  a  slave,  and  this 
prospect  never  fails  to  exert  a  salutary  influence.  The  chief  food  of  the 
people  consists  of  rice  and  fish,  vegetables  and  fruit.  On  the  table  of  the 
wealthy,  however,  you  frequently  find  meat,  game,  and  poultry,  and  the 
Chinese  seem  to  have  found  in  the  Siamese  imitators  of  their  preference 
for  eccentric  dishes,  for  the  latter  do  not  despise  rats,  mice,  or  bats,  and 
have  even  acquired  a  taste  for  the  flesh  of  the  alligator  and  boa-con- 
strictor. This  taste  is  not  compulsory,  as  in  China,  through  a  deficiency 
of  food,  but  emanates  solely  from  gourmandise,  and  is  only  found  in  cities, 
while  the  poorer  and  rustic  classes  live  very  simply,  and  almost  entirely 
on  vegetable  produce  and  fish.  Just  as  in  Japan  every  dish  is  spiced  with 
soy,  in  China  with  garlic,  among  the  Malays  with  Cayenne  pepper,  so 
namfrik  and  cun^  are  employed  in  Siam.  Namfrik  is  a  very  piquant 
sauce,  whose  chief  components  are  Cayenne  and  black  pepper,  garlic  and 
onions.  These  substances  are  pounded  into  a  paste,  and  generally  thinned 
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ivith  lemon-juice  ;  gourmets  at  times  add  ginger,  tamarinds,  and  gourd. 
The  sauce  is  certainly  very  sharp,  hut  at  the  same  time  agreeable ;  it 
excites  the  appetite,  and  may  be  recommended  to  Europeans,  upon  whose 
digestive  organs  the  hot  climate  has  a  debilitating  effect.  The  food  is 
brought  in  in  copper  vessels  and  dishes.  The  guests  sit  on  the  floor,  and 
only  use  their  fingers,  for  they  have  no  knives,  forks,  spoons,  or  chopsticks. 
Tiie  meat  is  on  tliia  account  previously  cut  into  suitable  lumps.  The  meal 
is  eaten  in  silence  and  rapidly  :  everything  is  finished  within  twenty 
minutes.  Whether  there  be  two  or  twenty  persons  at  dinner,  the  same 
solemn  silence  prevails,  and  you  hear  scarce  a  word.  The  ordinary 
beverages  are  water  and  tea.  The  latter  is  not  prepared  in  cups,  as  in 
China,  but  in  pots  of  red  earthenware,  and  is  served  in  very  sm^l  por- 
celain cups.  It  is  drunk  without  sugar  or  milk,  and,  like  every  other 
beverage,  after  the  meal,  never  before  or  during  it.  Recently  coffee  has 
been  becoming  fashionable,  as  the  king  and  the  nobles,  who  follow  his 
example,  cultivate  it  largely.  Arrao  is  made  in  the  conntry,  but  the  con> 
sumption  among  the  Siamese  is  trifling.  Wine  and  liqueurs  are  im- 
ported ^m  Europe,  and  find  their  way  to  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  who 
are  fond  of  them. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  the  English  have,  unfortmiately,  succeeded 
in  conveying  opium  to  Siam,  where  it  was  previously  unknown.     The 
charm  of  this  narcotic  is  so  tempting,  that  the  severest  punishments 
could  effect  nothing  against  opium  smuggling.     Hence  the  present  king 
has  legalised  the  opium  trade,  and  appointed  certain  officials,  to  whom 
alone  the  article  may  be  sold.     In  this  way  the  consumplion  is  more 
easily  oontrolied.     The  Chinese  pay  an  annual  tax  of  eight  dollars  for 
the  permission  to  use  opium.    The  king  feels  less  anxiety  about  this  class 
*  of  his  subj[ects,  who  only  make  Siam  a  temporary  home,  and  cares  but 
little  about  their  bodily  welfare.     The  Siamese,  however,  can  only  make 
use  of  the  drug  under  a  heavy  condition :  they  must  wear  the  Chinese 
pigtail.     This  is  as  great  a  disgrace  for  them  as  it  is  for  a  Chinaman  to 
have  his  tail  cut  off.     The  only  choice  is  between  this  degpradation  and 
death.     Tobacco  is  largely  consumed  in  the  shape  of  cigarettes,  and  lads 
of  €iVQ  or  six  years  of  age  steam  away  like  the  grown-up  persons.     Betel- 
chewing,  however,  is  universal  among  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old. 
This  habit,  it  is  true,  is  spread  through  the  whole  of  India,  but  nowhere 
attains  such  a  pitch  as  in  Siam.     No  one  who  can  possibly  prevent  it 
ever  takes  the  betel  out  of  his  mouth,  and  the  rich  do  not  proceed  a  yard 
from  their  house  except  accompanied  by  a  slave  with  the  betel-box. 
Great  luxury  is  bestowed  on  these  boxes :  among  the  rich  they  are  always 
of  pure  gold,  and  frequently  inlaid  with  pearls.     This  box  is  in  constant 
motion  between  master  and  servant,  no  matter  whether  die  former  be  in 
the  temple,  or  seated  on  the  judicial  bench,  and  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  betel-leaves,   various  additions,  such  as'  areca-nut,  lime  dyed  with 
turmeric,  and  tobacco.    The  areca-nut  is  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree  of  t^e 
same  name :  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  of  a  yellowish-red  colour  when 
ripe,  and  it  has  a  hard,  bitter,  and  rough  kernel.     A  piece  of  ihis  nut  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  betel-leaf,  covered  with  lime,  and  chewed.     The  betel- 
bush  is  a  crawhng  plant,  whose  leaves  are  heart-shaped  and  rather  thick, 
and  have  a  sharp  aromatic  taste.     Chewing  the  areca-nut  produces  a 
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large  secretion  of  saliva,  which  is  of  a  hlood-red  colour.  Large  spittoons, 
made  of  earthenware,  brass,  silver,  or  gold,  according  to  the  owner's 
position,  are,  consequently,  found  in  large  numbers  in  every  Siamese 
house.  In  time,  betel-chewing  turns  the  teeth  black,  which  at  first  pro- 
duces a  repulsive  effect  on  the  foreigner.  It  is,  however,  stated  to  be  an 
excellent  preservative  of  the  teeth.  The  Siamese  are  remarkably  clean 
in  their  persons:  they  regixlarly  bathe  several  times  a  day,  and  also 
change  their  languti  daily.  Fleas  are  unknown  in  Siam,  although  there 
*  is  plenty  of  vermin  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  mere  cleanliness. 

Education  is  at  a  very  low  stage  in  Siam.     While  in  China  scarce 
thirty  per  cent,  in  Japan  scarce  ^ye  per  cent,  of  the  population  cannot 
read  and  write,  there  are  not  in  Siam  ten  per  cent,  who  can  do  so,  and, 
moreover,  these  acquirements  are  restricted  to  the  men.     There  are  no 
public  schools  in  the  country.     The  representatives  of  learning  and 
teachers  are  the  Talapoins,  or  priests  of  Buddha,  who,  however,  are 
generally  quite  ignorant.     Teaching  does  not  commence  in  childhood, 
but  only  with  puberty.    Attaining  this  stage  of  life  also  forms  an  impor- 
tant and  joyful  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  Siamese,  and  is  connected  with 
great  festivities  and  shaving  the  head.     From  birth  up  to  the  fourth  year 
the  heads  of  children  are  shaved  close,  in  order  to  make  the  hair  strong  ; 
after  that  a  tuft  is  left  on  the  forehead  of  both  males  and  females,  which 
is  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of  puberty.     During  this  period  chil- 
dren enjoy  their  youth  to  the  fullest  extent — ^that  is  to  say,  they  have 
nothing  to  do  beyond  playing  and  amusing  themselves.     When  the  hour 
for  head-shaving  has  arrived,  the  parents  give  a  grand  festival,  to  which 
all  friends  and  relations  are  invited,  who  bring  the  child  presents  and 
cakes.     The  priests  wash  the  head  of  the  consecrated  child  with  the 
Buddhistic  purifying  water,  saying   prayers  the   while,   and  then   the 
nearest  relatives  cut  off  the  tuft  of  hair.     The  child  is  dressed  up  for  the  * 
ceremony  with  every  possible  ornament.     The  relatives  offer  their  con- 
gratulations, and  each  lays  a  money  present  in  a  copper  or  gold  vase,  sejb 
aside  for  the  purpose.     At  times  the  amount  of  the  presents  will  exceed 
several  hundred  dollars,  which  the  parents  appropriate,  and  defray  with 
them  the  cost  of  the  JFestival.     Musicf,  fireworks,  acting,  and  an  open 
table,  glorify  the  solemnity,  which,  among  the  rich,  often  lasts  two  or 
three  days.    After  this  epoch  the  boys  are  sent  to  school,  or  rather  to  the 
pagodas,  in  order  to  be  instructed  by  the  Talapoins  in  reading  and 
writing.     They  remain  for  from  four  to  six  years  in  the  temples,  and  act 
as  serving-lads  to  the  priests  during  the  period.     The  young  Siamese, 
however,  leawi  very  little  from  the  priests,  and  hence  the  gpreat  majority 
of  them  can  neither  read  nor  write  at  the  expiration  of  the  time.    As  the 
superstitious  faith  is  not  satisfied  by  merely  being  a  priest's  servant,  and 
as  the  Buddhistic  creed  estimates  the  merit  of  having  worn  the  holy  gown 
so  high  that  it  even  liberates  a  man's  ancestors  fi:om  the  inferno,  every 
one  before  entering  public  life  is  ordained  a  Talapoin,  if  only  for  a  few 
months,  as  he  is  always  at  liberty  to  leave  the  order  whenever  he  likes. 
The  education  of  the  girls  is  limited  to  cooking,  and  the  preparation  of 
cigars  and  betel.     Most  of  them  cannot  even  sew,  which,  indeed,  is 
hardly  necessary  here,  as  the  few  articles  of  clothing  are  woven  in  one 
piece,  and  have  no  seam.     The  daughters  of  the  lower  classes,  however. 
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have  more  work  put  upon  them,  for  the  management  of  the  household 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  and  gardens  are  almost  entirely  left  to 
*the  women. 

In  spite  of  the  low  scale  of  education  among  the  Siamese,  they  are  a 
remarkahly  polite  people.     Acquaintances  never  meet  without  ho  wing, 
and  when  one  man  passes  another,  he  never  omits  apologising  to  him. 
Their  language  is  carefully  chosen  and  respectful.    People  of  equal  rank 
address  each  other  as  "  my  elder  brother"  or  "  my  elder  sister."    If  they 
are  speaking  of  elderly  persons,   they  call  tliem   "my  father,"   "my 
mother,"  "  my  uncle,"  or  "  my  grandfather."     It  is  a  great  breach  of 
good  manners  to  address  a  man  by  his  plain  name.     They  never  say 
directly  "  I,"  but  "  your  servant.**     The  conversation  with  naen  of  rank 
is  carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess.     In  such  cases  the  inferior  calls  himself 
"  I  who  am  only  a  hair,"  "  I  the  animal,'*  <fcc.     Speaking  in  the  second 
person  singular  is  only  employed  with  slaves.     Persons  of  equal  rank 
salute  each  other  by  raising  their  clasped  hands  to  their  mouth*     If  an 
inferior  meet  a  superior,  the  former  crouches  down,  raises  his  hands  above 
his  head,  and  says  "  your  slave  salutes  you,**  or  "  the  animal  salutes  you.*' 
If  an  inferior  is  speaking  of,  or  with,  officials,  he  follows  rules  which  are 
strictly  laid  down  by  etiquette.     Lower  mandarins  are  called  "  bene- 
factors ;**  higher  ones,  "  gracious  lords  of  benefactors."    To  princes  they 
must  say,  "  I  dust  of  your  exalted  feet ;"  to  kings,  "  I  dust  of  your 
sacred  feet,"  or  "  divine  mercy.**     Inferiors  approach  the  mai^darins,  or 
slaves  their  masters,  oh  their  knees,  with  their  hands  raised,  above  their 
heads.     At  audiences,  in  the  public  courts,  a  man  of  rank  can  be  recog- 
nised by  the  fact  that  he  is  sitting  or  standing,  while  all  the  rest  are  on 
their  knees  with  bowed  heads.     If  you  visit  a  superior,  you  must  take 
him  presents  in  the  shape  of  fruit,  cakes,  tea,  pork,  or  other  edibles. 
These  are  laid  on  large  brass  dishes,  and  placed  under  a  conical  cover, 
the  top  of  which  is  decorated  with  scarlet  cloth,  ,  The  number  of  such 
salvers  is  regulated  by  the  rank  of  the  audience-giver :  an  inferior  official 
receives  two  or  three,  a  minister  from  five  to  six,  a  prince  at  least  a 
dozen,  and  the  king  some  twenty.     A  visitor,  on  his  arrival,  is  offered 
betel,  and  in  better-class  houses  tea,  which  the  host  himself  makes,  if  be 
wish  to  honour  his  guests.  Should  the  person  visited  happen  to  he  diping 
at  the  moment,  the  guest  is  hospitably  invited  to  join  him.     As  a  rule, 
no  entertainments  are  given,  with  the  exception  of  great  family  festivals, 
such  as  the  first  head- shaving,  a  marriage,  or  building  a  new  house.  Oq 
the  latter  occasion,  the  family  desirous  of  budding  the  house  collects  the 
necessary  materials,  and  invites  all  its  friends  and  relatives  to  the  build- 
iug.     These  arrive  at  the  appointed  time  with  their  slaves,  and  bring 
with  them  all  the  instruments  required  for  building.     Then  the  whole 
party  set  to  work.     Some  drive  in  posts,  others  split  bamboos,  out  of 
which  to  plait  the  walls  and  flooring,  and,  ere  the  day  is  ended,  the  house 
is  finished.     The  owner's  family  have  no  share  in  the  building,  and  only 
provide  the  food,  cigars,  betel,  and  requisite  beverages.      The  workmen 
generally  take  their  meals  together,  and  the  scene  is  very  cheerfuL    As 

a  rule,  the  Siamese  are  a  jolly,  merry  set,  who  amuse  themselves  when 

^^^y  g^t  a  chance,  and  have  an  immense  delight  in  all  games,  music,  and 

the  theatre. 
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Marriages  take  place  in  Siam  at  an  early  age— the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth year.     Among  the  lower  classes  girls  are  sold  to  their  admirers 
by  their  parents,  which,  however,  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage.    Wealthy  girls  bring  their  husband  a  dowry,'  and  in  this  case  the 
bridegroom  only  makes  presents.     Poor  parents  with  pretty  daughters 
often  refuse  their  consent  to  a  marriage  with  one  of  their  own  class  in 
the  hope  of  netting  a  richer  husband,  but  usually  without  success.     An 
elopement  is  theii  the  usual  result,'  and,  a^  in  a  farce,  the  parents  soon 
grant  their  forgiveness,  as  the  law  is  on  the  side  of  the  young  couple. 
The  latter  live  for  a  few  week^  after  the  flight  away  from  home,  and  claim 
the  intercession  of  some  influential  persons,  in  order  to  regain  the  favour 
of  the  parents.    The  daughter  asks  forgiveness,  and  the  son-in-law  offers 
the  presents  prescribed  by  law  for  such  a  case,  consisting  of  langutis, 
shawls,  candles,  and  flowers.     The  intermediator  generally  removes  all 
obstacles  by  a  present  of  money,  and  the  matter  is  nearly  always  squared. 
If  the  parents  should  be  obstinate,  the  husband' can  claim  the  protection 
of  the  law,  which  legalise  the  marriage  even  without  the  consent  of  the 
parents,  if  the  presents  have  been  g^ven  and  the  customary  forms  gone 
through  by  the  couple.     In  a  regular  case  of  courting  the  parents  of  the 
man  send  two  go-betweens  to  those  of  the  girl,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
consent.     An  unfavourable  reception  of  th^e   messengers  settles  the 
affair  once  for  all,  and  no  second  attempt  is  made.  If  the  parents  answer 
that  they  will  Consult  their  daughter's  inclinations,'  the  visits  are  twice 
repeated,  and  the  betrothal  is  at  once  pronounced.    The  bridegroom  then 
brings  the  bride  his  presents,  which,  according  to  her  circumstances,  con- 
sist of  more  or  less  costly  langutis,  silk  scarfs,  gold  or  silver  vessels, 
cakes,  fruit,  areca-nuts,  and  betel-leaves.     All  this  is  placed  in  a  boat, 
and  carried  about  the  river  in  procession,  with  a  musical  accompaniment. 
After  the  delivery  of  the  presents,  at  which  all  the  relations  of  the  couple 
appear,  the  arrangements  for  the  Aiarriage  are  made  and  the  bride's 
dowry  settled.  Some  months  before  marriage  the  bridegroom  is  expected 
to  build  a  small  house  on  land  belonging  to  his  father-in-law,  and  live 
there,  before  he  is  allowed  to  bear  his  young  wife  home.     The  marriage 
is  solemnised  at  the  house  of  the  parents  of  the  bride,  with  music,  acting, 
and  other  festivities,  which  at  times  last  several  dayp.     The  ceremony  is 
generally  a  civil  act,  and  Talapoins  are  but  seldom  invited  to  say  a  few 
prayers  and  sprinkle  the  young  couple  with  purifying  water.  Polygamy  is 
allowed  in  Siam,  but  only  the  woman  with  whom  the  above-mentioned 
betrothal  takes  place  is  the  legitimate  wife  and  mistress  of  the  house. 
She,  with  her  children,  is  also  ner  husband's  sole  heiressi     Concubines 
and  their  children  have  only  a  claim  to  what  the  husband  may  give  them 
during  his  life. 

MaiTiages  are  generally  happy,  although  there  is  no  lack  of  divorces, 
especially  among  the  lower  classes.  Usually,  the  divorce  is  claimed  by 
the  wife,  and  as  the  law  greatly  favours  her,  the  husband  is  nearly  always 
forced  to  yield.  On  a  divorce  the  wife  receives  her  dowry  back,  and  the 
parents  divide  the  children  between  them.  The  mother  has  the  first, 
third,  &c.,  the  father  the  second,  fourth,  «fec.  If  there  be  only  one  child, 
it  belongs  to  the  mother.  Divorces  are  rarely  the  result  of  ill  treatment 
of  a  wife  by  her  husband,  but  of  female  jealousy.     On  the  contrary, 
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wives  are  remarkably  well  treated  by  their  husbands,  occapy'an  hononred 
position  in  the  household,  and  go  about  in  great  liberty  abroad,  without 
being  watched  by  their  husbands.  Blood  relationship  prevents  marriage 
only  when  it  is  in  the  first  degree,  but  kings  and  princes  can  marry  their 
sisters  and  daughters.  A  man  who  has  bought  his  wife  can  sell  her 
again,  though  not  if  she  has  brought  him  a  dower.  He  can  also  sell  her 
if  he  is  indebted,  and  the  liabilities  were  incurred  with  her  consent 
Parents  have  absolute  control  over  their  children  until  the  latter  have 
set  up  their  own  housekeeping  and  are  independent.  They  can  panish, 
chain,  and  sell  them  as  slaves.  The  latter  very  often  ocoure,  when  in- 
debted parents  wish  to  discharge  their  pressing  debts,  and  hence  a  large 
family  is  regarded  as  wealth  in  Siam.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Siamese 
population  remains  almost  stationary,  and  has  scarce  increased  one- tenth 
in  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Polygamy,  slavery,  and  the  celibacy  of 
^the  priests,  whose  number  exceeds  one  hundred  thousand,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  this.  Slavery  is  widespread  in  Siam,  and  Fallegoix  estimates 
the  number  of  slaves  as  one- fourth  of  the  population. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Siamese  vary  enormously,  according  to  the  rank 
and  fortunes  of  their  owners.  While  the  pagodas  and  palaces  of  the  king 
are  so  rich,  costly,  and  dazzling,  the  huts  of  the  lower  classes  are  most 
wretched.  The  latter  consist  almost  entirely  of  plaited  bamboo,  are 
covered  with  a  roof  of  leaves,  and  owing  to  the  marshy  soil  and  annual 
overflows,  are  built  on  piles.  Furniture  is  almost  unknown  in  Siam ; 
only  the  king  and  the  nobles,  who  have  recently  come  into  contact  with 
Europeans,  possess  any.  The  entire  internal  arrangement  of  an  ordinary 
Siamese  house  consist  of  a  few  raised  hurdles  serving  the  purpose  of  beds, 
while  the  bed-clothes  are  represented  by  a  single  mat,  or  a  bufialo-hide. 
A  transportable  hearth  of  clay,  earthen  vessels  for  boiling  and  eating, 
and  a  few  trade  or  garden-tools,  are  the  entire  visible  equipment  of  a 
Siamese  household,  to  which  we  must  add  the  never-failing  betel-box, 
and  one  or  two  spittoons.  Such  a  hut  generally  contains  but  one  room, 
which  the  family  inhabit  in  common,  and  even  if  partitions  are  put  up, 
their  plaiting  is  so  coarse  that  they  are  as  transparent  as  the  rest  of  the 
house.  The  houses  of  richer  people  are  built  of  boards,  but  also  r^st  on 
piles,  and  are  two  stories  high.  The  lower  one  is  never  occapied,  but  is 
only  used  as  a  store-room  :  the  upper  one  is  divided  into  three  or  four 
rooms.  As  these,  however,  are  not  sufficient  for  the  numerous  concubines, 
children,  and  slaves  of  the  rich,  an  opulent  family  generally  inhabit  three 
or  four  houses.  The  rooms  may  always  be  called  empty,  still  you  find 
in  them  handsomely-carved  beds,  finely-woven  mats,  carpets,  curtains, 
cushions,  and  small  Chinese  tables,  on  which  to  lay  fruit  and  things  of 
that  sort.  Cups  and  saucers  of  Chinese  porcelain,  silver  and  gold  vases, 
spittoons  and  betel-boxes,  and  at  times  European  articles  de  loxe,  clocks 
and  ornaments,  may  be  found  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  family.  In  one  house,  indeed,  a  traveller  noticed  a 
stereoscopic  machine,  made  of  silver,  and  richly  inlaid  with  mother-o'- 
pearl.  All  the  houses  are  remarkably  clean,  and  living  in  them  is  com- 
fortable, in  spite  of  their  simple  furniture.  From  the  outside,  however, 
they  produce  no  very  agreeable  effect.  No  other  consideration  but  that 
of  utility  can  be  noticed  in  the  architecture  of  these  houses.     Some  have 
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adopted  the  Chinese  curved  roof,  but  the  majority  have  only  straight 
lines.  As  the  boards  and  beams  are  not  painted,  the  exterior  speedily 
assumes  a  weather-worn  appearance. 

A  great  portion  of  the  population  have  taken  up  their  abode  on  the 
water,  and  in  Bangkok  and  Aguthia  there  are  regular  floating  towns. 
The  houses  rest  on  bamboo-rafts,  and  are  fiastened  with  loose  rings  to 
piles,  80  that  they  can  rise  and  sink  with  the  tide.  As  Siam  is  not  at  all 
over-populated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  could  hold  Ave  times  as  many 
persons,  living  on  the  water  is  not  occasioned  by  necessity,  as  in  China, 
but  through  sanitary  views.  Although  the  Siamese  are  so  clqanly  in  their 
houses  and  persons,  the  outside  is  equally  dirty.  All  the  rubbbh  is  thrown 
out  of  the  door,  and  left  for  the  dogs,  crows,  and  vultures  to  remove. 
Through  the  great  heat  and  marshy  ground  we  can,  therefore,  under- 
stand that  dangerous  miasmas  rise  and  produce  plagues  or  illnesses,  while 
the  current  of  rivers-  renders  any  injurious  evaporation  impossible.  Owing 
to  the  light  mode  of  building,  and  the  combustible  material  of  most 
Siamese  houses,  flres  are  very  frequent,  and  often  most  destructive.  This 
danger  may  be  also  a  motive  with  many  for  building  on  the  rivers ;  apart 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  the  floating  houses  can  at  once  take 
to  flight  by  loosening  the  rings  from  the  piles,  and  the  fire  is  in  this  way 
isolated.  The  Siamese  law  has  laid  down  most  peculiar  and  stringent 
arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  fires ;  but,  for  all  that,  conflagrations 
at  times  break  out  which  destroys  hundreds  of  houses. 

The  pagodas,  with  the  priests'  houses  and  the  royal  and  princely 
palaces,  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  favourably  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  buildings,  not  only  by  their  sise,  but  by  their  characteristic  archi- 
tecture and  rich  ornamentation.  Their  lofty  towers  and  spires  more 
especially  cause  Bangkok  to  have  a  most  imposing  appearance.  In  and 
out  of  the  city  there  are  some  thirty  large  pagodas,  and  more  than  five 
times  as  many  smaller  ones.  The  former  are  royal  foundations,  the  latter 
built  by  rich  individuals.  The  main  glory  of  the  pagodas  is  the  tower, 
which  rises  from  a  quadrangular  pediment,  gradually  passes  into  a 
cylinder  with  a  spherical  dome,  and  often  attains  a  height  of  three  to 
four  hundred  feet.  The  tower,  however,  is  separate  from  the  temples, 
where  priests  and  laymen  offer  itp  their  prayers,  and  usually  serves  as  the 
shrine  of  some  relic  ai  Buddha.  These  towers  are  covered  with  stucco, 
and  countless  giants,  oreads,  and  birds'  bodies  with  human  heads,  are 
inserted  in  niches  up  to  their  hig^st  point.  The  dome  is  gilt,  or  covered 
with  coloured  glass  or  porcelain,  and  ornamented  with  gilt  eagles'  wings 
at  the  top.  The  temples,  or  watts,  as  they  are  called^  are  oblong, 
rectangular  buildings,  of  a  considerable  height,  with  a  pillared  portico  and 
verandah.  The  roof  is  triple,  and  each  point  of  the  six  gables  is  orna- 
mented with  a  curved  and  gilt  eagle's  wing,  which  imparts  an  imposing 
effect  to  the  edifice,  which  is  otherwise  without  any  architectural 
ornaments.  The  front  of  the  portico  is  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with 
glass  or  porcelain  mosaic,  and  hence  appears  excessively  rich,  while  the 
other  sides  of  the  temple  are  simply  stuccoed.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
yellow  and  green  glazed  tiles.  The  gates  are  made  of  ebony,  and  are 
very  richly  carved  and  gilt :  the  window-shutters  are  in  the  same  style. 
Two  rows  of  square  pillars  support  the  roof  inside,  and  divide  into  a  nave 
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and  two  aisles.  The  floor  is  inlaid  with  a  tessara  of  polished  marble,  and 
the  walls  and  roof  are  dazzling  through  the  quantity  of  gilding  on  them. 
The  painting  is  very  delicate  and  fine,  and  the  subjects  of  the  pictures 
are  derived  from  the  religious  and  political  history  oi  the  country.  There 
are,  however,  among  them  many  monstrosities  and  immoral  pictures, 
although  the  Buddhistic  faith  tnost  strictly  forbids  the  priests,  who  chiefly 
frequent  the  temples,  having  any  sensual  or  immoral  thoughts,  and  in 
Siam  a  priest  who  breaks  his  vow  of  celibacy  is  punished  in  the  most 
degrading  manner.  No  trace  is  found  in  Siam  of  the  decoration  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  temples  with  josses,  demigods,  altars,  flowers, 
lanterns,  and  other  tawdry.  The  simple  beauty  of  the  majestic  building, 
which  often  attains  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  produces  a  grand  effect 
upon  the  visitor.  Only  one  statue  of  Buddha,  which,  however,  is  of  such 
colossal  dimensions  that  the  temple  merely  appears  a  roof  to  it,  adorns 
the  interior.  These  Buddhas  are  regularly  represented  in  a  sitting 
\K)sture,  with  legs  bent  under  them,  and  gilt  all  over.  The  material  of 
the  statues  is  copper,  in  plates  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  interior  is  filled 
up  with  clay.  The  largest  of  these  Buddhas  is  in  the  Watt  Xetrifon,  and 
is  the  only  one  in  Siam  that  has  a  recumbent  position.  Its  length  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  No  less  than  six  hundred  ounces  of  gold 
were  required  to  gild  it. 

In  a  semicircle  round  the  temples  in  which  the  great  Buddhas  dwell  run 
gallery. shaped  low  buildings,  intended  for  the  daily  .devotions  of  the 
priests  and  laymen.     These  buildings  generally  contain  from  sixty  to 
eighty  Buddha  statues,  four  to  five  feet  in  height,  and  also  gilded.    They 
are  put  up  in  an  unbroken  series  against  the  back  wall,  and  every  priest 
and  supplicant  selects  the  one  he  likes  best  for  his  special  devotions.    The 
priests'  dwellings  form  a  square  block  of  houses.     As  from  two  to  three 
hundred  priests  are  attached  to  some  temples,  who  again  have  from  four 
to  six  hundred  servants  or  scholars,  there  are  often  as  many  as  fifty 
lodging-houses,  though  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  them.  Gardens 
and  parks,  with  artificial  rock-grottoes,  in  the  Chinese  style,  gold-fish 
ponds,  and  halls  for  visiting  and  prayer,  surround  the  clump  of  houses. 
All  this  is  again  begirt  by  an  outer  wall,  on  which  belvideres  are  built  at 
regular  distances.     From  the  latter  a  pretty  view  is  obtained  of  the  river 
or  canal  flowing  past,  for  the  watts  ure  regularly  built  on  the  bank  of 
such.     Buddhism  is  the  established  religion  in  Siam,  and  the  king  is  the 
spiritual  head  of  it.     The  priests,  usually  called  by  foreigners  Talapoins 
(from  talapat,  a  fan,  which  they  always  carry  before  their  eyes),  and  by 
the  Siamese  phra,  or  saints,  are  held  in  great  respect.     Even  the  king 
salutes  them,  before  whom  all  other  subjects  must  throw  themselves  on 
their  face,  but  they  do  not  i^turn  a  salutation.     Still,  if  they  commit  a 
crime,  this  does  not  prevent  them  being  stripped  of  their  gown  and 
thrashed  with  rods  most  heartily  by  the  king's  orders.     Every  temple  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  superior,  who  superintends  the  internal  ad- 
ministration.    He  is  called  the  Jan  Watt,  or  Lord  of  the  Temple,  and  all 
the  priests  attached  to  the  temple  are  under  his  orders.   Altogether  there 
are  in  Bangkok  ten  thousand  priests,  in  the  whole  of  Siam  one  hundred 
thousand,  who  all  live  in  the  temples.     The  gown  of  the  priests  is  yellow, 
probably  in  imitation  of  the  colour  of  gold,  as  the  most  costly  metal  with 
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lyhich  honour  can  be  paid  to  Buddha.  Over  the  usual  languti  they  wear 
a  cloak,  reaching  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  a  scarf.  Their  head  and 
eyebrows  are  shaved  close,  and  their  constant  companion  is  a  palm-leaf 
fan,  which  they  hold  before  their  eyes  in  walking,  in  order  that  their  eyes 
may  n6t  wander  over  passing  objects.  Their  life  duty  is  utter  abstraction 
from  the  outer  world,  and  consequently  the  annihilation  of  all  mental 
activity  directed  to  external  objects.  They  must  not  let  themselves  be 
diverted  from  their  inner  contemplation  by  worldly  things.  So  Buddha 
wills  it,  ,and  for  this  reason  He  gave  them  the  eye-defending  fan.  When 
they  go  out  the  priests  carry  an  iron  pot  hung  over  their  shoulder  by  a 
strap,  in  which  they  collect  the  food  which  they  are  obliged  to  beg  for 
their  maintenance  from  house  to  house.  The  manner  of  living  among 
the  priests  is  regulated  by  monastic  rules.  At  daybreak  they  rise  from 
their  beds,  and  inform  the  populace,  by  ringing  bells  and  beating  drums, 
that  they  are  coming  to  collect  food.  Their  scholars  and  servants  get  the 
boats  ready  for  a  start,  while  the  priests  are  bathing,  visiting  the  temple, 
and  saying  a  few  prayers.  Then  they  commence  their  begging  rounds, 
in  order  to  receive  their  daily  bread  from  the  townspeople.  Nearly 
always  women  and  children  present  the  offerings,  with  very  low  bows, 
and  ere  long  all  the  pots  are  filled  to  the  lim  with  rice,  fish,  vegetables, 
and  cakes.  As  the  rules  forbid  priests  cooking,  the  gifts  are  handed  to 
them  ready  for  eating.  They  return  to  the  temple,  when  the  priests  pick 
out  the  nicest  things,  and  give  the  rest  to  their  servants.  When  we  reflect 
that  in  Bangkok  one  hundred  thousand  priests,  with  double  the  number 
of  scholars  and  servants,  are  fed  in  this  way  all  the  year  round,  we  must 
feel  astounded  at  the  voluntary  sacrifices  made  by  the  Siamese.  This  is, 
however,  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  any  reverence 
and  kindness  «hown  to  the  special  servants  of  Buddha  is  regarded  as  a 
most  meritorious  act,  and  nearly  the  whole  worship  of  the  laity  is  restricted 
to  this  giving.  After  breakEeist  the  priests  ^o  for  a  stroll,  or  smoke  and 
drink  tea  and  converse  together.  A  few  occupy  themselves  scientifically, 
but  the  majority  are  cm  ignorant,  lazy  lot,  with  no  inclination  for  serious 
employments.  At  about  half-past  eleven  they  take  their  second  meal,  as 
they  dare  not  eat  :anything  after  mid-day  till  the  next  sunrise.  The 
number  of  commandments  and  prohibitions  which  the  phra  have  to 
observe  is  legion,  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  but  that  they  must  infringe 
one  or  the  other  of  them. 

All  the  regulations,  however,  have  the  object  of  destroying  any  bodily 
or  mental  energy,  and  making  the  Siamese  priest  a  useless  creature. 
Some  of  the  commandments  strike  the  foreigner -as  strange  and  purpose- 
less. Thus,  it  is  a  sin  to  plant  flowers  or  trees,  not  to  fill  up  a  trench  you  , 
have  made,  to  make  a  noise  with  the  feet  in  walking,  to  -sleep  on  an 
elevated  spot,  to  forge  iron,  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  seasons,  to 
thrust  one's  hand  into  a  cooking-pot,  &c.  In  receiving  alms  the  priest 
must  not  move  a  feature,  neither  implore  nor  thank,  nor  give  any  -sign  of 
pleasure  or  anger.  He  is  forbidden  to  take  an  oath,  and  signifies  an 
affirmative  by  raising  his  fan,  a  negative  by  dropping  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  priests  are  highly  privileged ;  they  are  freed  from  all  taxes, 
and  can  import  urtides  for  their  use  duty  free.  They  midce  a  most  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  latter  permission,  to  smuggle  evei^  possiUe  thing  in 
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their  boats  for  their  family  and  friends.  As  a  rule,  they  are  by  no  means 
a  moral  race  of  men ;  but  the  majority  of  them  form  the  most  corrupt, 
idle,  and  stupid  breed  in  the  world.  If  the  present  king  carries  out  his 
design  of  reforming  Buddhism,  and  purifying  its  service  from  all  unclean 
elements,  he  will  do  his  state  a  service  that  will  render  him  the  greatest 
ruler  Siam  has  ever  possessed. 

As  the  priests  are  the  sole  representatives  of  learning  in  Siam,  we  can 
easily  imagine  that  mental  cultivation  in  that  country  stands  at  no  very 
high  point.  What  is  done  for  education  dates  from  the  most  recent 
period,  and  emanates  from  the  present  king,  who  is,  certainly,  the  best 
educated  man  in  his  country.  Paper  is  not  even  made  in  Siam,  but  im- 
ported from  China ;  and  the  6rst  printing-office  was  established  by  the 
king  eight  years  ago.  Paper  is  never  employed  for  religious  works,  but 
in  its  stead  the  leaves  of  a  peculiar  variety  of  palm,  growing  in  Northern 
Siam,  which  are  cut  into  strips  two  inches  broad  and  fifteen  to  sixteen 
inches  long.  The  letters  are  scratched  on  the  strips  with  sharp  metal 
pencils,  and  then  rubbed  with  a  sort  of  printer's  ink,  which  fills  up  the 
cavities,  and  makes  the  writing  stand  out  visibly.  Twenty  to  thirty  such 
leaves  are  fastened  together  at  one  end,  and  form  a  book.  The  writing 
in  these  palm-leaf  books  is  performed  with  great  care,  and  may  be  re- 
g^i'ded  as  a  masterpiece  of  caligraphy.  For  reckoning,  the  Chinese 
board  is  used,  whose  invention  is  said  to  be  four  thousand  years  old.  By 
means  of  this  board,  which  is  spread  through  the  whole  of  the  East, 
smaller  calculations  can  be  easily  made.  There  are  also  ija.  Siam  a  few 
mathematical  books,  discussing  algebra  and  the  higher  art  of  calculation; 
but  the  secretaries  of  the  mandarins  and  ministers  are  the  only  persons 
who  at  all  understand  them.  Astronomy,  or  rather  astrology,  which  is 
held  in  high  esteem,  is  principally  taught  by  the  king's  magicians, 
or  by  individuals  who  employ  this  art  to  plunder  the  credulous  people. 
The  king  sent  for  the  magi  to  India,  and  they  belong  to  the  caste 
of  Brahmins.  Like  the  augurs  of  ancient  Rome,  these  are  consulted  on 
every  important  affair  of  the  empire,  such  as  war,  peace,  inundations,  &c 
If  their  prophecies  come  right  they  are  magnificently  rewarded,  but  in 
the  contrary  event  soundly  thrashed,  so  that  their  position  is  by  no  means 
enviable. 

The  geographical  acquirements  of  the  Siamese  are  extremely  slight. 
They  do  not  even  possess'  maps  of  their  own  country,  but  employ,  as  a 
topographical  auxiliary,  peculiar  strips  of  paper,  on  which  the  several 
provinces  and  their  probable  distances  from  each  other  are  recorded. 
Only  very  lately  have  a  few  princes  and  high  officials  obtained  a  scanty 
knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  position  of  countries 
to  one  another,  from  European  maps.  It  is  not  much  better  with  the 
historical  knowledge.  What  the  Siamese  know  of  history  is  only  derived 
£rom  their  own  annals  and  those  of  the  Chinese  and  Burmese.  Medicine, 
too,  stands  no  higher  in  Siam  than  in  nearly  all  Oriental  countries — that 
is,  the  science  is  full  of  absurdities,  and  does  not  rest  on  any  scientific 
basis.  There  are  in  the  country  two  classes  of  physicians,  the  royal, 
who  receive  a  salary,  and  whose  office  is  handed  down  to  their  sons,  and 
such  as  practise  on  their  own  account.  The  former  have  to  go  through 
an  apprenticeship  and  examination  before  they  receive  a  diploma  and  are 
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allowed  to  perform  their  duties,  and  are  ag^in  subdivided  into  two  classes 
— physicians  and  surgeons.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  official  doctors  to 
cure  persons  attached  to  the  court,  to  follow  the  army  into  the  field,  and 
accompany  the  princes  and  high  officials  in  their  travels.  A  man  requires 
no  preliminary  studies  in  order  to  become  a  private  medico.  A  recipe- 
book  and  a  medicine-chest,  with  the  requisite  **  gift  of  the  gab,"  are  suffi- 
cient to  set  up  this  class  of  doctors,  whose  performances  are  certainly 
extremely  problematical  during  the  first  ten  years,  but  may  become  more 
valuable  afterwards  through  experience.  The  Siamese,  however,  know 
how  to  value  their  physicians.  With  them  it  is  **  no  cure  no  pay,"  and 
this  is  a  great  inducement  to  the  apostles  of  Esculapius  to  do  their  utmost, 
though  not  always  with  success.  The  best  thing  about  the  prescriptions 
of  the  Siamese  physicians  is  their  harmlessness,  and  if  their  medicines 
do  not  always  cure,  they  at  least  do  no  harm.  There  are  two  medical 
systems  in  Siam,  which  miglit  be  called  the  megalopathic  and  the  micro- 
pathic,  as  the  main  distinction  between  them  consists  in  the  amount  of 
the  doses.  The  specifics  are  generally  herbs,  which  are  employed  in  the 
form  of  tea,  pills,  decoctions,  and  essences,  although  very  strange  things 
from  the  animal  world  are  sometimes  mixed  with  them.  Pallegoix  quotes 
a  prescription  to  cure  a  peculiar  disease,  which  contains  the  following 
remarkable  substances  :  '*  Take  one  part  of  elephant  tooth,  one  part  of 
tiger,  alligator,  and  bear's  tooth,  one  part  of  vulture,  raven,  and  goose 
bones,  one  part  of  buffalo  and  stag-horn,  and  one  part  of  sandal-wood. 
Rub  these  together  on  a  stone  with  water,  drink  one-half  of  it,  and 
employ  the  other  half  externally  by  friction."  As  this  prescription  is 
ordered  by  the  followers  of  micropathy,  it  can  at  the  most  produce  a 
stomach-ache.  Severe  diet,  restricted  to  rice-water,  and  fish  dried  in  the 
sun,  douches,  and  shampooing,  play  a  great  part  in  all  cures,  and  often 
have  the  best  result.  That  the  Siamese,  however,  are  beginning  to  know 
the  value  of  European  physicians  is  proved  by  the  statistical  returns  of 
Dr.  Bradley,  an  American  missionary-doctor  settled  in  Bangkok  since 
1835.  According  to  these,  from  fifty  to  sixty  patients  daily  claim  his 
help.  For  some  years  past  there  have  been  three  European  doctors  in 
Bangkok,  and  it  is  probable  that  ere  long  several  more  will  establish 
themselves  there,  because  their  science  and  mode  of  curing  every  year 
gain  greater  confidence  with  the  people.  Vaccination  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Siam,  though  only  to  a  limited  extent.  A  number  of  children 
still  die  of  small-pox,  which,  with  measles,  is  the  principal  disease  of 
children.  Grown-up  persons  chiefly  suffer  from  dysentery.  This  illness, 
however,  generally  takes  a  favourable  course  with  the  natives,  while  it  is 
more  dangerous  to  Europeans.  Intermittent  fevers  are  very  frequent, 
but  light,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  forest  fevers  are  nearly  always 
mortal  to  Europeans.  Luckily,  these  only  happen  rarely,  and  those  are 
only  attacked  by  it  who  incautiously  spend  the  night  in  the  forests. 
Cholera  has,  since  1820,  committed  awful  ravages  in  Siam  several  times, 
and  in  1860  carried  off  thirty  thousand  persons  in  Bangkok  in  a  few  days. 
The  climate  of  Siam  is  hot,  but  not  at  all  insupportable  by  Europeans. 
In  the  great  plains  the  winds  meet  with  no  impediment,  and  blow  with 
the  same  regularity  as  on  the  sea,  which  is  beneficial  to  health.  The 
mountain  and  forest  regions  are  very  dangerous  to  Europeans,  while  the 
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natives  have  less  cause  of  apprehension.  The  average  temperature  of 
Bangkok  varies  between  84  deg.  F.  in  April,  and  75  deg.  in  December  ; 
the  mean  yearly  temperature  is  81  deg.  The  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
perature of  the  day  ^amounted,  during  an  interval  of  eight  years,  to 
97  deg.  and  64  deg.  F.  There  are  only  two  seasons  in  Siam,  the  dry 
jind  the  wet.  The  former  begins  with  the  south-west  monsoon,  which 
sets  in  in  March  or  April,  and  «nds  in  October  or  November,  with  the 
beginning  of  the  north-east  monsoon.  During  the  wet  season  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Melnam  also  take  place.  The  river  begins  to  rise  in 
June,  overflows  its  banks  in  August,  and  gradually  rises  three  to  five 
feet  above  their  level.  It  remains  at  this  height  till  the  beginning  of 
November,  then  it  falls  again  just  as  gradually,  till  it  regains  its  usual 
level  in  December.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Siamese  plain,  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles  from  the  sea,  is  never  in- 
undated. Fallegoix  ascribes  this  remarkable  physical  manifestation  to 
the  eflect  of  the  ebb  and  flow,  but  his  explanation  is  a  mere  hypothesis, 
i?hich  requires  confirmation.  The  swelling  of  the  river  is  certainly  con- 
nected with  the  rainfall  in  the  plains.  The  masses  of  water  which  must 
produce  it,  however,  come  from  the  Chinese  mountain  ranges,  in  which 
the  Meinam  has  its  source. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  exhaust  our  subject  in  the  present  paper : 
we  trust,  however,  that  our  readers  will  have  found  it  sufficiently  interest- 
ing not  to  begrudge  us  the  few  more  pages  we  propose  devoting  to  it  in 
our  next  issue. 
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